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INTBODUCTION 

Since  William  Ellis  wrote  the  History  of  Madagascar  in  1838 
well-nigh  half  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  during  this  interval 
nearly  all  the  notable  contributions  to  the  English  literature, 
recording  the  annals  of  the  great  African  island,  have  been 
furnished  by  missionaries.  Various  memoirs,  indeed,  relating 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  have  been  published  by 
laymen,  but  the  historical  records  of  the  Malagasy  people  have 
been  viewed  almost  exclusively  from  a  missionary  and  senti- 
mental point  of  view,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
Now  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  Madagascar 
and  its  inhabitants  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  by 
military  and  naval  commanders,  civil  officials,  travellers,  geo- 
graphers, priests,  and  professional  authors  of  all  schools,  and 
generally  by  men  of  the  most  varied  views  and  experience. 
In  consequence  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  bibliography  on 
the  subject  of  Madagascar  in  the  French  language  is  far  richer 
than  the  scanty  supply  of  literature  in  the  English  tongue 
relating  to  the  East  African  archipelago. 

When  public  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  the  late  Franco -Malagasy  war,  information  was  eagerly 
sought  for  and  not  so  easily  obtained  by  several  departments 
concerning  this  part  of  the  world.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  voluminous  collection  of 
notes  already  in  the  possession  of  the  compiler  should  be 
arranged  for  publication,  and  the  result  has  been  the  drawing 
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up  of  a  strictly  practical  manual  containing  a  quantity  of  in- 
telligence respecting  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  its  depend- 
encies wholly  materialistic  in  its  object. 

The  compiler  has  contented  himself  by  collating  and  cata- 
loguing under  a  simple  classification  the  various  heads  of 
information  on  the  subjects  which  are  most  generally  inquired 
into  by  the  pioneers  of  an  expedition,  whether  military  or 
commercial,  intending  to  penetrate  a  partially  unknown 
country,  such  as  Madagascar  yet  remains  for  the  present.  In 
fact  the  work  now  presented  to  the  public  may  be  regarded  as 
the  report  of  an  inofficial  reconnaissance  of  a  continental  island 
of  imposing  dimensions. 

In  the  historical  sketch  which  prefaces  the  first  volume, 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Franco-Malagasy  war  with  which 
the  second  portion  of  the  work  concludes,  the  compiler  has 
preferred  to  place  the  events  before  the  student  in  the  accurate 
chronological  order  of  their  occurrence.  The  story,  thus  plainly 
set  forth,  aims  merely  at  recording  hard  and  often  uninteresting 
matters  of  fact,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  literary  embel- 
lishment. The  incidents  are  related  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  words  of  the  original  accounts  from  which  they  are  taken, 
and  the  authority  for  every  statement  is  carefully  given,  so 
that  the  sources  of  information  can  be  traced  and  the  amount 
of  reliance  to  be  placed  thereon  judged  by  the  reader.  This 
severely  chronological  arrangement  of  the  historical  chapters, 
although  necessarily  inelegant,  will,  it  is  hoped,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  accompanying  bibliographical  references, 
materially  assist  the  politicians,  economists,  and  future  his- 
torians in  tracing  the  development,  the  progress,  and  the 
onward  drift  of  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy. 

The  compiler  has  met  with  such  kindly  and  sympathetic 
assistance  from  all  the  friends  of  the  Malagasy  people,  that  the 
most  difficult  part  of  his  task  is  to  enumerate  and  properly 
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acknowledge  the  very  many  acts  of  generosity,  hearty  co- 
operation, and  valuable  help  which  he  has  received  on  all  sides, 
not  only  from  fellow-countrymen  and  in  England,  but  from 
many  foreigners  and  beyond  the  seas.  The  name  of  one  true 
friend,  who  has  certainly  done  the  lion's  share  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  following  pages  for  the  press,  must  be  made  to  stand 
pre-eminent.  Mr.  John  Eichardson,  from  the  time  when  he 
landed,  suffering  from  Malagasy  fever,  in  England,  about  a 
year  ago,  until  he  left,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  "  Garth  Castle," 
again  to  brave  hard  work,  hard  fare,  and  harder  exile  from 
children  and  home  in  Imerina,  found  time  (which  could  ill  be 
spared  from  his  brief  well-earned  holiday)  to  correct,  annotate, 
and  accent  all  the  native  words  and  phrases  in  the  printer's 
proofs  of  the  present  work,  which  without  such  supervision 
would  have  been  shorn  of  more  than  half  its  value.  In  con- 
sequence the  native  orthography  in  the  following  pages  now 
bears  an  authoritative  impress  from  the  hands  of  the  best 
qualified  Malagasy  lexicographer,  whose  gratuitous  and  self- 
imposed  labours  can  never  be  adequately  repaid  by  the  com- 
piler. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  compiler  are  due  especially  to 
the  following  scientists,  geographers,  authors,  travellers,  and 
publicists.  To  M.  Alfred  Granclidier,  Membre  de  l'lnstitut,  the 
well-known  explorer,  naturalist,  and  writer,  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment is  herewith  offered  for  the  generous  gift  of  his 
hypsometrical  map  of  Imerina,  which  has  been  reproduced 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris. 
The  numerous  references  made  to  M.  Grandidier's  works 
throughout  the  following  pages  hardly  indicate  sufficiently  the 
great  obligations  owed  by  the  compiler  to  the  eminent  French 
scientist.  To  M.  Jean  Lsesevitz,  Eedacteur  en  Chef  de  la 
Gazette  Gdograpliique,  sincere  thanks  are  due  for  the  permis- 
sion, so  courteously  accorded,  to  reproduce  the  topographical 
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map  of  the  environs  of  Antananarivo  constructed  by  Pere  Desire 
Eoblet,  S.J.  To  M.  J.  Jackson,  Archiviste-Bibliothecaire  of  the 
Geographical  Society  at  Paris,  the  compiler  presents  his  hearty 
acknowledgments  for  the  friendly  assistance  rendered  during 
the  past  two  years  in  bibliographical  and  geographical  researches 
and  many  acts  of  personal  courtesy.  To  M.  d'Escamps,  M. 
Saillens,  and  M.  Louis  Pauliat,  the  compiler  wishes  to  make 
known  the  great  assistance  he  has  derived  from  their  published 
works.  From  the  later  writings  of  M.  de  Mahy  and  M.  Eaoul 
Postel  several  facts  and  incidents  of  novelty  and  interest  have 
likewise  been  gathered  by  the  compiler.  The  MM.  Dulau,  pub- 
lishers, have  also  contributed  materially  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
work  by  procuring  brochures  and  ephemeral  publications  which 
might  have  escaped  notice.  The  author  whose  pages  have  been 
made  wholesale  use  of,  Mr.  Alfred  Eussel  Wallace,  can  claim  as 
his  own  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  chapter  on  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  maps  which  illustrate  the  Malagasy  sub-region  and 
the  depths  of  the  surrounding  seas.  To  this  chapter  also  are 
added  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Murray, 
and  the  particularly  interesting  notes  on  the  insular  flora  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  of  Kew  Gardens.  For  illustrations  a  debt  of 
gratitude  is  owed  to  Mr.  J.  Parrett,  who  has  also  been  kind 
enough  to  supervise  and  correct  the  proofs  of  the  chapter  in 
which  the  later  events  are  recorded.  Vice-Consul  W.  C.  Pick- 
ersgill  has  contributed  the  valuable  topographical  sketch  of  the 
route  from  Mojanga  to  the  capital,  and  corrected  names  on  the 
charts  of  the  north-west  coast,  together  with  many  interesting 
notes  and  addenda.  From  the  maps  and  routes  of  the  late 
Dr.  Mullens  a  large  amount  of  useful  material  has  been  taken. 
The  maps  made  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson  of  the  Friends'  Mission  and 
Mr.  Sibree  have  also  been  thankfully  utilised,  as  well  as  those 
by  Mr.  Deans  Cowan  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Carrington  of  the  Marine 
Survey  of  India.     From  the  late  Mr.  Findlay's  Directory  of 
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the  Indian  Ocean  Mr.  Laurie  has  permitted  the  extraction  and 
use  of  much  descriptive  detail.  The  co-operation  of  Mr.  John 
Bolton  (of  Stanford's)  has  been  most  helpful.  Mr.  Sibree's 
works  on  Madagascar  have  been  consulted,  always  with  ad- 
vantage, and  their  contents  freely  made  use  of.  Mr.  Sibree, 
together  with  Mr.  Baron,  the  co-editors  of  the  well-known 
Antananarivo  Annual,  has  frankly  placed  at  the  compiler's 
disposal  the  rich  store  of  facts  accumulated  in  their  periodical. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Tacchi,  the  proprietor,  editor,  and  printer  of 
the  Madagascar  Times,  will  be  found  most  frequently  attached 
to  quotations  from  that  journal.  Amid  so  many  helpers  it  is 
not  easy  to  escape  the  charge  of  ingratitude.  Mr.  Pool,  the 
architect  of  the  palaces ;  Mr.  Hicks  Graves,  the  late  consul  at 
Tamatave ;  Mr.  Alexander,  the  delegate  to  Paris ;  Admiral  De 
Horsey  and  Captain  Boyle ;  Captain  Johnstone  of  the  "  Dryad  "; 
Colonel  W.  Eooke,  E. A. ;  Messrs.  Cousins  and  Shaw  of  the  Lon- 
don Mission ;  Messrs.  M  Arthur,  Chesson,  and  Kingdon  of  the 
Madagascar  Committee;  Mr.  Sewell,  of  theF.F.M.A.;  Colonels 
Cameron  and  Maurice,  General  Brackenbury,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowdler  Bell,  and  Major  Cooke,  of  the  Intelligence  Branch,  "War 
Office ;  Captain  Boughey  Burgess  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Day, 
of  the  Eoyal  United  Service  Institution ;  Sir  James  Anderson, 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraphs ;  Donald  Currie  and  Co. ;  Messrs. 
Procter,  of  the  Malagasy  Consulate  in  London ;  Mr.  J.  Selden 
of  the  Statistical  Department,  Custom  House ;  Dr.  Eost, 
Librarian  of  the  Indian  Office.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
very  many  helpers  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  held  in 
view  by  the  compiler,  viz.  the  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Madagascar  and  its  resources. 

Although  placed  last  on  the  list,  the  compiler  is  far  from 
forgetting  the  kind  offices  of  several  subjects  of  Queen  Eana- 
valona.  First  amongst  these  must  be  named  His  Excellency 
Bainilaiarivony,    the    prime    minister,    and    the    ambassadors 
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Ravoninahitriniarivo  and  Ramaniraka.  Finally  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  MSS.  of  Colonel  Shervinton  have  thrown  new 
light  on  many  hitherto  obscure  events,  and  that  the  pages 
relating  to  the  late  operations  and  negotiations  in  Madagascar 
have  been  submitted  to  General  Digby  Willoughby,  who  of 
all  is  best  qualified  to  pronounce  on  their  accuracy  in  detail. 

S.  PASFIELD  OLIVER. 


Anglesey,  Gosport, 

ZOth  October  1886. 


PKONUNCIATION  OF  MALAGASY  NAMES. 

The  vowels  — 

a  —  a    in  father, 
e  =  ay  in  day. 
i  =  ee    in  bee. 
o—oo   in  fool. 
The  consonants  are  as  in  English,  except  j  =  dz ;  #  is  always  hard. 
I  preceding  g,  ng,  h,  k,  nk,  i  follows  for  euphony, — e.g.  Ikdpa  is  pro- 
nounced Ikidpa. 

J.  RlCHARDSON. 

Note. — With  reference  to  the  accents,  the  compiler  consulted  the  best 
authorities  in  England,  who  were  unanimous  in  recommending  their  use. 
On  the  arrival  from  Madagascar  of  Mr.  J.  Richardson  with  his  newly- 
completed  dictionary,  this  expression  of  opinion  was  confirmed,  and  as 
Mr.  Richardson  generously  offered  to  correct  the  orthography  and  accentu- 
ation of  the  native  words  as  the  proof  sheets  went  to  the  press  the  com- 
piler was  only  too  thankful  to  accept  such  valuable  aid.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Grandidier  writes  in  reference  to  the  proof  of  the  general  map 
of  Madagascar  (May  8,  1886) : — "  Je  ferai  encore  une  remarque  pourtant ; 
je  regrette  que  vous  ayez  mis  des  accents  pour  montrer  les  syllabes 
longues  ;  les  missionaires  anglais  qui  se  mettent  a  un  point  de  vue  de 
grammairiens  et  de  professeurs  ont  cette  habitude  que  je  trouve  utile  dans 
les  ouvrages  grammaticaux,  mais  qui  dans  les  livres  courants,  dans  les 
cartes,  ne  fait  que  compliquer  l'ecriture  sans  grand  avantage  pour  la  masse 
des  lecteurs  qui,  ne  connaissant  pas  le  Malgache,  sera  toujours  bien  incapable 
de  prononcer  ces  mots  correctement.  Dans  notre  tentative  d'unification 
de  l'orthographie  geographique  nous  avons,  apres  discussion  approfondie, 
rejete  l'emploi  de  toute  signe  diacritique." 
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Frontispiece — Manjakamiadana  :  the  Great  Palace  at  Antananarivo.1 
CHAPTEE    I. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  MADAGASCAR. 
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Indes  Orientales— Expulsion  of  the  French  settlers — Exploration  of  Antongil 
Bay — Murder  of  Gosse — M.  de  Modave — Expedition  under  Benyowsky — The 
slave  trade — French  colonies  captured  by  the  British — The  traditional  Hova 
sovereigns — Impoinimerina  and  Radama  I.  — Murder  of  British  settlers — Cap- 
tain Le  Sage  visits  Antananarivo — Treaty  to  abolish  the  slave  trade — Ste.  Marie 
colonised  by  France — Mr.  Hastie  as  British  agent — Conquests  of  Radama — 
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people — The  Charte  Lambert  burnt — Death  of  the  Comte  de  Louvieres — 

*  The  description  of  the  Manjakamiadana  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  G  at  end  of  vol.  ii. 
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Appendix  A. — The  Retrocession  of  Madagascar  to  France,  1816-17  (French 

claims). 
Appendix  B. — Treaty  of  Paris,  1814  (Article  viii.) 
Appendix  C. — Treaty  with  Radama  I. 
Appendix  D. — I.  Declaration  de  Tsimandroho.     II.   Proclamation  of  Baron 

de  Hell.      III.  Concession  of  land  on  West  Coast.      IV. 

Memorial  of  Captain  Heppick. 
Appendix  ^.—Treaty  with  France,  1862  ;  do.,  1868. 
Appendix  F.—  Treaty  with  England,  1865  .  .  .     Pages  1-176 
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bays — Harbours,  roadsteads,  and  ports — Islands,  reefs,  and  banks-^-Principal 
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II.  Political  Geography. — Political  divisions  of  the  country,  according  to  M. 
de  Flacourt — Table  of  provinces  and  tribal  divisions  recorded  by  various 
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"  Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,  quce  tempora  rerum, 
Quis  Latio  antique- fuerit  status,  advena  classem 
Quum  primum  Ausoniis  exercitus  appulit  oris, 
Expediam,  et  primed  revocabo  exordia  pugnce  : 
Tu  vatem,  tic,  diva,  mone." 

(^Eneidos,  lib.  vii.  37.) 

Ancient  and  modern  names  of  Madagascar — The  aboriginal  inhabitants — Invasions 
of  foreign  tribes — The  island  delineated  in  the  fifteenth  century — Discovery 
by  the  Portuguese — Early  notices  of  St.  Laurence — The  Dominican  mission- 
aries— Dutch  and  English  intercourse  with  Madagascar — La  Societe  de  l'Orient 
— Fort  Dauphin — MM.  Pronis  and  Flacourt — Work  of  the  Lazarists — The 
second  French  company — Government  of  Champmargou — La  Compagnie  des 
Indes  Orientales — Expulsion  of  the  French  settlers — Exploration  of  Antongil 
Bay — Murder  of  Gosse — M.  de  Modave — Expedition  under  Benyowsky — The 
slave  trade— French  colonies  captured  by  the  British — The  traditional  Hova 
sovereigns — Impoinimerina  and  Radama  I. — Murder  of  British  settlers — Cap- 
tain LeSage  visits  Antananarivo — Treaty  to  abolish  the  slave  trade — Ste.  Marie 
colonised  by  France — Mr.  Hastie  as  British  agent — Conquests  of  Radama — 
Survey  by  Captain  Owen — Accession  of  Ranavalona  I. — British  agent  dis- 
missed— Bombardment  of  Tamatave — Repulse  of  Gourbeyre  at  Foule  Point 
— Evacuation  of  Tintingue — Letter  of  Polignac — Cruel  massacres  by  the  Hova 
troops — Death  of  M.  de  Solages — Capture  of  Ivato — Abolition  of  slavery  in 
H.B.M.'s  dominions — Persecution  of  Christians — Sanguinary  measures  of 
Hova  Government — Embassy  to  Europe — Exclusion  of  Europeans — French 
protectorate  in  the  north — Colony  at  N6sy-Be — Repulse  of  allies  from 
Tamatave — Revolutionary  projects — French  factory  destroyed — Visit  of  Mr. 
Ellis  to  the  capital — La  Compagnie  de  Madagascar — Collapse  of  projected 
coup  d'e'tat — Deportation  of  MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert — Severe  persecution 
of  Christians  renewed — Death  of  Ranavalona — Accession  of  Radama  II. — 
Concession  to  M.  Lambert — Colonel  Middleton's  Mission — English  and  French 
envoys  at  the  court  of  Radama  II. — French  treaty  concluded — Palace 
revolution  and  death  of  the  king — Accession  of  Rasoherina — Rupture  of  the 
French  treaty — An  indemnity  demanded — Disgrace  of  the  Prime  Minister — 
Treaty  with  England — Payment  of  indemnity  to  France — Irritation  of  the 
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people — The  Charte  Lambert  burnt — Death  of  the  Comte  de  Louvieres — 
Death  of  Rasoherina — Accession  of  Ranavalona  II. — M.  Gamier  concludes  a 
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Appendix  A. — The  Retrocession  of  Madagascar  to  France,  1816-17  (French 
claims). 

Appendix  B. — Treaty  of  Paris,  1814  (Article  viii.) 

Appendix  C. — Treaty  with  Radama  I. 
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names. 


The  great  island  of  Madagascar  has  doubtless  been  known  to 
the  Arab  and  Indian  traders  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  many 
hundred  years  past :  but,  under  the  name  of  Magaster  or 
Madeigascar,  it  was  first  made  known  to  mediaeval  Europe  by 
the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  appellation  Madagascar  is  not  a  native  name,  but 
one  given  by  foreigners,  and  only  lately  accepted  by  the 
inhabitants.1 

The  natives  originally  spoke  of  their  country  as 

(1)  Nbsin-dambo2  =  "  Island  of  wild  hogs  ;" 

(2)  Izao  reMtra  izao         =  "This  all;" 

(3)  Izao  tontblo  izao         =  "This  whole;" 

(4)  Ny  anlvort  ny  rlaka  =  "  The  in  the  midst  of  the  mov- 

ing waters." 

It  is  supposed  that  classical  writers  have  referred  to  this 

1  See  The  Great  African  Island,  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Sibree  jun.,  chapter  i., 
"  The  names  by  which  the  country  was  known  to  the  ancients  and  to  mediaeval 
writers." 

2  Accents  have  been  added  to  the  Malagasy  words  used  in  this  work  with  a 
view  to  assist  the  English  reader's  pronunciation.  For  a  native  reader  they  are 
quite  unnecessary  and  are  not  used. 
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island  under  various  names ;  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  it  is 
referred  to  by 

(1)  Ptolemy,  in  his  Tcibulce,  as  Menuthias. 
Pliny, 
Aristotle, 
Arrian, 
Stephanus  Byzantius, 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6)  Diodorus  Siculus, 

(7)  Tharetus, 


CernS. 

Phanhalon. 

Menutheseas. 

Menuthis. 

Iamboli. 

Pacras. 


It  seems  also  to  have  been  mentioned  by  later  writers  as 
Albargoa  and  Manutia-AtpMl. 

The  old  Arabian  names,  given  to  the  same  island,  seem  to 
have  been  Serandah  and  Chebona,  Phelon  or  Phenbalon,  Quam- 
balon  or  Chambolon,  Zaledz,  Zanedz,  Zabetz,  or  Batedz,  and  Gezirat- 
al-Komr,  or  "  Island  of  the  Moon."  In  truth  the  name  Mada- 
gascar seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Magadoxo,  with  which 
country  on  the  mainland  it  was  confused. 

When  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  related  farther  on,  it  was  named  San  Lorenzo. 
Subsequently  the  French  have  called  it  France  Orientate,  and 
again  lie  Dauphine,  so  that  altogether  the  island  has  borne  a 
variety  of  names.  The  official  name  now  adopted  in  the  island 
is  Madagaskara. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
Madagascar  traces  of  aborigines,  autocthonous  peoples  who 
originally  occupied  the  soil  previous  to  the  colonisation  of  the 
country  by  foreign  races. 

There  are  numerous  indications  of  the  previous  occupation 
of  portions  of  the  central  highlands  by  an  early  people,  whose 
graves  are  attributed  by  legend  to  the  Vazimba  and  Kimos  or 
Quimos.  These  races  are  said  to  have  been  of  low  stature, 
with  woolly  hair,  long  arms,  and  cunning  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  assagye,  but  ignorant  of  metals ;  in  fact,  something 
like  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa.  Bemnants  of  these  abori- 
gines are  perhaps  to  be  yet  traced  in  the  remote  tribe  yet 
existing  in  Western  Madagascar,  known  as  the  Kalio  or 
Behosy. 

Whilst  the  aboriginal  tribes  present,  as  it  is  said,  certain 
affinities  with  the  lowest  of  the  African  races,  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  unmistakably 
foreign   intruders,   of  whom   a   certain  number  are  evidently 


Arabian 
names. 


European 
names. 


The  earliest 
inhabit- 
ants. 


Aboriginal 
tribes. 


The  incur- 
sions of 
foreign 
races. 
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connected  with  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  continental  coast 
beyond  the  Mozambique  Channel.  The  darker  coast  tribes  of 
the  west  coast  are  possibly  x  of  African  origin ;  but  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  majority  of  the  lighter-coloured  tribes  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Malagasy  nation  are  remarkable  for  their 
marked  Malayan  characteristics,  especially  as  regards  their 
linguistics.  The  ethnology  of  the  various  tribes  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  on,  and  it  will  suffice  to  state  here  that,  according 
to  the  best  ethnological  authorities,  an  early  incursion  of 
Malayan  settlers  or  refugees  has  eventuated  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  language,  manners,  and  customs,  almost  univer- 
sally throughout  the  whole  population  of  the  island.  Some 
of  the  older  writers  have  even  attributed  the  presence  of  the 
Hovas  to  a  Chinese  invasion  or  immigration.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  somewhat  Japanese  aspect  apparent  in  the  physio- 
gnomy of  some  of  the  Hova  aristocracy  in  Imerina. 
1457.  Amongst  the  earliest  documents  in  which  mention  is  made 

mZeoi  °f  Madagascar  may  be  quoted  the  famous  mappe-monde,  a 
FraMauro.  celebrated  portidan,  which  was  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Venetian  Fra  Mauro,  of  the  Camaldolese 
Convent  of  San  Miguel  de  Murano,  by  the  practised  draughts- 
man Andrea  Bianco,  apparently  between  1457  and  1459,  and 
sent  to  King  Affonso  V.  of  Portugal  for  his  uncle  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator.  There  is  a  vellum  copy  of  this  planisphere  in 
the  British  Museum,  made  in  1804  by  Mr.  William  Frazer, 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Vincent,  it  is  not  perfectly  accurate. 

"  It  is  on  this  map  in  especial,  which  preceded  by  forty 
years  the  periplus  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  da 
Gama,  that  we  see  more  clearly  laid  down  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Africa  under  the  name  of  '  Cavo  di  Diab.'  We  find 
delineated  a  triangular  island  on  which,  north-east  of  Cavo  di 
Diab  (our  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
'  Soffala '  and  '  Xengibar.'  This  southern  extremity  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait.  An  inscription 
on  Cape  Diab  states  that  in  1420  an  Indian  junk  from  the 
east  doubled  the  Cape  in  search  of  the  islands  of  men  and 
women  (separately  inhabited  by  each),  and  after  a  sail  of  two 
thousand  miles  in  forty  days,  during  which  they  saw  nothing 
but  sea  and  sky,  they  turned  back,  and  in  seventy  days'  sailing 

1  Possibly  ?  They  seem  to  be  quite  as  much  Papuan  as  African,  and  may  be 
after  all  dark  Malayans  ;  their  language  then  would  be  no  difficulty  {Rev.  G. 
Cousins). 
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reached  '  Cavo  di  Diab,'  where  the  sailors  found  on  the  shore  1457. 
an  egg  as  big  as  a  barrel,  which  they  recognised  as  that  of  the 
bird  '  Crocho,'  doubtless  the  roc  or  rukh  of  Marco  Polo,  a  native 
bird   of  Madagascar"  (Major's    Prince  Henry   the   Navigator, 
p.  311). 

The  first  authentic   news  of   the  existence  and  locale  of  if 87. 
Madagascar   was   brought   to   Europe   in   the   reign   of   King  authentic 
John  II.  of  Portugal  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  news  of 
related  by  Mr.  Major  of  the  British  Museum  : —  car. 

"On  the  7th  May,  1487,  however,  the  King1  despatched 
two  men  who  were  not  wanting  in  that  respect "  (i.e.  the  know- 
ledge of  Arabic),  "viz.,   Pedro   de   Covilham  and  Affonso  de 
Payva.     They  went  by  Naples  and  Ehodes  to  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  so  to  Aden,  where  they  separated  with  an  agree- 
ment to  meet  at  a  certain  time  at  Cairo.     They  left  Lisbon  for 
Naples,   where,    says   Alvarez,   their   bills   of    exchange  were  Francisco 
paid  by  the  son  of  Cosmo  de  Medecis ;  and  from  Naples  they  quoted. 
sailed  to  the  island  of  Ehodes.     Then  crossing  over  to  Alex- 
andria, they  travelled  to  Cairo  as  merchants,  and  proceeding 
with  the  caravan  to  Tor  on  the  Eed  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,   gained   some   information    relative    to   the   trade   with 
Calicut.     Thence  they   sailed  to  Aden,   where   they   parted ; 
Covilham  directed  his  course  towards  India,  and  Payva  towards 
Suakem  in  Abyssinia,  appointing  Cairo  as  the  future  place  of 
their  rendezvous.     At  Aden,  Covilham  embarked  in  a  Moorish 
ship  for  Cananor,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  after  some  stay  in 
that    city,   went    to   Calicut  and  Goa,  being  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  sailed  on  the  Indian  Ocean.     He  then 
passed  over  to  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  exa-  Covilham 
mined  its  gold-mines,  where  he  procured  some  intelligence  of  the  g^ia** 
island  of  St.  Lawrence,  called  by  the  Moors  the  Island  of  the  about 
Moon,  now  known  as  Madagascar.  car.tagaS" 

"  Covilham  had  now,  according  to  Alvarez,  heard  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  and  seen  pepper  and  ginger ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  venture  no  further  until  the  valuable  information 
he  possessed  was  conveyed  to  Portugal.  With  this  idea  he 
returned  to  Egypt ;  but  found  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  where  he 
met  with  messengers  from  King  Joao,  that  Payva  had  died 
a  short  time  before.  The  names  of  these  messengers  were 
Eabbi  Abraham  of  Beja  and  Joseph  of  Lamego ;  the  latter 
immediately  returned  with  letters  from  Covilham,  containing, 

1  King  Joao  II.  of  Portugal. 
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among  other  curious  facts,  the  following  remarkable  report : — 
1  That  the  ships  which  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Guinea  might 
be  sure  of  reaching  the  termination  of  the  continent,  by  per- 
sisting in  a  course  to  the  south ;  and  that  when  they  should 
arrive  in  the  eastern  ocean,  their  best  direction  must  be  to 
inquire  for  Sofala,  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon '  (Madagascar) 
.   .  .   "  (Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  p.  339). 

"  Covilham,"  says  Major,  "  passed  thirty-three  years  of  his 
life  in  Abyssinia  and  died  there.  From  his  letters  to  King 
Joao,  already  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  him  is  to  be 
assigned  the  honour  of  the  theoretical  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  that  of  the  practical  discovery  will  presently  be 
shown  to  belong  to  Dias  and  Da  Gama"  (idem,  p.  340). 

Mr.  Major,  the  keeper  of  Maps  and  Charts  at  the  British 
Museum,  in  his  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  the  Navigator, 
gives  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  Madagascar  as  follows : — 

"In  1505,  King  Manoel  sent  out  a  great  expedition  of 
two  and  twenty  ships  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  which  sailed 
from  Lisbon  on  March' 25th,  1505,  under  Dom  Francisco  de 
Almeida,  the  first  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  with  instructions  to 
build  fortresses  at  Sofala  and  Quiloa,  and  to  free  the  Portuguese 
commerce  in  India  from  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was 
oppressed.  Juan  de  Nova  sailed  in  this  expedition.  As  a 
proof  of  his  success  Almeida  sent  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  eight  ships  loaded  with  spices  to  Portugal,  under 
the  command  of  Fernam  Soares.  On  their  way  they  discovered 
on  the  1st  February  1506,  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  to  which  was  subsequently  given  the  name  of  Ilha 
de  San  Lourenqo  "  (p.  415). 

"In  this  year  (1506)  Joao  Gomez  d'Abreu  discovered  the 
west  coast  of  Madagascar  on  the  10  th  August,  St.  Lawrence's 
Day,  from  which  circumstance  the  island  received  the  name  of 
San  LourenQo.  He  gave  the  name  of  Bahia  Formosa  to  the 
bay  which  he  first  entered  (apparently  the  bay  between  Port 
Barrow  and  Point  Croker).  Tristan  da  Cunha,  hearing  of  this 
discovery,  visited  various  points  of  the  same  coast,  and  reached 
the  end  of  the  island  on  Christmas  day,  and  accordingly  gave 
it  the  name  of  Cape  Natal  (now  Cape  Amber).  The  ship  of 
Gomez  d'Abreu  doubled  this  cape,  and  running  along  the  east 
coast,  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the  province  of  Matatane, 
where  he  landed  and  left  some  Portuguese  on  shore.  In  a 
letter  to  King   Manoel  from  Alfonso  du  Albuquerque,  dated 
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Mozambique,  8th  February  1507,  he  speaks  of  the  discovery  1507. 
of  the  island  of  San  Lourengo. 

"In  1508  Diogo  Lopez  de  Sequeira  was  commissioned  by  1508. 
the  King  to  examine  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  and  to  discover 
Malacca.  He  discovered  the  islands  which  he  named  Santa 
Clara ;  he  thence  passed  to  Matatane,  and  coasted  the  island 
till  he  came  to  a  bay,  which  he  named  San  Sebastian,  because 
he  discovered  it  on  the  20th  September  1509.  Fernam  de 
Magalhaens  was  in  this  expedition"  (p.  417). 

Another  expedition  was  despatched  by  King  John  under  1510. 
the  command  of  Juan  Serrano,  who  was  ordered  to  establish  a 
trading  station  on  the  island  in  1510,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  results  came  of  this  voyage  of  research ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1540  that  any  Europeans  settled  on  the  coast. 

In  this  year,   1540,  it  appears  that  a  party  of  seventy  1540. 
Portuguese  established  themselves  on  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island,   in   the  province  of   Anosy.      They   appear   to 
have  landed   in   the  estuary  of  Eanofotsy,  at  the  Anse  aux 
Gallions  (marked  in  our  charts  as   Galleon  Bay),  and  built  a  Firstsettie- 
stone  fort  upon  a  rock,  called  Portuguese  Island.     Among  these  ^Portu- 
settlers,   according  to  the  Annates  des  Pdres  Zazaristes,  were  guesein 
several  monks,  and  the  governor  of  the  settlers  was  known  to  Bay. 
the  natives  under  the  name  of  Macinorbe  (i.e.  "  Monsignor  B6" 
or  "  Great  Monsignor  ").     The  natives  viewed  with  great  jeal- 
ousy the  settlement  of  foreigners  on  their  coast,  and  resolved 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  unwelcome  intruders.      Under  pretence 
of  celebrating  a  misanasitna,  or   housewarming,  they  invited 
the  Portuguese  to  a  fete,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  massacred 
nearly   all   the  Europeans,   five  only  of   whom   escaped   and 
defended  themselves  with  thirty  slaves  until  they  were  taken 
off  their  island  fort  by  a  vessel,  which  conveyed  the  few  sur- 
vivors  to   India.       Lyons    Macleod    gives    the    date    of   this 
massacre  as  1548,  and  states  that  the  Portuguese  continued 
to  frequent  the  island   for  a   short  time   afterwards  for   the 
purposes  of  commerce,  but  they  did  not  form  any  permanent 
establishments  there. 

In  Les  Etudes  Eeligieuses  (6e  serie,  t.  i.)  there  is  a  notice  of  1585. 
the  martyrdom  of  a  Dominican  monk,  Frere  Jean   de  Saint 
Thomas,  who,  it   is  related,  was  poisoned   by   the  Malagasy  aries 
natives   on  the   coast   of  Madagascar  in  1585,  but  no  details 
of  the  locality  visited  by  this  Catholic  missionary  are  given. 

Meantime   the    Dutch    had   some    little   intercourse   with 
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Madagascar,  but  were  not  much  impressed  in  its  favour  (says 
Sibree  in  his  Great  African  Island,  p.  6),  for  they  lost  through 
sickness  so  many  of  their  number  that  an  island  where  they 
landed  was  called  the  Dutchman's  graveyard. 

Flacourt's  account,  however,  of  this  title  is :  "  L'Ance  de 
Caremboule  nominee  par  les  Hollandois  leur  Cimetiere  d'autant 
qu'il  y  a  eu  un  naufrage  signale  d'un  grand  navire  de  Hollande 
qui  alloit  dans  les  Indes,  dont  la  pluspart  des  gens  ont  este 
massacrez  dans  la  province  de  Caremboule." 

The  Dominican  mission  was  followed  soon  after  by  other 
missionaries  of  the  order  of  St.  Ignace,  and  these  again  by  a 
Lazarist  mission  from  Goa,  which  had  been  despatched  to 
Mozambique,  whence  ^members  of  the  mission  visited  the  island 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

About  1615  a  Portuguese  ship  which  had  put  in  to 
Tholonghare  (Fort  Dauphin)  carried  off  a  young  native  chief, 
Andrian-d  Ramaka,  son  of  the  Andriana  or  King  of  Anosy. 
Ramaka,  who  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
taken  to  Goa  and  placed  by  the  viceroy  under  the  Jesuits  in 
that  city.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  when,  falling  ill, 
he  was  baptized  and  regained  his  health  ("  Eendu  a  la  sante  par 
la  grace  du  sacrement ").  Ramaka  was  then  sent  back  to  his 
native  country  accompanied  by  two  Jesuit  fathers  and  six 
laymen,  who  were  commissioned  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Anosy.  One  of  these  priests  was  named  Le  Pere  Mariana  and 
the  other  is  only  known  under  the  title  Padre  be",  probably  the 
superior  of  the  mission.  These  priests  carried  with  them 
presents  for  the  king,  Andrian-Tsiambany  or  Ramaso,  consist- 
ing of  varieties  ("  le  collier  et  la  croix  d'or  de  l'ordre  du  Christ, 
lis  lui  offrirent  aussi  des  arquebuses,  une  coupe  d'argent,  une 
assiette,  et  un  petit  plat  en  vermeil  avec  plusieurs  habits  a 
l'Europeenne  ").  This  mission  was  likewise  unsuccessful,  for  the 
king,  persuaded  by  the  native  diviners  and  idol-keepers,  forbade 
his  followers  to  furnish  the  mission  (which  was  re-established 
on  the  same  small  island  mentioned  before)  with  any  pro- 
visions, and  in  consequence  one  of  the  missionaries  is  said  to 
have  died,  and  the  other  with  his  six  compatriots  were  rescued  by 
a  galleon  after  a  sojourn  of  eleven  months  altogether.  Such  is 
the  Lazarist  account,  but  the  Jesuits  give  a  variation  of  the  story, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  name  of  the  martyred 
priest  who  died  is  given  by  Pere  Cordara,  in  the  Relation  de  Goa, 
as  Jean  Garles  or  Garces  and  the  event  as  occurring  in  1616. 
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The  Jesuit,  Father  Vaissiere,  in  his  Histoire  de  Madagascar,  1618-40. 
says :  "  At  this  time  the  English  and  the  Dutch  were  disputing  EngJishan 
the   empire   of   the   Indies.       These   two    Protestant    nations  rival  estab- 
attempted,  between  1618  and  1640,  to  found  rival  establish-    1S  men  s' 
ments  on  various   points   of   the   Madagascar   coast   and   the 
neighbouring  islands;  but  their  projects  of  occupation  were  of  no 
serious  account,  and  their  establishments  speedily  abandoned." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  France  to  attempt  the  formation  1642. 
of  establishments  in  the  great  African  island ;  and  the  famous  j'orient.  ° 
company  called  the  Societe  de  l'Orient  was  formed  in   1642, 
under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Eichelieu,  having  for  its 
object  the  colonisation  of  Madagascar  on  a  grand  scale,  the 
chief  promoter   being   one    Eigault.     Accordingly,  in   March 
1642  the  Sieur  de  Pronis  with  M.  Foucquembourg  and  twelve 
Frenchmen  were  despatched  to  search  the  coasts  of  Madagascar 
for  a  place  suitable  for  the  installation  of  a  colony.1     Pronis 
appears  to  have  been  a  Protestant,  and  in  consequence  Father 
de  la  Vaissiere  styles  him  "  homme  sans  talents,  administrateur 
peu  integre,  donnant  ouvertement  a  ses  subordonnes  l'exemple 
du  concubinage  et  de  la  debauche."      Pronis  landed  and  took  First  settle- 
possession   of    Bourbon,   one   of  the  Mascarene    Islands,   and  gtenLUacja 
thence  proceeded  to  Mangafia  (now  called  St.  Lucia)  in  Anosy, 
where  he  found  some  more  Frenchmen  who  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  vicinity.2     Mangafia  proving  unhealthy,  a  move  south- 
ward was  made  to  a  projecting  peninsula  named  Tholanghare, 
on  the  extremity  of  which  a  settlement  was  made,  to  which  Estabiish- 
the  title  of  Fort  Dauphin  was  given.     Governor  Pronis  soon  Fort 
quarrelled  with  his  Catholic  subordinates,  and  great  clissatis-  Dauphin, 
faction  prevailed  in  the  small  colony ;  so  much  so  ^that  when 
Lieutenant  Foucquembourg3  left  for  France,  a  mutiny  ensued,  1644-45.4 
and  the  commandant  Pronis  was  placed  in  irons  by  the  mutineers, 
until  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  France  with  forty-three  men 

1  Pronis  established  posts  on  several  points  of  the  coast,  notably  at  Matitanana 
and  Mananzary. 

2  In  1643  the  settlement  was  reinforced  by  Captain  Resimont  and  seventy 
men. 

3  Le  Sieur  Foucquembourg  was  subsequently  murdered  in  the  forest  of  Dreux. 

4  In  1644  there  seems  to  have  been  a  project  to  found  an  English  plantation 
in  Madagascar,  Prince  Rupert  having  been  named  at  the  Privy  Council  Board  as 
viceroy  for  King  Charles  I.  The  political  troubles  which  ensued  soon  put  a 
stop  to  the  proposed  colony  ;  but  nevertheless  some  English  appear  to  have 
formed  a  small  station  for  ships  to  call  at  in  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  which  was  not 
long  after  abandoned.  Flacourt  mentions  the  remains  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  English. 
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for  the  colony,  under  Eoger  Le  Bourg,  who  restored  to  Pronis 
the  government  of  Fort  Dauphin.  The  twelve  principal  mal- 
contents were  banished  with  some  native  women  to  Bourbon, 
and  their  descendants  were  the  famous  Bourbonnais  pirates 
of  future  years. 

A  priest,  M.  de  Bellebarbe,  who  accompanied  Pronis  to 
Madagascar,  attempted  to  proselytise  the  natives  of  Anosy, 
but  without  success,  not  being  supported  by  the  com- 
mandant. 

Another  mutiny  soon  occurred,  which  Pronis,  with  the 
assistance  of  Le  Bourg  was  able  to  suppress,  the  rebels  being 
transported  in  like  manner  to  the  former,  and  about  the  same 
time  Yandremester,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Mauritius  visited 
Fort  Dauphin  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves.  Pronis  and 
Le  Bourg  were  easily  induced  to  supply  Vandremester  with 
natives  who  had  come  in  voluntarily  as  free  servants  into 
Fort  Dauphin ;  whilst  others  who  came  in  to  sell  the 
produce  of  the  country  were  seized  and  likewise  sold  to  the 
Dutch  governor  and  conveyed  to  Mauritius.  Numbers  of 
these  captives  died,  whilst  many  of  the  survivors  escaped 
into  the  interior  of  the  forests  of  Mauritius  and  became 
maroons. 

During  the  month  of  August  1647  M.  Bouguier,  one  of 
the  colonists,  was  massacred,  together  with  five  of  his  com- 
patriots, by  the  Antaray  tribe  near  Mananzary,  where  he  was 
stationed.  Many  other  disorderly  contretemps  occurred,  and, 
what  with  sickness  and  desertions,  M.  Pronis  at  last  found 
himself  shut  up  in  Fort  Dauphin  with  a  garrison  of  not  more 
than  twenty-eight  men,  wholly  dependent  for  provision  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  now  made  pre- 
paration to  destroy  Fort  Dauphin  and  drive  the  invaders  into 
the  sea. 

At  length  the  Compagnie  Franchise  de  1' Orient,  hearing  of  the 
disastrous  state  of  their  colony,  determined  to  send  out  one  of 
their  leading  directors,  M.  Estienne  de  Flacourt,  who  embarked 
on  19  th  May  1648  from  Eochelle,  as  commandant -general  of 
Madagascar,  with  forty -eight  men,  amongst  whom  were  two 
priests,  missionaries  who  were  sent  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Malagasy ;  these  were  MM.  Nacquart 
and  Gondree.  Flacourt  disembarked  on  the  15th  December, 
and  superseded  Pronis,  who  appears  henceforth  to  have  loyally 
served  the  commandant. 
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Before  June  1649  twenty-five  of  the  newly-arrived  French  1649. 
immigrants  were  dead  of  fever,  amongst  them   being   Father  coionists 
Gondree.     His  coadjutor,  Father  Nacquart,  did  not  long  survive,  and  the 
for,  having  built  and  consecrated  a  church  in  February  1650,  i65o-5l. 
he  succumbed  to  fever  in  June  1651. 

In  spite  of  Flacourt's  able  and  energetic    administration,  1653. 
he  was  not  upheld  by  the  Compagnie  de  l'Orient  at   home ; 
indeed,  he  set  sail  for  Europe  in  1653,  but  had  to  put  back 
to  Fort  Dauphin,  where  he  regained  his  authority  after  some 
trouble. 

Meantime  the  period  of  concession  for  ten  years  granted 
by  the  French  Government  to  the  company  had  expired,  the 
renewal  of  the  concession  was  not  even  asked  for,  Flacourt 
was  left  without  instructions  or  resources,  and  he  returned  to 
France  on  12th  February  1655.  Before  leaving,  the  govern-  1655. 
ment  of  Fort  Dauphin  was  again  offered  to  the  unfortunate 
Pronis,  who  had  since  come  out  in  command  of  a  ship,  and  he 
accepted  the  post.1 

The  same  vessels,  under  La  Forest  des  Eoyers  and  Pronis,  Work  of 
which  brought  out  the  news  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  French  f^f^hers 
company,  also  brought  out  two  priests  who  were  anxious  to  in  Mada- 
work   in    Madagascar.      These    were    Lazarist    fathers,    MM.   gascar- 
Monnier  and  Bourdaise,  sent,  like  their  predecessors,  by  Saint 
Vincent   de  Paul.     The  first   of  these   who   accompanied  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  took  the  fever  and  died.     M.  de 
Bourdaise    lived  on  and  worked  heroically   alone  until  25th 
June   1657,  when  he  died:  "Bourdaise  fut  durant  trois  ans 
environ  le  seul  apotre  de  Madagascar." 

Five   years   elapsed   before  successors  were  found  in  the  1662. 
persons  of  MM.  Estienne,  Father  Patte,  and  a  Malagasy  con- 
vert, a  pupil  of  the  mission,  who  had  been  taken  to  France  by 
Flacourt,  and  brought  up  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Saint 
Lazare,  Paris,  "  sous  Us  yeux  de  ce  grand  saint." 

'I  Scarcely  had  Flacourt  left  the  island  than  a  conflagration,  caused  by  care- 
lessness, burnt  up  the  buildings  within  the  fort,  and  destroyed  all  the  stores  of 
provision,  ammunition,  and  material  in  the  place.  This  fire  lasted  three  days, 
and  caused  the  death  of  Pronis  from  intense  chagrin  and  vexation.  The  command 
devolved  upon  Sieur  Desperriers,  who  celebrated  his  accession  to  the  government 
by  the  massacre  of  a  large  number  of  natives,  accused  by  him  of  having  partici- 
pated in  the  assassination  of  Capitaine  La  Forest  des  Eoyers,  who  (says  M.  du 
Bocage)  richly  deserved  his  fate  for  having  burnt,  under  some  trivial  pretext 
the  crops  over  a  large  area  on  the  mainland  beyond  Ste.  Marie.  The  avenging 
of  Des  Royers's  death  on  people  situated  a  hundred  leagues  distant  on  the  part  of 
Desperriers  was  cruelly  absurd  and  inexpedient. 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  privilege  of  the  Societe  de 
l'Orient;  Marshal  le  Due  de  la  Meilleraye  obtained  the  con- 
cession for  his  own  profit,  and  sent  out  Champmargou,  or 
Charmargou,  to  administer  the  government  of  Madagascar ;  but 
on  the  death  of  the  duke,  his  son,  the  Due  de  Mazarin  sold 
his  rights  to  the  king  for  20,000  livres,  and  Champmargou 
resigned  his  post.  During  his  career  in  Madagascar  Champ- 
margou sustained  a  continued  war,  chiefly  caused  by  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  priest  Estienne.  Champmargou  arrived  to 
supply  the  place  of  Flacourt  in  1660,  and,  finding  the  fort 
destroyed,  immediately  set  about  rebuilding  it.  He  next  sent 
one  of  his  officers,  M.  Le  Vacher  of  Eochelle,  to  explore  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Matitanana.  By  the  Malagasy,  how- 
ever, this  officer  was  known  as  La  Case,  under  which  name  his 
memory  was  long  held  in  respect  by  the  natives,  who  also 
gave  him  the  noble  title  of  Dian  Pousse  (Andrian-potsy  ?  =  the 
white  king).  Le  Vacher,  by  means  of  his  courage,  moderation, 
and  tact,  had  gained  a  great  ascendency  over  the  natives,  and 
was  unjustly  treated  by  Champmargou,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
popularity.  In  consequence,  Le  Vacher  with  five  of  his  com- 
patriots withdrew  from  the  settlement  and  went  over  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  province  of  Ambolo  (Karambola).  On  the 
death  of  this  chief  his  daughter  Andria-Nony  who  had  married 
Le  Vacher,  became  the  princess  of  the  tribe.  Meantime  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Dauphin  were  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
provision,  for  Champmargou  had  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
Le  Vacher  and  his  comrades,  which  incensed  the  chiefs  friendly 
to  Le  Vacher,  so  that  they  refused  to  supply  the  fort.  At  this 
juncture  a  French  ship  arrived,  and  its  captain,  M.  Kercadio, 
persuaded  Champmargou  to  treat  with  Le  Vacher  ;  a  temporary 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  fort  supplied  by  the  tribes, 
after  which  Le  Vacher  again  retired  to  Ambolo. 

Within  a  year  of  his  arrival  Father  Estienne  was  invited  by 
Andria-Manango  to  visit  his  village,  expressing  a  wish  to  be 
baptized.  Although  forewarned  that  treachery  was  intended, 
Estienne,  accompanied  by  Patte  and  their  native  Christian 
servant,  went  to  the  dwelling  of  the  chief,  where  they  were 
received  with  apparent  cordiality ;  but  Andria-Manango  had 
poisoned  their  food,  and  whilst  Father  Patte  succumbed  to  the 
poison,  his  companions  were  finished  off  by  blows  from  clubs. 

Champmargou  sent  a  detachment  under  La  Forge  to  devas- 
tate the  country  of  Manango,  which  detachment  was  slaughtered 
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by  the  brother-in-law  of  Manango,  a  chief  named  by  the  French  1664; 
La  Vautangue;   upon  which  Champmargou  issued  out   from  j^nlngo 
Fort  Dauphin  and  commenced  a  campaign  of  vengeance  through-  defeatedby 
out  the  interior.     When  returning  to  Fort  Dauphin  the  passage 
of  the  river  Mandrara  was  disputed  by  Andria-Manango,  who 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  wearing  the  cloak  and  cap  of 
Father  Estienne,  and  accompanied  by  some  six  thousand  men. 
The  fate  of  the  colony  would  have  been  determined  at  this 
juncture,  but  for  the  arrival  of  La  Case,  accompanied  by  ten 
Frenchmen  and   three  thousand   natives,  subjects  of  Andria- 
Nony.     La  Case,  plunging  into  the  river,  attacked  Manango, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  put  the  enemy 
to  flight.     Manango  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  which  was 
saved  only  by  the  valour  of  a  chief,  Babesa. 

The  French  at  Fort  Dauphin  were  now  confined  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  Andria-Manango  cut  off  all  supplies,  so  that  the 
garrison  would  have  been  speedily  reduced  had  not  La  Case 
found  means  to  supply  them  with  five  thousand  bullocks.  In 
return  the  French  East  India  Company  sent  out  a  lieutenant's 
commission  to  La  Case,  who  promised  that  if  the  company 
would  send  him  out  a  force  of  two  hundred  Frenchmen  he 
would  conquer  the  whole  island  and  establish  the  permanent 
authority  of  the  French  Government  in  Madagascar. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  the  eminent  1664. 
financier  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales  was  p^n^cies 
formed,  which  was  to  have  Madagascar  for  its  headquarters,  indes 
the  name  of  that  island  being   changed  for  the  occasion  to     nen  a 
France  Orientale.      M.  cle   Beausse  was  named  by   the  king 
president  of  the  council ;  M.  de  Champmargou,  second  coun- 
cillor ;  and  M.  Souchu  de  Bennefort,  secretary.     These  officials, 
with  a  grand  seal  and  great  ostentation,  proceeded  to  Mada- 
gascar   and    took    solemn   possession   of    the   island,    and    an 
inventory  of  the  stores  at  Fort  Dauphin.     On  the  1st  July  1665. 
1665   a  second  edict   confirmed  the  former  concessions,  and 
accorded  new  privileges  to  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales. 
It  ordained  that  the  name  of  the  island  should  be  lie  Dcmphine. 
Le  Sieur  Pierre  de  Beausse,  president  of  the  supreme  council, 
died  the  same  year.     The  great  seal  of  the  company  represented  Gallia 
the  king  Louis  XIV.  in  his  robes  with  the  following  inscrip-  0rientalls- 
tion  : — "  Ludovici  XIV.  Francise  et  Navarrse  Begis  Sigillum  ad 
usum  Supremi  Consilii  Gallise  Orientalis." 

The  system  of  government  which  retained  the  executive 
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1667.  power  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  council  did  not  remain  in 

organfsa°f    f°rce  long-1     A  new .  organisation  was  established  in  1667  by 
tion.  which  the  executive  power  was  confided  to  the  hands  of  a 

viceroy,  Messire  Francois  de  Lopis,  Marquis  de  Monde- 
vergue,  who  bore  the  title  of  admiral,  and  lieutenant-general 
of  all  places  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  French  beyond  the 
equinoctial  line.  This  viceroy  was  assisted  by  two  directors, 
Les  Sieurs  La  Faye  and  Caron,  the  latter  a  Dutchman,  formerly 
a  director  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

1667.  On  the  10th  March  1667  M.  le  Comte  de  Mondevergue 
arrived  at  Fort  Dauphin  with  six  vessels,  one  of  which  carried 
thirty -six  guns,  the  two  directors,  a  procureur- general,  four 
companies  of  infantry,  ten  chiefs  of  colonisation,  eight  mer- 
chants, and  thirty -two  men.  La  Case  established  friendly 
relations  between  this  force  and  the  natives,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Madagascar  peace 
reigned.     He  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  major  of  the  island. 

1668.  Even  under  these  new  auspices  the  French  colony  did  not 
flourish,  and  in  1668  we  find  that  the  king  was  forced  to 
lend  to  the  company  a  sum  of  two  million  livres  in  order  to 
preserve  the  colony  from  being  abandoned.  Nevertheless  in- 
trigues and  corruption  again  prevailed  against  M.  de  Mon- 
devergue, and  his  successor,  Admiral  de  la  Haye,  went  out 
as  governor-general  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  in  the 
"Navarre"  of  fifty -six  guns  and  1000  tons  burden.  He 
brought  out  with  him  unlimited  powers  from  the  king,  who 
abolished  the  council  and  disestablished  the  directorate  of  the 
unfortunate  colony. 

1670.  Admiral  de  la  Haye  arrived  at  Madagascar  in  November 
1670,  and  his  predecessor  embarked  for  Europe  in  February 

1671.  1671;  but,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  being  unable  to  justify 
himself  to  the  king,  he  was  interned  in  his  chateau  at  Saumur, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  chagrin.  Meantime 
M.  de  la  Haye,  instead  of  employing  his  fleet  to  assist  the 
French  colony  in  Madagascar,  reappointed  Champmargou  as 
governor,  and  sailed  away  to  Surat  with  his  troops.  It  seems 
that  Champmargou,  according  to  the  accounts  of  De  Eennefort 
and  Eochon,  died  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  admiral ; 
according  to  another  account  both  he  and  La  Case  successively 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

1  See  Madagascar,  Possession  Francaise  depuis  16^2,  par  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage, 
p.  203. 
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La  Bretesche,  son-in-law  of  La  Case,  succeeded  his  relation  1672. 
as  major  of  the  island,  but  lacked,  the  talents   of  Le  Vacher,  driven^out 
and  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position.     The  end  was  not  of  Mada- 
far  off.     The  natives,  who  had  watched  the  gradual  disintegra-  gas< 
tion  and  weakness  of  the  fading  colony,  took  the  opportunity 
when  the  French  were  celebrating  midnight  mass  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  a  church  outside  the  fort,  to  assault  the  place.      The 
majority  of  the  colonists  were  massacred  without  mercy,  and 
only  a  few  escaped,  including  La  Bretesche.     Le  Gentil  records 
that  the  fugitives  who  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  ship  were 
taken  to  Bourbon,  where  they  established  themselves. 

Such  was  the  lamentable  failure  of  the  first  French  estab- 
lishments in  Madagascar,  which,  commencing  in  1642  under 
Pronis,  had  languished  thirty  years.  The  want  of  loyalty, 
incapacity,  and  greed  of  the  agents  were  the  great  causes 
which  contributed  towards  this  disaster,  which  was  inevitable 
from  the  time  that  the  colonists  commenced  to  ill-treat  the  1686. 
natives.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  abandonment,  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  never  ceased  to  consider  Madagascar  as 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  to  which 
that  island  was  formally  reunited  by  an  order  in  council 
dated  4th  June  1686.1 

A  narrative  purporting  to  be  the  journal  of  a  sailor  lad,  1702-17. 
cast  away  on  the  south  coast  of  Madagascar,  where  he  states  ^^y's 
that  he  was  kept  in  captivity  from  1702  to  1717,  has  gener-.  captivity. 
ally  been  accepted  as  a  true  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
supposed  writer  during  those  fifteen  years ;  but  later  investiga- 
tion has  thrown  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  pretended 
journal.      Eobert   Drury,   the    supposed   author,    undoubtedly 
existed,  but  his  story  has  evidently  been  worked  up  by  some 
accomplished  writer,  who,  if  he  was  not  Daniel  Defoe  himself, 
must  have  been  a  clever  imitator  of  that  incomparable  romanc- 
ist.     The  details  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants closely  agree  with  those  described  by  Flacourt,  but  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  facts  detailed  in  the  work 
(see  chapter  xv.  on  "  Bibliography  "). 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  at  the  beginning 

1  "Tout  considere,  Sa  Majeste  etant  en  conseil,  en  consequence  de  la  renoncia- 
tion  faite  par  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales  a  la  propriete  et  seigneurie  de  l'ile 
de  Madagascar,  que  Sa  Majeste  a  agreee  et  approuveee,  a  reuni  et  reunit  a  son 
doniaine  ladite  ile  de  Madagascar,  forts  et  habitations  en  dependant  .  .  .  pour, 
par  Sa  Majeste  en  disposer  en  toute  propriete,  seigneurie  et  justice." 
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1722-24.      of  the  eighteenth  Madagascar  was  made  a  general  resort  and 

Hidorylf  rendezvous   for   the   pirates  who   infested  the  Indian  Ocean. 

the  Pirates.  Captain  Johnson  published  in  1724  an  interesting  account  of 

the  doings  of  these  freebooters  in  the  north  and  north-eastern 

ports   of   the   island.      From    a    piratical    settlement,   named 

Libertatia,  established  by  Captains  Misson,  Carracioli,  and  Tew, 

marauding  expeditions  were  fitted  out  on  a  large  scale.     These 

pirates  or  forbans  were  finally  routed  out  of  Ste.  Marie,  their 

principal    resort    in    1722-23,    when    their    daring    exploits 

had  created  universal  alarm  amongst  all  the  European  naval 

powers. 

Edicts  of  Edicts 2  were  again  issued  by  the  French  Government  in 

1719-20-      May    m9j   July   1^20^  and   June   lt725>   perpetliating   the 

repeated  claims  of  France  to  her  rights  of  supremacy  in 
Madagascar.  All  the  French  historians  agree  in  maintaining 
that  France  has  never  renounced  her  proprietary  rights  over 
Madagascar.  M.  Lanessan,  who  drew  up  the  report  of  the 
recent  committee  on  Madagascar  affairs,  insists  strongly  on  this 
point ;  he  says :  "  La  France  n'a  jamais  cesse  de  revendiquer  la 
possession  de  Madagascar  et  que  jamais  cette  propri^te'  ne  lui 
a  ete  contested  par  aucune  puissance  Europ^enne." 
1733.  It  was  not  until  1733  that  the  French  Government  sent 

tion  ofAn-  M.  de  Cossigny,  an  engineer  by  profession,  to  examine  Antongil 
tongil  Bay.  Baj,  an(J  to  form  there  an  establishment  should  the  locality 
appear  fitted  for  colonisation.  This  preliminary  investigation, 
which  was  carried  out  by  a  surveying  expedition  in  three  ships, 
led  to  no  practical  results,  on  account  of  the  reported  insalu- 
brity of  this  line  of  coast. 
1746.  Again,  thirteen  years  later,  M.  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais, 

governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  visited  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time  survey- 
ing the  country  and  studying  its  resources, — not  with  a 
view  to  colonisation,  however,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  provision  for  the  Mascarene 
Islands. 
1750.  In  1750  the  Compagnie  Franchise  des  Indes  contemplated 

pagnie"1"      forming  an  establishment  on  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie,  and  for 
Fran9aise     this  purpose  their  agent,  chef  de  colonie,  M.  Gosse  obtained  a 

des  Indes. 

1  See  Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  chargie  oV examiner  le  projet  de 
Loi  pourtant  ouverture  au  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies,  au  titre  de 
Vexercice  1884,  d'un  credit  extraordinaire  pour  les  dipenses  occasionnies  par  les 
6v6nements  de  Madagascar.     Par  M.  de  Lanessan,  Depute. 
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concession  from  Bety,1  daughter  of  the  late  King  Batsimilahy,2  1750. 
of  a  strip  of  coast  extending  from  Foule  Point  to  Antongil 
Bay  (Cape  Bellones  ?),  in  addition  to  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie, 
which  lies  opposite  to  Point  Larree.  Unfortunately  Gosse 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  unfitted  by  nature  to  organise 
properly  such  an  establishment  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

Bochon  and  Le  Gentil  represent  him  as  both  unjust,  cruel,  1754. 
and  tyrannising  over  the  natives  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,   M*GoCs™e° 
and    at    the    same    time    imprudent    in    neglecting     to    take  ™&  his 
measures  of  precaution  for  the  safety  of  his  followers.      Conse-  panions. 
quently  in  1754  the  Malagasy,  irritated  by  his  conduct,  rose  up, 
surprised  the  post,  and  massacred  Gosse  and  all  his  companions. 
A  vessel,  despatched  from   the  Isle  of  Prance,  punished  the 
natives  with  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  the  chieftainess  Bety, 
accused  of  treachery  (although  it  appears  that  she  had  done 
everything  in  her  power  to  avert  the  disaster),  was  carried  off 
as  a  prisoner  to  Port  Louis.     Here  she  was  able  to  clear  her- 
self of  any  complicity  in  the  massacre,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Foule  Point,  where  she  ceded  for  a  second  time  the  island  of 
Ste.  Marie  to  the  French  Government.     Bety  on  her  return  to 
Madagascar  took  with  her  a  French  soldier,  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  named  La  Bigorne,  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  the  natives  ;  and,  in  1758,  La  Bigorne  was  1758. 
enabled  by  his  influence  to  make  a  treaty  between  the  chief 
Andriamanhary,  with  his  followers,  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  French  East  India  Company.     A  trade  was  shortly  estab-  Trade  with 
lished  between  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Mascarene  Islands,  which  estebSed 
has  continued  until   the  present  day.      Andriamanhary   was  by  La  Bi- 
slain  by  the  Manivolo  in  1767,. and  his  son,  Hoavy  or  Hiavy,  gorne' 
succeeded  to  a  moiety  of  his  possessions. 

(A  fuller  notice  of  the   French  colony  of   Ste.  Marie  de 
Madagascar  will  be  found  in  chapter  iii.) 

Under  the  direction  of  the  then  French  minister  of  marine,  1768. 
M.  le  Due  de  Praslin,  M.  de  Modave  in  1768   retook  posses-  ^uphin 
sion  of  Fort  Dauphin.     Here  he  proposed  to  create  a  depot  retaken 
wherefrom  to  supply  provisions  to  the  islands  of  France  and  of  by  M.°de 
Bourbon, — the  former   island   forming   a   formidable   strategic  Modave. 
position,  in  fact  being  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  Indies. 

1  "  Acte  de  cession  de  l'ile  Sainte  Marie  a  la  France  par  Beti  en  1750,"  Annex 
H  to  M.  Lanessan's  Report. 

2  Ratsimilahy  died  in  1745,  and  was  sneceeded  by  his  son  Andriamanhary, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Foule  Point. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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1768.  M.  de  Modave  proposed  to  carry  out  his  plans  by  peaceable 
means,  and  to  hold  his  post  in  friendly  relations  with  the  tribes 
in  its  vicinity.  For  this  purpose  he  obtained  the  concession 
of  a  portion  of  the  coast  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fanjahery, 
and  endeavoured  to  form  an  agricultural  plantation  and  settle- 
ment ;  but  the  support  of  the  home  Government  was  wanting, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  project,  and  this  fruitless  attempt  to  re-establish 

1769.  Fort  Dauphin  was  finally  given  up  in  the  following  year,  when 
France  was  absorbed  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  American  War. 

1768.  The  time  had  now  arrived  when  competent  scientific  natu- 

m.  Poivre.  raiistg  were  attracted  to  Madagascar.  By  a  chance,  which 
rarely  occurs,  there  was  appointed  governor  to  the  Isle  of  France 
an  educated  gentleman,  of  advanced  liberality  in  thought,  and 
zealous  on  all  occasions  to  advance  the  cause  of  science.  M. 
Poivre  was  in  all  respects  a  man  deserving  of  respect  and 
admiration. 
m.  L'Abbe  In   1768   the  Chevalier  Grenier,  who  had  with  him  on 

Roc  on.  board,  his  ship  M.  Alexis-Marie  de  Eochon  (then  a  young  man 
of  twenty-eight  years  of  age),  a  priest  and  astronomer,  visited 
Madagascar.  During  this  expedition  the  true  positions  of 
several  points  of  the  coast-line  were  accurately  determined. 
Eochon  had  received  from  Governor  Poivre  instructions  to  col- 
lect "  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  contribuer  aux  progres  des  sciences  et 
des  arts."  Accordingly  he  brought  back  to  the  "  Jardin  du  Boi," 
at  Pamplemousses,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  the  more  remarkable 
specimens  of  plants,  and  also  geological  samples  of  the  rocks,  etc. 
Soon  afterwards  Philibert  Commerson,  who  had  accom- 
M.  Com-  panied  Bougainville  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  Australia, 
was  despatched  in  his  turn  to  study  the  botany  and  resources 
of  Madagascar  by  order  of  the  Mauritius  Government.  For  the 
first  time  a  true  naturalist  visited  the  country  already  trodden 
by  so  many  Frenchmen.  This  explorer  thoroughly  examined 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Dauphin,  discovering  and  gathering 
an  infinite  variety  of  novelties,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  mak- 
ing a  careful  scientific  reconnaissance  of  the  hitherto  unexplored 
country.  He  first  declared,  what  has  since  been  fully  recog- 
nised, that  the  great  African  island  does  not  resemble  any 
1771.  other  country  in  the  world.     In  1771  he  wrote  to  his  intimate 

friend,  the  astronomer  Lalande,  "  Quel  admirable  pays  que  Mada- 


merson. 


Madagas 
car  aland  of 


promise  to    gascar,  c'est  a  Madagascar  que  je  puis  annoncer  aux  naturalistes, 
na  ura  is  s.  qU>est  ja  terre  ^e  promission  p0ur  eux#     Cest  la  que  la  nature 
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semble  s'etre  retiree  comme  dans  un  sanctuaire  particulier  pour  y  1771. 
travailler  sur  d'autres  modeles  que  sur  ceux  ou  elle  est  asservie 
ailleurs  ;  les  formes  les  plus  insolites,  les  plus  merveilleuses,  s'y 
rencontrent  a  chaque  pas."  Many  travellers  had  already  seen 
this  strange  natural  fauna  and  flora,  but  it  required  the  eyes  of 
the  skilled  expert  and  naturalist  to  observe  the  peculiarities 
and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  and  animal  life  in  the  woods  of 
Madagascar.  Unfortunately  this  careful  observer  of  nature, 
worn  out  and  suffering  from  ill  health,  was  only  able  to  con- 
tinue his  researches  for  a  space  of  four  months.  Commerson 
never  lived  to  see  his  collections  properly  determined.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1776,  1776. 
but  eight  days  previous  to  his  election  he  had  died  at  Port 
Louis,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  years. 

After  Commerson  another  distinguished  naturalist,  Sonnerat,  1774. 
who  had  already  studied  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  India,  nerat.n" 
touched  at  Madagascar.  A  very  short  stay,  however,  sufficed 
to  enable  this  savant  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  many  facts  of 
exceeding  interest.  Sonnerat  was  the  first  to  describe  many 
species  of  hitherto  undescribed  plants,  amongst  others  he  dis- 
covered the  Bavenala,  or  traveller's  tree,  now  so  well  known 
and  rendered  so  interesting  by  its  peculiar  attributes.  Besides, 
Sonnerat  discovered  several  species  of  lemur,  and  above  all 
was  the  first  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  celebrated  and  mys- 
terious aye-aye,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  mammals.1 

In  1772  a  certain  adventurer,  calling  himself  Benyowsky,2  1772. 
and  by  his  own  account  a  political  refugee  escaped  from  Siberia,  u*f™  g1^ 
arrived   from   Canton  at  Port  Louis,  where  he  was  naturally  yowsky. 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  by  the  governor,  M.  Poivre, 
who   on   his   proceeding  to   France  wrote  to  the  minister  of 
marine    to   put   him   on   his   guard    against    this    adventurer. 
Ben}'owsky,   however,   with    plausibility  persuaded    the    Due 
d'Aiguillon  to  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  a  fresh  expedi- 
tion to  Madagascar,  and  asked  for  three  hundred  men  to  accom- 
pany   him.       The    duke    had    his    suspicions    and    therefore 
prudently  placed  the  whole  expedition  under  the  orders  of  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  France.     Benyowsky  arrived  out  with 

1  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientates  et  d,  la  Chine,  par  M.  Sonnerat,  Commissaire 
de  la  Marine,  Naturaliste  Pensionnaire  du  Roi,  tome  ii.  chap.  3  ;  Be  I'lle  de 
Madagascar,  pp.  55-79. 

2  The  full  title  assumed  by  this  charlatan  was  Le  Baron  Maurice  Auguste 
d'Alladar  de  Benyowski,  General  de  la  premiere  Confederation.  See  Voyage  a 
Madagascar  et  aux  Indes  Orientates,  par  M.  L'Abbe  Rochon  (Paris,  1791). 
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1773.  his  expedition  in  1773,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
made  by  M.  de  Coligny  to  M.  de  Boynes,  the  minister  of 
marine,  chose  Antongil  Bay  as  the  scene  of  his  operations. 
M.  de  Tournay,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  M. 
Maillart,  his  commissary,  informed  Benyowsky  that  they  con- 
sidered his  proposed  establishment  as  prejudicial  to  their  trade. 
A  portion  of  the  troops  were  sent  on  to  the  coast  on  the   7th 

1774.  December  1773,  and  Benyowsky  followed  in  February  of  the 
year  1774. 

Adventures  Benyowsky  convened  the  local  chiefs  and  obtained  from 

sky.eny°W"  them  a  grant  of  land,  but  without  permission  to  erect  fortresses, 
and  an  oath  of  friendship  was  entered  into  between  him  and 
the  principal  chiefs.  The  river  Tingballe  was  explored  for 
some  distance,  and  agents  despatched  into  the  southern  pro- 
vinces down  the  coast  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues 
from  Louisbourg,  the  name  of  Benyowsky's  settlement.  Before 
long  the  malarious  climate  decimated  the  small  colony,  and  as 
the  authorities  in  the  Mascarenes  withheld  their  assistance, 
Benyowsky  wTas  reduced  to  extremities.  The  Sakalava  also 
threatened  hostilities,  and  moreover  orders  arrived  from  France 
that  Benyowsky  was  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  post  established  at  Louisbourg.  Benyowsky  upon 
this  resigned  the  command  of  the  French  establishment  and 
troops  to  M.  de  Sanglier,  and  after  arranging  a  treaty  with  the 
natives,  embarked  on  board  the  "  Belle  Arthur "  brig  for  the 
Cape,  whence  he  proceeded  to  France.  On  arriving  in  France 
the  authorities  refused  to  recognise  him,  and  this  persevering 
adventurer  next  tried  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  re- 

1783.  cognise  him  as  lord  paramount  of  Madagascar,  a  proposal 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  met  with  no  encouragement ;  how- 
ever, he  subsequently  made  a  similar  attempt  in  America  with 
some  success. 

It  was  about  this  period  (1775-1785)  that  Iamboasalama 
or  Andrianimpoinimerina  became  chief  of  the  Hova  tribe,  and 
commenced  his  career  of  conquest  and  consolidation  of  the 
highland  tribes  under  his  rule. 

1784.  In  October  1784  Benyowsky  sailed  from  Baltimore  for 
sky's^nde-  Madagascar,  and  cast  anchor  in  Antongil  Bay,  ten  leagues 
pendent  ex-  south-west  of  Cape  Sebastian,  where  he  landed  his  cargo  and 

formed  a  camp.  During  his  stay  here  his  old  friend  Andriam- 
boina,  the  king  of  the  Iboina,  came  over  to  him  together  with 
the  chief  of  Boy  anna.    His  next  proceeding  was  to  take  possession 


pedition. 
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of  the  French  store  depot  at  ISTgcmtsy,  where  he  proceeded  to  1784. 
build  a  fort,  and  commenced  the  establishment  of  a  town  and 
factory.     He  also  sent  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  to 
seize  the  French  factory  at  Foule  Point ;  but  seeing  a  frigate 
at  anchor  there,  they  desisted. 

According   to  Copland,  the  Government   of   the    Isle    of 
France,  hearing  of  these  piratical  doings,  at  once  despatched 
the  "  Louisa  "  frigate,  commanded  by  Vicomte  de  la  Croix  to 
destroy  the  fort  and  secure  Benyowsky.      The  "  Louisa  "  arrived 
at  Foule  Point  on  the    7th   May  1786,  having  on  board  a  1786. 
detachment  of  sixty  men  of  the  Pondicherry  regiment,  under  kmedby  Y 
Captain   Larcher.      This    force  proceeded    against  the  fort  at  the  French 
Ngontsy,  which  was  defended  by  two  four-pounder  guns  and 
a  few  swivel  wall-pieces,  which  were  fired  against  the  advanc- 
ing troops,  who,  returning  the  fire,  killed  Benyowsky  at  the 
first  discharge.       Such  was  the  end  of  the  adventurer  Ben- 
yowsky, on  the  23d  May  1786. 

The  terrible  French  Eevolution  which  commenced  in  1789   1789. 
put  a  stop  to  all  projects  of  colonisation  in  Madagascar ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  island  continued  to  be  visited  by  European 
vessels.       In    1791    Lord    Keith   on   his    way   to    the    East 
Indies   refreshed    his    fleet    at    St.   Augustine's   Bay.       Some 
interesting  particulars  respecting   the  state  of  the  natives  at 
this    period    are    given   in    an    account    of   the    loss    of   the 
"  Winterton,"    East    Indiaman    (wrecked    on    the    south-west 
coast  in  the  year  1792),  by  Mr.  Buchan  of  Kelloe,  who  was  1792. 
a  passenger  in  the  ship.     The  slave  trade  at  this  period  flour-  The  slave 
ished,  and  Mr.  Buchan  describes  how  he  saw  these  poor  Mala-  ?^se  flour" 
gasy  slaves  landed  in  Mauritius,  weary,  sickly,  and  wasted  to 
shadows,  driven  along  as  the  lowest  description  of   animals. 
In  this  same  year  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars,  a  young  botanist, 
visited  Foule  Point,  where,  after  studying  the   endemic  flora 
of  the  vicinity,  he  tabulated  in  a  scientific  form  the  descrip- 
tions of  Madagascar  plants. 

In  the  year  1792  the  French  National  Assembly  deputed 
M.  Lescallier  to  visit  Madagascar  in  order  to  ascertain  once 
more  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  establish  a  colony  in 
the  island.  On  his  arrival  at  Foule  Point,  where  the  French 
still  maintained  a  small  depot,  he  found  the  Chief  Hiavy  (?)  dead 
and  his  son  Tsitiakovola  (?)  reigning  in  his  stead.  Lescallier's 
report  is  given  in  a  memoir  in  the  papers  of  the  National 
Institute. 
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After  the  visit  of  Lescallier  no  other  attempt  was  made  by 
the  French  to  establish  a  settlement  in  the  island,  the  wars 
which  succeeded  the  revolution  giving  full  employment  to  the 
national  resources ;  but  during  the  short  peace  in  1801  Bory 
de  St.  Vincent  was  sent  on  an  errand  to  Madagascar,  which 
island  he  reported  was  capable  of  being  made  the  first  colony 
in  the  world,  and  which  would  supply  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo 
if  the  French  Government  chose. 

In  1802  Mr.  D.  Inverarity,  H.E.I.C.S.,  made  an  excellent 
but  limited  survey  of  Bembatoka  Bay. 

In  1807  another  attempt  was  made  by  some  Frenchmen 
from  the  Isle  of  France  to  reform  the  settlement  at  Foule 
Point,  but  during  the  hot  season  they  were  carried  off,  almost 
to  a  man,  by  the  deadly  fever  incidental  to  the  low  coast  and 
salt  marshes  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

Impoina,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Imerina,  the  central 
province  of  the  island,  and  who  had  formed  the  different 
districts  into  one  powerful  kingdom,  died  in  1808,  leaving  his 
second  son  named  Eadama  as  successor  to  his  dominion. 

Hitherto  all  the  dealings  of  Europeans  and  foreigners  had 
been  with  the  coast  tribes,  whilst  the  interior  highland  tribes 
were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  sea  and  consequently 
with  foreigners.  The  central  plateaux  of  Imerina  and  Betsileo 
were  totally  unknown  to  either  the  French  or  English  colonists, 
and  the  name  Hova  scarcely  appears  in  the  memoirs  and  nar- 
ratives of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  the  accession  of 
Eadama  a  new  phase  of  Malagasy  history  commenced,  and 
almost  coincident  with  this  event  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
flag  was  established  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  capture  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  1810. 


Until  the  capture  of  Mauritius  by  General  Abercrombie,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  history  of  Madagascar  related  almost  solely  to 
a  series  of  tentative  and  futile  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Governments  to  form  colonies  on  the  coast  and  to  the 
dealings  of  the  colonists  with  the  natives  near  the  seashore. 
Subsequent  to  this  event  the  modern  history  of  Madagascar 
comprehends  the  dealings  between  the  English  colonial 
authorities  of  Mauritius  and  the  Hova  Government,  which  had 
been  established  on  a  permanent  footing  in  Imerina.  It 
may  be  therefore  as  well,  at  this  juncture  to  briefly  re- 
capitulate the  leading  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 


ditional 
history. 
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the  Hova  supremacy  up  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the 
first  Eadama. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  island  has  ever  sub-  Brief 
mitted  to  one  sovereign,  although  various  chiefs  have  at  differ-  g|v°  t°a_ 
ent  periods  extended  their  conquests  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  provinces.  Had  any  of  these  been  succeeded  by 
chiefs  of  equal  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  success,  the  petty  pro- 
vinces would  long  since  have  been  amalgamated ;  but  it  has 
generally  occurred  in  Madagascar,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world's 
history,  that  on  the  death  of  a  successful  chieftain  some  feeble 
or  misguided  son  has  lost  all  that  his  father  gained ;  and  in 
some  instances  a  father,  after  having  acquired  a  considerable 
addition  of  territory,  has  at  his  decease  divided  his  conquests 
among  his  sons,  thus  scattering  the  foundation  for  consolidation. 

The  original  Hova  chiefs  appear  to  have  had  their  capital 
at  Ampandrana,  a  village  to  the  south  of  the  present  capital ; 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  chieftains  who 
ruled  there,  in  the  line  of  Eadama's  ancestors  from  a  remote 
period.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  any  conception  of 
the  dates  or  epochs  of  these  semi-mythical  heroes.  Ellis  gives 
their  names  as — 

1.  Eafandrana.  Supposed 

2.  Eafandrandana.  «  the  Hova 

3.  Eafandrampohy.  kinss- 

4.  Eafandramenitra. 

5.  Ealohafandrana. 

6.  Eamasinaloha-fandrana. 

7.  Andriamparamahery. 

The  seat  of  government  was  now  changed,  and  the  follow- 
ing chiefs  kept  their  headquarters  at  Merimanjaka,  a  village 
to  the  south  of  Alasora  : — 

8.  Andriamizimizina,  son  of  Andriamparamahery. 

9.  Andrianahitrahitra. 

10.  Andrianambaniravina. 

11.  Eatokanaminitany. 

12.  Eaverisahala. 

13.  Eatsimisitoazy. 

14.  Eavadifohy,  chieftainess. 

15.  Eangita,  do. 

16.  Andriamponga. 

1 7.  Andriamanelo,  who  reigned  at  Alasora,  and  consecrated 
the  pool  at  Ifarihy  for  the  ceremony  of  circumcision.     To  him 
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succeeded  his  son  Eabiby,  who  went  to  the  north  and  became 
chieftain  of  the  village  now  called  Ambohitrabiby. 

18.  Eabiby,  afterwards  named  Ealambo  on  account  of  his 
having  killed  a  wild  hog. 

19.  Andrianjaka,  who  fixed  his  capital  at  Antananarivo. 
2  0 .  Andriantsimito viaminandriana. 

21.  Andriantsoronandriana  (?) 

2  2 .  Andriantsitakatrandrian  a  (?) 

Whether  these  last  three  are  so  many  names  belonging 
to  the  same  chieftain  or  the  names  of  these  chieftains  in 
succession  is  uncertain. 

23.  Andriamasinavalona.  This  chief  united  all  the 
tribes  and  clans  of  Imerina  into  one  kingdom,  which  at  his 
death  was  divided  amongst  his  sons  and  a  nephew. 

2  4.  Andriantsimito  viaminandriana. 

25.  Andriambelomasina,  whose  capital  was  at  Ambohi- 
manga  in  Avaradrano. 

26.  Andrianjafy. 

27.  Iamboasalama,  brother  of  preceding  chief.  Took  the 
name  of  Andrianimpoinimerina. 

28.  Eadama  I. 

Under  Impoinimerina  ("  the  object  or  desire  of  Imerina")  the 
provinces  of  V6nizongo,Imamo,  and  Valdnankaratra,  with  parts  of 
Sihanaka  and  Ankay  were  added  to  Imerina,  but  this  consolidated 
kingdom  yet  remained  tributary  to  the  Sakalava  chiefs  of  Menabe. 

Eadama,  the  second  son  of  Impoinimerina,  was  born  in 
1792  and,  when  his  eldest  brother  was  put  to  death  for  com- 
plicity in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  his  father, 
was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Bezanozano.  He  was 
summoned  to  Antananarivo  either  in  1808  or  1810  with  the 
intelligence  that  his  father  was  dying,  and  on  his  return  found 
the  body  of  Impoina  laid  in  state  in  the  palace  called  Besakana, 
where  the  young  prince  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Imerina  when  the  English  com- 
menced to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Madagascar. 

No  sooner  had  Mauritius  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  than  it  was  determined  to  reduce  the  French  trading 
stations  which  yet  existed  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  These 
were  Foule  Point  and  Tamatave,  which  stations  were  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Sylvain  Eoux,1  who  had  been  appointed  by 

1  M.   Sylvain  Roux   established  Fisatra  as   chief  of  the  Betsimisaraka  at 
Ivondrona,  and  supplied  him  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
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General   Decaen,   late   governor  of  the   Isle  of   France.     An  1811. 
English  squadron  arrived  off  Tamatave  on  February  1811,  and 
all    resistance    being   impossible   M.    Sylvain   Eoux  signed   a 
capitulation  by  which  France  abandoned  her  trading  ports  to 
the   English. 


The  forts   at  these  places  were  destroyed  and 


abandoned. 


Extract  from  MS.  of  Dr.  Bergsten  of  Mauritius. 

"  M.  de  Rasseline,  who  was  one  of  the  expedition  that  went  against 
Benyowsky,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  traders,  but  without  making 
any  pretensions  to  the  government  of  Madagascar,  or  even  to  that  of  the 
tribes  which  were  governed  by  Benyowsky.  He  continued  under  the 
government  of  the  Republic,  to  trade  with  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  with- 
out any  other  power  than  that  of  being  the  chief  of  the  traders. 

"  Under  General  Decaen's 1  government  M.  Sylvain  Roux  was  sent 
to  Tamatave  as  chief  of  the  traders,  and  M.  Jumain  to  Foule  Point. 
These  both  made  arrangements  with  the  chiefs  whom  they  found  estab- 
lished there — Jean  Rene  at  Tamatave,  and  Coroller  at  Betanimena  ;  and  it 
is  very  sure  that  neither  of  those  gentlemen  ever  supposed  that  the  permis- 
sion which  they  had  to  reside  in  Madagascar  constituted  a  right  of 
possession.  They  were  satisfied  with  being  allowed  to  trade  there,  and 
were  glad  to  do  so  under  the  countenance  of  the  two  chiefs  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned. 

"  The  capitulation  of  1810  again  corroborates  our  reasoning  and 
demonstrates  in  the  most  positive  and  evident  manner  that  France  has 
no  title  whatever  which  can  establish  the  pretensions  raised  by  the  journals 
of  Reunion. 

"  By  that  document  (the  capitulation),  we  find  that  Mauritius  with 
its  dependencies  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government ;  this  cession  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  enregistered  by  the  competent 
authorities  in  France  and  England.  No  mention  at  all  is  made  of  Mada- 
gascar, much  less  of  any  right  of  the  French  Government  to  that  island. 

"After  the  taking  of  Paris,  and  the  determination  of  the  allies  to 
reinstate  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France,  the  Count  of  Provence 
went  to  London  to  take  leave  of  the  prince  regent,  before  taking  possession 
of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  island  of  Reunion 
was  restored  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  Madagascar  was  not  comprised  in  this 
restoration,  for  it  did  not  belong  either  to  France  or  England. 

"  The  governor  and  merchants  of  Bourbon,  being  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  trade  of  Madagascar,  were  naturally  unwilling  that 
Mauritius  should  enjoy  the  exclusive  commerce  of  that  island,  which 
would  have  been  of  serious  injury  to  Bourbon. 

"  No  sooner  was  Mauritius  possessed  by  the  English  than  on  examin- 
ing its  archives  for  statistical  information  it  was  observed  that  Madagascar 
occupied  a  place  in  every  record  and  in  a  thousand  gazettes  officielles  as 

1  General  Decaen  (governor-general  of  Mauritius)  was  formerly  a  general  of 
division  in  Moreau's  army,  and,  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the  first  consul 
(after  the  peace  of  Amiens),  had  been  sent  out  as  governor-general  of  the  French 
possessions  in  India. 
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a  regular  dependency  of  Mauritius,  together  with  Seychelles,  Rodriguez, 
etc.  Such  being  the  case  the  governor,  Mr.  Farquhar,  was  perfectly  i  in 
order '  in  proclaiming  Madagascar  as  a  possession  of  England  by  right  of 
conquest.  And  his  excellency  lost  no  time  in  exercising  his  right,  by 
investing  Tamatave,  Foule  Point,  and  other  points  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Madagascar,  at  which  several  places  the  King  of  England  was  formally 
proclaimed.  This  official  title  continued  to  figure  in  the  Mauritius  Govern- 
ment Gazette  for  several  years,  until  at  length,  on  the  resumption  of 
Reunion  in  1815  by  the  French  king,  the  resident  French  in  Madagascar 
threw  off  their  five  years'  allegiance  to  England  and  declared  themselves 
subjects  no  longer  of  Great  Britain.  Others  again,  who  happened  to  be 
Creoles  of  Mauritius  remained  and  found  it  convenient  to  call  themselves 
British  subjects." 

On  the  18th  February  1811  Tamatave  and  Foule  Point, 
the  sole  remaining  French  settlements  on  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar,  capitulated  to  Captain  Lynn,  E.N".,  commanding 
H.M.S.  "  Eclipse."  1  M.  Sylvain  Eoux  signed  the  capitulation 
as  French  agent-general.  After  the  capitulation  the  fort  at 
Tamatave  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilson  of  the  2  2d  Grenadiers, 
who  reported  that  event  in  a  communication  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mauritius,  dated  Tamatave,  27  th  February  1811. 
Foule  Point,  which  was  a  dependency  of  the  settlement  at 
Tamatave,  with  a  subordinate  French  agent,  also  surrendered, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  These  portions 
of  the  coast  were  under  the  government  of  native  chiefs,  to 
whom  M.  Sylvain  Eoux  had  been  accredited  by  the  French 
Government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  now  Mauritius,  as  agent  or 
superintendent  of  trade,  and  the  fort  at  Tamatave  was  for  the 
protection  of  French  trade. 

"  This  capture  was  ratified  by  the  Definite  Treaty  signed  at 
Paris2  on  the  30th  May  1814, ceding  these  settlements  on  the 
east  coast  of  Madagascar  to  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius ;  and  again 
that  treaty  was  confirmed  by  article  1 1  of  the  Definite  Treaty 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  day  of  November  1815.  By 
these  treaties  the  island  of  Bourbon,  or  Eeunion,  which 
the  British  had  captured  at  the  same  time  as  Mauritius,  was 
restored  to  France,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  late 
French  possessions  on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar  in  such 
restoration.     The  contrary  is  indicated  by  an  ordinance  of  the 

1  Madagascar  and  its  People,  by  Lyons  MacLeod,  Esq. ,  consul  at  Mozambique 
— Longmans,  1865. 

-  See  Appendix  B  at  end  of  chapter. 
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King  of  France,  dated  from  the  Tuileries,  17th  December  1817. 
1817,  regulating  the  terms  on  which  trade  with  Bourbon 
shall  be  open  to  the  English.  This  ordinance  states  that  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  brought  in  English  vessels  from  the 
English  establishments  in  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  and  the 
English  settlements  in  Madagascar  shall  be  admitted  subject 
to  the  same  charges  as  those  paid  by  French  vessels.  The 
only  English  settlements  in  Madagascar  at  that  time  were 
those  that  had  been  surrendered  by  the  French.  This  ordi- 
nance is  signed  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  Count  Mole. 

"  The  governor  of  Mauritius  was  authorised  this  year  to  1815. 
allow  trade  for  supplies  of  provisions — viz.  cattle  and  rice — 
to  be  prosecuted  between  Eeunion  and  Madagascar"1  {MacLeod). 

"  The  negotiations  between  Captain  Le  Sage  and  the  chiefs  1816. 
of    Port   Loquez   were    conducted    by    Mr.    Baker,   to    whom  accmmt  of 
Captain    Le    Sage,    previous    to    his    decease,    submitted    his  thenego- 
manuscripts,  together    with    the    documents    relating    to    the 
negotiations.      The    settlement  at  Port   Loquez   appears   from 
these  documents  to  have  been  made  on  the  principle  laid  down 
in  Captain  Le  Sage's  instructions,  to  the  effect  that — '  Mada- 
gascar was  become  a  dependency  of  Mauritius  by  the  conquest 
of  all  the  French  possessions  in  that  island  and  these  seas  by 
the  British.'       The  rights  of  the   natives  were,   nevertheless, 
respected    by   the  British  agents,  who  purchased  various  por- 
tions of  land  for  the  British  Government. 

"  But  a  further  and  special  acquisition  of  territory  was  made  Cession 
by  Great  Britain.     The  settlement  having  been  destroyed,  and  Loquez  to 
the  British  agent  and  others  having  been  massacred,  in  viola-  the  British, 
tion  of   the    most  solemn   treaties,   the    British   Government 
demanded,  through  the  mission  of  Captain  Le  Sage,  and  obtained 
a  satisfaction  from  five  native  chiefs  in   a  further  extensive 
cession   of   territory.       The  extent  of  the  ceded  territory    is 
variously  estimated.      M.   Balbi  (Abrege'  de   Gdographie)  under 
heading  '  lie  de  Madagascar,'  writes — '  II  parait  que  c'est  aussi 

1  "  The  governor  and  merchants  of  Reunion  being  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  trade  of  Madagascar  were  naturally  unwilling  that  Mauritius  should  enjoy 
the  exclusive  commerce  of  that  island,  which  would  have  been  of  serious  injury 
to  Reunion.  An  explanation  on  this  head  therefore  took  place  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  Mr.  Farquhar, 
to  admit  French  traders  into  the  ports  of  Madagascar  without  notice.  In  virtue 
of  this  order  M.  Sylvain  Roux  returned  to  Tamatave,  and  after  his  death  he 
was  replaced  by  M.  Dayot  as  French  agent  at  Madagascar"  {Madagascar  Past 
and  Present). 
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sur  le  territoire  de  ce  peuple  que  se  trouve  le  beau  Port  Loquez, 
ou  d'apres  de  recentes  notices,  un  territoire  de  1 0  0  milles  carris  a 
£te  c^de  dernierement  aux  Anglais  pour  y  former  un  etablisse- 
ment.'  Captain  Le  Sage  stated  that  it  was  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  from  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain  on  which  the  natives 
were  assembled  under  their  five  chiefs  when  the  cession  was 
made.  It  appears  to  have  comprehended  the  entire  land 
lying  between  Cape  East  and  the  extreme  north  point  of 
Madagascar,  Cape  Amber,  comprehending  the  peninsula  and 
splendid  bay  of  Diego  Suarez.  This  took  place  in  1816,  after 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  treaty  with  Eadama  I.  was  ratified 
in  1817  and  renewed  about  two  years  afterwards;  but  no 
cession  of  Port  Loquez  was  mentioned  in  that  treaty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  British  Government  regarded  that  treaty  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  and  accelerating  the  settlement  of  Mada- 
gascar by  British  subjects;  thus  Sir  Bobert  Farquhar,  in  a 
proclamation  gazetted  on  the  3d  March  1821,  invited  British 
subjects  to  settle  in  Madagascar,  referring  to  the  above  treaty 
as  the  means  adopted  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  permanent  and 
extensive  settlement  and  establishment  of  that  great  country. 
When  Captain  Le  Sage  left  Loquez  to  proceed  on  his  mission 
to  Eadama  he  left  the  establishment  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Pye  of  the  Boyal  Marines,  and  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
under  him.  At  this  time  Mr.  Dodertein  was  the  British  agent 
in  Tamatave  "  {Baker). 

To  recapitulate,  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  30th  May  1814,  Bobert  Farquhar,  Esq.,  governor  of 
Mauritius,  issued  a  proclamation  taking  possession  of  Madagascar 
as  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  in  1815  a  party  of  English  were  sent 
over  to  form  an  establishment  at  Port  Loquez  with  the  consent 
of  the  local  chiefs  ;  but  the  whole  party  was  shortly  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  untoward  event.  One  of  the 
petty  chiefs  named  Tsitsipy  (?)  demanded  a  piece  of  cloth  from 
Mr.  Burch,  the  superintendent.  This  demand  being  refused,  a 
quarrel  ensued,  and  Mr.  Blenman  appears  to  have  struck 
the  chief,  upon  which  one  of  the  British  party  was  instantly 
shot.  By  the  intervention  of  other  chiefs  the  affair  was 
made  up  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  Tsitsipy,  who 
requested  Mr.  Burch  and  his  party  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  to  settle  the  affair  in  a  more  formal  manner.  Un- 
suspicious of  treachery,  they  went  unarmed  in  order  to  avoid 
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exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  and  to  show  their  con-  1815. 
fidence  in  the  amicable  measures  to  which  they  had  agreed,  the  English 
On  their  approach,  the  natives  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  settlers. 
alarm,  but  finding  the  English  without  means  of  defence  they 
rushed   upon  them,  and    the   whole   party,   except   one   man 
who  made  his  escape  in  a  boat,  were  massacred  on  the  spot. 
Amongst  those  slain  were  Mr.  Blenman,  Mr.  Burch,  and  Mr. 
Butter.      On  this  event  becoming  known  in  Mauritius  Captain 
Le  Sage  was  despatched  by  the  governor  to  investigate  the 
matter  on  the  spot.      Tsitsipy  was  arrested  by  some  friendly 
natives,  and,  though  nearly  allied  to  several  powerful  chiefs, 
was  executed  on  the  spot  where  the  massacre  had  taken  place. 
Governor  Farquhar  was  so  well  convinced  by  these  proceed-  The  settle- 
ings   of    the    friendly   disposition  of   the    natives  in   general  p^ttat 
that  another  party  was  sent  to  establish  themselves  at  Port  Loquez 
Loquez.     The  chiefs  came  forward  and  ceded  to  the  settlers  an  {^Id.  " 
extensive  tract  of  land  with  large  herds  of  cattle. 

The  only  Europeans  who  had  visited  the  capital  of  the  1816. 
Hovas  were  slave-dealers,  until  in   1816   Governor  Farquhar  ^Xi°Cap- 
resolved  on  sending  a  mission  led  by  Captain  Le  Sage  up  to  tain  Le 
Antananarivo.      A  Frenchman   named  Chardenaux,  who  had  An?anana-° 
long  traded  with  Madagascar,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  rivo- 
the  two  young  brothers  of  Badama,  one  of  whom  was  heir- 
presumptive  of  his  authority;  these  young  chiefs  were  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  chief  ministers  of  Badama,  by  a  son  of 
one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Betanimena,  three  ministers  of  the 
chief    Jean   Bene    of  Tamatave,  two    southern    chiefs,  and   a 
numerous  suite.     These  persons  all  arrived  at  Port  Louis  in 
September  1816,  and  Governor  Farquhar  had  good  reason  to 
look  on  them  as  representing  all  that  was  powerful  in  the 
centre  and   on   the   coasts   of  Madagascar.     The  brothers   of 
Badama  were  Batifika  and  Bahovy.     In   1816   the  governor 
of  Beunion,  M.  Bouvet  de  Lozier,1  who  had  been  appointed 
commandant  when  the  island  was  retroceded  by  the  British, 
stated  that  France  had  no  colonial  claims  on  Madagascar,  but 
desired  to  trade  with  the  island. 

In   1817   the  Chevalier  cle  Lafitte  du   Courteil,  governor  1817. 
of   Bourbon,    loudly    protested    against    the    proclamation    of  ^e^nmc^ 
Governor  Farquhar  taking  possession  of  Madagascar  as  one  of 

1  "M.  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  commandant,  vient  rependre  possession  de  Bourbon, 
il  dut  a  son  retour  en  France,  rendre  un  compte  severe  des  actes  arbitraires  qu'il 
avait  commis  pendant  son  gouvernement "  (Maillard). 
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the  dependencies  of  Mauritius,  on  the  ground  of  that  island 
not  having  been  formerly  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  finally  ratified  in  1816.  "It  is  probable,"  says  Mr. 
Ellis,  "  that  amongst  other  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  measure, 
Governor  du  Courteil  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
island  of  Eeunion,  as  well  as  Mauritius,  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  slave  trade,  which  the  British  Government  had  happily 
renounced,  and  to  which  Governor  Farquhar  was  openly  and 
avowedly  opposed." 

The  French  Government  requiring  that  any  settlements 
possessed  by  France  in  1792  should  be  given  up  to  that 
power,  orders  were  sent  out  to  Mauritius  that  any  such  settle- 
ments should  be  restored.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
French  had  any  settlements  in  1792  (see  ante),  so  that  no 
sucli  settlements  could  be  given  up  by  the  Britfsh  to  France. 

The  claim  on  the  part  of  France  to  parts  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Madagascar  seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought ;  and 
the  French  Government  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
France  had  settlements  there  in  1792,  and  that  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  dated  30  th  May  1814,  guaranteed  the  restoration  of 
these  possessions,  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  is 
clearly  negatived  by  the  ordinance  of  Louis  XVIIL,  already 
referred  to.  But  neither  Tamatave  nor  Foule  Point,  the  only 
settlements  held  by  the  French  at  the  time  of  their  capture  by 
the  English,  were  in  possession  of  France  in  1792,  and  it  was 
not  until  1804  that  French  troops  had  been  sent  by  General 
Decaen  from  the  Isle  de  France  to  Tamatave  (see  ante).  (For 
details  of  the  negotiations  and  correspondence  on  the  retro- 
cession of  Madagascar  to  France,  see  Appendix  A  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.) 

Captain  Le  Sage's  party  consisted  of  himself,  in  capacity  of 
British  agent,  a  medical  officer,  a  M.  Jolicceur  as  interpreter, 
several  artificers,  who  had  been  sent  to  Mauritius  as  convicts 
from  India,  Verkey  and  some  others ;  together  with  an  escort 
of  thirty  soldiers,  who  were  sent  specially  with  a  view  of  ex- 
hibiting to  Eadama  the  military  manoeuvres  of  disciplined 
European  troops.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  sickly  season 
prevailing,  the  journey  of  Le  Sage  proved  most  disastrous.  He 
himself  and  most  of  his  companions  were  stricken  down  with 
fever,  to  which  a  large  proportion  succumbed.  On  the  14th 
January  1817  Le  Sage  went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  oath  of  blood  with  Eadama,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
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the  4th  February.     Mr.  Brady  and  another  soldier  were  left  1817. 
behind  at  the  capital  by  Eadama's  request  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  his  troops  in  European  tactics. 

The  two  brothers  of  Eadama,  Eatifika  and  Eahovy,  sent 
for  education  to  Mauritius,  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Hastie,  and  returned  to  Tamatave  in  July  1817,  where  they 
were  received  by  Eadama  himself,  who  came  down  to  the  coast  Progress  of 
for  that  purpose  with  about  30,000  of  his  people.  As  soon  a  ama' 
as  the  information  of  Eadama's  approach  reached  Tamatave, 
the  British  agent,  Mr.  Pye,  who  in  consequence  of  Le  Sage's 
ill  health  had  since  the  time  of  his  departure  acted  as  British 
agent,  set  off  in  company  with  Mr.  Brady  and  some  other 
Europeans  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king  and  to  facilitate 
if  possible  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  the  two 
brother  chiefs  of  the  Betsimisaraka,  Jean  Bene'  and  Fisatra. 
Eadama  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Ivondrona ; 
and  here,  while  Mr.  Pye  dissuaded  the  Hova  chief  from  crossing, 
H.B.M.S.  "  Phaeton,"  Captain  Stanfell,  arrived,  having  on  board 
Eatifika  and  Eahovy,  with  Mr.  Hastie.  Jean  Bene  went  for 
protection  on  board,  whilst  his  brother  fled  to  the  lie  des  Prunes, 
which  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Tamatave.  Eadama 
met  the  views  of  Mr.  Pye  and  took  the  oath  of  blood  with  Jean 
Bene,  and  the  young  chiefs  returned  to  Antananarivo  with  the 
king,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hastie,  who  was  appointed  British 
agent  and  commissioned  to  effect  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  slaves. 

On  the  23d  October  1817,  the  treaty  of  friendship   and  Treaty  to 
the  abolition  of  the  export  slave  trade  was  signed  at  Tamatave  g^e^de 
by  Captain  Stanfell  of  the  "  Phaeton  "  and  Mr.  Pye  on  the  part  of  Mada- 
of  the  British  Government,  and  by  Eatzalika  and  others  as  leeTppen- 
commissioners  for  Eadama.      In  consideration  for  the  loss  of  dix- 
revenue  incurred  by  Eadama,  a  subsidy  of  1000  dollars  in  gold, 
a  like  sum  in  silver,  muskets,  powder,   accoutrements,   flints, 
uniforms,  etc.,  was  granted  annually  to  the  Hova  Government. 
In  November  Governor  Farquhar  proceeded  to  England,  leaving 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  military 
officer,  Major- General  Hall. 

In     1818     the    London    Missionary    Society    despatched  1818. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Bevan  to  Madagascar,  and  they  arrived  at  m2ion- 
Port  Louis  in  July  of  that  year.     Here  the  acting-governor,  fries  arrive 
General  Hall,  furnished  them  with  two  servants  as  interpreters,  gascar. 
and  two  medical  officers,  Drs.  Burke  and  Sibbald,  who  under- 
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stood  the  treatment  of  the  Malagasy  fever,  to  accompany  them 
to  Tamatave,  where  they  landed  in  August.  They  were  en- 
couraged by  the  reception  they  met  with  from  Fisatra,  at 
Ivondrona,  and  returned  to  Port  Louis  in  October  for  their 
wives  and  families,  with  whom  they  again  went  back  to  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  where  they  established  missions  at  Ma- 
nanareza  and  Andovoranto. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1818  M.  le  Baron  de  Mackau,  capi- 
taine  de  fregate,  commanding  the  fl/hU  du  Roi  "  Le  Golo," 
accompanied  by  a  special  commission  under  M.  Sylvain  Eoux 
of  Bourbon,  visited  in  succession  Tamatave  and  Foule  Point,  and 
examined  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Tintingue  and  the  island  of 
Ste.  Marie.  They  solemnly  retook  possession  of  Ste.  Marie 
de  Madagascar  on  the  15  th  October,  and  of  Tintingue  on  the 
4th  November,  in  presence  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  natives 
assembled  in  kabary.  Baron  Mackau  reported  that  Tintingue 
harbour  was  preferable  even  to  Simon's  Bay  at  the  Cape.  Both 
at  Tamatave  and  Tintingue  the  French  met  with  a  most  cordial 
reception.  Jean  Bene,  a  mulatto  of  French  extraction,  chief 
of  Tamatave,  and  Tsifany,  chief  of  Tintingue,  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  captain  of  the  "  Golo,"  one  his  nephew,  Barora, 
and  the  other  his  son,  to  receive  education  in  France. 

Meantime,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Governor 
Farquhar  from  Mauritius,  the  acting-governor,  Major-General 
Hall,  not  only  undid  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  the  beneficent 
acts  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  but  refused  even  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Badama,  who  thereupon  permitted  the  slave 
trade  to  recommence.  This  conduct  of  General  Hall  brought 
lasting  disgrace  on  the  British  name  in  Madagascar;  but  the 
British  Government  at  home  severely  condemned  the  action  of 
the  governor,  who  was  ordered  home  in  December  1818,  being 
replaced  by  Colonel  Dalrymple. 

In  1 8 1 9  French  military  posts  were  established  at  Tintingue 
and  Ste.  Marie,  the  last-named  station  being  placed  under  the 
orders  of  M.  Carayon,  an  artillery  officer,  who  wrote  a  valuable 
account,  often  quoted — L' Mablissement  Francais  a  Madagascar 
pendant  la  Bestauration.  About  the  same  time  some  fresh  ex- 
plorers (Messieurs  Frappas,  enseigne  de  vaisseau,  Schneider, 
ingenieur-geographe,  and  Albrand,  professor  of  the  college  in 
Bourbon),  officially  retook  possession  of  Ste.  Lucia  and  Fort 
Dauphin.  But  these  proceedings  were  purely  formal,  and 
any  titles    based    on    such    shadowy   foundations    must    now 
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be  considered  as  having  lapsed  for  want  of  de  facto  occupa-  1820. 
tion. 

Meantime  the  reports  on  the  various  sites  examined  by  the 
explorers  and  pioneers  sent  by  the  French  to  Madagascar  were 
closely  examined  by  a  commission  which  sat  in  Paris  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Forrestier ;  but  all  the  projects  were  re- 
jected with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  Ste.  Marie  de 
Madagascar,  and  orders  were  issued  by  the  minister  of  marine,  Permanent 
Baron  le  Portal,  to  form  a  permanent  establishment  there  under  fo™Jd  bv 
M.  Sylvain  Eoux,  who  was  given  the  title  of  commandant,  but  the  French 
subject  to  the  Government  of  Beunion.  Marie. 

The  slave  trade  continued  to  be  carried  on  until  the  return 
of  Sir  Eobert  Farquhar  in  July  1820  ;  when,  after  due  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  immediate  and  pressing  duties  of  the 
colony  of  Mauritius,  his  excellency  matured  and  carried  into 
execution  his  plan  for  renewing  the  treaty  previously  made  Ke-estah- 
with  the  king  of  the  Hovas,  and  so  treacherously  broken  by  lvhlfenJ of 
Governor  Hall.  In  the  month  of  February  1820  a  large  relations. 
kabary  (assembly)  was  held  at  Antsahatsiroa,  at  which  about 
20,000  persons  attended.  The  object  was  to  consult  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  commencing  a  war  on  Menabe,  to  whose  Sakalava 
chief  the  district  of  Imamo  had  been  long  tributary.  War 
was  resolved  upon,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  a  considerable 
force  was  sent  off  under  the  command  of  a  M.  Eobin.  At  first 
the  Hova  troops  met  with  some  success,  but  later  the  Sakalava 
were  able  to  force  the  Hova  troops  under  Eobin  to  retire  back 
to  Imerina.  Mr.  Brady,  the  English  drill  instructor,  and  his 
assistant  continued  their  unwearied  exertions  with  the  soldiers 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  a  more  successful  campaign. 

Sir  Eobert  Farquhar  decided  to  send  Mr.  Hastie  to  Imerina  Mr.  Hastie 
as  political  agent,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jones,  whose  object  was  i^rj£a  as 
to  be  strictly  religious,  and  these  two  sailed  for  Tamatave  in  British 
September    1820,    and    reached    Antananarivo    on    the    4th  agen ' 
October,  and  by  the   14th  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  King 
Eadama   in   person.      Eadama  was  greatly  pleased  with   the 
presents  which  had  been  brought  for  him  from   George  IV. 
In  due  time  the  British  agent  arrived  from  Mauritius  with  the 
articles  which,  in  the  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  had  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  British   Government 
should  be  furnished. 

In  the  autumn  another  kabary  was  held  in  Andohalo,  at 
which  40,000  or  50,000  persons  were  present.     It  was  then 
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1820.  resolved  to  renew  hostilities  with  the  Sakalava  of  Menabe\  and 
preparations  were  made  to  commence  the  expedition  after  the 

1821.  ensuing  rains.  In  June  1821  a  thousand  disciplined  troops, 
Conquests  with  slaves  and  attendants,  and  thousands  of  native  armed  men, 
ofRadama.  undisciplined,  were  assembled,  amounting  in  all  to  70,000  or 

80,000,  with  which  formidable  body  Eadama  set  out,  being 
guided  by  Baholatra,  brother  to  Eamitraha,  chief  of  the  Saka- 
lava with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  This  expedition  lasted 
until  the  end  of  October.  Fever  and  the  want  of  a  proper  food 
supply  proved  terribly  destructive  to  the  Hova  troops.  It 
was  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  25,000  or  30,000  per- 
ished in  this  campaign,  and  most  of  these  from  hunger.  At 
the  capital  of  Eamitraha,  a  place  called  Mananarivo,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Mozambique  channel,  Mr.  Hastie  found  one  of  the 
idols  belonging  to  that  chieftain.  The  enemy  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  vast  caverns  and  dense  forests ;  but  the  Hovas 
took  vast  numbers  of  slaves  and  cattle,  as  well  as  many 
free  people,  who  were  sold  into  slavery  when  they  returned  to 
Antananarivo.  Two  pieces  of  ordnance  were  also  taken,  but 
as  it  was  impossible  to  convey  them  to  Imerina  they  were  buried 
near  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Mania,  and  afterwards 
brought  up  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Eamanetaka. 

The  French  commenced  their  construction  of  dwellings 
and  factory  with  defences  at  Ste.  Marie  in  October  1821,  but 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  bad  season  did  not  fail  to  have 
its  wonted  effect,  and  great  sickness  was  experienced. 

In  December  a  general  kabary  was  summoned  by  Eadama 
to  determine  what  honours  and  rewards  should  be  conferred 
on  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  late 
campaign.  About  30,000  persons  are  reported  to  have  been 
present,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  some  13,000  men 
had  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  army. 

The  casualties  from  fever  increased  among  the  military 
labourers  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  at  Ste.  Marie,  and  the 
gabare  "  La  Normande  "  was  made  use  of  as  a  floating  hospital. 
Nevertheless  by  the  end  of  January  1822  only  one  enseigne  de 
vaisseau  and  a  very  small  number  of  sailors  and  workmen 
were  fit  for  duty.  M.  Sylvain  Eoux  himself  was  seriously 
ill,  and  subsequently  died. 

On  the  20th  March,  says  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  twelve  chiefs 
of  the  east  coast,  between  Antongil  Bay  and  Fenoarivo  (Foule 
Point),  "  spontaneously  "  recognised  the  dominion  of  France ; 
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upon  which  fact  becoming  known  to  Eadama  he  published  on  1822. 
the  13th  April  a  proclamation  by  which  he  declared  that  all  rebellion6 
cession  of  territory  which  was  not  ratified  by  him  was  null  and  of  Betsi- 
void.     According  to  Ellis's  History,  "it  had  been  frequently  chiefs  sup- 
reported  to  Eafaralahy  (the  Hova  governor  of  Foule  Point)  that  pressed. 
Isasy,  the  former  local  chieftain  of  Foule  Point,  who  had  long 
been  expelled  from  the  district  by  his  compatriots  in  consequence 
of  his  deceitful  and  tyrannical  conduct,  was,  at  the  instigation 
of  M.  Eoux,  the  French  agent  at  Ste.  Marie,  busily  employed 
amongst  the  chieftains  residing  north  of  the  Maningoroey  river, 
in  endeavouring  to  unite  them  in  rebellion  against  Eadama, 
and  inducing  them  treacherously  to  attack  the  establishment 
at  Foule  Point.     To  prevent  this  an  embassy  of  ten  persons 
was  despatched  to  the  chieftains  alluded  to,  to  ascertain  their 
feelings  towards  the  king,  and  to   require  all  who  were  in- 
clined to  acknowledge  Eadama  to  visit  the  establishment  and 
take  the  oath  of  fealty." 

On  the  13  th  June  Eadama  ordered  2000  labourers  and 
a  guard  of  100  soldiers  to  proceed  to  Foule  Point  under  Eafa- 
ralahy; and  Eadama  himself  took  the  field  again  with  13,000 
disciplined  troops,  with  7000  bearers,  against  Eamitraha  the 
Sakalava  chief  of  Menabe.  The  fortified  village  of  Ambohidongy, 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Menabe  and  Betsileo,  was  fiercely 
defended,  the  inhabitants  hurling  down  stones  on  their  assailants ; 
but  the  village  was  finally  captured.  Eamitraha  now  proposed  Marriage  of 
that  the  Hova  king  should  enter  into  an  alliance  of  marriage  wftifsaka- 
with  his  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  acknow-  lkva  Prin- 

cess 

ledge  the  sovereignty  of  Eadama.  The  war  thus  terminated, 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  without  delay,  and  a  village  was 
erected  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  the  event.  Eadama  set 
out  with  his  consort  Easalimo,  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and 
re-entered  his  capital  in  January  1823. 

Meantime  during  Eadama's  absence  the  European  mission- 
aries at  the  capital  were  protected  by  the  king's  mother,  in 
whose  person  the  supreme  authority  was  vested.  Mr.  Hastie 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  party  which  proceeded  to 
Foule  Point  under  Eafaralahy.  On  arrival  at  Foule  Point  on 
the  6th  July  a  kabary  was  assembled,  at  which  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefs  assisted,  and  Mr.  Hastie  proceeded  to  Tamatave  for 
a  supply  of  rice  and  cattle.  Jean  Eene  here  expressed  great 
pleasure  at  the  timely  arrival  of  Eafaralahy  at  Foule  Point, 
stating  that  had  the  party  been  delayed  only  a  few  weeks 
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all  the  low  country  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  warfare,  a 
coalition  having  been  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French, 
in  the  north  to  attack  the  district  governed  by  him.  On  the 
return  of  the  embassy  to  the  disaffected  chiefs  Isasy  declared 
he  was  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
Radama's  supremacy,  and  with  the  other  chiefs  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  allegiance  in  due  form. 

H.M.S.  "Leven,"  Captain  Owen,  arrived  at  Ste.  Marie, 
21st  December,  on  surveying  duty. 

In  the  middle  of  June  1823  Sir  Eobert  Farquhar  touched 
at  Tamatave,  on  his  way  to  England,  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
Radama,  who  was  equally  anxious  to  meet  him ;  but  Radama 
was  detained  by  the  annual  festival,  and  although  he  hastened 
down  to  the  coast  failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  meet  Sir  Robert. 
At  this  time  Captain  Moorsom  of  H.M.S.  "  Ariadne " 
arrived  at  Foule  Point,  and  Radama  proceeded  thither  to  meet 
him.1  Radama  dined  on  board  the  "Ariadne";  and  when 
that  ship  left  Foule  Point,  Radama  took  advantage  of  the  kind 
offer  of  Captain  Moorsom  to  convey  him  round  the  Bay  of 
Antongil.  He  took  with  him  about  200  soldiers,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  proceeded  by  land.  In  July  1823, 
according  to  M.  Blanchard,  the  Hova  troops  arrived  at  Point 
Larree,  burnt  Tintingue  and  Fondaraza,  and  desolated  the 
surrounding  country  by  a  general  pillage  (Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  vol.  c.  p.  607). 

At  this  time  M.  BlevC'c,  commandant  particulier  des 
etablissements  Francois  de  Madagascar,  forwarded  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  illegal  assumption  of  the  title  of  King  of 
Madagascar  by  the  king  of  the  Hovas.2  This  protestation  was 
brought  to  Foule  Point  in  a  French  vessel  from  Ste.  Marie, 
but  the  king  refused  to  see  the  French  mission  or  to  hold  any 
correspondence  with  its  members.  He  continued  his  military 
promenade  at  the  head  of  13,000  men  through  Maroa,  and 
after  advancing  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
Antankarana,  returned  through  Antsihanaka,  where  he  reduced 
the  island  stronghold  Anosisaka  in  Lake  Alaotra. 

Meantime   Rataffe  had   left   Antananarivo   to   attack   the 

1  Additional  power  was  obtained  for  English  men-of-war  to  seize  and  detain 
vessels  trading  for  slaves  in  Malagasy  harbours. 

2  On  trouve  les  correspondances  des  autorites  de  Bourbon  et  de  Madagascar 
dans  le  Precis  sur  les.  etablissements  Francais  formes  a  Madagascar  imprime 
par  l'ordre  de  l'amiral  Duperre,  ministre  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies  (Paris, 
1836). 
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Sakalava  of  Iboina ;  but  as  Eadama  had  given  the  Sakalava  1823. 
six  months'  grace  to  accept  his  terms,  and  Kataffe  encroached 
upon  the  limits  imposed,  Eadama  generously  ordered  the  booty 
to  be  returned  and  disgraced  Eataffe,  who,  however,  was  sub- 
sequently installed  as  governor  of  Mananjary  on  the  south- 
east coast. 

On   the    2d    January    1824   Eadama   returned   from   his  1824. 
expedition  to  the  north,  and  re-entered  his  capital  lord  of  the 
northern  moiety  of  the  island  from  Tamatave  to  Vohimarina. 

In  March  the  king  ordered  the  three  schools  established  by  Govern- 
the  missionaries  to  be  joined  in  one  at  the  capital  with  branch  schools 
schools  in  the  provinces.     At  this  time  there  were  268  children  established 
in  this  school  at  Antananarivo,  forty  of  whom  were  acquiring  anarivo.  " 
the  English  language. 

In  the  spring  Eadama,  still  bent  on  reducing  every  chief  The 
in  the  island  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  determined  upon  under-  sakalava 
taking  another  expedition  into  Iboina,  and  left  the  capital  with  subjugated 
Mr.  Hastie  on  the   28  th  May.      Passing  Fihasinana  on  the  dama!" 
12th  June,  the    army   was   encamped   at   Analavony,   where 
Eadama  had  directed  that  the  people  of  Iboina  should  meet 
him  with  the  flag  which  Andriantsolo  had  received  from  Com- 
modore Nourse.       Andriantsolo   left  the   flag   at    Doana,  the 
capital  of  Iboina,  retiring  himself  with  his  followers  to  Mojanga, 
where  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hastie,  who  preceded  the  troops 
in  the  hopes  of  inducing  the  Sakalava  chiefs  to  offer  no  resist- 
ance.    An  old  Arab  chief,  however,  Hussein  Barroched,  who  Command- 
had  been  left  in  command  of  the  post  at  Mojanga,  refused  to  J£*.£j  » 
submit,  and  was  killed  by  the  Hova  soldiery.     After  many  Hussein' 
negotiations  Andriantsolo  was  induced  to  submit  to  Eadama  on  Barroched- 
the    19th  July.      The   "Ariadne"  arrived  at  Mojanga  whilst 
Eadama   was   encamped  there,  and  another   English  man-of- 
war,  bearing  the  flag  of  Commodore  Nourse,  who  had  arranged 
to  meet  Eadama. 

Meantime,  on  the  11th  May,  H.M.S.  "  Barracouta,"  Captain 
Vidal,  had  arrived  for  purposes  of  survey  at  N6sy-Be  (Sandy 
Island),  at  the  south  of  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  where  she  was 
shortly  after  joined  by  the  "  Albatross,"  under  Lieutenant  Mudge. 
From  hence  they  surveyed  the  coast  past  Tullear  Bay  until  the  Survey  of 
2 2d,  when  two  midshipmen,  Messrs.  Bowie  and  Parsons,  were  Q°a£Jajjf 
murdered  by  the  natives  and  buried  on  a  small  islet  called  Owen. 
Grave  Island,  off  a  bay  now  named  Murderers'  Bay.      Subse- 
quently   Captain    Vidal    proceeded    in    the   "Barracouta"    to 
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Morondava,  Boyanna  Bay,  and  Barren  Islands,  to  Bemba- 
toka,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  July,  where  he  met  the 
commodore  in  the  "  Owen-Glendower  "  frigate.  The  "  Barra- 
couta "  proceeded  with  the  survey  between  Boyanna  Bay, 
Majambo,  Narmda,  the  islands  of  Sancasse  and  Sonhee,  the 
Eadama  Islands,  and  Pasindava,  N6sy-Be,  and  the  Minnow 
Islets,  returning  to  Mombasa  to  meet  the  "  Leven "  under 
Captain  Owen. 

On  the  18th  July  Captain  Owen  in  H.M.S.  "Leven" 
arrived  off  Tamatave,  where  he  surveyed  the  harbour  and 
neighbouring  coast.  At  this  time,  writes  Mr.  Boteler,  the  small 
district  of  Tamatave  was  in  the  possession  of  a  French  and 
Malagasy  mulatto  named  Jean  Bene,  who  by  cunning  and  enter- 
prise contrived  to  invest  himself  with  the  government.  He  was 
at  this  period  absent  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an  insurrection, 
having  left  a  nephew  to  act  for  him.  Tamatave  had  not  then 
more  than  eighty  habitable  dwellings,  all  of  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  strong  palisades,  enclosing  several  small  stores  for 
their  articles  of  trade.  Each  of  these  houses  contained  about 
twenty -five  persons,  making  a  total  of  2000  inhabitants. 
M.  Dayot  was  the  French  Agent. 

The  "  Leven "  proceeded  to  Foule  Point  surveying,  and 
anchored  on  the  28  th  July  at  Port  Louis,  the  new  French 
settlement  of  Ste.  Marie,  now  under  M.  Blev^c,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Boux,  the  late  superintendent,  who  had  died  of 
fever. 

MM.  Albrand  and  Carayon,  who  had  retired  from  France 
in  disgust  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Bonapartists,  were  resolved 
to  stay  as  colonists  in  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar.  The  former 
appears  to  have  possessed  extraordinary  powers.  He  was  said 
to  be  master  of  seventeen  languages,  and  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  music. 

From  Ste.  Marie  the  "  Leven  "  continued  the  survey  from 
Port  Tintingue  to  Port  Choiseul  at  the  head  of  Antongil  Bay, 
and  Captain  Owen  went  up  the  river  Maroantsetra  with  a 
botanist,  M.  Hilsenberg,  who  discovered  many  new  and  inter- 
esting plants.  On  the  13th  August  Lieutenant  Durnford,  the 
hydrographer  of  the  "  Leven,"  died  from  fever,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory  enclosing  Antongil  Bay  was  named  in  his 
memory.  The  survey  was  continued  to  Diego  Suarez,  which 
bay  was  thoroughly  examined,  the  north  shore  by  Lieutenant 
Nash    and  the   south  bay  by  Mr.  Eobinson.      The  "Leven" 
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successively  visited  Cape  Amber,  Port  Loquez,  Moody  Fee-  1824. 
low,  and  Isle  Madame  (Port  Louis  Ste.  Marie).  Port  Leven 
was  also  explored,  the  islands  between  Andrava  and  Lonky 
Bays  called  the  Leven  Islands,  and  Cape  Barracouta.  Captain 
Owen  named  the  islands  between  the  south  point  of  Baddov  to 
Amboti  Vahebey  Cole  Islands,  finally  rejoining  his  consort,  the 
"  Barracouta,"  at  Mombasa  in  November. 

Sickness  was  prevalent  in  the  camp  of  Badama,  and 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  report  one  morning  was — 
4202  unfit  for  service,  and  1652  unable  to  help  themselves. 
These  reports,  however,  were  so  familiar  to  Badama  that  he 
heard  them  without  concern,  merely  ordering  that  a  party  of 
300  effective  men  should  conduct  the  miserable  creatures 
through  the  wilderness  to  where  they  could  receive  supplies  from 
Imerina.  On  the  15  th  August  Badama  broke  up  his  camp 
and  left  a  garrison  of  1100  men  at  Mojanga,  placing  the  chief 
Bamanetaka  in  command,  to  take  charge  of  that  part  of  Iboina  Division  of 
between  the  river  Kamory  in  the  south  to  the  river  Majambo  unaer  the 
to  the  north,  all  east  of  the  Betsiboka.  Bamarosikina  was  left  H6va  rule- 
in  command  of  the  district  west  of  the  Betsiboka ;  Bameno  to 
govern  all  lying  between  the  Majambo  and  Soamalaza  eastward 
to  the  river  Sofia ;  Bazatovo,  all  north  of  Soamalaza  to  Cape 
Amber,  Diego  Suarez,  and  Vohimarina. 

Badama  next  visited  with  a  portion  of  his  army  the  country 
of  the  Manendy,  between  the  river  Mania  and  the  Ikopa, 
where  Mr.  Hastie  was  struck  by  the  superior  culture  of  the 
soil.  The  next  camp  of  Badama  was  formed  at  Ambohitrosy, 
whilst  Mr.  Hastie  proceeded  to  Matomba  on  the  coast.  Whilst 
Badama's  army  was  in  camp  at  Manahasaha,  on  the  13  th 
October,  the  celebrated  female  chief  Tremanosinamamy,  a- 
sorceress  who  had  committed  great  cruelties,  was  captured, 
and  with  her  followers  was  put  to  death.  This  expedition  of  . 
the  Hova  conqueror  returned  to  the  capital  of  Imerina  on  the 
2d  November,  the  usual  kabary  on  its  conclusion  being  assem- 
bled on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  1st  January  1825  Bamananolona  left  the  capital  1825. 
with  2000  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Dauphin  and  all 
that  part  of  the  southern  country  in  the  name  of  Badama. 
He  was  successful  in  taking  Fort  Dauphin,  where,  on  14th 
March,  he  cut  down  the  French  flag,  but  at  the  expense  of  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  life.  The  victorious  troops  obtained  large 
quantities   of  spoil,  slaves  and  cattle,  besides  a  large  quantity 
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of  muskets.  The  French  officer  and  five  French  soldiers  who 
were  in  the  fort  were  not  made  prisoners,  but  forwarded  to 
Ste.  Marie. 

On  the  18th  June  Eadama  permitted  the  entry  of  English 
ships  in  all  the  ports  of  Madagascar,  fixing  the  duty  on  im- 
ported goods  at  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise, 
levied  in  kind ;  at  the  same  time  English  were  authorised  to 
reside  in  the  island,  to  trade  and  cultivate  land. 

In  the  course  of  March  intelligence  reached  the  capital 
that  the  Sakalava,  both  of  Menabe'  and  Iboina,  had  revolted 
and  overpowered  the  detachments  left  in  the  Hova  posts. 
Andriantsolo  had  refused  to  be  held  in  control  by  Eamanetaka, 
governor  of  Mojanga,  and  had  fled  to  an  island  (N6sy-Be), 
where  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  against  attack. 
Accordingly  in  May  Bainimaka  left  the  capital  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  reinforce  the  governor  of  Mojanga  and  aid 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  He  was  partially  successful, 
and  returned  in  September,  bringing  with  him  an  account  of 
Andriantsolo ;  but  on  renewing  his  expedition  he  died  of  fever. 
Ellis  (vol.  i.  p.  372)  mentions  that  a  man  who  aided  the 
queen  in  her  escape  to  her  friends  was  crucified  by  order  of 
the  king.  At  the  same  time  Eafozehana  was  sent  with  troops 
into  Menabe  on  a  visit  to  Bamitraha,  the  Sakalava  chief,  to 
induce  him  to  give  up  arms.  Several  months  were  occupied 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  during  which  time  a  great 
number  of  muskets  were  delivered  up  by  the  different  chiefs, 
with  which  Eafozehana  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  June  the  districts  of  Maroa  and  Betsimisaraka  revolted 
in  consequence  of  a  demand  made  for  their  firearms  to  be 
surrendered  to  Eadama.  Mr.  Hastie,  being  at  Foule  Point, 
took  a  few  soldiers  with  him,1  and  crossing  in  a  vessel  to 
Maroa  suppressed  the  revolt.  Bafaralahy,  having  also  taken 
some  soldiers  into  the  north,  was  equally  successful  in  restoring 
order  and  tranquillity  there ;  and  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andrianadina  had  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  round  Antongil  Bay,  although  he  was  unable  to  make 

1  "  L' Agent  Hastie,  porte  a  la  Pointe  a  Larree  par  une  corvette  Britannique,  y 
debarqua  a  la  tete  d'une  troupe  d'Hovas,  et  une  heure  apres,  notre  plus  fidele 
al lie,  Tsifanin,  chef  de  Tintingue,  avait  rec.u  le  prix  de  son  devouenient  a  la 
France  ;  il  fut  massacre.  Cette  expedition,  commandee  par  un  Anglais,  traversa 
le  pays,  egorgeant  les  hommes  et  reduisant  les  femmes  en  esclavage,  et  eut  bientot 
replace  toute  la  cote  sous  l'autorite  de  Radama,  moins  par  sa  force  reelle  que  par 
l'influence  morale  de  la  cooperation  d'un  gouvernement  Europeen  "  (Ackerman). 
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prisoner  Isasy,  the  ally  of  the  French.     In  September  some  of  1825. 
the  Malagasy  youths  who  had  been  sent  to  England  for  educa- 
tion returned  in    H.M.S.  "Wizard,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Haskell,  to  Tamatave,  and  proceeded  to  Antananarivo. 

Early  in  1826  Jean  Bene,  the  chief  of  Tamatave,  died.         1826. 

The  Sakalava  not  having  acceded   to  the  requisitions  of  Various 
Eadama,  Eafozehana  was  sent  out  again  in  May  to  search  for  ^editions 
Bamitraha,   who    at   length   sent   a   message   stating   that   he  under    , 

.,-.  -,  .-.-^-iv  -I-I-I--I--I-      Radama's 

wished  to  be  at  peace  with  Eadama,  as  he  had  given  him  his  generals, 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  that  he  would  send  in  his  arms  in 
a  few  months,  but  would  not  deliver  them  up  to  a  general  in 
command  of  a  hostile  force,  but  to  unarmed  persons  sent  for 
them.  Consequently  Easalimo  was  sent,  accompanied  by  M. 
Eobin,  and  an  escort  of  1000  men  under  Andriamihaja ;  but 
the  Sakalava  chief  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  and 
attempting  to  make  a  treacherous  attack  a  skirmish  ensued  in 
which  his  nephew  was  killed. 

In  the  month  of  June  one  of  the  most  numerously  attended 
of  all  the  kabaries  ever  seen  at  the  capital  was  held.  Chiefs 
were  present  from  Menabe,  Iboina,  Vohimarina,  Betsimisaraka, 
and  Betanimena,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Imerina  and  Betsileo.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  the 
king  set  out  for  the  east  coast  with  1500  of  his  troops,  leaving 
Eafozehana,  in  charge  at  Antananarivo.  In  July  General 
Brady  left  the  capital  with  an  army  of  about  9000  troops 
and  5000  bearers,  against  Eabedoka,  chief  of  the  Vangaindrano. 

On  the  8  th  October  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  agent,  and  the 
trusted  confidant  of  Eadama,  died  at  the  capital,  where  he  was 
buried  with  every  mark  of  respect  in  presence  of  the  king  and 
his  court. 

More  than  nine  months  were  employed  in  the  subjugation  1827. 
of  Vangaindrano,  the  population  being  numerous  and  the  oppo- 
sition formidable.  At  length  in  March  1827  Eabedoka  was 
at  last  made  prisoner  with  upwards  of  twenty  of  his  principal 
chiefs,  and  on  refusing  to  submit  was  finally  put  to  death. 
Two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  this  war ;  and  many  who  were  taken 
prisoners  were  sold  for  slaves  at  the  capital. 

The  king  prolonged  his  visit  at  Tamatave  until  November 
1827,  when  he  returned  to  the  capital  in  a  state  of  health  so 
much  impaired  as  to  occasion  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 
He  had  remained  at  Tamatave  partly  on  account  of  business 
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and  partly  for  the  indulgence  of  his  habits  of  enjoyment,  which 
were  far  from  being  diminished  in  proportion  as  his  bodily 
strength  declined. 

About  this  time  Ealahifotsy  was  sent  with  a  number  of 
troops  to  check  symptoms  of  rebellion  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Betanimena  and  Anteva  provinces.  At  the  same  time 
Corroller  was  deputed  to  suppress  brigandage  in  the  forests 
about  Beforona,  and  another  officer  was  despatched  to  Antsi- 
hanaka  to  quell  some  petty  disturbances.  On  the  return  of 
Ealahifotsy,  that  chief  and  another,  Eafaralahindera,  acting  with 
him,  were  charged  with  defrauding  the  king  of  a  quantity  of 
the  spoil  captured  from  the  enemy.  They  were  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  publicly  shot  in  presence  of  the  troops. 

The  health  of  Eadama  had  been  declining  for  the  past 
year,  and  as  the  spring  of  1828  advanced  he  evidently  be- 
came more  feeble,  and  the  progress  of  disease  was  more  obvious. 
During  the  months  of  May  and  June  many  fears  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  fatal  termination  of  his  disorder ;  and  finally 
Eadama  breathed  his  last  on  the  afternoon  of  27th  July  1828. 
On  the  29  th  a  public  kabary  was  held  for  administering  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  whomsoever  the  king  might  be  pleased  to 
appoint  as  his  successor  in  the  government.  At  this  critical 
juncture  Mr.  Eobert  Lyall,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hastie  as 
British  agent,  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  1st  August,  after 
the  king's  death  had  actually  taken  place,  although  the  fact 
was  studiously  concealed  from  the  people.  Eadama  was 
only  thirty -six  years  of  age  when  he  died ;  and  Eakotobe, 
the  eldest  son  of  Eadama's  eldest  sister,  was  the  recognised 
heir-apparent  up  to  the  time  of  Eadama's  death.  "Had 
Eadama  lived  long  enough  to  have  a  son  grown  up  to 
maturity,  his  ambition  would,  in  all  probability,  have  appointed 
him  successor  to  the  crown  in  preference  to  a  sister's  child, 
whatever  other  claims  the  latter  might  by  the  usual  custom 
(i.e.  descent  by  the  female  branch)  be  supposed  to  sustain. 
The  only  son  Eadama  had  died  while  an  infant,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  unfair  means  having  been  employed  for 
his  destruction  by  interested  parties  and  near  relations  "  (Free- 
man). 

With  the  decease  of  Eadama  a  new  phase  of  Malagasy  history 
was  initiated.  As  before  stated,  the  death  of  Eadama  was  con- 
cealed from  the  public  for  a  few  days.  Two  favourite  officers 
had  been  in  constant  attendance  on  him,  and  these,  it  is  believed, 
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were  adopting  secret  measures  to  secure  the  succession  of  Eak6-  1828. 
tobe\  the  legitimate  claimant.  They  were  probably  aware  that 
they  would  have  to  encounter  considerable  difficulty,  from  the 
state  of  parties,  in  effecting  the  object,  and  therefore,  acting  with 
extreme  caution  and  policy,  hesitated  to  adopt  the  prompt 
measures  the  case  demanded.  One  of  these  had  a  few  months 
previously  accused  to  the  king  some  of  Eadama's  nearest 
relations  of  some  offences  that  incurred  his  severe  displeasure, 
and  he  was  now  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  lest  on  the  death 
of  his  sovereign  these  parties  should  find  means  of  resentment. 
It  was  during  this  delay  that  the  measures  were  formed  to 
secure  the  accession  of  Eanavalona.  A  young  man  who  had 
been  promoted  a  short  time  before  by  Eadama  to  the  rank  of 
the  sixth  honour,  as  a  reward  for  his  courage  in  being  willing 
to  fight  a  duel  at  the  king's  desire,  was  in  attendance  on  the 
two  officers  already  mentioned,  and  hence  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  Eadama's  decease. 
He  seized  the  moment  to  carry  the  information  to  Eanavalona, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  wives  of  Eadama. 

The  father  of  Eanavalona  had  saved  the  life  of  Andrian- 
impoinimerina,  the  father  of  Eadama,  when  his  uncle  Andrian- 
jafy,  had  formed  the  design  of  destroying  him,  by  pushing  him 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  Ambohimanga.  When  Eadama's 
father  came  to  the  crown  he  took  Eanavalona  as  an  adopted 
daughter,  and  betrothed  her  to  his  son  Eadama,  arranging  also 
before  he  died  that  Eadama  should  succeed  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  the  issue  he  might 
have  by  Eanavalona,  in  preference  to  that  by  any  other  wife. 
Eadama  had  no  family  by  her,  and  certainly  entertained  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  she  was  to  succeed  him.  The  party, 
however,  which  formed  itself  in  her  favour  at  his  death  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Andrianimpoinimerina  that,  on  the 
decease  of  Eadama,  Eanavalona  should  inherit  the  kingdom ; 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  unwarranted  assertion  the  measure 
was  carried. 

Eadama  had  always  treated  Eanavalona  as  his  espoused 
wife,  in  virtue  of  his  father's  arrangement,  and  she  was  recog- 
nised as  holding  the  high  rank  of  one  of  the  Bbarribinifblovavy, 
the  twelve  wives  of  the  sovereign ;  but  she  was  not  the  wife 
of  his  choice,  nor  the  mother  of  his  children.  Some  of  her 
relations  had  been  destroyed  on  the  accession  of  Eadama,  and 
this  may  have  occasioned   no   small   portion    of  that   deadly 
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1828.  resentment  which  on  her  accession  proved  so  fatal  to  various 

members  of  Eadama's  family.1 

Immediately  Eanavalona  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the 
king,  she  sent  for  two  military  officers  of  the  rank  of  colonels, 
who  came  originally  from  her  own  native  village,  acquainted 
them  with  the  death  of  Eadama,  and  promised  if  they  would 
devote  themselves  to  her  interest,  so  that  she  could  obtain  the 
throne,  to  advance  them  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  to 
reward  them  with  wealth,  and  to  secure  them  the  privilege  of 
tsy  maty  manbta,  i.e.  exemption  from  capital  punishment  for 
any  offence  they  might  hereafter  commit.  Heartily  entering 
into  this  arrangement,  they  took  Eanavalona  and  one  of  her 
attached  female  friends,  another  of  the  twelve  wives  of  the 
sovereign,  and  concealed  them  in  a  private  residence.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  judges  and  the  keepers  of  the  idols,  and 
having  succeeded  in  attaching  them  to  their  interest,  collected 
without  delay  the  soldiers  under  their  command.  All  this  was 
effected  so  promptly  and  so  secretly  that  even  Eafozehana,  the 
principal  officer  of  the  army  and  resident  at  the  capital,  was 
not  aware  of  the  movements  till  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  them. 
Being  called  in  to  assist  in  making  arrangements  to  proclaim 
the  queen,  he  solicited  a  day's  delay,  that  he  might  collect  the 
division  of  troops  under  his  more  immediate  direction.  This 
was  prevented ;  he  was  summoned  within  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  and  was  forced  at  once  to  declare  on  whose  side  he  was, 
nor  was  he  permitted  to  leave  the  place  until  the  whole 
business  was  concluded.  His  aim  was,  unquestionably,  to 
secure  the  crown  for  Eakotobe,  the  legitimate  successor ;  but 
on  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  his  object,  he  saved  himself 
by  becoming  a  zealous  and  eloquent  partisan  of  the  queen. 

Eanavalona's  party  was  now  in  possession  of  the  courtyard 
and  precincts  of  the  palace.  Several  of  the  principal  officers, 
judges,  and  idol -keepers  were  there,  with  two  important 
divisions  of  the  army  (Avaradrano  and  Voromahery)  on  their 
side.      To  all  these  it  was  then  announced  that  the  idols  had 

1  The  law  systems  of  the  East,  although  full  and  ample  on  the  succession  to 
private  property,  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  No  uniform  rule  appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  of  binding  force  ; 
and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  no  more  fertile  cause  of  bloody  civil  wars,  of 
domestic  strife,  and  of  ruthless  butchery,  has  existed  than  the  question  as* to 
which  member  of  a  ruling  family  had  the  preferable  claim  to  the  crown  (See 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  324,  October  1883,  art.  1,  "  Dissertations  on  Early  Law 
and  Custom  "). 
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named  Eanavalona  as  successor  to  Eadama,  and  their  consent  1828. 
was  demanded.  Four  officers  of  the  Tsindranolahy  (bodyguard) 
replied  that  they  could  not,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences, conceal  the  fact  that  the  late  king  had  named  Eakotobe 
and  Eaketaka  (Eadama's  own  daughter)  as  the  party  to  succeed 
him.  They  had  scarcely  given  this  proof  of  fidelity  to  their 
late  sovereign  than  twenty  or  thirty  spears  were  plunged  into 
them  by  the  bystanders,  and  they  perished  on  the  spot.  This 
decided  the  whole  question.  Whatever  might  be  the  wishes 
or  designs  of  the  others,  they  now  regarded  their  cause  as  lost, 
and' were  silent.  The  cannon  were  fired  and  Eanavalona  was 
proclaimed  Queen  of  Madagascar  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  Accession 
August  1828.  By  break  of  day  the  shouts  of  an  immense  ionaanaV'1 
body  of  people  were  heard  even  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  courtyard,  indicating  that  some  important  measure  had  been 
adopted;  and  it  was  immediately  afterwards  rumoured  that 
Queen  Eanavalona  had  been  placed  on  the  throne. 

The  first  official  intimation  of  the  demise  of  Eadama,  con- 
veyed to  the  Europeans  at  the  capital,  was  involved  in  the 
message  sent  to  them  by  the  new  sovereign ;  and  a  general 
kabary  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  3d  August.  On  this 
date  the  official  proclamation  was  made  that  the  king  had 
"  retired  " — "  had  gone  to  his  fathers,"  and  that  the  successor 
appointed  by  his  fathers  was  Eanavalona,  previously  known  as 
the  senior  wife  of  Eadama.  An  enormous  concourse  of  Hovas 
lasted  from  the  great  kabary  on  the  3d  until  the  13th,  the 
day  after  the  funeral. 

Eakotobe,  the  heir-presumptive,  was  apprehended  and  con- 
veyed to  a  village  not  far  from  the  capital,  from  whence,  after 
being  detained  a  few  days,  he  was  removed  to  another  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  he  was  speared  to  death.  Eataffe 
or  Eatefy,  the  father  of  Eakotobe,  who  had  visited  England  in 
1821,  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Tamatave,  where  he  resided 
with  his  wife  Eabodosahondro,  the  sister  of  Eadama.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  capital,  was  declared  guilty  of  leaving  his 
post,  and  speared  to  death  at  Ambatomanga  on  the  6th  October, 
whilst  his  wife  was  starved  to  death  at  Ambohibohazo.  Her 
mother  Eambolamasoandro,  mother  of  Eadama,  shared  an 
equally  cruel  fate,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  grave  at 
Antanjondroa,  in  the  district  of  Marovatana.  Her  brother 
Andrianilana,  who  lived  in  Imamo,  was  put  to  death  at  the 
same  time ;  and  her  only  surviving  son,  Eatafika,  own  brother 
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to  Eadama,  who  was  living  at  Mananjary,  on  the  east  coast, 
was  also  destroyed  by  starvation.  Eafaralahy,  the  chief  of 
Foule  Point,  was  also  put  to  death  on  a  frivolous  pretext. 
Eamananolona,  governor  of  Fort  Dauphin,  a  cousin  of  Eadama, 
was  slain  by  Eamanasina,  his  second  in  command.  Eamanetaka 
fled  to  Mohilla,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  whilst  Andriantsolo 
also  fled  to  one  of  the  small  islands  off  the  north-west  coast. 
Thus  all  the  relations  of  Eadama  and  possible  claimants  to  the 
throne  were  got  rid  of,  except  Eaketaka,  the  sister  of  Eakotobe, 
who  survived  with  Easalimo. 

The  reign  of  Eadama  constituted  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Madagascar.  The  alliance  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  general  system  of  education  on  European  lines,  together  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  its  civilising  influences 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  combined  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  stable  and  well-constituted  state.  Then  again,  the 
subjugation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  large  native  army  disciplined  on  European  model,  the 
reduction  of  the  language  to  grammatical  order  and  written 
form,  the  introduction  of  the  printing-press  and  the  diffusion 
of  numerous  branches  of  art  by  the  mechanics  and  artificers  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  were  events  which  gave  a 
marked  character  to  the  period,  during  which  the  Hova  kingdom 
was  established  under  Eadama  I. 

With  the  death  of  Eadama  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 
changed  not  only  at  the  capital  but  throughout  the  country. 
The  idol-keepers  and  diviners  had  lost  their  prestige  during  the 
enlightened  reign  of  Eadama ;  it  was  to  these  same  ombiasy 
and  adherents  of  the  national  idols  that  Eanavalona  owed  her 
throne.  A  conservative  reaction  against  the  rapid  introduction 
of  civilisation  took  place,  and  a  bitter  hatred  and  persecution 
of  Christianity  resulted.  Eanavalona  on  ascending  the  throne 
sent  a  message  to  the  Europeans  assuring  them  of  her  intention 
to  govern  the  kingdom  upon  the  principles  adopted  by  Eadama, 
assuring  them  of  her  protection,  and  solemnly  repeated  this  on 
receiving  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  principal  man  in  all  the  events  that  conducted  Eana- 
valona to  the  throne  was  the  young  officer  previously  mentioned, 
named  Andriamihaja.  He  was  immediately  chosen  as  her  con- 
fidential adviser  and  prime  minister.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  had  commanded  the  escort  of  1000  soldiers  with  Queen 
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Easalimo  in  1826.  This  officer  was  also  looked  upon  as  the  1828. 
husband  of  the  queen,  and  was  raised  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Brady,  who  had  held 
that  rank  during  the  latter  years  of  Eadama.  The  elevation 
of  Andriamihaja  to  such  high  offices  and  dignity  created 
jealousy  among  those  over  whose  heads  he  had  passed ;  and, 
besides,  he  was  regarded  with  enmity  by  the  keepers  of  the 
idols,  because  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  instruction  and 
civilisation  and  an  enemy  to  their  juggling,  deceit,  and  super- 
stition. In  consequence  a  cabal  was  soon  formed  against  the 
favourite  of  the  queen,  and  at  the  head  of  this  party  were  three 
brothers,  Eainiharo,  Eainimaharo,  and  another,  Eainiseheno,  who 
with  the  assistance  of  the  diviners  and  idols  soon  worked  upon 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  queen,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
Andriamihaja  dismissed  from  the  court  and  attendance  on  the 
queen.  He  with  all  the  officers  in  attendance  on  the  queen  had 
been  put  through  the  ordeal  of  the  tangena,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  custom  of  purifying  those  about  the  sovereign  from 
all  possibility  of  witchcraft ;  and  now  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
his  real  crime  being  that  he  was  attached  to  a  young  Hova 
lady  of  the  royal  blood.  He  refused  to  undergo  the  ordeal  a 
second  time,  and  the  queen  was  prevailed  upon  to  order  his 
execution,  which  was  carried  out  in  his  own  residence, — 
Andriamihaja  with  cool  self-possession  directing  his  executioner 
with  his  own  fingers  to  the  exact  spot  where  to  plunge  the 
knife  in  his  throat.  He  was  buried  at  Namehana,  and  his 
memory  long  after  haunted  the  miserable  queen  in  visions  at 
night. 

Andriamihaja  was  succeeded  in  office  and  in  the  queen's 
regards  by  the  brothers  Eainiharo  and  Eainimaharo,  who  long 
retained  the  exercise  of  the  principal  authority  and  influence 
in  her  government.  The  first  was  made  commander-in-chief, 
the  second  chief  officer  of  the  palace,  and  the  third  brother 
one  of  the  principal  judges;  but  the  last  shortly  after  died. 
Andriamihaja  had  defended  the  retention  of  Europeans  in 
the  island  as  identified  with  the  progress  of  education  and 
civilisation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  Government  resolved 
upon  the  dismissal  of  all  Europeans  from  the  country,  including 
the  missionaries. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Lyall,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Hastie,  had  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  1st 
August.     He  had  been  received  with  the  customary  salute  on 
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arrival,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  presenting  his  credentials, 
or  holding  official  intercourse  with  the  Government,  as  the 
death  of  Eadama  suspended  all  public  business  that  was  not 
connected  with  the  royal  funeral,  on  the  11th  and  12  th 
August,  and  the  national  mourning.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Lyall  and  his  family  remained  at  Antananarivo 
until  the  29  th  November,  when  a  message  was  brought  from 
the  queen  that  she  did  not  feel  herself  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
Eadama  I.,  and  that  she  would  not  recognise  Mr.  Lyall  as  the 
British  agent.  Her  majesty  further  intimated  that  she  would 
not  receive  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  treaty,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  would  not  revive  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Lyall  continued  at  the  capital  until  March,  on  the  29  th 
of  which  month  he  was  alarmed  by  a  crowd  of  natives  headed 
by  some  idol-keepers  with  the  mpitahiry,  or  guardians  of 
Eamahavaly,  a  famous  idol,  holding  snakes  in  their  hands. 
This  mob  forced  Mr.  Lyall  and  his  sons  to  leave  the  house  and 
proceed  to  Ambohipeno,  a  village  about  six  miles  out  of  the 
capital.  Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  the  missionaries,  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Lyall,  who  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
followed  to  Ambohipeno  in  a  few  days,  and  on  the  2 2d  April 
the  whole  party  proceeded  to  Tamatave  and  thence  to  Mauritius, 
where  Mr.  Lyall  shortly  after  died. 

Twelve  months  was  the  usual  time  observed  as  a  period  of 
mourning  for  a  sovereign  amongst  the  Hovas,  but  for  special 
reasons  the  Government  was  induced  to  order  that  the  mourn- 
ing for  Eadama  I.  should  cease  at  the  end  of  ten  months ;  it 
closed  accordingly  on  the  27th  May  1829,  when  the  people 
resumed  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  the  coronation  of  Eanavalona,  which  took  place  with  great 
ceremony  and  barbaric  splendour  on  the  12  th  June  in  presence 
of,  it  is  said,  some  60,000  spectators. 

It  was  rumoured  that  Eamanetaka  was  mustering  an  army 
in  the  north  with  the  intention  of  invading  Imerina  in  person, 
and  dispossessing  the  queen  and  her  adherents,  and  there- 
fore immediately  after  the  coronation  15,000  troops  were 
mobilised  for  the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Imerina. 
Eamanetaka  had,  however,  fled  to  Mohilla,  and  the  army  was 
withdrawn ;  but  in  August  reports  reached  the  capital  that  the 
French  were  sending  an  expedition  against  Madagascar,  which 
caused  general  excitement  and  uneasiness.  Meantime  an  army 
was  despatched  to  the  south  on  a  predatory  expedition,  and 
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returned  in  October,  having  slaughtered  1000  of  the  enemy,  1828. 
and  sustaining  a  loss  of  only  50  Hovas.  This  successful 
raiding  party  brought  back  about  20,000  head  of  cattle,  800 
prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  plunder.  Another  army, 
however,  despatched  into  Ambongo  at  the  same  time  suffered 
disaster  and  almost  entire  destruction  from  disease. 

The   demands    formulated    by    the    conseil   privd   of    the  1829. 
Trench  colony  of  Eeunion  to  their  home  Government  for  an  ^rations 
expedition  against  Madagascar  in  1828,  had  not  been  acceded  decided  on. 
to  in  their  entirety  by  the  minister ;  and,  as  usual,  the  question 
of  expense  arrested  the  vigorous  measures  proposed  by  the 
colonists.     Nevertheless  the  king,  Charles  X.,  decided,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  minister  of  marine,  28th  January   1829 
that  156  artillery  of  marine  and  90  light  infantry,  who  were 
proceeding    to    relieve   a    like   number  at  Eeunion  and   Ste. 
Marie,  and  due  at  those  stations  on  the   1st  January  1830, 
should  be  despatched  immediately,  and  should  compose,  together 
with  the  troops  to  be  relieved  and  a  few  companies  of  black 
Yolofs,  the  expeditionary  force. 

The  corvette  "  La  Nievre  "  and  the  gdbare  "  La  Chevrette  " 
were  ordered  to  transport  the  above  force  to  its  destination, 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  stores  and  ammunition.  At  the 
same  time  the  frigate  "  La  Terpsichore "  was  detached  from 
the  Brazil  station,  and  with  the  transport  "  L'Infatigable  "  would 
join  the  others  and  form  a  naval  division  under  Capitaine  de 
Vaisseau,  Gourbeyre,  who  commanded  the  "  Terpsichore  "  frigate. 

The  French  squadron  assembled  at  the  rendezvous  off  Port  Arrival  of 
St.  Denis,  Eeunion,  early  in  June,  and  on  its  appearance  the  squadron 
conseil  prive  of  the  colony  was  assembled  under  M.  de  Chef-  on  the  east 
fontaines,  and  then  and  there  it  was  decided  in  the  presence  of  coas  * 
M.  Gourbeyre  that  the  latter  should  proceed  with  his  division 
and  present  himself  amicalement  on  the  east  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar, whence  he  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  queen  of 
the   Hdvas   (not   the  queen   of  Madagascar)  charged  to  offer 
handsome  presents,  but  to  demand  from  her  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  France  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  eastern 
coast ;  that,  eight  days  after  the  reception  of  the  deputation  by 
the  queen,  should  no  favourable  answer  be  received,  force  of 
arms  was  to  be  used  to  enforce  the  demand.     In  accordance 
with  these  instructions  the  French  flotilla,  augmented  by  the 
despatch  boat  "  Colibri  "  and  the  transport  "Madagascar,"  arrived 
in  the  roadstead  off  Tamatave  on  the  9  th  July. 
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The  expeditionary  troops  were  composed  of  85  gunners 
marine  artillery,  21  military  labourers,  and  231  infantry. 
M.  Gourbeyre  landed  in  order  to  commence  negotiations,  but 
the  preparations  for  defence  which  were  being  carried  on 
under  his  eyes  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  the  queen.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  by  sending  a 
deputation  to  Antananarivo,  but  contented  himself  by  writing 
a  letter  to  the  queen  notifying  clearly  the  demands  of  his 
Government.  He  fixed  a  limit  of  twenty  days  for  an  answer, 
after  which  time  he  would  consider  silence  as  a  refusal  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  France.  Having  learned  that  consider- 
able forces  had  been  sent  by  the  queen  towards  Tintingue,  he 
proceeded  thither  and  retook  possession  of  that  post  on  the 
2d  August.  A  fort  armed  with  eight  guns  was  immediately 
thrown  up  by  the  French,  whilst  the  Hovas  constructed  a 
redoubt  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Point  Larr^e. 

On  the  10th  October,  no  response  having  arrived  from  the 
queen,  M.  Gourbeyre  returned  to  Tamatave,  leaving  the 
"  Infatigable  "  and  a  garrison  of  3  0  0  men  at  Tintingue. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival  at  Tamatave,  he  sent 
to  ask  the  chief  Corroller,  governor  of  Tamatave,  if  he  had 
received  the  necessary  powers  from  his  sovereign  to  treat 
with  the  French,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
orders  were  given  to  commence  the  bombardment.  Accord- 
ingly the  "  Terpsichore,"  the  "  Nievre "  and  the  "  Chevrette," 
which  were  moored  broadside  on  before  the  port,  opened  fire, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a  magazine  in  the  Hova 
battery  was  exploded  by  a  shell  and  the  defenders  evacuated 
the  place.  A  detachment  of  238  French  were  immediately 
landed  to  go  in  pursuit,  and  followed  the  Hova  troops  to  the 
river  Ivondrona.  In  Tamatave  there  were  found  abandoned 
23  cannon  and  cannonades  and  200  stand  of  muskets;  the 
number  lost  by  the  Malagasy  was  put  down  at  100.  Not  a 
single  Frenchman  was  reported  as  being  hurt.  Such  was  the 
impression  produced  by  this  success  on  the  Betsimisaraka  tribes 
that  they  ofiered  M.  Gourbeyre  to  assemble  from  6000  to  8000 
men  in  a  few  days,  and  to  exterminate  their  enemy,  the  Hovas. 
In  M.  Gourbeyre's  letter  of  the  15th  October  1829  he  says 
that,  as  he  could  not  leave  a  vessel  with  a  detachment  of 
French  soldiers,  and  that  as  the  winter  season  was  approaching, 
this  double  circumstance  alone  prevented  him  from  taking 
advantage  of  this  offer  of  the  Betsimisaraka. 
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The  expedition  next  betook  itself  from  Tamatave  to  Foule  1829. 
Point,  the  second  station  on  the  east  coast  where  the  Hovas  ^French 
were  to  be  found  in  force,  and  here  a  like  success  was  not  at  Foule 
met  with.  After  the  fire  from  the  French  ships  had  dislodged  omt 
the  Hovas  from  the  batteries  which  they  had  thrown  up  on  the 
shore,  the  landing  parties  were  put  on  shore  to  take  possession 
of  the  village  behind  which  the  Hova  troops  had  retired  into  a 
fort  constructed  out  of  range  of  the  ships.  Seeing  the  Hovas 
desert  their  batteries,  the  French  on  landing  spread  in  ex- 
tended formation,  firing  without  orders  on  the  fugitives,  and 
pursuing  with  the  bayonet  through  the  streets  of  the  village. 
On  reaching  the  farther  side  of  the  village  the  French  found 
themselves  opposite  the  new  redoubt,  the  existence  of  which 
they  had  never  suspected.  At  this  juncture  their  first  move- 
ment was  to  rally  and  form  up  in  column  of  attack,  whilst  the 
companies  of  Yolofs  under  Captain  Schoell  could  make  a 
detour  and  take  the  enemy  in  rear ;  unfortunately  it  happened 
that  at  that  moment,  whilst  forming  up  in  the  open  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  redoubt,  the  Hovas  suddenly  opened  fire  on 
them  from  seven  or  eight  guns  with  case.  This  caused  dis- 
order in  the  ranks  hardly  yet  formed,  and  a  panic  seized  the 
French,  who  fled  to  the  shore.  The  Hovas  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  sortie,  and  they  would  have  infallibly  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French  had  not  M.  Chareau,  in  command  of 
the  pinnace  belonging  to  the  frigate,  covered  the  retreat  by  a  few 
rounds  of  shell  from  his  boat-gun.  Unhappily  Captain  Schoell, 
wounded  by  a  bullet  in  his  thigh,  was  overtaken  by  the  Hovas, 
who  cut  off  his  head,  and  five  or  six  sailors  suffered  a  like 
fate.  Captain  Letourneur,  commanding  the  "  Mevre,"  in  vain 
requested  permission  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the 
discomfited  expedition  re-embarked  on  board  ship. 

It  has  never  been  sufficiently  explained  why  Captain 
Gourbeyre  took  no  steps  to  repair  this  check,  and  to  avenge  his 
unfortunate  compatriots,  by  renewing  the  assault  with  greater 
precautions.  Whatever  the  reason,  this  grave  disaster  had 
serious  consequences  affecting  the  preponderance  of  France  in 
Madagascar,  and  the  natives  were  emboldened  by  the  discovery 
that  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  were  far  from  being  in- 
vincible. In  this  affair  the  Hova  loss  amounted,  according  to 
their  own  account,  to  75  dead  and  50  wounded.  The  French 
only  counted  1 1  dead  and  2  6  wounded,  but  this  difference  did 
not  diminish  the  moral  effect  of  the  rout,  and  the  Malagasy 
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naturally  exaggerated  the  significance  of  their  victory  over  the 
invaders  (see  Barbie  du  Bocage,  p.  256).1 

Although  the  defeat  at  Foule  Point  was  not  avenged  on 
the  spot  ample  amends  were  shortly  taken  by  the  French  at  a 
successful  attack  upon  the  Hova  fort  at  Point  Larree.  At 
this  place  their  former  bitter  experience  made  them  take  better 
precautions,  and  in  consequence  the  result  was  favourable. 
It  was  on  the  4th  November  that  the  expedition  arrived 
in  front  of  Point  Larree,  having  been  meantime  reinforced 
by  50  gunners  and  20  Yolofs  at  Tintingue.  Here  Captain 
Gourbeyre  bombarded  the  fort  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
he  landed  his  attacking  parties.  These  troops,  says  M. 
Carayon,  commanded  by  Captain  D'Espagne  were  formed  in 
two  columns,  which  were  simultaneously  directed  on  two  gates 
which  were  left  open,  but  defended  from  the  interior  by 
traverses  lined  with  soldiers,  and  outside  by  pointed  stakes 
thickly  planted  over  the  approaches.  Lieutenant  Baudson  of 
the  foot  artillery,  at  the  head  of  the  right  column,  led  his  men 
gallantly  into  the  fort,  where  he  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
Sub-lieutenant  Somsois  of  the  marine  artillery  headed  the  left 
attack,  and  entering  with  his  men,  was  but  slightly  wounded. 
Once  inside  the  fort  the  Hovas  fled  by  a  third  sallyport,  leaving 
119  dead,  2  7  prisoners,  8  guns,  and  250  head  of  cattle,  whilst 
of  the  French  only  9  were  wounded,  of  whom  one  died. 

On  leaving  Tintingue,  Captain  Gourbeyre  had  doubtless 
desired  to  overrun  the  whole  of  the  east  coast,  destroying  the 
Hova  posts,  and  then  to  return  to  Foule  Point  and  avenge  the 
check  his  arms  had  sustained  there  ;  but  as  the  bad  season 
approached  prudence  induced  him  not  to  expose  uselessly  his 
men  to  the  fever.  Accordingly  he  drew  off  his  division  to  the 
island  of  Eeunion,  leaving  the  "Infatigable"  and  the  "Chevrette" 
to  protect  the  two  establishments  of  Tintingue  and  Ste.  Marie. 
Four  hundred  men  under  Captain  Gailly  garrisoned  the  former, 
whilst  the  defence  of  Ste.  Marie  was  confided  to  M.  L.  Carayon, 
who  had  150  men  under  him. 

During  M.  Gourbeyre's  stay  at  Point  Larree,  Queen  Rana- 
valona  offered,  through  Corroller,  the  chief  of  Tamatave,  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement,  on  the  basis  of  permitting  French  traders  to 
establish  themselves  on  all  points  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the 
Hova  officials  and  garrisons ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  expedi- 

1  See  also  "Expedition  Gourbeyre  "  in  Colonisation  de  Madagascar,  by  Desire 
Laverdant,  p.  99  (Paris,  1844). 
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tion  quitted  the  coast  than  the  queen  refused  to  sign  the  con-  1829. 
vention,  which  her  Government  had  itself  proposed.  M.  Gour- 
beyre,  in  his  report  to  his  Government,  attributes  this  refusal 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  English  missionaries  in  Antananarivo. 
In  all  probability  the  queen  had  consented  to  treat  on  hearing 
of  the  action  at  Tamatave,  but  had  changed  her  mind  when  she 
learned  the  news  of  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Foule  Point. 

The  object  of  the  expedition — that  is,  the  re-establishment  Orders 
of  peace  on  a  solid  basis — not  having  been  effected,  the  French  ?esume°the 
Government  resolved  on  the  united  demands  of  Captain  Gour-  offensive, 
beyre  and  the  Council  of  Eeunion  to  take  the  offensive  more 
vigorously  the  following  year.     With  this  intention,  it  ordained 
the  despatch  of  800  men  of  the  16th  Light  Infantry,  a  propor- 
tion of  artillery,   and    the  requisite   material   of   war.      The 
"  Junon  "  frigate  and  two  corvettes,  "  L'Oise  "  and  "  L'Heroine," 
were   detailed   to   transport   the  troops.       Two   companies   of 
Yolofs  from  Senegal  were  also  placed  under  orders  to  join  the 
new  expedition. 

Meantime  a  new  mission  of  conciliation  was  sent  from  Aconciiia- 
Eeunion,  consisting  of  M.  Tourette,  secretaire-greffier  of  Ste.  g^11118" 
Marie,  and  M.  Eontaunay,  negotiant  of  Eeunion,  who  owned 
a  sugar  plantation  and  mill  at  Mahela,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  Hova  officials.  These  two  French  agents  proceeded  to 
Antananarivo  by  different  routes,  but  the  former  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  capital,  and  the  latter  was  unable  to  gain 
access  to  the  queen.  The  good  season  of  1830  thus  passed  in 
fruitless  negotiations.  M.  Gourbeyre  thought  he  should  take 
advantage  of  this  delay  in  order  to  return  to  France,  thinking 
that  his  presence  at  Paris  would  enable  him  to  give  the  minister 
of  marine  much  information  which  the  Government  of  Eeunion 
had  perhaps  neglected  to  transmit  to  him,  and  to  answer  a 
number  of  questions  always  too  slowly  decided  by  correspond- 
ence. All  in  vain,  however,  were  his  representations,  for  the 
revolution  of  July  had  taken  place,  and  the  Count  Sebastiani 
signed  an  order  for  all  operations  against  Madagascar  to  cease. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  pacific  overtures  were  made  to  Autograph 
Queen  Eanavalona  by  the  French  Government  represented  by  the  p^e  d^6 
Prince  de  Polignac,  then  president  of  the   council  of  ministers  Poiignac  to 
and  minister  for  foreign  affairs.      King  Charles  X.  ordered  this  v^o*~a  L 
statesman  to  propose  to  Queen  Eanavalona  an  occupation  by 
France  of  the  principal  points  in  the  island  under  the  guarantee 
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1829.  of  a  protectorate,  the  conditions  of  which  would  have  been 

discussed  upon  a  very  wide  basis.  These  overtures  un- 
fortunately were  not  followed  up.  The  Prince  de  Poiignac, 
however,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  long  letter  to  the  queen 
of  the  Hovas,  in  which  he  declared  that  France  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  occupation  of  Madagascar,  that  she 
had  always  looked  upon  the  final  possession  of  this  colony  as 
a  natural  counterpoise  to  the  colonial  strength  of  England  in 
the  East.  Fifteen  years  subsequently  the  Times  of  12th  May 
1845,  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  French  minister's 
autograph  letter,  adds :  "  In  this  letter  the  prime  minister 
of  King  Charles  X.  promises  the  queen,  in  the  name  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  to  furnish  her  abundantly  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  to  send 
her  French  officers  to  discipline  her  troops,  on  condition 
that  France  should  form  large  establishments  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  of  Diego  Suarez,  and  in  two  or  three  other 
harbours  of  the  island  "  (Descamps,  Histoire  politique  de  Mada- 
Recent  gascar,  p.  138).  Eecently  further  allusion  to  this  letter  has 
letter^/  °  ^een  made  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  president  of  the  council  and 
Poiignac.  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  speaking  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  27th  March  1884,  remarked  :  "  Et  c'etait  aussi 
a  un  traite  qu'aspirait  le  prince  de  Poiignac  dans  cette  lettre  si 
curieuse  que  M.  Descamps  a  citee  au  cours  du  livre  que  j'indi- 
quais  tout  a  l'heure,  dans  cette  lettre  ecrite  de  la  propre  main  du 
prince  de  Poiignac  a  l'horrible  Kanavalo,  il  lui  proposait  une 
alliance,  un  protectorat,  beaucoup  d'argent,  et  beaucoup  d'armes. 
Et  qu'est-ce  que  le  gouvernement  de  juillet  a  fait  quand  il  a  voulu 
asseoir  d'une  fagon  un  peu  plus  solide  rinfluence  de  la  France, 
sinon  a  Madagascar,  du  moins  dans  le  voisinage  immediat  de 
la  grande  terre  ?  II  a  passe  des  traites  avec  les  chefs  avec  les 
reines  du  Boueni,  de  1' Ankara,  des  iles  Nosy-Be,  Nosy-Mitsio, 
de  toutes  les  regions  dont  nous  avons  appris  les  noms." 

M.  Descamps  writes :  "  La  revelation  posthume  de  ce 
curieux  et  important  document  fait  honneur  a  la  memoire  de 
M.  de  Poiignac.  Si,  comme  president  du  conseil  et  comme 
ministre  politique,  sa  conduite  fut  a  blanier  a  l'inteneur,  comme 
ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres  l'histoire  doit  lui  tenir  compte 
de  la  hauteur  de  vue  et  de  la  grandeur  d'attitude  qu'il  conseilla 
au  roi  Charles  X.  et  dont  Tun  des  reWtats  glorieux  fut  la 
conquete  d' Alger.  II  est  permis  de  penser  qu'au  refus  de  la 
reine  des  Hovas  d'approuver  l'etablissement  des  Frangais  dans 
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les  grands  ports  de  Madagascar,  le  president  du  conseil  en  eut  1829. 
ordonne  Inoccupation  par  la  force,  comme  on  venait  de  le  faire 
a  Alger.  Depuis  un  demi-siecle,  la  France,  en  prenant  pos- 
session definitive  de  la  grand  ile,  eut  repris,  en  meme  temps, 
la  preponderance  militaire  et  maritime  quelle  n'aurait  jamais 
du.  perdre  dans  les  mers  de  l'lnde  "  (Histoire  de  Madagascar,  p. 
139). 

The  revolution  of  July  1830  upset  all  the  arrangements  1830. 
come  to  at  Eeunion.      The  new  ministers  of  marine,  General  0fjuiy#10n 
Sebastiani  and  the  Vicomte  d'Argout  decided  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  renounce,  at  least  for  the  present,  all  pro- 
jects on  Madagascar,  "  en  prenant  toutes  les  precautions  neces- 
saires  pour  sauver  1'honneur  de  nos  armes."     In  fact  "  rescue  The  French 
and  retire "  was  the  order  of  the  day.     "  La  France,"  writes  retxre# 
Pere  de  la  Vaissiere,  "  etait  done  battue  a  Madagascar  plus 
encore  par  son  impiete  et  ses  tendances  revolutionnaires,  que 
par  la  politique   anglaise   mise   au  service   de   la  sauvagerie 
triomphante  de  Eanavalona." 

M.  Gourbeyre  left  for  France  in  1831,  and  M.  Duval-Dailly,  1831. 
governor  of  Eeunion,  again  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
Eanavalona ;  but  the  ministers  of  Eanavalona  ("  instruits  par 
les  Anglais  des  intentions  du  Gouvernement  Francois,  quant  a 
l'evacuation  de  Tintingue")  refused  to  entertain  any  parley,  or 
to  listen  to  any  terms.     In  spite  of  this  hostile  disposition,  the 
governor  of  Eeunion  ordered  on  the  31st  May  the  evacuation  Evacuation 
of  Tintingue,  which  was  carried  out  on  the   3d  July  under  the  £hJue" 
eyes   of  an   army  of   3000  Hovas,  and   the  last  Frenchman 
quitted  Malagasy  soil. 

Among  some  of  the  earliest  expeditions  sent  out  during  Native 
the  queen's  reign  were  those  under  the  command  of  Eainiharo  caniPaisns- 
and  Eamboasalama  to  the  south,  and  of  Eavalontsalama  to 
the  west  in  1831.  Deceit  and  cruelty  were  practised  by  both 
parties.  The  former  was  placed  under  the  direct  protection  of 
the  national  idol  Eakelimalaza,  which  was  carried  in  the  ranks. 
On  their  way  south  this  army  arrived  before  a  friendly  village 
in  Betsileo,  and  it  was  determined  to  plunder  it.  There  were 
about  three  hundred  families  residing  there.  The  queen's 
officers  invited  the  men  of  the  village  to  a  friendly  feast  in  the 
camp,  and  the  invitation  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the 
unsuspicious  villagers.  Whilst  waiting  for  the  cooked  rice 
the  drums  beat  a  signal,  upon  which  the  soldiers  seized  their 
victims  and  leading  them  outside  the  camp  deliberately  put 
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them  to  death  with  spears.  The  women  and  children  were  all 
taken  as  plunder.  The  second  officer  in  command  on  this  occa- 
sion, Eamahafadrahona,  boasted  that  he  had  killed  eleven  of 
them  with  his  own  hands. 

One  of  the  villagers  who  escaped  the  massacre  was  able  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  Ikongo,  a  village  situated  on  a  rock 
with  scarped  sides,  and  difficult  of  approach  except  by  a  narrow 
and  precipitous  path.  Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  village  was 
a  spot  of  open  level  ground  on  which  the  Hova  soldiers 
succeeded  in  planting  a  battery  with  which  they  fired  on  the 
village.  Meantime  a  large  number  of  camp-followers  and 
bearers  had  approached  near  the  walls  in  expectation  of  the 
assault  of  the  village  being  effected,  that  they  might  be  in 
among  the  first  to  plunder  the  place.  Contrary  to  their 
expectations,  the  Hova  commandant  failed  in  producing  the 
expected  effect  on  the  garrison,  and  gave  the  order  to  retire. 
A  panic  seized  the  crowds  of  expectant  plunderers,  who  rushed 
to  get  down  the  path  along  the  cliff,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
multitude  of  the  Hovas,  soldiers,  bearers,  officers,  and  men,  were 
tumbled  headlong  over  the  precipice,  numbering,  it  is  said,  not 
less  than  2000  or  3000,  among  them  Eamahafadrahona  and  his 
comrade  in  crime,  Eafalimanana.  The  officer  commanding 
withdrew  his  troops  until  additional  reinforcements  came  up, 
which  delay  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  Ikongo  to  escape 
into  the  forests. 

The  other  expedition  under  Eavalontsalama  went  to  the 
west,  and  although  more  successful  as  to  booty,  he  was  not  less 
cruel  and  unprincipled  in  his  measures.  In  one  district  the 
headmen  of  a  clan  or  tribe  were  accused  of  concealing  arms. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  tangena  ordeal,  by  which  they  were 
found  guilty,  upon  which  these  unfortunate  Sakalava  were 
bound  and  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  after  being  kept  there  for 
two  days  without  food,  were  taken  out  and  actually  crucified 
at  short  distances  from  one  another,  forming  a  long  line  of 
excruciating  agony  round  their  village !  Some  thousands  of 
these  people  were  seized  as  booty  and  conveyed  to  Imerina, 
where  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  Meantime  the  encouragement 
which  the  missionaries  received  at  the  capital  from  the 
authorities  was  continued,  and  important  privileges  obtained 
for  the  Christian  natives. 

Although  disaster  had  attended  the  chief  body  of  the  forces 
employed  in  1831,  the  Government  sent  another  army  in  the 
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same  direction  in  the  following  year,  as  the  Hova  Government  1832. 
did  not  feel  secure  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  tribes  were  repression7 
in  circumstances  to  maintain  their  own  independence.     Con-  ofinde- 
sequently  another  large  force  was  sent  to  the  southern  part  of  tribes.11 
the  island  early  in  1832.     This  expedition  was  successful  in 
carrying  devastation  and  bloodshed  through  a  large  tract  of 
country,  slaughtering  numbers  of  the  men  and  reducing  their 
wives  and  children  to  slavery,  looting  their  fields  and  granaries 
and   driving   away  their   cattle.     The   capture  of  Ivato   was 
attended  by  most  revolting  circumstances.1     On  the  1st  Sep- 
tember the  army  returned  with  immense  booty  and  with  about 
10,000  captives  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

Eeports  now  reached  the  capital  that  another  expedition 
from  France  had  arrived  at  Eeunion  and  might  be  almost 
daily  expected  on  the  coast.  All  ordinary  occupations  were 
suspended  and  the  public  attention  completely  engrossed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  prepare  against  the  expected 
invasion.  It  was  proposed  to  add  25,000  men  to  the  forces 
already  enrolled,  and  for  this  purpose  every  one  in  the  schools 
over  thirteen  years  of  age  was  drafted  into  the  army. 

Since  1830  M.  de  Solages,  a  French  priest  belonging  to  a  Arrival  and 
well-known  family  at  Toulouse,  had  been  appointed  prSfet  apos-  *?a*h  °f  j 
tolique  of  the  southern  islands,  i.e.  of  Eeunion  and  Madagascar,  ges. 

1  Rainiharo  and  Ramboasalama  in  their  expedition  against  Ivato  took  with 
them,  according  to  Freeman,  about  10,000  troops  and  as  many  camp-followers  and 
bearers.  They  found  the  people  in  their  village  on  a  hill,  well  prepared  to  defend 
themselves.  The  village  was  almost  inaccessible,  and  within  it  were  ten  or 
twelve  powerful  chiefs  and  their  people.  The  officers,  finding  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  take  the  village  by  force,  employed  stratagem,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people  to  submit,  promising  in  the  strongest  terms  that  if  they 
would  quietly  deliver  up  their  arms  no  one  should  injure  them.  This  was  done 
for  three  days  successively.  At  length  a  division  of  opinion  arose  among  the 
chieftains  themselves  ;  some  were  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  Hovas,  and 
others  as  strongly  resisted  a  measure  so  full  of  danger.  One  end  of  the  village 
was  connected  with  a  large  forest,  and  the  latter  party  made  their  escape  there 
during  the  night.  About  20,000  persons,  however,  remained,  and  these  being 
again  assured  of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards  them,  delivered  up  their 
muskets,  spears,  etc.  They  were  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  all  the  men  found 
able  to  carry  a  spear  were  ordered  to  pass  from  one  circle  of  soldiers  to  another, 
whilst  the  women  and  children  remained  within  the  first  circle.  They  were 
carefully  examined  as  they  passed  along  to  see  whether  they  had  yet  concealed 
any  weapons  about  them.  The  soldiers  then  commenced  tying  their  hands  with 
cords.  They  now  saw  the  fatal  treachery,  and  those  who  were  not  bound  made 
desperate  efforts  to  rush  through  the  ranks  ;  but  few  got  out,  and  those  that  were 
bound  were  killed  at  leisure  the  following  day.  The  carnage  commenced  early 
in  the  morning  and  lasted  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  army  then  returned, 
flushed  with  their  success,  to  the  capital,  bringing  10,000  captives. 
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and,  accompanied  by  M.  l'Abbe  D almond,  reached  Eeunion  7th 
January  1831.  In  July  1832,  leaving  the  Abbe*  Dalmond  as 
vice-prefet  at  Eeunion,  M.  de  Solages,  accompanied  only  by  a 
catechist  and  a  servant,  set  out  for  Madagascar,  proceeding  by 
Ste.  Marie  to  Tamatave,  and  intending  to  go  up  to  Antananarivo. 
His  catechist  fell  ill  and  returned  to  Bourbon,  and  his  servant 
died.  In  spite  of  the  protestation  of  Corroller,  chief  of  Tama- 
tave, who  tried  to  detain  the  priest  on  the  coast  until  the 
queen's  pleasure  was  known,  M.  de  Solages  persisted  in  com- 
mencing his  journey  towards  the  capital.  On  reaching 
Andovoranto  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  died  of  fever  on 
the  8  th  December. 

In  1 8  3 1  a  Frenchman  named  Laborde  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  Creole 
resident,  Delastelle,  was  sent  up  to  the  capital,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Queen  Eanavalona  for  many  years. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1832  the  people  in  the 
district  of  Vohilena  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  state  of  des- 
peration by  the  acts  of  injustice  done  to  them  by  some  of  the 
vadintany  (officers  employed  by  the  judges  in  civil  cases),  who 
had  seized  some  of  their  children,  and  were  about  to  kill  them, 
that  they  killed  the  vadintany  on  the  spot  and  rescued  their 
children.  Some  troops  were  immediately  despatched  from  the 
capital  to  punish  the  offenders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
soldiers  many  of  the  people  made  their  escape  to  the  forest ; 
others  were  persuaded  to  cast  themselves  on  the  clemency  of 
the  sovereign.  The  greater  part  of  them  remained  in  the  forest 
for  a  long  time,  obtaining  only  a  precarious  subsistence,  and 
forced  into  the  position  of  brigands,  thus  making  it  almost 
impracticable  to  take  a  journey  from  Antsihanaka  direct  to 
the  eastern  coast  without  falling  into  their  hands  and  being 
robbed. 

The  French  Government  again  entertained  the  idea  of 
forming  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  in  1832 
M.  le  Comte  de  Eigny,  minister  of  marine,  ordered  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
was  considered  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Antongil  Bay. 
Accordingly  in  1833  this  bay  was  surveyed  carefully  by  M.  L. 
Bigeault  and  officers  of  "  La  Nievre,"  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Gamier,  who  commanded  that  corvette  (see  chap.  xv. 
— "  Cartography ").  The  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
officers  of  the  "  Nievre  "  was  that  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez  was 
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reported  to  be  the  most  fitting  place  in  the  whole  island  for  1833. 
the  formation  of  a  great  colonial  establishment  on  a  large  scale. 

Contre-Amiral  Cuvillier,  governor    of   Eeunion,   and   M. 
Achille  Bedier,  commissaire-ordonnatenr   of  the  same  island, 
insisted  on  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by  conquest,  and 
wrote  to  the  minister  asking  for   8   ships  of  war,  1200  men 
(European  troops),  and  a  corps  of  Yolofs,  with  artillery  in  pro- 
portion.    Naturally  the  question  of  expenditure  arose,  and  the 
project  fell  flat.      Not   only   so,  but   occasion  was  taken   to  Eeduction 
reduce  the  small  funds  heretofore  allowed  to  the  colony  of  Ste.   expand?-*1 
Marie,  which  only  comprised  a  sum  of  60,000  francs;  whilst  ture. 
the  black  Yolofs  who  formed  a  portion  of  the  garrison  were 
removed ;  so  that  in  the  year  1836  there  were  only  3  7  soldiers 
and  employes  remaining  in  Isle  Madame. 

In  this  year  Eatsimanisa  conducted  an  expedition  to  the  siave-tak- 
south,  killed  many  of  the  people,  and  returned  home  with  ™ongXpe  " 
2000  captives.  He  administered  the  ordeal  of  the  tangena  to 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  three  were  put  to  death  with  all  the  men 
in  their  respective  districts,  the  women  and  children  being 
taken  and  sold  as  slaves.  Several  other  expeditions  were  sent 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  this  same  year,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  similar  character.  The  same  troops  were 
sent  again  to  the  south  in  1834,  when  they  destroyed  an 
immense  number  of  people,  and  returned  home  with  about 
10,000  captives. 

Meantime  the  Government  had  not  interfered  with  the  Missionary 
unremitting  labours  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  artisans  en  erpnse' 
and  teachers.  Printing  and  bookbinding  were  carried  on,  so 
that  in  1833  not  less  than  15,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  books  were  finished,  and  upwards  of  6000  of  them  put  in 
circulation.  Mr.  Canham,  one  of  the  missionaries,  having  been 
ten  years  in  the  island,  was  ordered  to  leave  by  the  queen's 
Government  according  to  the  law  enacted  in  1 8 1 9  by  Eadama, 
which  allowed  them  to  remain  in  Madagascar  ten  years  without 
becoming  subject  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country  :  other- 
wise the  missionaries  up  to  this  period  suffered  no  impediment 
in  their  work. 

The  year   1834   opened  with   the  publication   of  an  act  1834. 
memorable  to  all  ages — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  ^avery 
British  dominions ;   but  the   laws  respective  thereto  were  to  in  his 
remain  in  force  till  1st  February  1835  ;  and  from  that  date  all  j/^Sy's 
persons  aged  six  years,  duly  registered,  would  become  apprentice  dominions. 
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labourers,  and  continue  so  until  1st  February  1839  for  those 
non-attached. 

In  December  1834  a  change  took  place  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Hova  Government  in  regard  to  the  missionaries ;  and  an 
order  was  promulgated  forbidding  any  persons  to  learn  to  read 
or  write  except  in  the  schools  established  by  the  Government. 
The  favour  of  the  Hova  Government  was  withdrawn  from  their 
former  tolerance  of  Christianity ;  and  a  number  of  the  natives, 
who,  actuated  by  inferior  motives,  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  missionaries,  perceiving  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the 
Christians,  withdrew  from  them  and  associated  with  the 
heathen  portions  of  the  community. 

The  queen  does  not  appear  to  have  cherished  any  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  the  missionaries  personally,  and  often 
seemed  disposed  to  tolerate  their  exertions ;  but  she  was  a 
zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  on  whose  favour  she  was  taught  to 
believe  her  continuance  in  power  depended.  The  brothers 
Eainiharo  and  Eainimaharo  were  now  in  full  power,  and  the 
former  was  one  of  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  principal 
idol  Eakelimalaza.  This  anti-  liberal  party  had  at  first  pro- 
ceeded with  much  caution  and  reserve,  only  giving  signs  of 
their  determination  to  oppose  Christianity  just  in  proportion 
to  the  gradual  increase  of  their  influence  in  the  country.  As 
long  as  Andriamihaja  was  alive  the  liberal  measures  com- 
menced by  Eadama  were  countenanced ;  but  subsequent  to  the 
disgrace  and  execution  of  the  queen's  favourite  the  extreme 
jealousy  of  foreigners  was  awakened  on  finding  mere  strangers 
changing  the  established  customs  and  usages  of  the  country. 

An  untoward  event  in  the  autumn  of  1834  had  consider- 
able influence  in  arousing  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  creating  in  some  of  its  myrmidons  a  cupidity  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  property  of  the  Christian  sect.  It 
appears  that  an  ignorant  fanatic,  one  Eainitsiandavaka  was  the 
keeper  of  the  Government  idol  called  "  Izanaharitsimandry," 
meaning  "  the  god  not  taking  rest."  Whilst  suffering  from 
melancholia  in  consequence  of  domestic  affliction  he  was  thrown 
in  the  way  of  an  eminent  native  convert  named  Eaintsiheva, 
and  gleaned  some  strange  doctrines  regarding  the  origin  of 
mankind,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  universal  peace, 
etc.,  which  he  blended  incongruously  with  the  worship  of  his 
idol.  Under  this  wretched  delusion  a  sect  was  formed,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Hova  Government  was  soon  turned, 
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and  finally,  when  Eamitsiandavaka  and  his  adherents  approached  1834. 
the  capital,  in  order,  as  they  supposed,  to  convert  the  queen, 
active  steps  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  what  might  be  a 
dangerous  movement,  and  the  leader  and  three  of  his  principal 
followers  were  put  to  death,  seventy  were  put  through  the 
tangena  ordeal,  of  whom  eighteen  died,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  sect  were  sold  into  slavery,  yielding  a  profit  of  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Government  officials,  increasing  the 
desire  to  obtain  more.  The  sect  was  thus  entirely  crushed, 
but  the  transaction  tended  to  bring  Christianity  and  its  fol- 
lowers into  further  disrepute,  and  the  Christians  were  subjected 
to  grave  suspicion,  and  all  their  indiscreet  acts  and  sayings 
noted,  exaggerated,  and  misrepresented  by  interested  spies. 

Early  in  1835  the  storm  which  had  long  been  gathering  1835. 
burst  over  the  heads  of  the  Christian  party.     Under  the  auspices  ^f^the 
of  Eatsimanisa  the  Christians  were  accused  before  the  queen  Christians. 
of  changing  the  customs  of  the  twelve  sovereigns  of  Imerina, 
of  Andrianimpoinimerina,  of  Lehidama,  and  of  Eanavalona- 
manjaka.      They  despised  the  idols  of  the  queen,  the  Sikidy, 
and  the  customs  of  their  forefathers ;  moreover,  they  were  in 
league  with  the  foreigners,  and  would  transfer  the  kingdom  to 
them,  etc.     The  queen  swore  that  she  would  put  a  stop  to  such 
things,  even  to  bloodshedding,  and  issued  orders  on  the  15  th 
February  for  a  grand  kabary  to  be  assembled  on  Sunday  the 
1st  March ;  and  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  assembly. 

On  the  26th  February  several  officers  headed  by  Eatsi-  Religious 
manisa  entered  the  chapel  at  Ambatonakanga,  in  the  capital,  ^\ap- 
and  read  a  letter  from  the  queen  addressed  to  the  missionaries  tism  prohi- 
forbidding  religious  worship,  the  practice  of  baptism,  and  the 
existence  of  a  society,  to  be  practised  by  her  subjects.     The 
Europeans  were  permitted  to  follow  their  own  customs  and 
religious  practices,  but  not  to  press  them  on  the  subjects  of 
Eanavalona.     The  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  her  subjects,  that  alone  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  teach. 

On  Sunday  the  15  th  February  all  the  "  heads  of  hun-  The  great 
dreds  "  were  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Mahamasina,  west  of 
the  capital,  where  the  judges  met  them  and  conveyed  the 
queen's  command  that  they  should  forthwith  summon  all  who 
were  able  to  walk,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  slaves,  to 
attend  the  kabary  to  be  held  that  day  fortnight,  on  the  1st 
March.     None  were  to  remain  at  home  in  Imerina,  excepting 
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one  individual  in  each  house  to  take  charge  of  the  property. 
The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  24th  February, 
invalids  as  well  as  those  in  health.  On  their  arrival  the  troops 
of  each  district  had  a  spot  assigned  them  for  encampment ; 
their  names  were  called  over,  and  their  numbers  strictly  exa- 
mined. On  the  26th  and  27th  the  villagers  and  country 
people  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  province  began  to 
assemble,  and  a  large  party  of  vahiny  or  strangers  from  the 
western  coast,  who  had  come  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  be  received  under  the  protection  of  the  queen.  The 
soldiers  not  in  military  clothing  formed  lines  extending  nearly 
a  mile,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  the  guns  from 
the  battery  were  kept  firing  at  intervals,  with  constant  musketry 
fire  from  the  troops  in  the  plains,  in  order  to  inspire  terror 
among  the  multitude,  and  the  principal  judge  addressed  the 
kabary,  delivering  a  long  message  from  the  queen,  calling 
upon  all  who  had  been  baptized,  who  had  worshipped  and 
kept  the  Sabbath,  or  entered  into  a  Christian  society,  to  come 
forward  and  accuse  themselves,  and  confess  such  crimes  under 
pain  of  death.  Eatsimanisa  repeated  the  substance  of  the 
queen's  royal  message,  which  was  replied  to  with  servility  by 
the  head  man  from  Ambohimalaza. 

Eamantavary  and  Eainilahimanga,  two  shrewd,  intelligent, 
and  well-disposed  chiefs  from  Avaradrano,  proposed  that  they 
should  all  confess  their  guilt  and  present  a  dollar  and  a  bullock 
as  a  fine  in  acknowledgment  that  they  had  done  wrong,  and 
would  not  do  so  again.  Eainiharo  next  spoke  and  said  that 
unless  the  guilty  came  forward  within  a  month  to  accuse  them- 
selves, the  officers  and  judges  would  be  ready  to  cut  off  their 
heads. 

On  the  2d  March  the  Hovas  were  again  summoned  to 
assemble  at  Ambatonakanga  to  hear  the  announcement,  that 
as  so  many  we're  so  ready  to  come  forward  and  accuse  them- 
selves, the  queen  would  only  give  them  a  week  in  which  to 
confess  instead  of  a  month.  On  the  9  th  March  the  final 
queen's  message  was  promulgated  announcing  her  decision  as 
to  the  punishments  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  had  confessed 
themselves  guilty  of  the  acts  denounced  a  week  previously. 
The  twelve  senior  teachers  were  reduced  in  rank,  two-thirds 
of  their  honours  being  taken  from  them,  and  at  least  four  hun- 
dred officers  were  reduced  more  or  less  according  to  their 
connection  with  the  cause  of  Christianity.     Among  the  people, 
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those  who  did  not  hold  offices  under  Government  were  fined  1835. 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  had  attended  to  the 
duties  of  Christianity. 

In  June  Messrs.  Cameron,  Freeman,  Chick,  and  Kitching  Deplorable 
left  Madagascar.      The  state  of  the  country  was  now  deplor-  Madagas- 
able ;    the  large   increase   made  to  the  army  multiplied  the  car. 
unjust   exactions    required   from    the   people   to   support   the 
soldiers  without  any  remuneration.      The   numbers   who   had 
been  taught  to  work  at  the  different  trades  introduced  into  the 
country  by  Europeans  were  all  obliged  to  give  their  labour 
unrequited  by  the  Government;  while   the   general  taxation 
was  augmented  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  numbers  to  a 
state  of  extreme  wretchedness,  or  force  them  to  desperation. 
Unable    to    meet    the    demands    of    the    Government    upon 
their  personal  services  and  their  property,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  support,  multitudes  fled  from  the  towns  and  villages 
to  the  forests,  formed  themselves  into  banditti,  and  sought  a 
precarious  subsistence  by  seizing  the  cattle  that  might  graze  in 
the  adjacent  country,  or  plundering  the  travellers  that  passed 
near  their  places  of  retreat.     These  bands  of  robbers  increased 
to  such  a  fearful  degree  that  in  the  summer  of   1835  a  con- 
siderable military  force  was  employed  in  suppressing  them. 
Great  numbers  were  with  difficulty  taken  and  brought  to  the 
capital,  where,  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  September,  nearly 
200  were  publicly  executed,  84  were  killed  by  the  spear,  17 
were  burnt  alive,  some  were  buried  alive,  and  the  rest  having 
been  declared  guilty  by  the  tangena  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
By  these    sanguinary   measures    the  Government    sought    to  Sanguinary 
deter   the   people    from   endeavouring   to    escape    from    their  JJeth^H6va 
requirements,  but  in  vain, — the  number  of  robbers  increased  to  Govem- 
an  extent  that  rendered  travelling  in  small  companies  without  men  ' 
an  armed  guard  unsafe  throughout  the  country. 

An  army  sent  this  year  against  the  Sakalava  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Augustine's  Bay  utterly  failed  in  its  object,  and  returned 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  fatigues,  privations,  and 
losses  of  the  campaign.  At  the  time  they  reached  the  coast 
there  were  not  less  than  twenty-one  English  ships. 

There  were  about  10,000  or  11,000  troops  in  this  expedi-  Rahnharo's 
tion  under  Bainiharo,  with  Andrianisa,  second  in  command,  expe 
and  Batiaray  third ;  these,  with  the  multitude  of  bearers  and 
camp-followers,  amounted  in  all  to  some   30,000   or  40,000. 
After  advancing  beyond  Fianarantsoa  in  Betsileo,  a  large  part 
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1835.  of  the  troops  and  followers  being  without  provisions,  were  per- 

mitted to  commit  depredations  on  the  property  of  the  friendly 
inhabitants ;  hence  all  the  rice,  manioc,  cattle,  etc.,  belonging 
to  people  who  were  acknowledged  as  peaceable  subjects  of 
the  Hovas,  were  carried  off  by  the  army,  so  that  multitudes 
were  left  without  any  provision  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
perished  of  famine. 

The  army  proceeded  by  slow  marches  to  Mahafaly  and 
Taboara,  where  they  failed  to  find  the  enemy  which  had  fled 
from  before  them.  They  next  went  south-west  across  the 
river  Onilahy,  and  encamped  "in  Iberoroha,  exploring  the 
country  round  about.  Eainimarolahy  and  Eakodia,  two  officers 
of  the  10th  honour,  went  with  2000  men  to  the  west;  two 
others  of  the  same  rank,  Andriamaro  and  Easoarivo  took  2000 
men  to  the  east ;  Eamazava  with  1000  to  the  north ;  and 
Eamandranto  with  1000  to  the  south.  On  the  return  of  these 
detachments  the  main  army  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Onilahy, 
and  there  encamped,  constructing  straw  huts.  From  this  camp 
Eazakandrianaina,  Eatsitohaina,  andEavelo,  of  the  11th  honour, 
were  sent  with  6000  troops  to  go  southwards  to  Adriampi- 
erenana  and  Andriamahaka.  The  morning  after  they  had  set 
out,  Eainingory,  11th  honour,  was  sent  westward,  proceeding  by 
the  stream  Onilahy  until  he  reached  the  coast,  to  examine  the 
port  in  Isalary.  On  arrival  there,  and  beginning  to  search  the 
Sakalava  villages,  they  found  to  their  astonishment  and  dismay 
no  less  than  twenty-one  ships,  all  three-masted,  in  the  bay. 
Most  of  these  vessels  were  American  whalers,  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  Hova  troops ;  but  they  were  able  to 
overawe  the  Hovas,  and  preserved  from  ruin  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood. 
A  slaving  About  the  time  the  army  just  mentioned  left  the  capital 

tkm.SaC"  a  French  trader  residing  there  (M.  Laborde  or  M.  Delastelle  ?), 
says  Freeman,  proposed  to  the  queen  to  take  a  cargo  of  rice 
from  Mananjary  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay  to  meet  her  troops  by 
the  time  they  should  reach  there.  The  Government  was  pleased 
with  the  proposal,  and  authorised  a  French  vessel  to  be  char- 
tered for  the  purpose.  The  real  object  was  to  take  a  cargo  of 
slaves  from  St.  Augustine's  to  Mananjary  to  be  employed  on  a 
large  sugar  plantation   and  arrack  manufactory  there.1     The 

1  In  February  1835,  the  commission  of  indemnity  began  the  valuation  of 
slaves  in  Mauritius.  Mauritius  received  £2,112,632  for  66,613  slaves,  about  an 
average  of  £69  :  14  :  3  each. 
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governor  of  Mauritius,  Sir  William  Mcolay,  on  becoming  1835. 
acquainted  with  these  arrangements,  immediately  despatched 
a  sloop  of  war  to  intercept  the  slaver,  and  to  afford  the  means 
of  escape  to  any  Europeans  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine's  Bay  when  the  queen's  troops 
should  arrive, — especially  as  it  was  announced  that  there  were 
Europeans  residing  there  as  traders,  whom  the  Hovas  might 
treat  as  enemies.  The  French  slaver  arrived  the  day  after  the 
sloop  had  left  the  port,  and  having  heard  of  her  visit,  became 
alarmed  and  put  to  sea  again.  The  Frenchman  returned  again 
in  about  a  month,  and  found  that  the  queen's  troops  had  been 
there  and  left,  and  that  the  sloop  of  war  had  not  been  there 
since.  He  then  hoisted  the  English  flag,  pretended  to  have 
a  cargo  of  merchandise  on  sale,  such  as  muskets,  powder,  cloth, 
etc.,  and  invited  the  chief  on  board.  The  head  chief  refused 
to  go  himself,  but  sent  seven  of  his  people,  some  of  them  his 
near  relations,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  safely  on  board  the 
vessel  made  off  with  them ;  but  two  jumped  overboard  and 
were  drowned.  The  remaining  five  were  brought  to  Fort 
Dauphin  and  taken  by  land  to  the  capital.  Three  only 
arrived  there,  and  these  were  put  to  death  at  Antanjombato 
immediately  on  their  arrival ;  what  became  of  the  other  two  is 
unknown.  The  troops  suffered  from  want  of  provisions,  and 
lost  upwards  of  1100  men,  and  a  great  mortality  also  happened 
among  the  followers.  Alarmed  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  of  1836. 
there  having  been  so  many  vessels  at  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  and  ^™^a^ 
not  understanding  exactly  how  it  had  occurred,  the  queen's  dagascar 
Government  determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  England  to  Europe 
assure  the  British  Government  that  the  queen's  friendship 
towards  his  Britannic  Majesty,  William  IV.,  had  undergone  no 
change.  At  the  same  time  the  only  missionaries  remaining  in 
the  island,  Messrs.  Johns  and  Baker,  left  the  capital  in  July, 
and  both  missionaries  and  the  Malagas}^  embassy  reached 
Mauritius  in  September  1836. 

The  French  ship  *  Mathilde,"  Captain  Garnot,  was  chartered 
by  the  queen  to  take  the  six  officers  composing  the  embassy 
from  Tamatave  to  England  and  France  and  back  to  Mada- 
gascar. The  embassy  arrived  at  Port  Louis  early  in  October, 
where  they  were  courteously  received  by  Sir  William  Mcolay, 
the  governor ;  and  after  a  short  delay  proceeded  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  proper  attention  was  shown  them  by  the 
governor,  Sir  B.  D'Urban. 
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About  the  time  the  embassy  left  the  capital  on  their  way 
to  the  coast  Eatsimanisa  with  6000  troops  was  despatched 
to  the  south,  Eainingitabe  with  2000  to  the  north,  and  Eava- 
lontsalama  with  3000  to  the  west.  All  these  returned  home 
in  September  or  October.  Eatsimanisa  had  destroyed  upwards 
of  4000  men  in  one  day,  and  carried  home  with  him  upwards 
of  9000  captives.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Betsileo  country 
messengers  were  sent  out  by  him  in  every  direction  to  invite  the 
people  to  assemble,  and  to  assure  them  that  he  was  only  sent 
by  the  queen  to  administer  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to 
take  their  muskets  and  spears  to  Imerina.  Having  thus  collected 
all  the  inhabitants  he  could,  he  ordered  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  first  of  adults  capable  of  carrying  arms, 
the  second  of  youths  who  were  about  four  feet  high,  and  the 
third  all  the  women  and  children.  The  men  were  then  all 
bound,  a  ceremony  insisted  on  and  tamely  submitted  to  as  a 
form  in  which  they  were  to  take  the  oath.  They  were  then 
forced  to  accompany  the  soldiers  to  a  spot  near  a  large  morass 
about  a  mile  distant.  The  impossibility  of  escape  across  the 
marshy  swamp  being  the  real  reason  for  choosing  the  place, — 
the  ostensible  reason,  the  contiguity  of  water  required  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  oath,  one  part  of  which  consists 
in  striking  the  water  with  spears.  On  arrival  at  the  place, 
and  being  surrounded  by  the  troops  in  rear,  the  fatal  drum 
was  ordered  to  beat,  and  at  this  signal  every  one  of  the 
prisoners  were  massacred  with  spears  in  cold  blood.  On  his 
return  home  the  queen  highly  praised  Eatsimanisa  for  his  con- 
summate skill  and  success,  observing  that  she  had  no  officer 
to  be  compared  with  him  in  getting  captives  and  obtaining 
booty. 

Eainingitabe  returned  from  his  expedition  in  the  north 
with  about  1000  captives,  after  putting  to  death  upwards  of 
400  men.  He  had  encountered  a  pretty  sharp  struggle  with 
the  northern  Sakalava,  and  many  had  fallen  on  both  sides. 
Eavalontsalama,  having  also  killed  about  400  of  the  western 
Sakalava,  returned  home  with  700  captives. 

In  the  early  part  of  1837  great  scarcity  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  multitudes,  it  is  feared,  died  from 
want.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  induced  no  relaxation  of 
the  oppression  and  severity  of  the  Government.  Between  the 
departure  of  Messrs.  Johns  and  Baker  in  July  1836  and  the 
month  of  March   1837,  900   criminals,  charged  with  various 
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offences,  were  put  to  death,  having  been  declared  guilty  by  the  1837. 
tangena  ordeal,  56  were  burnt  to  death,  and  60  killed  by 
spearing  and  other  means,  making  a  total  of  1016  execu- 
tions in  the  space  of  eight  months.  But  even  this  number  of 
victims  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  holocausts 
sacrificed  by  the  annual  expeditions  against  the  poorly  armed 
and  weaker  tribes  of  the  lower  countries. 

The  embassy  from  Madagascar  reached  London  in  February,  The  em- 
and  were  presented  to  King  William  IV.  on  the  1st  March  at  Jf^.*0111 
St.  James's,  and  subsequently  received  by  the  king  and  queen  gascar  to 
at  Windsor.      On  the  19th  March,  having  had  their  final  inter-  ^"nTuiT' 
view  with  Lord  Palmers  ton,  and  received  a  written  communi-  successful. 
cation  for  their  sovereign  Eanavalona,  the  ambassadors  proceeded 
to  Paris.     After  concluding  negotiations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  embassy  embarked  for  Madagascar,  arriving  at  Tama- 
tave  in  September,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  capital,  not 
having  met  with  the  success  they  expected.      Strong  disappro- 
bation was  expressed  by  the  British  Government  at  the  extreme 
barbarity   shown   in  the  wanton   and   treacherous  sacrifice  of 
human  life  by  the  queen's  forces  ;  and  the  residence  of  a  British 
agent,  for  the  protection   of  British  interests,  was  required  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  engagement  on  the  part  of  England  with 
the  Hova  Government. 

Meantime  Andriantsolo,  the  Sakalava  chief  of  the  north-  Successful 
west  coast,  had  availed  himself  of  an  island  near  the  coast,  °Pe[atl0?s 

'    of  Andri- 

Nosy-Faly,  as  a  place  of  shelter  whenever  the  Hova  army  antsdio. 
approached,  but  he  left  it  on  the  retreat  of  the  Hova  forces, 
and  greatly  annoyed  them,  sometimes  approaching  within  a 
few  days  of  the  capital ;  and  although  the  Hovas  made  several 
incursions  into  Iboina,  they  gained  no  substantial  advantages 
over  the  Sakalava,  who  were  brave  and  determined  warriors, 
although  inferior  in  arms  and  organisation. 

The  Hova  Government  now  determined  on  more  decisive 
and  extended  operations  than  had  been  attempted  since  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Sakalava  country  by  Badama ;  and,  with  a 
view  of  effectually  breaking  the  power  and  suppressing  the 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  northern  Sakalava,  an  army  of  5000 
men  was  in  the  summer  of  1837  sent  against  Andriantsolo. 
This  army  was  completely  defeated,  many  of  the  officers  and 
troops  killed,  and  the  remnant  of  the  expedition  returned 
in  disgrace  to  the  capital,  without  having  accomplished  their 
object.       The    Government,    notwithstanding,    determined    on 
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making  another  attempt  to  cripple  or  destroy  this  resolute 
enemy,  and  prepared  to  send  another  expedition  against  the 
formidable  chieftain  Andriantsolo. 

Captain  Garnot,  who  had  conveyed  the  embassy  to  and 
from  Europe,  followed  the  ambassadors  up  to  Antananarivo, 
charged  with  proposals  from  the  French  Government  for  enter- 
ing into  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  Hova 
Government.  These  were  refused  in  toto,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Hova  officials  showed  that  they  were  desirous  of  ter- 
minating the  influence  of  all  Europeans,  without  respect  to 
any  particular  nationality,  in  the  island,  and  were  determined 
to  pertinaciously  repell  the  slightest  attempt  of  any  foreign 
surveillance  or  control. 

In  August  1837  a  number  of  Christians  were  discovered 
by  emissaries  of  the  Hova  Government  assembled  for  prayer, 
contrary  to  the  anti-Christian  edict  of  the  queen.  Most  of 
them  were  arrested,  and  one  woman,  Easalama,  was  executed 
by  spearing  on  14th  August.  The  persecution  of  the  Christian 
sect  was  bitterly  enforced  throughout  this  and  the  following 
years ;  and  a  second  martyr,  Eafaralahy,  was  sacrificed,  being 
speared,  like  Easalama,  at  Ambohipotsy,  the  public  place  of 
execution. 

From  this  time  but  little  intelligence  was  obtainable  by 
foreigners  as  to  what  was  passing  in  Madagascar,  but  that  a 
fierce  hatred  against  foreigners  and  foreign  religion  was  nursed 
by  the  idolatrous  advisers  of  the  queen.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  what  proportion  of  Madagascar  was  at  this  period 
actually  under  the  rule  of  the  Hova  Government.  Eadama's 
father  commenced  his  career  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
Eadama,  although  he  enlarged  his  kingdom  by  conquests, 
only  held  the  ground  within  reach  of  his  garrisons  and  posts : 
probably  not  above  a  sixth  part  of  Madagascar  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hova  soldiery  at  this  period,  and  the  whole  of 
the  broad  western  plains  of  the  Sakalava  country,  comprising 
two -thirds  of  the  island,  were  in  the  hands  of  independent 
tribes,  separately  unable  to  cope  with  the  organised  forces  of 
the  well-armed  Hova  troops.  The  principal  object  of  the 
queen's  Government  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  the  island  by  all  the  means  of  force  that  they  could 
command.  Consequently  the  attention  of  the  Hova  officials 
was  chiefly  directed  to  annual  predatory  excursions,  or,  as  they 
styled  them,  "  military  expeditions,"  which  not  only  devastated 
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and  depopulated   many  distant  parts  of  the  island,  but  im-  18 89. 
poverished  Imerina  itself,  out  of  which  the  troops  were  drawn  annual  ex- 
for  this  destructive  system.      The  province  of  Imerina,  in  fact,  peditions 
was  drained  of  its  youth  to  maintain,  for  a  series  of  years,  a  H6vae 
standing  army  of  not  less  than  from  20,000  to  30,000  men;  troops. 
and  as,  from  various  causes,  large  numbers  were  annually  cut 
off,  the  flower  of  the  Hova  people  perished. 

These  warlike  excursions,  which  were  yearly  sent  out  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  those  provinces  which  had  not  yet 
submitted  to  the  Hovas,  as  well  as  for  plundering  many  friendly 
provinces  which  had  long  since  submitted,  were  attended,  as 
the  examples  previously  given  show,  with  the  most  melancholy 
results  and  atrocious  cruelty  abhorrent  to  humanity.  A  division 
of  the  army,  amounting  to  perhaps  3000,  5000,  or  even 
10,000  men,  as  the  campaign  required,  was  annually  despatched 
about  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  in  July,  to  some  selected 
district,  with  orders  to  return  home  by  the  commencement  of 
the  rains  in  November  or  December.  These  armies  were 
always  followed  by  a  crowd  of  civilian  non-combatants  and 
bearers,  who  assisted  in  the  plunder,  and  shared  with  the 
troops  in  fixed  proportions  of  the  proceeds. 

These  expeditions  were  fatal  to  all  parties  concerned,  for 
as  no  regular  system  of  commissariat  and  supply  existed,  many 
of  the  soldiers  perished  en  route  from  fatigue,  famine,  and 
disease  ;  whilst  many  stragglers  were  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  it  was  attempted  to  subjugate.  When 
successful,  they  depopulated  and  destroyed  without  distinction 
large  areas  of  cultivated  country.'  The  direful  policy  of  the 
Hova  authorities  during  these  years  seems  to  have  been  to 
exterminate  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to 
slavery. 

Where   these    slaves  went   to   in  former  years   it   is   not  giavery  in 
difficult  to  answer;  for  we  find  that  in  this  year,  after  slavery   Mauritius 
had  ceased  in  Mauritius,  in  that  small  English  colony  alone  America. 
the  number  of   native    Malagasy   was    estimated   at    10,000. 
In  the   neighbouring   French   colony  there   must   have    been 
an   equal   number.       When   the  American   and  West   Indian 
slave  trade  is  taken  into  consideration  it  is  easy  to  account 
for   the   demand   being    quite    equal    to    the    supply.      Then 
again    there    was    the    universal   demand  for    slaves    by   the 
Arab  and  Bombay  merchants   on  the  north-west  coast,  up  to 
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the  present  time.  As  before  noticed  an  average  adult  slave 
was  valued  in  1835  at  Mauritius  as  being  worth  £70,  so  that 
if  the  slaver  gave  say  £10  a  head,  or  fifty  dollars,  for  a  Mada- 
gascar slave  on  the  coast  there  was  a  very  fair  margin  for 
considerable  profit.  No  wonder  that  the  Creole  colonists  of 
Mauritius  and  Eeunion  rose  almost  in  revolt  at  the  stoppage 
of  the  slave  trade  and  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1834.  If 
such  civilised  people  acquiesced  in  the  fruit  of  these  fearful 
native  wars,  they  certainly  condoned  the  blood-guiltiness  which 
accompanied  the  internecine  strife  of  this  terrible  period. 
This  was  certainly  a  reign  of  terror,  the  result  of  an  absolute 
heathen  despotism. 

In  consequence  of  the  constant  invasions  of  their  territories 
by  the  Hova  armies,  several  Sakalava  chiefs  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  Madagascar,  accepting  the  inevitable  facts  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  force  of  the  Hova  arms,  which  were  so 
much  advanced  in  military  warfare,  resolved  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  which  could  at 
all  events  ensure  to  them  their  individual  liberty.  The  result 
was  that  they  made  overtures  to  M.  Contre-Amiral  de  Hell, 
the  governor  of  Eeunion,  to  whom  they  conceded  all  the 
territory  belonging  to  them.  These  negotiations  took  place 
between  1839  and  1840.  M.  de  Hell  accepted  provisionally 
this  concession,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Government  of 
King  Louis  Philippe. 

In  furtherance  of  this  provisional  acceptance  several  con- 
ventions were  entered  into  during  the  years  1840-41, 1 
between  M.  Passot,  captain  of  marine  infantry,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  governor  of  Eeunion,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  queen 
of  the  Iboina,  Tsihomaika,  whose  states  included  the  bays  of 
Bavatoby  (Dalrymple  Bay)  and  Pasindava,  as  well  as  the 
islands  of  N6sy-Be  and  N6sy-K6mba ;  Tsimiaro,  king  of  the 
province  Ankarana  and  of  the  island  Nosy-Mitsio ;  Andriant- 
solo,  chief  of  Nosy  -  Paly ;  and  Andriansoli,  prince  of  the 
island  Mayotta  (one  of  the  Comoro  group),  on  the  other  part ; 
by  which  these  sovereigns  ceded  to  Prance  the  islands  and 
provinces  belonging  to  them.  The  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  quickly  approved  and  confirmed  the  acceptation  given 
by  Contre-Amiral  de  Hell,  but,  it  would  not,  in  consequence 


1  Documents  sur  la  partie  occidentale  de  Madagascar,  par  M.  le  Capitaine  de 
Corvette  "Guillain,"  p.  141,  1846  ;  De  Clercq,  Recueil  des  Traites  de  la  France, 
p.  594. 
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of  the  attitude  of  the  Chambers,  set  foot  on  the  mainland  of  1841. 
Madagascar,  and  contented  itself  with  declaring  the  islands 
Mayotta,  Nosy -Be,  N6sy-K6mba,  Nosy-Mitsio,  etc.,  to  be 
French  possessions  (see  Histoire  Politique  de  Madagascar,  par  H. 
Descamps,  pp.  1 5  6, 1 5  7 ;  Barbie1  du  Bocage,  p.  267).  The  troops 
of  Queen  Ravanalona,  deprived  of  ships,  were  forced  to  respect 
these  new  establishments,  where  the  refugee  Sakalava  chiefs 
found  a  refuge ;  but  they  continued  their  attacks  against  the 
tribes  on  the  mainland,  massacring  without  pity  those  who 
resisted,  and  forcing  their  odious  yoke  of  servitude  on  the 
provinces  of  Iboina  and  Ankarana. 

Under  the  orders  of  M.  le  Contre-Amiral  de  Hell,  the 
corvette  "  La  Prevoyante,"  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Jehenne,  "  La  Lionne,"  Lieutenant  Protet,  and  the  "  Blonde," 
Captain  Trebuchet,  proceeded  to  the  north-west  coast,  and 
made  careful  surveys  of  these  deeply -indented  shores  and  the 
numerous  islands  and  islets  off  the  coast  during  1841  and 
1842  (see  chapter  xv. — "  Cartography,"  and  Appendix  A  at 
end  of  this  chapter). 

When  M.  Passot  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  France,  French 
of  the  island  N6sy-Be  in  1840,  M.   l'Abbe  Dalmond  accom-  taiSed'at 
panied  him  as  interpreter,  and  it  was  principally  by  his  means  Ndsy-Be. 
that   the   treaty  with   Queen   Tsiomeko   was    concluded.      M. 
l'Abbe  Dalmond  established  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain Lokobe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Ambanaro.      From 
these  headquarters  he  visited  the  various  points  of  the  island 
which  were  inhabited,  as  well  as  those  in  Nosy-Komba  and 
Nosy-Faly,  until  recalled  to  act  as  vice-prefet  apostolique  at 
Reunion  during  the  absence  of  M.  Poncelet  in  Europe.      On 
the  return  of  M.  Poncelet,  the  Abbe*   Dalmond  again  started 
for  the  coast  of  Madagascar  with  three  priests  under  him,  the 
most  zealous  of  his  prefecture,  MM.  Minot,  Tarroux,  and  Joly. 

The  Abbe  Joly  was  left  at  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar,  whilst 
Abbe  Dalmond  took  with  him  the  other  two  priests  to  Nosy- 
Be,  where  they  constructed  a  school  and  a  chapel  at  Tafondro ; 
after  which  M.  Dalmond  proceeded  to  N6sy-Mitsi6,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  young  marine  soldier,  who  subsequently 
became  a  zealous  Jesuit  missionary,  Frere  Mazards. 

"En    1841,    'La    Dordogne,'    que    amenait    des    soldats  Dire  results 
destines  a  l'occupation  de  N6sy-Be,  mouilla  sous  la  montagne  JJemic" 
de  Lokobe  et  les  debarqua  sur  un  emplacement  situe  entre  la 
baie  Antsirambazaha, — plus    tard    la    baie    d'Hell-Ville, —  et 
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1841.  •  celle  d'Ambanaro,  pointe  de  terre  assez  elevee  et  faiblement 
defendue.  Les  quelques  travaux  de  campement  et  de  defense 
qu'il  fallut  executer  produisirent  une  telle  explosion  de  fievre 
qu'en  peu  de  jours  on  perdit  quatre-vingts  hommes.  Le  nom 
de  '  Pointe  a  la  fievre '  est  reste*  a  cet  endroit,  et  les  Male- 
gaches  eux-memes,  qui  ont  ete  temoins  de  ces  morts  rapides, 
s'en  eloignent  et  en  parlent  encore  aujourd'hui  avec  terreur. 
Dans  les  ties  de  la  mer  des  Indes  conime  dans  celles  de  l'Oceanie, 
-  sur  les  vieux  continens  d'Asie  comme  dans  ceux  du  Nouveau- 
Monde,  le  meme  phenomene  sinistre  se  produit  invariablement 
des  qu'on  remue  une  terre  vierge  de  toute  culture.  II  est 
done  essentiel,  avant  de  tenter  quoi  que  ce  soit  d' important 
contre  Madagascar,  de  bien  connaitre  quels  sont,  sur  son 
littoral,  les  points  les  plus  salubres,  ceux  ou  il  est  possible  de 
s'etablir  sans  faire  courir  a  nos  soldats  les  risques  d'un  em- 
poisonnement "  (Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  lxiii.  p.  924, 
art.  "France  et  Madagascar,"  June  15,  1884). 

Tsimiaro,  the  chief  of  N6sy-Mitsi6,  had  unfortunately 
become  a  proselyte  to  Mahometanism,  and  the  Arabs  in  the 
neighbouring  islands,  irritated  at  the  French  missionary's  vain 
attempt  to  convert  their  proselyte,  stirred  up  disturbances  and 
threatened  the  life  of  M.  Dalmond,  at  length  forcing  him  to 
quit  the  island. 

The  colleagues  of  M.  Dalmond  were  not  more  fortunate  ; 
the  first,  M.  Minot,  failed  to  learn  the  language,  and  the  two 
others  were  rendered  unfit  for  duty  by  fever ;  the  whole  party 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Eeunion,  from  whence  M.  Dalmond 
1843.  sailed  for  Europe  in  1843  in  order  to  obtain  missionaries  for 

the  evangelisation  of  Madagascar.  He  first  tried  the  brotherhood 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  without  success,  nor  was  he  more  for- 
tunate with  the  fathers  of  the  "  Saint  Cceur  de  Marie,"  then 
lately  established  at  Neuville.  As  a  last  resource,  in  June  1844 
he  visited  Eome,  where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention 
of  the  veteran  T.  E.  P.  General  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  (this 
was  Pere  Eoothaan,  who  had  been  general  of  the  Jesuits  since 
1830),  and  of  Monsignor  Brunelli,  prefet  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  a  missionary  expedition  was  organised,  consisting  of  four 
fathers  and  two  lay  brothers,  under  Father  Pierre  Cotain  of 
Bordeaux.  This  mission  arrived  from  France  in  Eeunion  on  2  7th 
December  1844,  accompanied  by  two  pupils  from  the  seminary 
"  du  Saint  Esprit,"  MM.  Webber  and  Eichard,  who  subsequently 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  political  history  of  Madagascar 
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Meantime  affairs  in  Madagascar  progressed  in  the  usual  1844. 
style :  constant  persecution  of  religious  sects,  rigorous  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners  from  the  interior  and  coast,  annual 
military  expeditions,  executions,  and  exactions  ;  cruel  oppression 
and  misery  everywhere.  At  Tamatave  alone  there  were  a  few 
European  traders  with  whom  the  Hova  Government  found  it 
convenient  to  keep  on  good  terms,  and  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world.  Several  of  these  traders 
had  established  sugar  plantations,  and  did  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  interior  as  well  as  with  the  neighbouring  colonies  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  They  seem  to  have  fancied  them- 
selves quite  secure  until  the  13th  May  1845,  when,  without 
any  obvious  cause,1  all  the  French,  English,  and  foreign  subjects, 
together  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tamatave,  were  assembled  at 
the  residence  of  the  chief  judge,  Philibert,  where  they  found 
the  garrison  of  the  fort,  150  men,  under  arms  with  the  officers. 
A  proclamation  was  read  to  the  following  effect : — That  after 
that  date  all  the  inhabitants  and  merchants  would  be  subject 
to  Malagasy  law  concerning  foreigners :  that  was,  to  be  liable  Foreigners 
to  perform  all  the  corvees  of  the  queen,  to  be  put  on  the  ^mitto*0 
public  works  the  same  as  slaves,  to  take  the  tangena  ordeal  the  Maia- 
whenever  the  law  obliged,  to  be  sold  and  made  slaves  if  they  gasy 
were  in  debt,  to  obey  all  the  Hova  officers,  to  have  no  pre- 
rogatives more  than  any  other  Malagasy  subjects,  not  to  leave 
Tamatave  on  any  pretext,  and  to  have  no  commerce  with  the 
.interior  of  the  island. 

It  had  long  been  anticipated  as  the  probable  consequence 
of  Eanavalona's  policy  that  Madagascar  would  become  closed 
as  a  foreign  market  of  commerce  to  Europeans ;  and  this  was 
soon  proved  by  the  harassing  obstacles  her  Government  threw 
in  the  way  of  those  Mascarene  traders  engaged  in  the  bullock 
trade.  Hitherto  an  active  trade  in  bullocks  had  been  carried 
on  between  Mauritius,  Eeunion,  and  Madagascar  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence the  exporters  raised  the  prices  at  Tamatave  from 
eight  Spanish  dollars  to  twelve  and  fifteen. 

About  this  period  a  vessel  named  "  The  Sampson,"  bearing  The 
the  British  flag,  whilst  trading  near  Mojanga,  was  violently  gon"™^ 
seized  by  the  Hova  garrison,  bulk  broken,  and  the  cargo  which  dent, 
had  been  shipped  under  their   eyes,  relanded   and  forfeited ; 
whilst  the  captain  was  kept  prisoner  for  some  time.      That 

1  Ellis  writes,  "  The  evasion  of  the  queen's  orders,  prohibiting  the  removal 
of  natives  from  the  island,  greatly  irritated  the  Malagasy  Government." 
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the  commander  and  crew  of  the  "  Sampson "  were  wrong  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  commander  of  H.M.S.  "  Cleo- 
patra/' arriving  soon  afterwards,  made  inquiries  and  exonerated 
the  Hova  officials  from  blame.  It  was  an  affair  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  "  Toale "  dhow,  which  has  given  rise 
to  late  complications.  H.M.S.  "  Cleopatra  "  proceeding  south 
appears  to  have  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  and  during  the  opera- 
tions of  lightening  the  sloop  of  war  (which  carried  twenty-six 
guns),  unfortunately  Lieutenant  Molesworth,  R.N.,  was  murdered 
by  the  Sakalava. 

In  March,  at  Tamatave,  a  master  mariner  named  Heppick, 
a  British  American-born  subject,  was  detained  on  the  charge 
of  abducting  seven  Malagasy,  who  escaped  from  his  ship. 
Captain  Heppick  was  kept  in  confinement  a  long  time  (see 
Appendix  D  iv.),  and  put  upon  his  trial  for  murder ;  he  was 
condemned  to  slavery  and  publicly  sold, — of  course  being 
bought  in  by  his  friends.  On  news  of  this  outrageous  pro- 
ceeding reaching  Mauritius  Captain  Kelly,  commanding  H.M.S. 
"  Conway,"  was  despatched  to  Tamatave,  with  instructions  to 
call  upon  the  authorities  for  an  explanation,  and  also  to  take 
a  letter  to  Queen  Ranavalona.  Captain  Kelly  had  several 
interviews  with  Razakafidy,  governor  of  Tamatave,  and  after 
fruitless  negotiations  the  "  Conway "  returned  to  Mauritius. 
Fifteen  days  were  given  to  the  foreigners  to  consider ;  if  at 
the  termination  of  this  time  they  did  not  ^accede  to  the  new 
law,  their  houses  would  be  broken  open,  their  merchandise 
given  to  pillage,  and  they  themselves  put  on  board  the  first 
ship  which  came  into  the  roadstead.  On  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16  th  May  the  Hova  authorities  employed  all  sorts  of 
menacing  and  violent  threats  to  intimidate  the  Europeans ; 
and  so  determined  were  they  to  expel  all  foreigners  from 
the  island  that  even  the  arrival  of  a  French  and  English 
squadron  had  no  effect  in  making  them  change  their  policy. 
The  foreigners  were  forced  to  embark  on  the  "  bullockers " 
and  merchant  ships,  and  their  property  was  plundered. 

Meanwhile  Sir  William  Gomm,  governor  of  Mauritius,  and 
M.  Bazoche,  governor  of  Reunion,  determined  to  act  in  concert 
and  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Hovas  by  amicable  means  if  possible,  but  if  not,  by  force 
of  arms.  According  to  arrangement  her  Majesty's  frigate  the 
"  Conway,"  commanded  by  Captain  Kelly,  and  his  French 
Majesty's  ships  "Le  Berceau"  and  "La  Zelee,"  under  Commodore 
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Bomain  Desfosses,  met  in  the  Tamatave  roadstead,  and  after  1845. 
fruitless  negotiations  it  was  determined  to  destroy  the  fort  and  atltsack  on 
town  of  Tamatave.  After  due  protestations  and  warning  the  com-  Tamatave 
bined  French  and  English  squadron  opened  fire  upon  the  town  on  and  r6 
the  15th  June;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  native  huts,  con-  English. 
structed  of  wood  and  thatched  with  ravenale,  were  consumed 
by  fire.  The  guns  of  the  ships  were  then  turned  on  the  fort; 
and  a  landing  party  of  350  men,  of  whom  100  were  French, 
were  put  on  shore  from  the  respective  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Fiereck  and  Lieutenant  Heseltine.  The 
marines  and  sailors  advanced  across  the  open  under  a  sharp 
fire  from  the  battery,  and  the  outwork  was  speedily  stormed 
and  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  only  then 
that  they  discovered  that  the  real  fort  was  in  rear  of  this 
screen,  a  strong  casemated  circular  building  with  walls  thirty 
feet  high  and  armed  with  thirty  guns.  Having  no  means 
of  breaching  the  wall,  and  the  men  falling  fast,  the  landing 
party  had  to  retire  with  loss.  The  French  lost  fifteen  dead, 
of  whom  three  were  officers,  Lieutenant  Berthoud  of  "La 
Zelee,"  Lieutenant  Noel  and  Sous -Lieutenant  Cimeterre  Monod 
of  the  3d  Marine  Infantry,  besides  fourteen  wounded.1  The 
English  lost  four  men  killed,  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Kennedy, 
and  eleven  men  wounded.2  It  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained  how  it  was  that  the  dead  were  not  carried  away. 
The  total  dead  of  the  allies  amounted  to  twenty-one,  of  whom 
three  were  officers ;  and  their  heads  were  stuck  on  poles 
along  the  shore.  The  "  Conway  "  returned  to  Mauritius,  and 
Commodore  Desfosses  to  Eeunion ;  and  instructions  from 
Europe  were  awaited  by  the  colonial  authorities. 

Two  ships  which  had  quitted  Mauritius  for  Madagascar  July, 
prior  to  the  arrival  at  the  former  place  of  the  news  of  the 
repulse  sustained  by  the  combined  French  and  English  attack 
on  the  fort  of  Tamatave,  sailed  into  the  roadstead  of  Tamatave, 
where  they  anchored  and  opened  a  communication  with  the 
shore.  Not  prepared  for  hostilities,  the  crews  of  these  vessels 
were  only  saved  from  capture  by  a  secret  intimation  from 
some  friendly  source  on  shore, — that  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  board  the  vessels  and  kill  all  who  offered  resistance.  In 
consequence  of  these  tidings  they  weighed  anchor  forth- 
with and  put  to  sea  again.      The  same  vessels  put  into  Foule 

1  One  officer  and  42  men  wounded  of  the  French,  says  the  Cerneen. 

2  See  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  vol.  xxix.  No.  cxxxi. 
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Point,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  the  native 
authorities. 

A  short  time  only  had  elapsed  when  (some  time  in  July) 
the  "  Conway  "  again  sailed  for  Ste.  Marie.1  It  appears  that 
after  quitting  Tamatave  the  "Marie  Laure,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Laconforque,  sailed  for  Foule  Point  and  embarked  a 
cargo  of  120  bullocks ;  but  immediately  afterwards  struck 
on  a  coral  reef,  which  obliged  her  to  re-land  her  cattle  and 
repair  to  Ste.  Marie  to  refit.  Here  the  "  Conway "  proceeded 
to  join  her  and  to  afford  her  the  aid  of  an  able  ship's  com- 
pany for  the  needed  repairs.  Before  reaching  Ste.  Marie 
H.M.S.  "  Conway "  touched  at  Foule  Point,  where  she  was 
boarded  by  three  Hova  officers  who  were  cordial.  They 
protested  very  strongly  as  to  the  policy  of  Eanavalona;  but 
lamented  that  the  stringency  of  the  queen's  instructions  obliged 
them  to  adopt  a  show  of  unfriendliness  and  distrust  towards 
the  English,  which  precluded  them  from  granting  supplies  of 
beef,  etc.,  to  the  "  Conway." 

Having  completed  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Ste.  Marie, 
Captain  Kelly  sailed  into  the  roadstead  of  Tamatave  to  recon- 
noitre the  state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  there.  Here  the 
Hovas  naturally  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  and  menace. 
A  number  of  soldiers,  estimated  at  from  3000  to  5000  men, 
were  busily  employed  in  repairing  the  damage  caused  by 
the  attack,  and  the  landing  place  was  occupied  with  armed 
men.  Captain  Kelly,  considering  that  as  not  only  no  declara- 
tion of  war  had  been  declared  by  us  against  Eanavalona,  but 
that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  invite  a  pacific  inter- 
course at  Foule  Point  with  the  Hova  Government,  determined, 
after  so  unfriendly  a  display  on  shore,  not  to  permit  the 
authorities  (who  came  off  to  the  ship)  to  come  on  board 
until  they  should  satisfy  him  of  their  amicable  intentions  by 
explaining  themselves  upon  the  two  following  points,  which 
had  formed  the  substance  of  a  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the 
responsible  officers  of  the  place.      (1)  Why  had  they  not  taken 


1  A  somewhat  general  opinion  prevailed  at  Mauritius  that  the  destination  of 
H.M.S.  "Conway"  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French  men-of-war 
attached  to  the  Reunion  station,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  Governor 
Bazoche  was  sincere'1  in  his  avowal  to  observe  a  perfectly  inactive  line  of  policy 
until  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  his  Government  at  home  for  Ids  future  con- 
duct. How  far  this  may  have  been  the  actual  object  of  her  cruise,  the  ostensible 
one  was  that  of  affording  assistance  to  a  trading  vessel  of  Mauritius  wrecked  off 
Ste.  Marie. 
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down  the  heads  of  the  French  and  English  slain,  which  were  1845. 
still  on  poles  near  the  landing-place  ?      (2)  Was  it  true  that 
an  English  sailor  had  been  taken  prisoner  alive  and  tortured  ? 
No  reply  to  these  queries  having  been  received  within  two  days, 
Captain  Kelly  proceeded  back  to  Mauritius. 

Scarcely  had  the  termination  of  friendly  relations  with  Cessation 
Madagascar  been  formally  announced  at  Mauritius  when  the 
vast  importance  of  the  former  country  to  the  necessities  of  the 
English  colony  began  almost  immediately  to  be  felt.  Mauritius 
was  then  entirely  supplied  with  oxen  from  Madagascar,  whilst 
large  supplies  of  rice,  together  with  poultry,  were  annually 
drawn  from  the  same  quarter  to  meet  the  consumption  in 
demand  at  Mauritius.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  that  country 
become  closed  against  the  British,  than  those  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  bullocks  in  Mauritius,  perceiving  how  great  a 
run  would  necessarily  be  made  upon  the  small  stock  of  beef 
existing  in  the  colony,  proceeded  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage  which  accident  had  placed  in  their  hands,  and  to 
raise  the  price  of  beef  from  ninepence  to  twentypence  and  up- 
wards. The  price  of  rice  speedily  rose,  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  as  a  direct  consequence,  were  proportionally  raised  in 
value  as  well  (Madagascar  Past  arid  Present). 

Queen  Eanavalona  ordered  all  trade  to  cease ;  and  as 
Madagascar  was  the  principal  source  whence  cattle  were  brought, 
great  distress  was  occasioned  in  both  colonies,  especially  as  a 
murrain  had  destroyed  nearly  all  the  island  cattle.  Sir  William 
Gomm  recommended  the  authorities  at  home  to  send  out  an 
armament  sufficiently  powerful  to  subdue  Madagascar;  but 
neither  Lord  Aberdeen  nor  his  successor,  Lord  Palmerston, 
would  listen  to  any  project  of  retaliation. 

In  France  there  was  general  indignation,  and  the  Ministry  1846. 
intended  to  have  sent  out  under  the  command  of  General 
Duvivier  an  expedition  capable  of  restoring  the  French  pre- 
ponderance ;  but  the  Chambers,  guided  by  the  opposition  which 
was  combating  all  the  acts  of  the  Government,  "sacrificed  the 
honour  of  the  country  to  a  party  victory  "  (succds  de  tribune). 
The  funds  were  refused  in  spite  of  the  energetic  remonstrances 
of  MM.  Guizot  and  Mackau  (5th  February  1846). 

Meantime  Pere  Denieau,  one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  had  Failure  of 
accompanied  the  Abbe  Dalmond  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  where  th.e  ?esal* 

x  °  J '  mission  at 

they  were  landed  by  the  French  corvette  "  Le  Voltigeur "  on  St.  August- 
the  5th  June  in  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  in  the  country  of  the  mes  Bay* 
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Vezo.     Here  they  remained,  undergoing  great  hardships  and 
dangers,   until    23d    September,   when    they  were   forced    to' 
return  to  Eeunion  without  having  made  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  totally  barbarous  people  of  the  coast. 

In  1846  the  Abbe  Dalmond  at  Nosy -Be  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  MM.  Finaz  and  Jouen,  both  Jesuits.  The 
former  remained  in  N6sy-Be  with  M.  Teyssier,  and  the  latter 
with  M.  Dalmond  at  Helleville,  the  chief  town  of  the  newly- 
established  French  colony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were 
the  villages  of  Tafondro,  Fasina,  Ampireny,  Ambatozavavy, 
and  the  island  of  Nosy-Faly.  In  this  year  the  French  vessel  of 
war  "  Le  Berceau,"  which  had  been  sent  round  to  N6sy-Be  by  M. 
Desfosses,  was  caught  in  a  cyclone  and  totally  lost  with  all  hands. 

During  all.  these  years  the  only  European  residing  at  the 
capital  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  Frenchman  named 
Laborde,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  favour  possible  from  the 
Queen  Eanavalona  and  her  ministers,  Eainiharo  and  his  brother. 
He  had  established  at  Soatsimanampiovana  a  large  manufacturing 
village,  some  twenty  miles  from  Antananarivo,  and  here  were 
foundries,  potteries,  etc.,  with  the  machinery  worked  by  water- 
power.  The  son  of  the  queen,  who  was  called  the  son  of 
Eadama,  was  born  in  1829,  and  was  therefore  now  eighteen  years 
of  age,  named  Eakoto,  naturally  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
clever  Frenchman,  who  could  tell  him  of  all  the  wonders  of 
Europe  and  the  outer  world.  According  to  the  French  account, 
the  young  prince  conceived  the  idea  at  this  time  of  obtaining 
from  France  succour  for  the  unhappy  Malagasy  who  were 
suffering  such  calamities  under  the  rule  of  his  mother  Eana- 
valona. The  fact  is  that  MM.  Laborde  and  Delastelle  intrigued 
to  get  the  young  Hova  Eakoto  under  their  power,  and  at  their 
instigation  the  crown  prince  wrote  to  Admiral  Cecile,  then  on 
board  the  "  Cleopatra  "  at  Ste.  Marie,  asking  for  the  protection 
of  France,  "  la  plus  ancienne  amie  des  peuples  cle  Madagascar." 
The  idea  of  a  revolution  to  make  away  with  the  queen  and  to 
place  her  son  on  the  throne  was  now  suggested  to  the  Prince 
Eakoto  by  the  French  adventurers. 

In  1847  the  Bourbonnais  were  greatly  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  was  quietly 
carried  into  effect  by  the  French  Eepublic  in  the  following  year 
at  Eeunion:  but  in  1849  the  same  measure  caused  a  revolt 
among  the  Sakalava  slave-owners  in  N6sy-Be,  which  was  not 
quelled  without  bloodshed. 
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The  skulls  of  the  European  officers  and  men  still  disfigured  1848-49. 
the  landing-place  at  Tamatave  during  the  years  1848-49,1  when  g^^ns". 
Admiral  Dacres  attempted  in  vain  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Hova  queen,  and  all  relations  were  at  an  end  between 
Imerina  and  the  outer  world,  until  in  1852  Kakoto,  or  rather  1852. 
those  acting  in  his  name,  renewed  the  previous  declarations  of 
his   wish  for  French    protection   to    M.   Hubert    Delisle,  the 
governor  of  Eeunion,  who  on  his  side  sent  to  assure  the  prince 
of  his  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

On    the    18th    July    1853    the    Eev.    W.    Ellis,    foreign  1853. 
secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  landed  at  Tamatave  Mada°-as- 
from  the  schooner  "  Gregorio,"  at  a  period  when  an  opening  for  car  re- 
intercourse  seemed  practicable,  taking  a  letter  for  the  queen  opene  ' 
from  the  merchants  of  Mauritius.     The  Hova  captain  of  the 
port  was  an  officer  who  had  formed  one  of  the   embassy  to 
England  in  1837,  and  informed  Mr.  Ellis  that  no  trade  could 
be  allowed  until  the  money  required  as  compensation  for  the 
insult  and  wrong  perpetrated  in  the  attack  on  Tamatave  had 
been  paid.      In  consequence  the  merchants  of  Mauritius  lost  no 
time  in  subscribing  the  required  sum  of  15,000  dollars  (about 
£3125),  which  was  the  amount  demanded.      This  money  was 
taken   in   the   "Nimble"    on   the    10th    October    by   Messrs. 
Cameron  and  Mangeat,  and  this  act  was  at  once  followed  by 
the  re-opening  of  trade. 

In  January  1854  the  Government  of  Madagascar,  "  anxious  1854. 
to  evince  their  entire  cordiality  in  the  friendly  relations  recently  ^e ^re- 
established," sent  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  Mr.  Higginson,  pean  skulls. 
informing  him  that  as  trade  was  open  he  was  at  liberty  to  send 
for  the  skulls  of  his  countrymen  that  were  fixed  on  poles  at 
Tamatave.     Accordingly  a  non-commissioned  officer  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  Tamatave  for  this  purpose ;  but  on  arriving 
he  found  that  the  skulls  had  been  removed  by  some  French- 

1  "  L'amiral  anglais,  abuse  sur  les  dispositions  reelles  du  gouvernement  hova, 
vint  a  la  tete  de  quatre  batiinens  de  guerre  proposer  un  traite  d'alliance  entre  la 
reine  Victoria  et  la  reine  Ranavalona  ;  sa  demande  fut  ecartee  tout  d'abord.  II 
se  borna  alors  a  solliciter  pour  ses  nationaux  la  liberte  du  commerce  des  boeufs, 
se  soumettant,  en  signe  d'hommage  envers  la  souveraine  de  Madagascar,  k  payer 
une  amende  legere  pour  les  coups  de  canon  de  Tamatave.  Les  insolentes  preten- 
tions de  Ranavalona  lui  apprirent,  mais  trop  tard,  que  la  politique  de  Tananarivo 
repousse  toute  relation  avec  les  Europeens,  comme  si  l'obstination  feroce  avec 
laquelle  on  maintient  fichees  sur  des  pieux,  a  la  plage,  les  tetes  des  matelots 
anglais  et  francais,  ne  revelait  pas  assez  clairement  les  sauvages  resolutions  de  ce 
gouvernement.  Le  commandant  francais  refusa  toute  participation  a  ces  inutiles 
tentatives"  (Admiral  T.  Page,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  15th  Nov.  1849,  p.  597). 
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1854.  men  and  buried  at  Ste.  Marie.      Meantime  the  Prince  Bakoto 

was  persuaded  to  write   a  formal  demand  for  succour  and  a 
French  protectorate  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
Arrival  of  About  this  time  another  adventurer  made  his  appearance  on 

bertinMa-  ^he  scene  in  the  person  of  a-M.  Lambert,  who,  since  the  eman- 
dagascar.  cipation  of  slaves  in  the  French  colonies,  had  been  employed 
in  supplying  black  immigrants  to  Bourbon.  "  Avant  d'entre- 
prendre  le  voyage  a  Madagascar,  M.  Lambert  devait  aller 
acheter  pour  la  France  des  negres  sur  les  cotes  de  Zanzibar  et 
de  Mozambique  et  les  transporter  a  l'ile  Bourbon.  C'est  une 
nouvelle  espece  de  traite  mitigee,  inventee  par  le  gouvernement 
francais  et  toleree  par  l'Angleterre.  Le  negre  n'est  esclave  que 
pendant  cinq  ans,  et  rec,oit  de  son  maitre,  independamment  de 
la  nourriture  et  du  logement,  deux  ecus  par  mois  "  (Ida  Pfeiffer). 
In  the  course  of  his  trade  to  Mozambique  and  Bourbon 
M.  Lambert  found  it  profitable  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the 
Madagascar  authorities.  An  occasion  gave  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  looked.  The  Hova  garrison  at  Fort  Dauphin  was 
besieged  by  the  hostile  tribes  and  hardly  pressed  for  provisions. 
Lambert  offered  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrison,  and  took  a 
cargo  of  rice  to  the  south  and  insured  the  success  of  the  Hova 
troops.  This  signal  service  procured  for  M.  Lambert  authority 
to  proceed  up  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  immediately  initiated 
into  the  projects  of  Laborde  and  his  coadjutors  to  overthrow  the 
existing  tyranny  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  to  substitute  a 
prince  who  would  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Pere  Finaz  accompanied  M.  Lambert  to  the  capital,  where  he 
1855.  performed  mass  for  the  first  time  on  8th  August  1855. 

M.Lambert  In  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  M. 

proceeds  to  £,ambert  undertook  to  go  to  Europe  and  convey  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  a  renewed  demand  for  his  protectorate  from  the 
prince ;  together  with  another  not  less  explicit  and  formal 
from  the  principal  Malagasy  chiefs,  who  followed  the  example 
of  their  prince  in  asking  from  France  aid  and  protection. 
They  added  that  a  counter -plot  existed  among  the  adherents 
of  the  prince's  cousin,  Bamboasalama,  to  assassinate  Eakoto 
to  insure  the  succession  of  the  former  to  the  throne.  M. 
Lambert  left  Antananarivo  in  August  1855,  en  route  for  Europe; 
but  on  arriving  at  Tamatave  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
queen  announcing  that  a  European  had  established  himself  at 
Bavatoby,  and  commissioning  M.  Lambert  to  signify  to  this 
intruder  that  unless  he  retired  she  would  send  a  detachment 
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of  Hovas  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country.     Now  this  Euro-   1855. 
pean  was  an  agent  of  M.  Lambert,  namely,  one  M.  D'Arvoy, 
formerly  French  consul  at  Mauritius,  who  had  constructed  a 
factory  for  timber  and  petroleum  on  the  north-west  coast,  at  a 
point  claimed  by  the  French  as  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
them  by  Tsintindroho,  the  refugee  Sakalava  chief  of  N6sy-Be. 
M.  D'Arvoy  was  warned  by  the  French  authorities  at  N6sy-Be, 
and  wrote  back  to  the  queen  that  his  intentions  were  purely 
pacific ;    nevertheless,  confident  in  the   vicinity  of  a   French 
naval  station,  he  would  not  retire,  but  fortified  himself  against 
attack.      The  Hovas  made  a  midnight  attack,  however,  upon  Destruc- 
the  post,  and  M.  D'Arvoy  was  slain  together  with  about  one  French  fac- 
hundred  of  his  Mozambiques.      The  Hova  troops  destroyed  the  io*y  at  Ba- 
station,  threw  the  guns  with  which  it  was  defended  into  the  the°H6vay 
sea,  and  returned  to  Antananarivo  with  one  French  prisoner,  troops, 
who  was  ransomed  by  M.  Laborde,  and  ninety-seven  Mozam- 
bique slaves.     About  the  same  period  five  sailors  belonging  to 
the  "  St.  Augustine,"  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  transmitted  to  the  capital,  charged  with 
engaging  labourers — that  is,  buying  slaves — for  Eeunion,  a 
crime  punishable  by  death  according  to  the  Hova  code  of  laws. 
These   men   were   also    ransomed    by   M.    Laborde,  who   had 
obtained  great  wealth  and  possessed  numbers  of  slaves  during 
his  service  under  Eanavalona. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  M.  Lambert  arrived  at 
Paris  early  in  December,  with  presents  from  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Madagascar  for  the  Emperor  and  letters  from  some  of  the 
chiefs,  or  purporting  to  be  such,  soliciting  the  protectorate  of 
France.  M.  Lambert  accompanied  these  native  letters,  which 
were  evidently  wanting  in  spontaneity,  by  a  long  note  or 
prospectus  setting  forth  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
France  (and  probably  to  himself)  by  the  proposed  annexation 
en  bloc  of  the  whole  island.  Fortunately  at  this  period  the  1856. 
Anglo-French  alliance  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  French 
French  Government  would  not  act  except  in  concert  with  Great 
Britain.  M.  Lambert  proceeded  to  London,  where  his  status 
and  antecedents  were  accurately  gauged  and  his  proposals  per- 
emptorily rejected  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

A  letter  from  the  Hova  Government  to  Mr.  Ellis,  author- 
ising him  to  come  up  to  the  capital,  reached  that  missionary  at 
the  Cape,  and  another  letter  to  the  same  purport  was  received 
by  him   after   his   arrival   in   England.      This  invitation  was 
VOL.  I.  G 
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1856.  gladly  embraced,  and  the  secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 

theRev0f  Society  prepared  for  another  journey  to  Madagascar.  Before 
w.  Ellis  to  his  departure  he  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Clarendon 
arivo?  n"  an(l  several  communications  by  letter  with  other  officers  of 
the  British  Government,  including  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was 
authorised  to  convey  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  England 
towards  the  Malagasy  Government.  He  was  also  made  officially 
acquainted  with  the  treacherous  part  that  M.  Lambert  and  M. 
Laborde,  and  the  other  schemers  associated  with  him,  had  been 
acting, — that  they  had  sought,  ostensibly  with  the  sanction  of 
Prince  Bakoto,  to  gain  armed  assistance  from  France  (and 
later  from  England)  to  depose  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  and 
place  her  son  on  the  throne, — to  carry  out,  in  short,  a  complete 
political  revolution  in  the  island.  The  French  Government 
had  declined  to  act  in  this  matter  except  in  concert  with 
England ;  and  the  English  Cabinet,  as  mentioned  before,  would 
not  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  an  unscrupulous  project,  and 
had  advised  M.  Lambert  to  confine  his  attentions  to  legitimate 
commercial  affairs  and  not  to  interfere  in  politics.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Mauritius  was  warned  of  the  Lambert- Laborde 
conspiracy,  and  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  any  English 
subjects  being  mixed  up  therewith. 
Visit  of  Mr.  Ellis  reached  Mauritius  on  the  17th  June  and  Tamatave 

fottfe1118  by  the  13th  Ju[J>  and  on  the  26th  August  ne  was  escorted 
capital.  into  the  capital  as  the  guest  of  the  queen  and  treated  with 
due  respect.  On  the  5  th  September  Mr.  Ellis  delivered  the 
presents  and  letters  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
queen,  and  was  entertained  at  the  palace.1  All  this  time  the 
English    missionary    was    under    a    constant    and    unfriendly 

1  Mr.  Ellis,  reporting  to  Lord  Clarendon  the  result  of  his  interview  with  the 
queen,  wrote  :  "In  mentioning  the  French  gentlemen  residing  at  the  capital,  I 
refer  to  M.  Laborde,  a  native  of  Mauritius  and  formerly  a  slave-dealer,  who  many- 
years  ago  came  from  Mozambique  to  Madagascar,  where  he  proposed  to  manu- 
facture arms  for  the  native  government.  He  has  since  been  employed  on  several 
occasions  by  the  queen,  and  exercises  considerable  influence  over  a  few  of  the 
chiefs.  I  also  refer  to  a  son  of  M.  Laborde,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
France,  and  to  a  M.  Hervier  {alias  Pere  Finaz),  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from 
Bourbon,  who  had  been  taken  to  the  capital  by  M.  Lambert  in  the  dress  of  a 
civilian,  and  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  or  secretary,  and  had  been  left  with  M. 
Laborde  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  teaching  his  son  mathematics.  These  gentle- 
men have  since  been  joined  by  three  others  from  Bourbon,  viz.  a  young  medical 
practitioner  (Le  docteur  Milhet  Fontarabie  ?),  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Abbe 
Jouen,  principal  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Bourbon,  and  another  priest  from  the 
same  island.     These  two  ecclesiastics  have  gone  up  as  civilians,  the  former  in  the 
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surveillance  by  the  emissaries  of  Laborde,  who  actually  offered  1856. 
the  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  who  would 
receive  a  book  (a  forbidden  act  by  the  law  to  distribute 
religious  books)  from  the  missionary  or  give  information  con- 
cerning any  person  who  had  done  so  \  while  infinite  pains  were 
taken  to  entrap  him  into  speech  or  overt  act  that  would  give 
offence  to  the  queen ;  but  his  sagacity  and  caution  saved  him 
from  these  snares.  As  the  month,  which  had  been  mentioned 
as  the  term  of  his  visit,  drew  to  a  close,  he  made  application 
to  the  queen  for  permission  to  prolong  his  visit;  but  this 
request  was  refused.      Other  counsels  and  interested  counsellors 

capacity  of  assistant  to  the  surgeoiTand  the  latter  as  his  pharmacien.  I  do  not 
mention  these  gentlemen  because  they  are  teachers  of  Roman  Catholicism,  which 
I  feel  they  have  as  much  right  to  endeavour  to  inculcate  as  we  have  to  spread 
the  Protestant  faith,  but  because  I  was  told  they  had  been  sent  for  by  the  priest 
already  associated  with  M.  Laborde  to  assist  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the 
latter  in  Madagascar. 

' '  I  have  also  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the  prince  and  some  of  the  officers 
were  exceedingly  anxious  about  the  result  of  M.  Lambert's  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  applied  to  me  very  soon  after  my  arrival  for  any  information  I  might  possess 
on  the  subject.  The  prince  was  greatly  surprised  and  deeply  affected  on  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  representations  that  had  been  made  by  M.  Lambert. 
He  said  the  papers  taken  away  by  that  gentleman,  so  far  as  he  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  their  contents,  were  simply  a  statement  of  the  grievances  of  the 
people.  He  had  repeatedly  represented  to  his  mother  that  the  sufferings  and 
burdens  of  the  people  were  too  great ;  and  during  the  period  of  M.  Lambert's 
visit  had  conversed  frequently  with  him  and  M.  Laborde  on  the  same  subject, 
but  had  expressed  no  wish  that  any  application  should  be  made  to  the  French 
Government.  He  further  stated  that  he  did  not  prepare  the  letters  or  papers 
taken  by  M.  Lambert,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  intention  to  prepare  any 
papers  of  the  kind  until  they  were  completed  ;  that  they  were  written  in  the 
French  language,  of  which  he  does  not  understand  half  a  dozen  words,  and  were, 
he  believes,  drawn  up  by  the  priest,  assisted  by  MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert ; 
that  when  the  papers  were  presented  to  him  M.  Laborde  translated  verbally  the 
pages  containing  a  statement  of  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  then  said,  '  If 
you  think  this  is  true  add  your  name  to  it. ' 

"That  after  long  refusing  he  did  at  length,  almost  by  compulsion,  affix  his 
name  to  the  papers,  but  only  as  attesting  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  countrymen.  He  declared  emphatically  that  he  had  never 
authorised  any  application  for  troops  or  money,  or  other  means  of  deposing  the 
present  ruler  of  Madagascar.  On  my  inquiring  what  was  the  object  of  the  state- 
ment of  grievances,  if  not  to  seek  redress,  he  replied  that  he  thought  a  representa- 
tion from  M.  Lambert  and  his  friends,  to  the  effect  that  the  burdens  of  the 
people  were  too  heavy,  might  induce  the  queen  to  adopt  a  milder  rule.  The 
prince  further  stated  that  MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert  said,  '  they  were  determined 
that  there  should  be  a  change/  and  that,  if  it  could  not  be  effected  by  other  means, 
they  would  apply  to  the  French  Government  for  troops,  and  if  these  were  refused 
they  would  themselves  hire  troops,  for  they  had  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
to  appropriate  to  the  object. 

"  In  reference  to  their  intimation  of  their  intention  to  bring  troops,  the  prince 
said,  he  thought,  if  they  did,  the  native  forces  could  arrest  their  progress  ;  but 
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appealing  to  her  fears,  her  superstition  and  her  prejudices  gained 
the  day.  The  French  and  Eoman  Catholic  influence,  though  not 
openly  manifest,  had  considerable  share  in  bringing  about  this 
result,  and  Mr.  Ellis  left  the  capital  on  the  26  th  September,  not 
arriving  at  Port  Louis  until  2d  December.  He  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  calling  on  the  governor,  Sir  James  Higginson,  and 
giving  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  general  commanding  the  troops, 
Major-General  Hay,  and  the  commodore,  an  account  of  his  mission.1 
On  the  24th  September  the  Government  of  Mauritius  had 
issued  a  decree  by  which  any  English  subject  or  foreign 
resident  in  Mauritius  taking  proceedings  which  could  be  con- 
sidered contrary  to  the  laws  of  Madagascar  would  be  liable  to 
deportation  from  the  colony.2 

he  added  that  he  told  MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
fight  and  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  his  mother. 

"  I  deem  it  right  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  there  is  a  party  at  the  capital 
opposed  to  the  prince,  and  in  favour  of  his  rival,  a  son  of  the  queen's  eldest 
sister.  The  pretensions  of  this  rival  are  encouraged  by  the  Frenchmen  at  the 
capital ;  and  some  of  the  secondary  native  officers  are  said  to  have  been  parties 
to  the  project  of  MM.  Lambert  and  Laborde  for  bringing  French  troops  to  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  when  the  prince  mentioned  them  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
plan,  he  said  they  owed  their  lives  to  his  forbearance  in  not  acquainting  the 
queen  with  their  proceedings.  The  queen's  secretary  also  stated  that  the  papers 
were  signed,  and  a  sort  of  oath  not  to  divulge  the  secret  extorted  by  the  priest 
from  the  prince,  at  the  close  of  a  dinner  party ;  and  a  degree  of  compulsion, 
little  short  of  absolute  force,  was  used  to  secure  his  signature  ;  and  that  they 
held  his  hand  on  the  Bible  while  the  priest  pronounced  the  oath. 

"I  am  unable  to  describe  the  prince's  expressions  of  gratitude  when  I  read 
to  him  the  reply  given  by  your  Lordship  to  M.  Lambert's  proposal.  He  said  he 
had  prayed  to  the  Almighty,  ever  since  M  Lambert's  departure,  that  the  French 
troops  might  not  come  ;  and,  he  added,  '  I  thank  God  for  His  protection.'  "... 

1  A  copy  of  the  above  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  was  shown  to  the  governor 
and  accidentally  left  on  the  table  in  the  governor's  office.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  M.  Lambert  himself,  the  chief  subject  of  the  communication,  was 
announced.  In  his  interview  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  mischief  which  Mr. 
Ellis  had  done  at  the  capital,  charging  him  with  having  defeated  all  the  plans 
of  the  French  party  and  their  schemes  for  the  good  (?)  of  the  country,  and  other- 
wise, generally,  with  having  done  grievous  harm.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
departure  the  missionary  so  violently  denounced  returned  in  search  of  the  letter, 
in  which  M.  Lambert's  name  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and  was  not  sorry  to  learn 
that  the  governor's  quick  eye  had  observed  it  and  laid  it  aside.  The  governor 
informed  Mr.  Ellis  that  M.  Lambert's  errand  in  France  had  very  narrowly 
escaped  complete  success.  It  appeared  that  the  members  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  his  scheme  had  been  submitted,  were  unanimously  in  favour  of 
an  armed  expedition  against  Madagascar,  but  that  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
decided  that  no  step  should  be  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
Government.  Thus  it  was  to  the  Emperor's  single  veto  that  Madagascar  owed 
its  exemption  from  attack,  if  not  subjugation. 

2  See  "France  and  Madagascar,"  No.  LXXVIL,  British  Quarterly  Review, 
1st  January  1864. 
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On  the  same  day  that  Ellis  landed  in  Port  Louis,  2d  1856. 
December,  there  also  arrived  at  the  same  place  from  the  Cape  coa^efeesri0n. 
the  celebrated  lady  traveller  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  who  was 
but  four  years  younger  than  the  veteran  missionary,  who  was 
at  this  time  sixty-four  years  of  age.  M.  Lambert,  who  was 
about  to  return  to  Antananarivo,  offered  to  take  Madame 
Pfeiffer  to  that  capital,  an  offer  which  the  Austrian  traveller 
eagerly  accepted,  although  she  received  timely  warning  from 
the  English  authorities  that  M.  Lambert  was  engaged  in  illegiti- 
mate projects.  While  he  was  in  Europe  he  had  formed  a  com- 
pany in  France,  based  upon  a  concession  which  he  alleged  had 
been  granted  him  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Madagascar,  not  the 
sovereign,  nor  delegated  by  the  queen  to  act  for  her,  but  which 
could  only  come  into  effect  avowedly  on  the  dethronement  of 
that  monarch.  The  extent  of  the  privileges  granted  to  M. 
Lambert  by  this  illegal  concession  included  the  exclusive  rights 
of  working  the  mines,  forests,  and  lands  throughout  the  island 
— in  fact  a  gift  of  the  whole  island.  On  the  strength  of  these 
unlimited  rights  of  possession  a  number  of  French  merchants 
were  induced  to  advance  large  sums  of  money  to  Lambert,  the 
manager  of  the  new  Compagnie  de  Madagascar,  Fonciere, 
Industrielle,  et  Commerciale. 

Lambert    now   returned  in   order  to   carry   out  the  coup  The  Com- 
d'ttat  by  which  he  and  his  fellow-conspirators  were  to  dethrone   j^1^6 
Eanavalona,  to  raise  Rakoto  to  the  throne,  and  obtain  from  him  car. 
a   confirmation   of  the   concession   of  the    28th   June    1855. 
He  brought  with  him  on  this  occasion  some  presents  for  the 
queen  and  the  princesses,  rich   uniforms  for  Rakoto  and  his 
officers,  etc.,  musical  clocks,  barrel  organs,  and  similar  toys,  on 
which  the  company  had  expended   at  least   200,000    francs. 
He  also  provided  a  vessel  in  Bavatoby  (Dalrymple  Bay),  in 
which  to  escape  should  the  scheme  of  revolution  prove  abor- 
tive.    The  English  consul  at  Mozambique,  Mr.  M'Leod,  was 
apprised  of  all  this  at  the  time,  and  he  also  warned  Madame 
Pfeiffer  against  Lambert. 

On  the  30th  May  M.  Lambert  and  Madame  Pfeiffer  arrived   1857. 
at  Antananarivo  and  were  welcomed  by  Laborde,  and  the  story   May- 
of  the  conspiracy,  the  divulgence  of  the  plot,  and  the  miserable 
failure  of  the  coup  cVttat  is  told  in  detail  by  Madame  Pfeiffer  collapse  of 
in    her    Last    Travels.      June    20th  was   fixed   upon   as  the  the  eon- 

,..  ,  TiTi  it  pi        templated 

decisive   day.      It  had   been   arranged   that  the  gates   of    the   coup  d'etat. 
palace-yard  were  to  be   kept  guarded  by  Prince   Raharo   and 
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officers  of  the  army  devoted  to  the  prince,  who  were  to  admit 
the  conspirators  and  their  followers  within  the  courtyard.  At 
a  given  signal  Prince  Eakoto  was  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
and  the  new  ministers,  who  had  already  been  nominated  by 
the  prince,  were  to  explain  to  the  queen  that  this  was  the 
will  of  the  nobles,  the  military,  and  the  people  (i.e.  the  will  of 
MM.  Laborde  and  Lambert).  Of  course  the  whole  conspiracy 
was  a  fiasco ;  all  along  the  queen  was  perfectly  well  informed 
of  the  plot,  and  let  the  affair  proceed  up  to  the  last  moment 
in  order  to  find  out  who  among  her  subjects  sided  with  the 
foreigners.  It  is  pretty  well  known  for  certain  that  the  crown 
prince  himself  kept  his  mother  well  posted  up  to  everything 
that  was  going  on,  and  had  no  intention  of  supplanting  her 
on  the  throne.  The  Europeans  were  all  kept  under  strict 
surveillance  until  the  3d  July. 

On  the  3d  July  a  great  kabary  was  assembled,  and  a 
terrible  edict  was  issued  against  all  the  Christians,  of  whom  a 
list,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  by  Eatsimanisa ;  but  no 
sign  was  as  yet  given  by  the  queen  as  to  what  line  of  conduct 
she  intended  to  take  with  regard  to  the  French  party  implicated 
in  the  treason  against  her  person  and  throne.  All  the  Euro- 
peans were  in  fear  and  trembling  until  the  17th  July,  when 
it  was  announced  that  they  were  all  to  leave  the  capital  and 
country  at  an  hour's  notice.  M.  Laborde,  in  consideration  of 
his  former  good  service,  was  permitted  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours  longer,  and  to  take  away  his  property  with  him,  with  the 
exception  of  his  slaves.  These,  with  his  houses  and  estates, 
were  to  revert  to  the  queen,  by  whose  bounty  they  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him.  The  party  was  conducted  down  to  the 
coast  under  escort,  and  thus  ended  M.  Lambert's  scheme  for 
revolutionising  Madagascar.  Unfortunately  for  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  the  melancholy  party  were  detained  at  Beforona,  a  most 
unhealthy  spot  on  the  confines  of  the  forest,  for  a  number  of 
days,  where  the  hitherto  vigorous  traveller  contracted  the  germs 
of  the  malarious  fever  of  which  she  ultimately  died  after  leaving 
the  island.  On  the  1 6th  September  M.  Lambert  and  his  com- 
panions embarked  for  Mauritius.  The  real  sufferers  from  the 
plotting  of  the  unscrupulous  French  adventurers,  who  escaped 
themselves  scot-free  however,  were  the  unfortunate  Christians. 
On  them  the  persecution  fell  harder  than  ever,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  queen's  Government  could  never  weary  of  its  relent- 
less search  for  victims. 
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From  this  time  the  Hova  authorities  have  always  main-  i860, 
tained  a  strict  watch  over  the  movements  of  all  strangers  in  ^p^^. 
Madagascar.     In  June  1860  the  governor  of  Mananjary  accused  ment  of 
and  bound  two  officers  of  rank,  Andriambanda  and  Eatefy,  in  Mac{a. 
together  with  thirty-three  soldiers,  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  gascar. 
queen  by  acts  of  Christian  worship.      The  ordeal  of  the  tangena 
was  administered  to  three  female  slaves  of  the  queen,  who  vicari- 
ously represented  the  accused,  and  they  were  found  innocent. 
The  queen  then  ordered  the  tangena  to  be  administered  to  a 
dog,  which  also  survived,  and  the  accused  were  released,  while 
their  accuser  was  put  to  death.     This  was  the  last  impeach- 
ment against  the  Christians  in  Madagascar. 

At  last,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- three  years,  Queen  Eanava-  1861. 
lona  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  the  16th  August  1861,  and  Ranava°- 
her  son  Eadama  was  proclaimed  king, — his  rival,  Eamboasalama,  lona  and 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.      The  accession  of  the  new  king,  Radamaii. 
Eadama  IT.,  without  bloodshed  was  owing  mainly  to  the  cautious 
precautions  made  by  the  prime  minister,  Eainivoninahitraniony, 
and  his  brother  Eainilaiarivony. 

Queen  Eanavalona  died  on  the  16th  August  1861,  and,  There- 
according  to  accounts  received  by  the  Eev.  W.  Ellis,  the  mem-  part^of7 
bers  of  the  Government  of  the  late  queen  seem  to  have  con-  Ramboa- 
stituted  two  distinct  parties,  and  there  appear  to  have  been 
several  attempts  to  set  aside  Eadama  II.  (Prince  Eakoto) 
that  Eamboasalama  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  There  were 
rumours  of  attempts  to  poison  the  young  prince,  though  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  practice  resorted  to  by  the 
Hovas.  At  all  events,  it  was  believed  that  Eamboasalama 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  hiring  or  engaging  adherents 
and  in  bribing  others  to  aid  him,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  seize 
the  throne  ;  but  Eainivoninahitraniony  and  his  brother  Eainilai- 
arivony, then  commander-in-chief  (but  now  both  prime  minister 
and  commander-in-chief),  and  another  leading  family,  being 
favourable  to  the  prince  and  able  to  secure  the  adherence  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  army  to  their  interests,  secured  the 
accession  of  Eadama  II.  The  leaders  of  the  rival  party  con- 
sisted of  the  prime  minister  of  the  lately  deceased  Eanavalona 
and  the  chief  judge  of  the  kingdom,  who  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Eamboasalama. 

On  the  15th  August,  when  the  queen  was  hourly  expected 
to  die,  Eainivoninahitraniony  counselled  Eakoto  to  remain 
in  the   Trttnovdla,  the  silver  palace,  around  which  he  placed 
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1861.  300  men.      He  then  surrounded  the  large  palace,  Manjaka- 

miadana,  which  is  adjoining,  with  men,  and  brought  up  all  the 
troops  within  reach  as  near  the  palace  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  out  messengers  to  the  chiefs  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  who  favoured  Eadama  to  come  armed  to  the 
capital  the  next  day.  In  the  evening  before  the  queen's  death 
he  directed  the  prince  to  appear  in  royal  robes  on  the  balcony 
of  the  palace,  and  ordered  the  troops  in  and  around  the 
courtyard  to  salute  him.  In  the  night  the  troops  were  moved 
up  to  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the  town,  called  Tarnpom- 
bdhitra  (the  crown  or  top  of  the  town),  and  occupied  the 
enclosure  and  palisades  of  the  palace -yard.  Signals  were 
arranged  by  which  Eainivoninahitraniony  learnt  directly  the 
queen  had  ceased  to  live,  upon  which  he  instantly  surrounded 
the  houses  of  the  prime  minister  and  Eamboasalama,  with 
orders  to  let  no  one  leave  them. 
Radamaii.  The  decease  of  the  queen  took  place  at  7.30  a.m.  on  the 

procaime  ^6th  August:  in  Hova  phraseology  the  queen  "retired."  As 
previously  arranged,  Eadriaka,  nephew  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  officer  of  the  palace,  announced  this  to  his  uncle, 
who  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Great  Palace,  where  Eain- 
andriantsilavo  had  already  taken  Eakoto,  and  proclaimed 
Eadama  II.  king  to  the  assembled  troops.  Eainilambo 
(husband  of  the  queen's  sister)  was  then  sent  with  an  escort  to 
bring  Eamboasalama  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  he 
shortly  after  did  in  company  with  Eamonja  and  Eabodo,  the 
wife  of  the  newly  proclaimed  king.  Eainizaka,  13  th  honour, 
proclaimed  that  the  title  of  the  king  was  Eadama  II.,  for 
his  was  the  kingdom,  and  Eaharolahy  went  to  the  great 
market  and  kabary  ground  of  Andohalo  and  proclaimed  the 
king's  accession.  The  adherents  of  Eamboasalama,  some  of 
whom,  it  was  said,  were  found  in  arms  prepared  for  resistance, 
were  banished  to  their  places  in  the  country,  and  forbidden  to 
return  to  the  capital.  A  number  of  the  friends  of  the  king 
counselled  the  death  of  Eamboasalama  as  essential  to  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  king's  own  safety.  But  Eadama  II. 
would  not  consent,  and  only  agreed  to  banish  his  rival  to 
Ambohimirimo,  one  of  his  own  villages,  sixteen  or  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  capital,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  April  1862. 
The  queen  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Ambohimanga, 
and  all  classes  were  ordered  by  the  chief  judge  to  shave  their 
heads  in  token  of  mourning. 
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Among  the  earliest  of  the  new  king's  proclamations  was  1861. 
one  giving  perfect  religious  freedom  to  all,  both  natives  and 
foreigners,    residing    in    the   country ;   and  he   wrote    to   the 
governors   of  Mauritius    and   Eeunion   to  invite   traders   and 
settlers  to  Madagascar,  assuring  them  of  protection  and  perfect 
freedom  to  trade  in  all  articles  except  arms  and  ammunition. 
In  order  to  initiate  free  trade  he  also  abolished  all  export  and  Total  aboli 
import  duties.1       The  abolition  of  the  duties  was  a  dreadful  duties, 
error,  and  naturally  displeased  a  number  of  the  high  officers. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  rash  and  hasty  act  ensued,  and 
Mauritius  rum  and  spirits  from  Eeunion  were  poured  into  the 
low    countries     in     large    quantities,    and    the    natives    were 
thoroughly   debauched    by  the  introduction    of  cheap   liquor. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  described  some  terrible  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
during  these  times. 

The  next  act  of  the  ardent  reformer  Eaclama  II.  was  of  a 
wiser  description  :  he  set  himself  to  restore  to  their  former 
owners  such  lands  and  other  property  as  had  been  confiscated 
in  consequence  of  the  profession  of  Christianity,  or  other 
offences  in  which  the  punishment  had  been  excessive.  He 
allowed  the  people  to  rear  swine  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity, 
from  whence  they  had  been  banished,  because  the  hereditary 
mpitahiry  or  idol-keepers  declared  them  to  be  fcidy  or  for- 
bidden, a  term  of  similar  import  with  the  well-known  tabu  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  effect  of  this  permission  was  that 
the  idols  were  removed  to  the  villages  to  which  they  belonged. 
Another  proclamation  required  the  Hova  troops  to  muster  only 
once  every  two  months,  instead  of  every  fortnight  as  hereto- 
fore, for  drill,  and  this  relief  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
soldiers,  who  receive  neither  clothes  nor  pay  nor  food,  but 
find  themselves  everything  excepting  arms.  Eadama  II.  also 
diminished  the  fanompbana  (a  sort  of  corvS  or  unrequited  Dimimi- 
Government  service)  required  from  the  borizano  or  civilians,  QoveJn. 
and  moreover  to  set  an  example  himself  by  paying  in  money  ment  ser- 
the  chief  part  of  the  workmen  and  mechanics  whom  he 
employed  in  building  and  other  works.      He  further  set  free 

1  "To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Mauritius. 

"  Antananarivo,  20th  August  1861. 
"Being  Sovereign  of  Madagascar,  I  have  ordered  the  governors  at  my  differ- 
ent ports  not  to  get  any  duties  from  the  things  imported  and  exported. 

(Signed)  ' '  Radam a  II. , 

King  of  Madagascar." 
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all  those  captives,  some  of  high  rank  and  position,  who 
remained  in  bondage  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  who 
had  been  captured  in  Betsileo,  Sakalava,  and  other  territories 
during  the  great  predatory  campaigns  of  Ranavalona.  He  not 
only  sent  home  every  chief  and  Sakalava  he  could  find,  but  also 
the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  in  captivity,  that  they  might 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

The  border -land  between  the  Hova  and  Sakalava  terri- 
tories was  at  this  time  desolate,  long  tracts  of  country  being- 
destitute  of  inhabitants ;  and  even  yet  the  Hova  villages  next 
the  neutral  ground  were  never  safe  from  the  Sakalava  re- 
prisals. Not  long  before  the  late  queen's  death  a  village  in 
Yonizongo  had  been  attacked  and  harried  by  the  Sakalava 
warriors.  The  first  act  of  these  tribesmen,  on  hearing  of  Radama's 
proclamation  of  peace,  was  to  reinstate  their  Hova  captives  in 
the  village  they  had  plundered,  and  to  restore  their  property 
as  far  as  practicable.  Embassies  under  selected  chiefs  of  the 
Sakalava  were  organised  to  proceed  to  Antananarivo  to  accept 
the  welcome  friendship,  and  to  offer  allegiance  to  the  king  and 
Hova  Government,  the  tribes  along  the  whole  line  of  country, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  following  this  example. 

The  result  of  this  generous  treatment  of  his  captives  and 
subsequent  entertainment  of  the  Sakalava  ambassadors  excited 
universal  admiration.  The  tribes  to  the  west  and  south 
reciprocated  the  confidence  of  Radama  and  tendered  their 
allegiance,  and  the  unpeopled  intervening  waste  between  the 
hitherto  hostile  territories  began  to  fill  up  and  became  a  high- 
way for  friendly  travellers.  The  Hovas  in  Vonizongo  began  to 
stretch  to  the  west  and  the  Sakalavas  moved  up  to  the  east ; 
the  inhabitants  of  one  border  went  and  dwelt  in  the  villages 
of  the  other,  cultivated  adjacent  fields  and  plantations,  and 
peace  prevailed  throughout  the  island.  All  looked  up  to  the 
second  Radama,  and  nothing  made  him  more  popular  than  his 
generous  behaviour  to  the  deeply  injured  tribes,  and  the  in- 
valuable results  it  produced. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Queen  Ranavalona 
first  reached  Mauritius,1  which  it  did  indirectly  through  the 
island  of  Reunion,  there  were  circulated  various  rumours  with 
regard  to  the  future  affairs  and  government  of  Madagascar. 
It  was  said  that  Prince  Rakoto  Radama  had  written  to 
invite  a  protectorate  of  France  or  England,  or  of  both;  that 

1  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Madagascar,  Colonial  Office,  24th  July  1863. 
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there  would  be  a  protectorate,  whether  he  had  invited  one  or  1861. 
not ;  that  private  persons  had  gone  to  Madagascar,  accompanied 
by  priests  and  Jesuits,  upon  various  enterprises  ;  that  large 
grants  of  land  had  been  made  or  offered  to  private  persons ; 
and  that  companies  were  to  be  formed  for  agricultural,  mining, 
and  other  purposes ;  and  various  rumours  of  a  political  char- 
acter were  also  received  in  Mauritius  through  the  same 
channel,  and  freely  circulated  as  well-founded  reports,  or  as 
conjectures  founded  upon  reliable  bases.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  rival  of  Prince  Radama  to  the  throne  was  a  nephew  of  the 
late  queen,  Prince  Ramboasalama,  who  aspired  to  the  accession 
of  the  whole,  or  at  all  events  a  portion  of  the  kingdom.  All 
these  reports,  though  vague,  had  some  foundation  for  their 
support,  and  as  there  were  for  some  time  no  direct  communi- 
cations from  Madagascar,  there  was  some  apprehension  in 
Mauritius  that  the  events  in  that  island,  whatever  they  might 
be,  would  be  followed  by  some  inconvenient  disturbance  of  the 
cattle  trade  between  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  the  amicable 
continuance  of  which  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
colony  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  French  colony  of 
Reunion,  the  supplies  of  both  being  wholly  derived  from  that 
source ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  beef  became  very 
greatly  enhanced,  and  threatened  to  become  more  so.  These 
fears  were  subsequently  allayed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Prince  Ramboasalama,  and  of  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
throne  by  King  Radama;  and  the  news  which  was  brought  of  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  trade  and  commerce  were  to  be  en- 
couraged by  King  Radama,  and  of  the  favourable  views  which 
he  had  declared  respecting  the  spread  of  education  and 
Christianity  among  his  people,  gave  cheering  prospects  of  the 
advantages  that  would  result  to  the  population  of  this  island, 
and  to  its  trade  and  commerce  generally,  if  such  liberal  views 
were  encouraged,  and  a  continuance  of  the  existing  friendly 
intercourse  with  Madagascar  were  assured  without  chance  of 
further  interruption. 

The  letters  under  the  sign-manual  of  Radama  I.  and  from  Letters  to 
his    foreign   minister,    Rahaniraka,    afforded    the    governor  of  t[*s    aun" 
Mauritius  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  friendly  letter  himself  Govern- 
to    the    king,   and    a    letter   from    the    colonial    secretary   to 
Rahaniraka ;    and    at    the    first    subsequent    meeting    of   the 
council  in  Port  Louis,  on  the  20  th  September,  Mr.  Stevenson 
announced  to  the  board  the  course  he  proposed,  and  asked  for 
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1861.  their  vote  for  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  despatching  a 

mission.  This  was  fully  approved,  and  it  was  proposed  and 
unanimously  carried  at  the  council  that,  according  to  the 
usage  of  former  days,  and  the  customs  and  expectations  of 
Madagascar,  the  mission  should  not  go  empty-handed,  but 
should  be  the  bearers  of  handsome  and  substantial  tokens  of 
the  general  appreciation,  by  the  people  of  Mauritius,  of  the 
liberal  policy,  in  trade  and  commerce,  which  had  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  new  king's  reign;  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  authorising  the  expenditure  of  £2000.  Part  of  this 
amount,  about  £1200,  was  laid  out  in  suitable  presents,  and 
the  mission  and  their  charge  were  despatched  on  the  2 2d  in  a 
trading  ship,  "  The  Jessie  Byrne,"  as  there  was  no  man-of-war 
available  for  their  transport. 

Immediately  after  his  accession  the  following  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  king  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  Mr. 
William  Stevenson,  C.B. — 

"  Antananarivo,  1 6th  August  1861. 

"  To  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  from  Radama  II.,  King  of  Madagascar, 
etc. — I  make  known  to  all,  that  I  command,  and  am  king  in  Madagascar, 
my  mother,  Queen  Ranavalona,  being  dead. 

(Signed)  "  RadAma  II., 

King  of  Madagascar." 

Friendly  Accompanying  this  was  the  following  communication  from 

corre-  Kahaniraka,  who  had  been  educated  in  England  : — 

spondence.  ° 

"Antananarivo,  IQth  August  1861. 

"  Sir — As  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I  inform 
you  of  the  death  of  Her  Majesty  Ranavalona  Manjaka,  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
and  that  her  son  Radama  II.,  son  of  the  late  great  Radama,  has  succeeded 
her  on  the  throne. 

"  2.  As  a  friend,  I  think  that  it  will  greatly  cement  our  friendship  were 
you  to  send  an  envoy  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
No  impediment  will  be  put  in  their  proceeding  up  to  Antananarivo  ;  they 
can  go  straight  up,  as  in  the  days  of  the  great  Radama. — Your  friend, 
(Signed)  "  Ra  Haniraka, 

1 3  Honour,  Officer  of  the  Palace, 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
u  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  etc." 

Mr.  Stevenson  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  Government  House,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
20th  September  1861. 

"  Sire — The  announcement  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive, 
under  your  Majesty's  sign-manual,  of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  of  your 
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accession  to  the  throne  of  Madagascar,  has  prompted  me  to  take  the  first    1861. 
opportunity  of  offering  to  your  Majesty  my  sincere  condolence  on  the 
demise   of  your  royal  mother,  and  my  cordial  congratulations  on  your 
succession  to  the  sovereignty. 

"  2.  The  well-known  liberality  of  your  Majesty's  views,  and  the  desire 
you  have  always  shown  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
for  the  introduction  into  Madagascar  of  all  that  will  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  your  country  and  the  prosperity  of  your  people, 
cannot  fail  to  ensure  a  successful  and  happy  reign  to  your  Majesty,  and  a 
continuance  of  that  good  feeling  which  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  my  gracious  Sovereign, 
towards  your  country — a  feeling  which  I  need  scarcely  assure  your 
Majesty  is  strongly  entertained  by  myself  and  by  the  people  of 
Mauritius. 

"  3.  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  forwarding  to  my 
Sovereign,  the  Queen,  the  letter  under  your  sign-manual,  which  you  have 
written  to  Her  Majesty,  and  sent  to  my  care  ;  and  your  Majesty's  letter 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Queen  on  its  arrival  in  England. 

"  4.  I  entrust  this  letter  of  congratulations  to  the  hands  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  accompanied  by  other  officers  of  rank  and  gentlemen  of 
position  in  this  colony,  whom  I  have  appointed  to  convey  it  to  your 
Majesty,  and  who  will  repeat  to  your  Majesty  my  personal  assurances  of 
continuing  friendship  and  good  feeling. 

"  5.  With  every  sincere  hope  that  your  Majesty  may  enjoy  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign,  and  that  your  kingdom  and  your  people  may 
prosper,  by  Divine  permission,  under  the  government  of  so  enlightened 
a  prince. — I  have,  etc., 

(Signed)  "W.Stevenson." 

The  special  messengers  to  whom  Mr.  Stevenson  confided  A  con- 
the   charge    of   delivering   his   letter   of   congratulations  were  gratulat01T 

°  &  &  mission 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Middleton,  E.A.;  Lieutenant  Marindin,  E.E.;  sent  from 
Ed.    Newton,   Esq.,    Assistant  Colonial  Secretary ;  E.   Mellish,   Mauritius- 
Esq. ;  and  J.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  Assistant-Surgeon 
Eoch,  E.A. 

Similar  communications  to  the  above  were  made  by  the 
Hova  Goverment  to  M.  le  Baron  Darricau,  governor  of  Eeunion, 
who,  however,  did  not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
sending  an  envoy  direct. 

The  mission  sailed  from  Mauritius  on  2 2d  September  and 
arrived  at  Tamatave  on  the  26th,  where  they  found  the  flag  of  Sept.  26. 
King  Eadama  II.  had  that  day  been  hoisted  for  the  first  time. 
Eainifiringa  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Tamatave,  and  with 
him  were  Eaharolahy  and  Eazafinkarefo,  two  officers  of  the 
13  th  and  14th  honours  respectively,  who  had  arrived  from  the 
capital  on  a  special  commission  to  proclaim  the  king  and  hoist 
his  flag.      The  flag  was  somewhat  in  form  of  the  broad  pend- 


English 
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1861.  ant  of  our  navy,  with  a  narrow  red   border.     At   the  broad 

end  of  the  flag  there  was  a  red  star  of  eight  or  ten  points,  with 
an  inscription,  "  Eadama  II.,  Mpanjaka  ny  Madagascar,  1862." 
and  "K.  K.  II."  in  the  centre.  On  the  27th  Kazafinkarefo, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief,  escorted  the  mission 
on  shore,  and  the  latter  were  entertained  at  the  fort  on  the 
31st. 

October  l.  On  the  1st  October  the  mission  started  for  Antananarivo, 

reception  6  tne  capital,  distant,  as  calculated  by  the  travellers,  225  miles ; 

°f*k\  this  journey  was  accomplished  in  sixteen  days,  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  English  envoys  was  cordial  in  the  extreme. 
On  the  18  th  the  mission  under  Colonel  Middle  ton  was  re- 
ceived in  state  by  the  king ;  and  throughout  the  country  the 
fact  that  Englishmen  were  once  more  present  in  the  capital  at 
the  king's  express  invitation  was  hailed  with  evident  grati- 
fication. The  mission  took  leave  of  the  king  on  the  21st  and 
reached  Tamatave  on  the  3d  November  without  mishap. 
Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  having  sent  down  H.M.S.  "  Brisk," 
Captain  A.  De  Horsey,  K.K,  commanding  that  vessel,  conveyed 
the  mission  back  to  Mauritius. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  (secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies), 
approved  of  Governor  Stevenson's  proceedings  relative  to 
Madagascar,  and  considering  that  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  king,  both  commercially  and  politically, 
would  be  shared  by  England  as  well  as  Mauritius,  the  treasury 
agreed  to  divide  the  expenses  attending  the  mission  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colony  of  Mauritius. 

A  similar  mission  from  the  French  seems  to  have  been 
expected  in  Madagascar,  but  up  to  the  time  of  Colonel  Middle- 
ton's  leaving  Tamatave  no  such  accredited  mission  had  arrived  ; 
although  M.  Laborde  and  M.  Lambert 1  had  proceeded  to  the 
capital,  with  several  other  French  adventurers  and  some  priests 
from  Beunion ;  whilst  a  French  vessel  of  war  in  the  harbour  of 
Tamatave  had  saluted  the  new  king's  flag.  M.  le  Baron 
Darricau,  governor  of  Eeunion,  reported  to  the  French 
Imperial  Government  the  position  of  affairs  in  Madagascar, 
and  awaited  orders  from  Paris  as  to  what  action  he  should 
take. 

1  Pere  Webber  had  arrived  at  Antananarivo  on  the  23d  September.  MM. 
Laborde,  Lambert,  Laborde  fils,  et  M.  Jouen  on  the  12th  October.  Four  sisters 
of  charity  under  Madame  la  Mere  Alphonse  et  la  Soeur  Marcelline,  escorted  by 
M.  Soumagne  followed,  reaching  the  capital  on  the  28th  October. 
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On  the  9  th  November  Eadama  despatched  M.  Lambert  to  1861. 
Europe  to  announce  to  the  Governments  of  England  and  Erance  be'rt  sa™t" 
his  wish  for  friendly  relations  with  those  countries.  to  Europe. 

The  secret  agreement  made  between  Eadama  II.,  whilst  yet  Lambert's 
the  Crown  Prince  Eakoto,  and  M.  Lambert   has  already  been  concession- 
alluded  to,  by  which  most  perilously  extensive  privileges  and 
landed  property  were  made  over  to  the  latter,  but  these  had  no 
validity  so  long  as  the  queen  lived.1     Upon  the  king's  acces- 
sion M.  Lambert  lost  no  time  in  pressing  upon  the  monarch 
the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  king's  signature  to  a  concession  dated   3d  November  Nov.  3. 
1861   granting  land,   exclusive   rights   of  mining,    control    of 
coinage,  powers   of   felling  timber,  making  roads,  canals,  and 
other   public    works.      Now,   although   some    of    these    things 
would  perhaps  have  contributed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  would  have  been  of  public  benefit,  yet  the  change 
from  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  late  queen  was  too  abrupt  to 
be  wise   or  desirable,  while  the  jealous   feeling   with   which 
foreigners  were  regarded  was  especially  excited  by  the  conces- 
sion of  royal  rights  of  property  in  land  granted  to  M.  Lambert 
and  theCompagnie  de  Madagascar  which  he  proposed  to  originate. 
By  custom  from  time  immemorial,  in  fact  by  the  unwritten  The  French 
law  of  the  country,  all  land  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,2  and  car^S- 
owners  and  purchasers  can  only  have  a  life  interest  in  landed  pany. 
property,   which  on    the    death  of  the  owner  reverts   to   the 
crown.     Yet  this  concession    to  M.   Lambert  made  over  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  whole  island  to  the  French  company  ; 
for  all  unoccupied  lands  near  the  chief  ports,  along  navigable 
rivers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  forests,  in  positions  suitable  for 
pasturage  and  rice  cultivation,  and  wherever  it  was  thought 
there  might  be  mineral  wealth,  might  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  company.3 

1  ' '  Compagnie  de  Madagascar ;  Rapport  du  Gouverneur  du  Conseil  d' Adminis- 
tration sur  la  Fondation  de  la  Compagnie,"  etc.     Paris,  1863. 

2  "Land  passes  naturally  from  father  to  children  if  approved  by  the  tribe 
without  direct  reference  to  the  sovereign.  All  land,  technically  speaking,  belongs 
to  the  sovereign,  who  can  "requisition  "  it  at  any  moment,  although  this  is  rarely 
done  unless  it  be  for  the  widening  of  roads,  erection  of  Government  works,  and  so 
forth.     In  such  cases  even  a  life  interest  is  non-existent"  (G.  Cousins). 

3  "  Le  frere  de  sang  de  Kadama  II.,  etait  arrive  au  comble  de  la  fortune  ;  il 
avait  vu  la  realisation  de  ses  reves  meme  les  plus  ambitieux  ;  il  etait  due  d'Emirne 
et  ambassadeur  du  roi  de  Madagascar ;  celui-ci,  venait  par  une  charte,  de  lui 
donner  pour  ainsi  dire  son  royaume.  M.  Lambert  commit  alors  la  lourde  et 
irreparable  faute  de  venir  en  France  pour  y  constituer  sa  compagnie  d'exploita- 
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Le  Due 
d'Eniirne. 


M.  Lambert  assumed  the  title  of  Due  d'Emirne,  which  he 
alleged  the  king  had  conferred  upon  him,  but  this  title  was 
subsequently  dropped  as  inconvenient  and  ridiculous. 

By  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  signing  the  above  charte,  and  subsequently  ratifying  it,  the 
king  in  reality  signed  his  own  death-warrant. 


November. 
Letter  to 
the  Queen 
of  England. 


Arrival  of 
the  French 
envoy. 


1862. 


Letter  from  the  King  of  Madagascar  to  Her  Majesty 
Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

{Translation.) 

"  Your  Majesty — I  thank  you  for  the  kind  speed  with  which  your 
Government  has  thought  fit  to  send  me  an  ambassador  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  accession  to  the  throne  of  Madagascar,  and  to  assure  me  of  the 
friendly  feelings  of  England. 

"This  day  I  send,  in  order  to  thank  your  Majesty,  M.  Lambert,  to 
whom  I  give  the  most  extensive  powers  to  settle  all  affairs  which  may 
lead  to  the  wellbeing  and  to  the  civilisation  of  my  people. 

"  I  have  opened  the  ports  of  Madagascar  to  commerce,  and  I  have 
given  orders  to  the  governors  to  protect  the  persons  and  the  goods  of 
strangers  who  may  establish  themselves  in  this  country. 

"  I  trust  that  the  relations  which  may  henceforth  exist  between  the 
two  countries  may  be  most  satisfactory. 

"  Such  are  the  wishes  which  I  form  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

"  May  God  preserve  your  Majesty. 

"  May  He  bless  your  family  and  your  kingdom. 

(Signed)  "  Kadama  II. 

"  Antananarivo, 

8  Alakaraho  1862  (9th  November  1861)." 

Meantime  the  French  Government  despatched  M.  le  Baron 
Brossard  de  Corbigny,  capitaine  de  fregate,  to  Madagascar. 
Arriving  at  E^union  towards  the  end  of  December,  this  officer 
proceeded  to  Tamatave,  which  place  he  left  for  Antananarivo 
on  the  8  th  February,  returning  to  the  coast  by  April,  extremely 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  mission. 

M.  Lambert  arrived  in  Europe  in  April,  and  addressed  the 
following  circular  letter,  dated  7th  April  1862,  to  all  the 
embassies  in  Paris : — "  J'ai  l'honneur  d'informer  votre  Ex- 
cellence que  j'ai  ete  charge  par  S.M.  Kadama  II.  de  faire 
connaitre  aux  Gouvernements  de  l'Europe  son  avenement  au 
trone  et  son  vif  desir  d'entretenir  avec  eux  les  relations  les 
plus   amicales.     J'ai  regu   egalement  mission  de  faire  savoir 

tion.  Son  depart  livrait  sans  appui  ni  conseils,  le  faible  monarque  a  toutes  les 
competitions  de  partis,  a  toutes  les  intrigues  de  cour  et  aux  eventualites  d'une 
revolution  populaire  "  ( Voyage  a  Madagascar,  by  J.  L.  Macquarie,  p.  335). 
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que   le  royaume  de  Madagascar  est  ouvert  au  commerce  de  1862. 
toutes  les  nations  et  que  l'ordre  a  ete  donne  aux  gouverneurs 
des  differentes  provinces  de  proteger,  en  toutes  circonstances, 
les  personnes  et  les  biens  des  etrangers  qui  viendraient  se  fixer 
dans  le  pays  ou  y  faire  le  negoce." 

During    the    reign    of    Eanavalona    a    number    of    Hova 
andrlambav&nty  (judges)  had  been  taught  English  by  Eahani- 
raka,  the  queen's  secretary,  who  had  himself  been  educated  in 
England.      Three  of  these  scholars  had  compiled  a  Malagasy 
and  English  vocabulary  of   nearly   300    small   octavo   pages, 
comprising  words  and  illustrative  sentences  in  both  languages ; 
and  now  that  the  king  had,  even  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Middleton's  mission,  opened  a  school  for  teaching  Malagasy 
and  English,  these  young  men  sent  their  MS.  vocabulary  over 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  arrived  in  Mauritius,  to  have  it  printed. 
Mr.    Ellis    reached    Tamatave    on    the    2 2d    May,    and    on  Mr.  Wii- 
Monday,   16  th   June,  he  was  at   the   capital,  where   he  was  ^^J'}^- 
received   in    a  cordial   manner   by  Eadama  II.,  to  whom  he  don  Mis- 
brought  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Queen  Victoria,  the  original  s°™Z 
of  which  was  to  be  brought  by  an  English  embassy.     A  letter 
from  Earl  Eussell  to  Mr.  Ellis,  asking  him  to  express  personally 
the   continuance  of  the  good  wishes   and  friendly  feelings   of 
the  English   Government   towards   Madagascar,  was   read   by 
Eahaniraka  and   translated   to    the   king,  who    expressed   his 
satisfaction. 

The  first  year  of  Eadama's  reign  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  discontinuance  of  the  customs  duties  and  the 
diminution  of  unpaid  Government  service,  though  condemned 
by  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned,  were  welcomed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  appeared  generally  satisfied 
with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  laws  of  the  kingdom  had  Promuiga 
been  revised  and  cordially  accepted  by  the  whole  community. 
With  the  exception  of  abolition  of  the  duties,  every  change 
was  regarded  as  an  improvement,  rendering  their  code  more 
accordant  with  the  views  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life  held 
by  the  king,  as  well  as  more  liberal  and  humane. 

These  laws,  of  which  the  king  gave  Ellis  a  copy  soon  after 
his  arrival,  had  been  already  promulgated.  In  Madagascar 
the  king  is  the  fountain  of  all  law  as  well  as  all  honour ;  and 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  country  one  of  the  early  acts 
of  a  new  sovereign  on  ascending  the  throne  is  to  announce 
publicly  to  the  people  any  changes  he  may  make  in  the  laws 
VOL.  I.  H 
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of  his  ancestors,  and  any  commands  of  his  own  which  he  may  add 
to  them.  The  newly-proclaimed  king  thus  introduced  the  code 
of  his  reign  : — "  These  are  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  given  by 
the  founders  of  the  dynasty  and  his  successors"  (enumerating 
their  names),  "  which  I  do  not  change,  except  in  abolishing  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  ordeal  by  tangdna,  saith  Bad&ma  the 
Second,  King  of  Madagascar!'  The  separate  enactments  of 
this  code,  which  extended  to  sixty-four  in  number,  included 
crimes  against  the  person  or  property,  or  rights  of  individuals 
and  offences  against  the  Government  or  the  public  by  the 
several  classes  of  the  community,  freemen,  or  slaves.  The 
laws  were  in  substance  the  enactments  of  preceding  sovereigns, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  change  of  punishment  for  the  highest 
crimes,  with  a  few  additional  orders  introduced  by  the  king.1 

On  the  8th  July  the  following  officers  were  appointed 
members  of  a  mission  to  convey  the  Queen  of  England's  letter2 
to  Eadama  II.  by  Governor  Stevenson,  viz. — The  Honourable 


1  See  chapter  xi.,  and  Ellis's  Madagascar  Revisited. 

2  The  Queen's  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

' '  Queen  Victoria  to  the  King  of  Madagascar. 

"Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.  etc.  ;  to  his  Majesty  Radama  II., 
King  of  Madagascar,  our  most  distinguished  friend,  sendeth  greeting  : 

"We  have  received  with  much  pleasure  the  letter  which  your  Majesty  ad- 
dressed to  us  by  M.  Lambert ;  and  we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  which 
that  letter  affords  us  to  express  to  you  anew  our  cordial  congratulations  on  your 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  long  continuance  and  pro- 
sperity of  your  reign.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  your  Majesty  has  opened  the 
ports  of  Madagascar  to  commerce,  and  that  you  have  given  your  commands  to 
your  officers  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  strangers  who  may  resort  to 
your  dominions.  These  liberal  and  enlightened  measures  will  not  only  establish 
friendly  relations  between  Madagascar  and  other  countries,  but  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  your  people,  by  offering  to  them  induce- 
ments to  develop  the  internal  resources  of  the  great  and  fertile  island  over 
which  you  rule,  and  by  opening  channels  for  the  interchange  of  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  with  foreign  countries.  With  a  view  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  our  subjects  and  those  of  your  Majesty,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  your 
Majesty,  and  it  is  our  intention  shortly  to  send  to  your  capital  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  our  confidence,  who  will  be  furnished  with  the  needful  instructions  and 
powers  for  that  purpose. 

"  In  the  meantime  we  write  this  letter  to  assure  you  of  our  friendship  and 
goodwill,  and  of  our  earnest  desires  for  your  uninterrupted  health  and  happiness. 
And  so  we  recommend  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Given  at  our  Court  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  21st  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1862,  and  in  the  25th  year  of  our  reign.     Your  good  friend 

(Signed)  ' '  Victoria  R. 

(Countersigned)  '  •  Russell.  " 
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Major-General  M.   C.  Johnstone,    commanding   the  troops   in  1862. 
Mauritius ;    the  Bishop  of  Mauritius ;   Captain  Anson,  E.A. ; 
Commander  J.  C.  Wilson,  RK  ;  and  Lieutenant   S.  P.  Oliver, 
E.A.,  aide-de-camp  to  the  general.      Mr.    Caldwell  was    ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  presents. 

About  the  same  date  a  mission  selected  by  the  Govern-  The  im- 
ment  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  bear  a  congratulatory  ^al  mis" 
letter  and  presents  for  Eadama  II.  at  his  coronation  arrived  at 
Reunion,  where  they  were  entertained  by  M.  le  Baron  Darricau, 
who  alluded  "to  the  political  and  commercial  relations  about 
to  commence  with  Madagascar,  and  the  preponderance  which 
France  is  called  upon  to  exercise  in  this  African  territory." 
This  French  mission  consisted  of  M.  Jules  Dupre,  comman- 
dant de  la  division  navale  des  cotes  d'Afrique ;  M.  Lesseline, 
lieutenant-colonel  4m  Marine ;  M.  de  la  Grange ;  Lieutenant 
de  Vaisseau,  commandant  de  File  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar; 
and  others,  who  arrived  at  Tamatave  in  H.LM.  frigate  "  Her- 
mione,"  42  guns,  the  flag-ship  of  the  station,  on  12th  July.  This 
French  embassy  reached  Antananarivo  on  the  28th  July  accom- 
panied by  the  Betsimisaraka  princess,  Juliette  Fische,  the 
widow  of  a  Creole  trader ;  M.  de  Lastelle,  and  Pere  Jouen, 
the  prefet  apostolique  de  Madagascar,  and  were  received  by 
the  king  on  the  31st  July. 

The  English  embassy  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  8th 
August,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  king  on  the 
10  th.  On  the  30  th  August  a  party  of  English  missionaries 
arrived,  who  at  once  commenced  their  work  by  establishing  a 
press,  school,  and  hospital  (see  chapter  iii.  on  these  subjects). 

The    king's    coronation    took    place    in     presence    of    an  Thecorona- 
immense   multitude  on  the   23d   September,  the  French  and  Radamali 
English  embassies  attending  the  imposing  ceremony.     As  soon 
as  possible  after  the  festivities  which  attended  the  celebration 
of  the  king's  coronation  both  the  English  and  French  missions 
left  the  capital,   whilst  M.  Laborde  remained   as    consul  re- 
presenting the  French,  and  Mr.  Pakenham,  as  English  con- 
sul, also  took  up  his  residence  at  Antananarivo.      Previous  to 
leaving  the  capital  M.  Dupre"  concluded  a  treaty  between  the  A  treaty 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Madagascar,  which  JJ3ft5^d 
was  signed   on  the   12  th  September.      The   concession  to  M.  French. 
Lambert,  before  alluded  to,  was  also  ratified  by  the  king  on  the 
same  day  ;  an  additional  paragraph  or  clause,  however,  had  been 
added,  stating  that  M.  Lambert  would  give  to  the   king  and 
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1862.  his  successors  ten  per  cent  upon  all  the  clear  net  profits  which 
the  company  might  receive.  M.  Soumagne,  the  newly -ap- 
pointed French  vice-consul  at  Tamatave,  was  also  appointed 
foumissier  to  the  king  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

During  the  following  months  the  missionaries  made  great 
progress ;  but  a  period  of  drought  caused  by  the  delay  of  the 
usual  rains  gave  the  party  of  the  idol -keepers  good  op- 
portunities of  assigning  the  calamity  as  caused  by  the  anger 
of  the  gods  at  the  practice  of  Christianity,  and  some  feeling 
was  exhibited  against  the  native  preachers  at  Ambohimanga. 

Eahaniraka  died  in  November,  and  the  loss  of  his  acute 
adviser  was  severely  felt   by  the  king.     After  the  death  of 
this  official  Eadama  asked  Mr.  Ellis  to  assist  him  in  the  trans- 
Treaty  with  lation  of  his  official  correspondence.      On  the   5th  December 
Britain.        a  treaty  with  the  English  was  signed  by  the  king  and  Mr. 
Pakenham ;   and  on  the   9  th  a  friendly  letter  from  Abdalla, 
King  of  Johanna,  was  received  by  Eadama. 
The  slave  At  this  time  Dr.  Livingstone  wrote   to  Mr.  Ellis  : — "  A 

theMozam-  great  deal  of  slave-trading  goes  on  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
bique  Majama    Bay    [Majamba  ?]    near    Cape    St.    Andrew.       The 

people  here  [Mohilla]  name  the  principal  slave  port  Mena- 
bay  [Menabe].  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  Arab  dhows ;  and 
if  Eadama  II.  knew  half  the  miseries  inflicted  on  Africa 
by  those  who  carry  on  the  traffic  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
imitate  Eadama  I.  in  stopping  the  export  of  slaves  by  at 
once  forbidding  their  import  into  his  dominions."  The  king 
told  Mr.  Ellis  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  orders  and  wishes 
that  any  slaves  should  be  imported  to  his  country ;  and  that 
he  had  sent  orders  to  the  authorities  to  prevent  slaves  from 
another  country  being  landed  or  sold. 

1863.  Early  in  1863  the  adherents  of  the  idols,  alarmed  by  the 
ar^move?"  mcrease  °f  Christianity  and  the  decrease  of  their  own  influence 
ment.          and  authority,  made  desperate  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of 

the  foreign  missionary  work,  and  there  arose  reports  of  their 
intention  to  resort  to  more  violent  measures.  The  party  who 
wielded  the  power  of  the  State,  under  the  astute  Eainivonina- 
nitriniony,  were  at  this  time  not  more  favourable  to  the 
restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  idols  than  were  the 
Christians.  Besides  these  two  parties — the  Christians,  and  the 
votaries  of  the  idols,  of  the  tangena,  and  of  divination — there 
were  two  others,  distinct  from  both,  though  connected  with 
them,  who  were  affected  by  the  movements  which  the  dancing 


mena  mdso. 
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sickness    iman&njana    (a    species    of    hysterical    epidemic    or  1863. 

i  •  i-i  -ii  i.i_-       1-  1      4-  •  x     The  danc- 

choreomania  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  see  chapter  vi.),  ing  mania, 
brought  prominently  upon  the  scene.  One  of  these  was  the 
mtnamaso  (or  "  red-eyes  "),  which  might  be  called  the  ministry 
of  the  new  reign  ;  the  other  was  that  composed  of  the  survivors 
of  the  council  or  ministry  of  the  reign  of  Kanavalona,  which 
had  passed  away,  with  their  adherents. 

Chief  among  the  latter  were  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
late  queen,  and  his  younger  brother,  with  two  or  three  others,  all 
more  or  less  united  by  intermarriage  or  other  ties;  and  who  though 
not  all  Christians,  were  neither  all  heathen  nor  favourable  to  the 
claims  of  the  idols.  Several  of  these  nobles  were  members  of 
the  existing  Government,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  persons 
who  were  called  the  mdnamaso,  the  exact  import  of  which  is  The 
not  very  clear.  These  mfoiamaso  were  comparatively  young 
men,  some  of  them  members  of  the  royal  family,  of  good 
ancestry,  though  not  connected  with  the  families  which  had 
held  the  chief  offices  of  government  during  the  late  reign. 
There  were  also,  as  the  French  consul  observed,1  the  antagonism 
of  clan  or  race  between  them.  The  mdnamaso  had  been  the 
companions  of  the  king  from  his  youth  up  ;  and  on  his  accession 
some  of  them  became  not  only  the  official  members  of  the 
Government,  but  also  the  king's  personal  confidential  agents 
and  advisers :  others  retained  little  more  than  a  nominal 
relation  to  the  king's  service.  Some  of  them  were  esteemed 
as  upright  and  patriotic  men — respectable  according  to  the 
standard  of  respectability  among  the  non-Christian  portion  of 

1  M.  Laborde  wrote  : — "II  y  avait  autour  du  roi  deux  partis;  d'une  part 
les  anciens  officiers  et  les  grands  du  peuple  ayant  a  leur  tete  le  premier  ministre 
et  le  commandant  en  chief ;  de  l'autre,  les  '  menamdso '  (ou  gardes  de  Radama, 
eleves  avec  lui  et  qui  s'etaient  empares  du  pouvoir).  Depuis  trois  mois  ils 
accaparaient  toutes  les  faveurs  et  suggeraient  au  roi  des  mesures  que  n'approuvait 
pas  la  population.  On  les  accusait  d'injustices  et  de  concussions  dans  l'adminis- 
tration  de  leurs  charges,  et  principalement  dans  celle  de  la  justice.  On  signalait 
enfin  une  grande  immoralite  a  la  'Maison  de  Pierre,'  a  Ambohimitsimbona, 
residence  habituelle  du  roi,  exclusivement  frequentee  par  les  '  menamdso. '  De 
plus,  il  y  avait  entre  les  deux  partis  un  motif  de  division  bien  puissant,  c'etait 
une  antipathie  de  race. 

"  Andrianampoinimerina,  pere  de  Radama  I.,  etait  du  nord  d'Imerina.  II 
fut  aide  par  les  gens  du  Nord  a  former  un  royaume  de  la  reunion  de  douze  petits 
Etats.  Les  faveurs  avaient  ete  naturellement  pour  les  gens  du  Nord,  et  les 
menamdso  sont  du  Sud  ;  de  plus,  le  ministere  avait  toujours  ete  l'apanage  de  la 
famille  tres  puissante  de  l'ancien  commandant -en -chef  Rainiharo,  or  son  in- 
fluence etait  absorbee  par  celle  des  '  menamdso ' "  (Lettre  au  Ministre  des  affaires 
ttrangeres,  15  Mai  1863). 
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the  community.  Others  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
those  in  the  same  grade  of  native  society ;  and  some,  in- 
dividually, were  men  of  bad  principle  and  notoriously  of 
vicious  disposition,  despised  and  contemned  by  all  the  respect- 
able classes  of  the  community. 

It  was  reported  in  April  that  the  prime  minister  dis- 
approved of  the  exercise  of  patronage  by  the  m&namaso  and 
their  reputed  selling  of  offices,  and  in  consequence  it  was  said 
that  they  had  threatened  his  life ;  this,  however,  Mr.  Ellis  did 
not  credit,  as  the  whole  of  the  military  force  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  minister.  At  last  affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
the  king's  proposal  to  issue  an  order  that  individuals  or  parties, 
even  villages,  were,  on  giving  notice  before  witnesses,  to  be 
permitted  to  settle  any  disputes  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
that,  if  any  were  killed  in  such  combats,  the  persons  by  whom 
they  had  been  killed  should  not  be  punished.1     On  the  7th  May 

his  intention  to  issue  such  an 


the  king  intimated  to  the  chiefs 


1  M.  Laborde's  official  report  states  : — "  II  ne  fallait  done  qu'un  pretexte  pour 
faire  eclater  les  hostilites.  Le  roi  l'a  fourni  en  publiant  une  loi  qui  autorisait  le 
duel,2  et  meme  le  combat  de  tribu  a  tribu,  de  village  a  village,  sans  autre  for- 
malite  que  le  consentenient  des  deux  partis.  C'etait  proclamer  la  guerre  civile. 
"  Le  lendemain  de  la  promulgation  de  cette  loi,  le  8  Mai,  les  officiers  et  les  grands 
allerent  trouver  le  roi  et  le  prierent  de  revoquer  cette  loi.  II  refusa  formellement 
et  declara  que  cette  loi  serait  maintenue  malgre  tout.  A  cette  protestation  les 
officiers  repondirent,  '  Eh  bien  !  il  ne  nous  reste  plus  qu'a  nous  armer  dans  la 
crainte  d'une  attaque,' — et  ils  se  retirerent. 

"  Ce  soir-la,  en  effet,  vers  quatre  heures  du  soir  la  ville  etait  pleine  d'homrnes 
arm.es  se  rendant  en  masse  chez  le  premier  ministre.  Je  rassemblai  aussitot,  de 
crainte  d'une  emeute  tous  nos  nationaux,  en  commencant  par  les  Peres  et  les 
Sceurs.  Le  consul  Anglais  prit  les  memes  mesures  et  nous  passames  ensemble 
cette  nuit. 

"Le  lendemain,  les  officiers  et  les  notables  envoyerent  au  roi  une  nouvelle 
deputation  pour  le  sommer  de  revoquer  la  loi  promulguee.  Sur  son  refus,  peuple, 
esclaves,  et  soldats  en  armes  se  rendirent  sur  la  place  publique  ;  vers  neuf  heures, 
onze  officiers  de  Radkma  etaient  tombes  sous  leurs  coups. 

"  Cependant,  le  roi  inquiet  du  sort  de  ses  favoris,  se  rendit  avec  la  reine  a  la 
Maison  de  pierre,  ou  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  s'etaient  refugies.  Vers  midi  com- 
mencerent  les  pourparlers.  Les  envoyes  du  peuple,  apres  les  salutations  les  plus 
respectueuses  et  les  protestations  les  plus  vives  de  devouement  au  roi,  lui 
reclamerent  les  hommes  qu'il  cachait.  Sept  fois  on  lui  fit  la  meme  demande. 
sept  fois  il  refusa  de  les  livrer.  Un  officier  de  la  reine  se  presente  devant  la 
multitude  portant  le  pavilion  de  Radama  ;  on  le  salue  et  on  met  bas  les  armes, 
mais  on  reclame  les  coupables.  Le  roi  se  fait  alors  escorter  par  ses  plus  fideles  et 
se  rend  avec  eux  au  palais. 

"Les  pourparlers  s'etant  encore  prolonges  sans  resultat  jusqu'a  la  nuit,  le  roi 


2  A  young  man  was  promoted  by  Radama  I.,  shortly  before  his  decease  in  1828,  to  the  rank 
of  the  6th  honour,  as  a  reward  for  his  courage  on  being  willing  to  fight  a  duel  at  the  king's 
desire  (Freeman  and  Jones,  chap,  i.) 
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order.      His   friends,    even    some    of   the   mbnamaso   tried   to  1863. 
dissuade  him  from  it,  and  the  great  body  of  the  andrmmhavMy,  Remark- 
et judges,  and  heads  of  the  people,  led  by  Eainivoninahitriniony  able  and 
and  Eainilaiarivony,  went  in  procession  to  the  palace  on  the 
market-day  to  induce  Eadama  to  renounce  the  purpose  which 
he  had  informed  them  he  intended  to  carry  out.      Eadama  II. 
seems  to  have  been  dull,  bewildered,  and  obstinate,  and  stead- 
fastly refused  to  relinquish  his  purpose  respecting  the  obnoxious 
order.     Notwithstanding,  the  fatal  law  was  not  actually  pro- 
claimed in  the   market ;    probably   the   prime   minister   took 
measures  that  the  promulgation  of  it  should  not  be  published 
or  delivered  at  the  Zoma  on  the  8  th  May.     The  same  after- 
noon the  troops  were  called  in  from  the  neighbourhood  by  the  The  troops 
prime  minister  and  the  nobles,  and  Antananarivo  was  occupied 
at  nightfall  by  several  thousand  men,  the  palace  alone  being 
held    by   a   few   adherents   of    Eadama   I.   and   some   of  the 
mhnamaso. 

On  Saturday,  9  th  May,  it  was  determined  by  the  prime 
minister  that  a  number  of  the  m&namaso  and  others,  whom  Massacre 
they  accused  of  advising  the  king  to  issue  the  law  permitting  mznam&So. 
duels,  should  be  seized  and  put  to  death  ;  and  by  an  early  hour, 
on  the  refusal  of  Eadama  to  listen  to  a  fresh  deputation,  eleven 
of  these  m&namaso  and  others  were  killed.  The  names  of 
some  of  these  are  given  by  Ellis,  of  others  merely  the  initials 

are  given.      Among  them  is  mentioned  A o,  an  officer  of  the 

palace ;   A a,  who  was  seized  in  the  minister's  courtyard  at 

Andohalo,  hurried  off  to  Faravohitra  and  there  slain ;  Laitsiry, 
lately  an  aide-de-camp  of  Eamboasalama ;  Faralahidimy  was 

declare  qu'il  ira  lui-meme  implorer  leur  grace  aupres  de  Rainivoninahitriniony 
premier  ministre. 

"  La  reine  se  presente  a  une  nouvelle  deputation  et  promet,  au  nom  du  roi  de 
livrer  les  coupables  a  condition  qu'on  leur  laissera  la  vie.  La  reine  est  invitee  a 
revenir  le  lendemain,  et  en  ce  moment  meme  on  se  dispose  a  donner  l'assaut  au 
palais  ;  la  ville  est  en  etat  de  siege.  Le  lendemain  vers  deux  heures,  une  porte 
du  palais  s'est  ouverte  et  les  quatorze  individus  ont  ete  livres  successivement. 
Neanmoins  le  palais  resta  cerne,  le  comite  ayant  declare  qu'il  ne  traiterait  avec 
le  roi  que  lorsqu'on  aurait  livre  tous  les  coupables. 

"Le  lendemain,  vers  les  dix  heures  j'apprenais  que  le  roi  avait  ete  assassine. 
A  une  heure  le  conseil  nous  envoya  un  de  ses  membres  avec  ces  paroles. 

H  Les  coupables  sont  morts,  Rabodo  est  reine  de  Madagascar. 

"  X  deux  heures,  vingt  et  un  coup  de  canon  saluaient  son  avenement,  et  Ton 
adressait  a  la  foule  une  proclamation  ainsi  concue  : 

"  Le  roi,  desole  de  la  perte  de  ses  amis  s'est  donne  la  mort :  Rasoherina  est 
reine  de  Madagascar. 

"La  multitude  est  restee  silencieuse.  Quant  a  la  reine,  elle  a  accepte  la 
couronne  par  force  ;  ou  a  ete  jusqu'a  la  menacer,  si  elle  refusait." 
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executed  at  Analakely ;  Isirahonena,  a  slave  of  Ravelo,  one  of 
Kadama's  servants,  was  speared  just  outside  the  gate  of  M. 
Laborde's  house.  Ralambobe  was  put  to  death  in  presence  of 
his  wife ;  Isoamanana,  also  called  Paolomity  (politician),  a 
dangerous  mdnamdso,  with  Tahaka,  a  civil  officer,  and  three 
others,  also  suffered  death  on  this  occasion. 

Sunday,  10th  May. — A  number  of  the  mdnamaso  were 
sheltered  by  the  king  at  the  palace,  and  the  nobles  and  heads 
of  the  people  sent  to  demand  that  these  should  be  delivered 
up  and  put  to  death.  The  king's  messengers,  with  the  royal 
banner  in  charge  of  four  men,  soon  afterwards  came  to  the 
residence  of  the  prime  minister,  where  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  assembled,  with  the  king's  answer  refusing  to 
give  them  up.  Another  demand  was  then  sent  to  the  king 
backed  by  the  augmentation  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace,  which  was  now  surrounded.  More  than  once 
the  royal  banner  was  carried  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  palace  and  the  courtyard  of  Rainivoninahitriniony,  and 
parties  of  officers  and  men  as  often  proceeded  from  the 
minister  to  the  palace.  The  keepers  of  the  idols  also  went, 
and  offered  to  bring  out  the  idols  before  the  people,  but  the 
veteran  minister  told  them  to  keep  the  idols  at  home,  they  did 
not  want  them.  At  length,  after  repeated  demands  for  the 
persons  of  the  m&nam&so  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
refusal  to  deliver  them  up  on  the  part  of  the  king,  with  threats 
of  forcible  entrance  and  preparations  for  assault  and  defence, 
the  king  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  mdnam&so  on  condition  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  the  nobles  agreed  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  all  honours  and  emoluments,  and  be 
banished  in  chains  for  life.  This  was  a  compromise  which 
ended  the  proceedings  for  the  day,  the  minister's  party  now 
held  the  king  and  his  companions  prisoners  in  the  palace ; 
and  Rainivoninahitraniony  moved  his  headquarters  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  associates  near  the  gate  of  the  palace  and 
was  master  of  the  situation. 

Before  daybreak  on  Monday  1 1th,  fourteen  of  the  mdnamaso 
were  delivered  up  to  the  nobles  by  the  king,  who  remained 
with  his  adherents  closely  shut  up  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  and  soon  after  noon  the  prisoners  were  marched  to  the 
Zomk  to  have  their  irons  fixed  on,  but  they  were  all  speared 
the  same  evening.  Among  them  were  Eainiketaka,  late 
minister  of  justice ;  Eainitavy,  who  subsequently  revived  and 
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escaped ;  Rajamasa,  a  m&namaso,  who  was  also  recovered  by  1863. 
his  servants,  but  killed  a  fortnight  subsequently ;  Betsimasa,  a 
Mainty  mbnamaso,  who  escaped  on  horseback,  and  others. 

Some  time  after  sunset  two  high  officers  went  to  the  king 
and  desired  an  interview,  but  were  refused  admittance  to 
Radama,  who  said  it  was  too  late.  About  midnight  they 
repeated  their  visit,  when  the  king  sent  to  say  he  was  in  bed, 
and  would  not  see  them  till  morning.  Soon  after  cock-crow 
on  the  morning  of  12th  May  1863  these  same  two  officers  May  12. 
went  with  a  number  of  soldiers  and  four  or  five  other  men  to 
the  house  in  which  the  king  had  passed  the  night,  where  one 
of  them,  a  carpenter,  forced  an  entrance,  and  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  king.  The  queen,  who  was  in  the  room, 
endeavoured  to  protect  Radama,  earnestly  imploring  the 
ministers'  agents  not  to  take  his  life ;  but  she  was  forcibly 
removed,  and  the  person  of  the  king  was  seized  by  those 
appointed  to  take  his  life.  "  I  have  never  shed  blood," 
exclaimed  the  unhappy  monarch.  A  lamba  was  thrown  over  Death  of 
his  head,  and  a  scarf  being  passed  round  his  neck  his  lifeless  Radama11- 
body  was  in  a  few  minutes  stretched  on  the  floor. 

On  the  following  morning  the  chief  officer  announced  to  May  13. 
the  crowds  assembled  at  Andohalo,  the  public  kabary  ground,  ff^ohl.- 
that  Radama,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  friends,  whom  he  rina  pro- 
had  surrendered,  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  that  Rabodo,  c  aime  ' 
under  the  title  of  Rasoherina,  was  now  queen ;   that  for  the 
future  the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone  was  not  to  be  law,  but 
that  the  sovereign,  the  nobles,  and  the  heads  of  the  people  were 
to  unite  in  making  the  laws  ;  that  the  friendship  with  foreigners 
was  to  be  maintained ;  that  no  one  was  to  be  put  to  death  on 
the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone,  but  that  the  nobles  and  heads 
of  the  people  must  concur  in  the  sentence  before  it  could  be 
inflicted ;  that  religion  and  worship  were  to  be  equally  free  to 
all — to  natives  and  foreigners,  Christians  and  non-Christians — 
excepting  in  Ambohimanga,  where  there  should  be  no  public 
worship.     The    ordeal  of  tangena   was   not   to   be   used,  but 
death  should  be  inflicted  for  great  crimes.      The  prime  minister 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  which  formed 
the  new  constitution  to  which  Queen  Rasoherina  had  sworn  to 
be  faithful.      The  first  article  was  "  The  sovereign  shall  not 
drink  spirituous  liquors." 

On  the  14th  the  foreigners,  under  their  respective  consuls, 
paid  formal  visits  to  the  new  sovereign,  and  the  Hova  Govern- 
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1863.  ment  despatched  letters  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 

signs^art^    Queen  of  England  expressive  of  the   desire  of  the  Malagasy 

cies  of         sovereign  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  these  countries, 

and  containing  assurances  of  protection  to  foreigners. 

After  the  new  Government  had  been  proclaimed  a  large 
portion  of  the  troops  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  excite- 
ment and  agitation  in  Imerina  having  cooled  down,  affairs  at 
Antananarivo  and  in  the  neighbourhood  resumed  their  normal 
The  adher-    aspect.      The  one  great  object  of  the  Government  now  appeared 
army  to       to  be  to  make  themselves  popular  with  the  army.      To  the 
the  new       men  on  duty  at  the  palace  they  gave  pay,  a  new  thing  in 
ment#  Madagascar.      They  also  distributed  a  large  number  of  lambas 

among  the  men  in  the  ranks ;  while  the  officers  and  others 
were  liberally  rewarded  for  their  loyalty  and  zeal  in  effecting 
the  revolution.  The  people  seemed  generally  to  trust  in  the 
ability  and  just  administration  of  the  prime  minister,  especially 
in  his  known  aversion  to  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of  the 
territory  to  foreigners ;  and  the  majority  were  hopeful  for  the 
future. 
May  25.  Very  shortly  after  the  revolution  the  Government  sent  out 

orders,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  summoning  a  kabary  or 
public  meeting  to  be  held  at  Andohalo  on  the  25  th  May,  and 
on  this  date  not  less  than  15,000  men  were  assembled  at  the 
spot  nominated.  Eaharolahy  spoke  first,  and  then  Eavahatra, 
the  chief  judge,  attended  by  several  of  the  assistant  judges,  read 
the  new  code  of  laws.  For  the  time  at  least  the  people 
appeared  satisfied  and  gave  their  confidence  to  their  new  ruler, 
and  if  any  felt  otherwise  they  remained  silent. 
The  oath  of  Immediately  after  the  revolution  messengers  had  been  sent 

to  the  distant  military  posts,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  inter- 
mediate provinces  that  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Hova  Government,  to  inform  them  of  the  change,  and  require 
them  to  tender  their  fealty  to  the  local  representatives  of 
Queen  Easoherina,  or  repair  to  the  capital  for  that  purpose. 
The  Betsileo  were  amongst  the  earliest  of  those  who  reached 
Antananarivo  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Eepresentatives  from  other  tribes,  both  east  and  west,  came  up 
also  about  the  same  time.  Iovana,  chieftainess  of  the  Tanala, 
and  her  half-brother,  Eafmana,  were  among  those  who  came 
to  present  hasina  to  the  queen.  Besides  the  Sakalava  many 
other  representatives  from  Anosy  and  Vangaindrano  visited 
Antananarivo. 
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As  soon  as  the  troops  had  been  dismissed  to  their  homes  1863. 
a  report  was  spread  that  a  number  of  reckless  men  intended, 
under  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  Eadama  II.,  to  set 
fire  to  the  city  of  Antananarivo,  and  in  consequence  the  utmost 
precautions  were  taken  and  the  most  stringent  regulations 
enforced,  the  city  watch  being  increased  from  500  to  1500 
men.  The  evening  gun  was  fired  soon  after  sunset,  and  no  fire 
or  lamp  allowed  after  that  hour,  and  no  individual  was  per- 
mitted to  be  out  after  dark. 

On    2  6th  May  Antananarivo  was   startled  by  a  rumour  May  26. 
affirming  most  positively  that  Eadama  II.  was  still  alive ;  that  J^the 
his  death  had  been  only  apparent ;  that  the  persons  to  whom  king  was 
the  care  of  the  body  had  been  consigned  were  conscious  of  the 
fact   and   had   concealed   it   until    after   the   body   had   been 
carried  out  of  the  city  by  midnight ;  that  on  arriving  at  the 
place  of  interment  his  friends  had  contrived  to  deposit  some 
other  figure  with  the  grave-clothes,  and  had  conveyed  the  king 
to  some  secret  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  great  care  he  was   still  living  and  in  a  way  of 
recovery.      The  effect  of  this  report  on  the  minds  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people   was  almost  electrical.     The  Government 
immediately  denied  the  possibility  of  its  being  true ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  its  extension,  and  the  belief  in  it  continued 
to  prevail. 

A  public  kabary  was  delivered  with  all  due  formality  at  June  5. 
the  Zoma  on  Friday,  5th  June,  censuring  the  people  for  their  KabalT- 
perversity  in  declaring  that  Eadama  was  living  when  he  was 
dead,  and  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  utterance  of 
the  rumour.      The  people  acknowledged  the  message,  but  no 
individual  changed  his  opinion  in  consequence  of  it. 

The  Sakalava  to  the  south-west  of  Vonizongo  heard  with  Raid  by 
indignation  of  the  death  of  Eadama,  and  in  June  they  fell  Sakalava- 
upon  the  herds  of  the  Hova  chiefs  grazing  in  the  plains  on 
their  borders,  killed  some  of  the  herdsmen,  and  drove  off  the 
cattle.  Eight  hundred  oxen  belonging  to  the  prime  minister 
were  among  the  first  that  were  seized.  The  Sakalava  with- 
drew to  the  west,  and  the  people  of  Vonizongo  removed  east- 
ward nearer  to  Imerina,  and  the  border  country  between  the 
respective  territories  became  unoccupied  again.  Meantime 
false  accounts  were  sent  from  Imerina  to  the  south  and  the 
west,  stating  that  Eadama  was  living,  and  waiting  assistance  to 
recover  his  throne.      This  increased  their  ardour  in  his  cause, 
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and  as  other  tribes  agreed  to  join  them  they  were  preparing  to 
advance  eastward  towards  Imerina. 

No  message  of  peace  or  friendly  explanation  was  sent  by 
the  Hova  ministers  to  these  tribes,  but  a  force,  accompanied  by 
some  guns,  was  sent  against  them  under  the  two  principal 
executive  officers  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  late  coup 
d'ttat, — one,  the  uncle  of  the  prime  minister.  The  Hova 
troops  advanced  rapidly  upon  the  Sakalava,  and  proposing 
negotiations  in  order  to  draw  them  together  within  their  reach, 
opened  their  masked  guns  upon  them  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory.  Two  thousand  Sakalava  were  reported  as  slain,  and 
the  troops  soon  returned,  bringing  quantities  of  cattle  and  many 
slaves.  The  women  and  children  captured  were  returned  by 
orders  of  the  queen,  but  the  Sakalava  declared  they  would 
make  no  peace  with  the  murderers  of  Eadama.  At  the  same 
time  the  Antsihanaka  and  northern  Sakalava  armed  and 
assembled,  threatening  to  invade  Imerina  from  the  north,  and 
the  governor  of  Ambohimanga  marched  to  meet  them,  taking 
up  a  position  near  the  last  Hova  village  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Imerina.  The  northern  tribes  collected  their  forces 
near  the  first  village  in  Antsihanaka,  leaving  an  unoccupied 
space  of  some  twenty  miles  between  them.  After  an  exchange 
of  messages,  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  withdrawn  without 
bloodshed  or  plunder,  and  peace  was  restored. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Eadama  II.  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mandridrano  refused  to  acknowledge  Easoherina, 
having  been  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  he  was  still  living. 
Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  bring  them  to  submission.  On 
one  occasion  the  inhabitants  of  a  rebel  village  presented  them- 
selves before  the  officer  charged  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
bringing  a  quantity  of  food,  rice,  poultry,  etc.,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission. He  received  the  present  graciously,  and  then  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  spear  the  unarmed  people.  They  drove  them 
down  into  a  little  hollow  near  a  market-place  (held  on  Mon- 
days) in  the  vicinity  of  Mahatsinjo  (not  far  from  Lake  Itasy), 
and  there  carried  out  his  orders.1 

On  the  30  th  August  the  Queen  Easoherina  celebrated  her 
coronation  or  fiselibana  {i.e.  "  showing  to  the  people  "),  and 
subsequently  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  sovereign's  mother 
were  observed. 

In  the  meantime  Commodore  Dupre  (accompanied  by  M. 

1  "William  Johnson,  Antananarivo  Annual,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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Lambert)  had  arrived  in  the  "  Hermione "  off  Tamatave,  and  1863. 
written  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  queen,  proposing  to  proceed 
to  the  capital  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment with  the  same  conditions  as  the  former,  or  to  receive 
their  engagement  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  already 
concluded.  The  Government  replied  that  they  wished  to  make 
certain  alterations  in  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Eadama,  and 
invited  the  commodore  to  the  capital  to  arrange  such  alterations. 
Commodore  Dupre,  however,  wrote  that  he  could  make  no 
alterations,  and  that  unless  the  Hova  Government  acceded  to 
the  existing  treaty,  and  to  M.  Lambert's  claims,  he  could  hold 
no  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and  he  would  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  At  the  same  time  the  Hova 
governor  at  Tamatave  sent  up  to  say  that  the  French  refused 
all  intercourse  and  returned  all  presents  of  fresh  meat  and 
other  hospitality  which  had  been  proffered.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  prime  minister  invited  M.  Laborde,  French 
consul,  to  accompany  Baharolahy,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Government,  who  was  considered  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
French,  to  go  to  the  coast  and  confer  with  the  commodore  on 
the  changes  they  wished  to  make.  But  the  deputation  returned 
without  having  obtained  any  more  favourable  terms.  The 
Hova  Government  definitely  refused  to  entertain  the  ultimatum  Sept.  13. 
of  M.  Dupre  on  the  13  th  September. 

The  associating  of  the  claims  of  M.  Lambert  with  the  con-  The  claims 
ditions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  rendered  it  impossible  £*rt  asso™" 
for  the  Hova  Government  to   comply  with  the   commodore's  ciated  with 
ultimatum  without  exposing  the  country  to  a  civil  war.     M.  treeaty.enC 
Dupre   threatened   to    commence   hostile   proceedings   by   the 
bombardment  of  Tamatave;   and  Mr.  Pakenham  notified  the 
British   residents    of   the   probability  of  difficulties   with   the 
French   endangering   their   safety,  suggesting  the  desirability 
of   their  removing   from  the   capital.      M.   Laborde,  however, 
assured  the  Europeans  in  Antananarivo  that  in  the  event  of 
operations  occurring  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  extend 
beyond  the  port,  and   that  under  any  circumstances   British 
subjects  would  not  be  molested. 

The  Hova  Government  wrote  to  that  of  France,  expressing 
their  desire  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French,  and 
their  inability,  without  risking  the  peace  of  the  country,  to 
carry  out  the  engagements  of  Eadama  with  M.  Lambert,  but 
their  willingness  to  make  reasonable  compensation  for  any  loss 
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occasioned  to  M.  Lambert  and  the  Compagnie  de  Madagascar. 
They  also  wrote  to  the  English  Government,  asking  their  good 
offices  in  securing  a  just  and  peaceable  termination  of  the 
business. 

The  threatened  bombardment  of  Tamatave  did  not  take 
place.  M.  Lambert  arrived  at  Tamatave  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
on  which  M.  Dupre  was  prepared  to  commence  hostilities,  and 
he  persuaded  the  commodore  to  await  orders  from  home  before 
proceeding  to  extremities.  This  timely  intervention  prevented 
open  war,  and  the  French  retired  to  Eeunion  without  destroy- 
ing Tamatave.1 

Some  of  the  engineers  of  the  Madagascar  Company  brought 
out  by  M.  Lambert  made  excursions  in  the  north-east  and 
north-west  of  the  island,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Documents  sur  la  Compagnie  de  Madagascar,  published  by  M. 
le  Baron  de  Eichemont. 

The  Hova  Government,  anxious  to  preserve  their  amicable 
relations  with  France  and  England,  and,  if  possible,  to  adjust 
their  differences  with  the  French  Government  respecting  the 
claims    of   M.    Lambert,   sent    in   November    two    officers   as 

1  "  Le  bombardement  n'eut  pas  lieu.  M.  Laborde,  arrive  a  Tamatave  la  veille 
du  jour  ou  M.  Dupre  se  preparait  a  agir,  persuada  au  commandant  de  la  division 
navale  d'attendre  les  ordres  de  l'Empereur,  avant  d'en  venir  a  cette  extremite. 
Ce  conseil  fut  le  salut  des  Hovas.  L'Empereur  n'eut  pas  ete  fache  et  desirait 
meme,  nous  dit-on,  que  M.  Dupre,  sans  attendre  ses  ordres,  donnat  a  la  mauvaise 
foi  du  nouveau  gouvernement  d'Antananarivo  une  severe  lecon  ;  mais  les  liens  de 
son  entente  cordiale  avec  l'Angleterre  l'enlaeaient  de  telle  sorte  qu'il  dut,  a  contre 
cceur,  faire  passer  le  differcnd,  de  la  phase  aigue  a  la  periode  chronique.  Les  in- 
structions venues  de  Paris  arriverent  assez  a  temps  grace  a  la  temporisation  de 
M.  Dupre,  pour  prohiber  les  hostilites,  et  prescrire  de  rompre  simplement  les 
rapports  de  bonne  amitie  avec  le  gouvernement  de  la  reine,  en  reservant  l'avenir. 
M.  Dupre  blame  en  secret  de  n'avoir  point  agi,  fut  envoye  gouverneur  a  Reunion, 
tandis  que  M.  Laborde,  delivre  de  son  titre  de  consul  de  France  a  Madagascar, 
remonta  dans  le  courant  d'Octobre  a  Antananarivo  avec  les  deux  envoyes  de  la 
reine.  Ainsi  s'assoupit  pour  le  moment  (car  la  question  devait  se  vider  plus 
tard)  le  conflit  souleve  entre  la  France  et  Antananarivo,  par  le  meurtre  de 
Radama  "  (Histoire  de  Madagascar,  by  De  La  Vaissiere,  vol.  i.  p.  407). 

' '  Une  demonstration  vigoureuse  de  la  part  de  la  France  aurait  seconde  et  fait 
triompher  la  bonne  volonte  de  la  reine  et  aneanti  en  meme  temps  cette  opposi- 
tion caehee,  dont  nos  hesitations  ont  toujours  fait  la  force  depuis  deux  siecles. 
Cette  demonstration  si  juste,  si  necessaire,  si  opportune,  l'Empereur  Napoleon  III. 
ne  la  fit  pas.  Toujours  dispose  a  menager  l'Angleterre  au  dela  de  ce  que  peut 
permettre  le  sentiment  du  patriotisme  et  de  la  prudence  la  plus  elementaire, 
toujours  porte  a  suivre  les  errements  desastreux  de  cette  politique  de  dupe  dont 
nous  n'avons  jamais  recueilli  les  avantages,  l'empereur  sacrifia  a  la  plus  chimerique 
et  a  la  plus  onereuse  de  ses  alliances  la  plus  magnifique  occasion  qui  se  soit 
jamais  offerte  a  la  France  de  reprendre  sa  preponderance  politique  et  commer- 
ciale  dans  la  mer  des  Indes"  (D'Escamps,  p.  270). 
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ambassadors  to  Europe,  in  hopes  of  forwarding  thereby  the 
desired  arrangement.  This  embassy  consisted  of  Eainifirmga, 
late  governor  of  Tamatave,  and  another,  Eainandrianandraina, 
accompanied  by  an  English  missionary  as  interpreter.  They 
sailed  from  Tamatave  on  the  26th  November  for  Mauritius, 
and  thence  to  France  and  England. 

Early  in  1864  the  widows  and  children  of  the  late 
mdnamitso,  who  had  suffered  death  during  the  revolution,  were 
sold  by  auction  as  slaves ;  but  were  as  a  matter  of  course  all 
purchased  by  their  friends  and  restored  to  liberty,  so  that  the 
sale  was  only  the  means  of  extorting  their  price  from  the  rela- 
tions, and  added  to  the  spoil  divided  amongst  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  late  king's  advisers. 

The  queen  proceeded  to  Ambohimanga  in  March,  and 
whilst  there  another  report  was  circulated  at  Antananarivo 
that  Eadama  was  not  only  living,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  and  a  great  commotion  was  caused  among  the 
people.  Although  several  arrests  were  made,  a  general  un- 
easiness prevailed  throughout  the  country,  but  no  outbreak 
took  place,  although  it  was  said  that  there  was  fighting  in  some 
parts  of  the  city.  On  the  return  of  the  queen  to  the  capital 
the  idols  appeared  more  frequently  before  the  people,  and  it 
was  said  that  they  were  more  often  appealed  to  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  growing  restlessness  among  the  people  was  noticed  to 
be  associated  with  feelings  of  unfriendliness  towards  the  prime 
minister,  who,  it  was  said,  had  become  arbitrary  and  overbear- 
ing in  his  proceedings,  coercing  the  queen  to  sanction  his  own 
views,  and  even  ordering  people  to  be  put  to  death  without 
the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the  queen  or  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  heads  of  the  people.  Persons  were  said  to  be  sent  to 
a  distance  and  there  put  to  death  by  his  orders.1  Some  said 
that  he  had  encouraged  the  report  of  Eadama  being  alive  as  a 
means  of  discovering  who  were  disaffected  towards  his  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  late  king  had  been  put  aside  to  open  the 
way  for  his  own  personal  advancement.  Ellis  had  no  doubt 
that  the  fact  of  his  having  become  less  temperate  in  his  habits 
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1  "lis  reprenaient  en  sous  main  la  vielle  legende  dont  nous  avons  parle,  et 
ils  faisaient  courir  le  bruit  que  Radama  n'etait  pas  mort  et  qu'il  avait  ete  sauve 
au  dernier  moment.  .  .  .  Cette  pitoyable  comedie  f'ut  jouee  si  effrontement  et 
avec  tant  de  persistance  que  M.  Laborde  lui-meme  avait  fini  par  croire  a  l'exist- 
ence  du  roi"  (Henry  D'Escamps,  p.  272). 
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greatly  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  Govern- 
ment. 

When  the  arrests  above  mentioned  were  made,  and  the 
prisoners  conveyed  to  Ambohimanga,  Queen  Easoherina,  her 
commander-in-chief,  and  high  officers  were  disposed  to  treat 
them  leniently,  while  the  prime  minister  urged  their  being  put 
to  death.  The  result  was  that  sixteen  were  put  to  death,  ten 
placed  in  chains,  and  the  remainder  liberated.  The  prime 
minister,  however,  continued  violent  in  his  manner  towards  his 
colleagues,  and  excited  fears  of  intended  mischief  towards  his 
brother  Eainilaiarivony.  Meetings  for  deliberation  were  held 
by  the  andriambaventy  (nobles  and  chief  officers),  and  on  the 
14th  July  an  order  was  promulgated  from  the  queen  dismissing 
the  minister  from  office,  depriving  him  of  his  military  rank, 
and  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  civilian  subject, 
Eainilaiarivony  being  appointed  minister  in  his  stead. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  twelve  months  the  Malagasy 
envoys  who  had  been  despatched  to  Europe  returned  with  the 
draft  of  a  treaty  which  Earl  Eussell  proposed  to  substitute  for 
that  previously  arranged  with  the  late  king. 

The  ex-minister  now  seldom  appeared  in  public,  but  spent 
his  time  either  with  his  family  in  the  city  or  at  one  of  his 
houses  a  few  miles  in  the  country ;  and  the  capital  remained 
comparatively  quiet  until  the  commencement  of  1865,  when 
the  Government  appeared  again  uneasy,  and  there  were  rumours 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  ministry  of  Eainilaiarivony.  Some 
suspects  were  arrested  and  deported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  on  the  7th  February  three  men  were  apprehended 
and  charged  with  having  received  a  bribe  from  Eainivonina- 
hitriniony  to  compass  the  death  of  the  present  holder  of  the  office. 
There  was  great  commotion ;  and  as  a  number  of  weapons 
were  found,  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  was  increased, 
additional  troops  were  called  into  the  city,  and  the  military 
posts  strengthened.  Eumours  were  circulated  of  treasonable 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  ex-minister  and  some  of  the 
members  of  his  family,  who  were  said  to  be  plotting  to  re- 
move the  executive  officers  of  the  Government  and  to  re- 
instate Eainivoninahitriniony.  A  kabary  was  held,  and  it 
was  decided  to  banish  the  ex-minister  to  Manazary,  a  small 
out-of-the-way  place  belonging  to  his  family,  to  the  east  of 
Antsirabe,  near  the  southern  borders  of  Imerina,  and  about 
three   days'  journey  from    the   capital.      This    sentence    was 
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carried  into  effect  without  delay,  and  quiet  once  more  reigned 
throughout  Imerina.  Queen  Kasoherina  now  interested  herself 
in  building  a  new  palace,  which  was  commenced  in  April  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

In  June  the  English  treaty  was  received  by  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  who  brought  it  up  to  the  capital,  where  it  was  signed  in 
English  and  Malagasy  on  the  27  th  June.  In  July  Mr.  Ellis 
left  Antananarivo  and  reached  England  in  October. 

(The  foregoing  notes  have  mostly  followed  the  personal 
narrative  of  Mr.  Ellis  from  1862  to  1865,  as  recorded  in  his 
valuable  work  Madagascar  Revisited,  published  by  Murray  in 
1867.  The  subsequent  events  are,  in  the  main,  taken  from 
the  Histoire  de  Madagascar,  compiled  by  M.  Henri  D'Escamps, 
and  published  by  Firmin-Didot  in  Paris,  1884 ;  the  Decennial 
Eeports  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1861-1870,  1870- 
1880  ;  and  the  Eeports  of  the  Friends'  Eoreign  Mission  Asso- 
ciation and  other  missionary  bodies.) 

Whilst  the  Hova  ambassadors  had  fared  well  in  bringing 
the  treaty' with  Great  Britain  to  a  favourable  conclusion,  they 
had  met  with  more  difficulty  in  arranging  affairs  with  France. 
At  first  they  had  not  plenipotentiary  powers  to  accede  to  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  Madagascar  Company  for  the 
rupture  of  the  Lambert  agreement,  and  four  months'  delay 
ensued  before  full  powers  were  obtained  from  Antananarivo 
to  treat  on  this  basis  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  Great 
excitement  manifested  itself  at  the  Hova  court  when  it  was 
announced  that  no  treaty  with  France  would  be  listened  to 
until  the  Lambert  indemnity  was  paid ;  and  after  a  kabary 
it  was  decided  that  the  queen  should  write  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  proposing  a  new  treaty,  and  asking  him  to  reduce 
the  amount  demanded  as  indemnity.  Nevertheless  the  full 
indemnity  was  insisted  upon ;  and  the  whole  amount  was  sent 
down  to  the  coast  in  specie,  mostly  Spanish  dollars,  180,000 
dollar  pieces  of  silver,  packed  in  eighty-six  barrels,  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  five  tons  of  1000  kilogrammes.  The  despatches 
announcing  that  the  indemnity  would  be  paid  to  France 
arrived  at  Tamatave  on  the  30th  August.  A  proportion  of  this 
was  paid  by  the  queen  from  her  private  property,  and  more 
by  the  prime  minister,  his  family,  and  the  families  of  the 
principal  counsellors  of  the  queen ;  but  the  people  as  well 
were  assessed  to  pay  their  share,  and  the  collection  of  the 
money  occupied  some  weeks. 
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The  silver  was  despatched  from  Antananarivo  on  the  31st 
August,  arid  great  discontent  was  exhibited  by  the  populace  at 
seeing  so  much  money  sent  out  of  the  country  to  foreigners. 
In  fact  on  the  following  clay  an  &meute  took  place,  and  an 
immense  mob  surrounded  the  palace  and  uttered  shouts 
and  imprecations  against  the  French ;  but  the  firm  attitude 
of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  prevented  any  serious  out- 
break.1 

The  bearers  and  train  conveying  the  treasure,  escorted  by 
the  very  necessary  guard  of  2000  soldiers  under  Eainilaiza, 
arrived  at  Ivondrona  on  the  19th  September;  and  on  the  2 2d 
the  "  Junon "  frigate,  commanded  by  M.  Tricault  {chef  de  la 
station  navale),  under  the  orders  of  M.  Dupre\  governor  of 
Eeunion,  arrived  at  Tamatave  to  receive  the  indemnity.  M. 
Tricault,  on  landing,  had  an  interview  with  Eaharolahy,  the 
governor,  and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  take  over  the  in- 
demnity money,  and  give  a  receipt  for  the  same ;  but  to  his 
annoyance  he  learnt  that  before  the  silver  could  be  handed 
over,  the  agreement  with  M.  Lambert  must  be  given  up.  This 
document  was  not  forthcoming,  and  M.  Tricault  was  forced  to 
retire  in  the  "  Junon  "  to  Eeunion.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
December  1865  that  the  Lambert  concession  was  brought  by 
the  "  Loiret "  and  given  to  Eaharolahy  in  January  ;  upon  receiv- 
ing which  the  Hova  authorities  embarked  the  treasure  on  the 
French  despatch  boats  which  transported  the  indemnity  to 
Marseilles.  By  the  sale  of  the  treasure  a  sum  of  906,184 
fr.  21c.  was  realised ;  and  the  deduction  for  expenses  further 
reduced  this  amount  to  870,246  fr.  12  c.  net.  This  money  was 
paid  over  to  M.  le  Baron  de  Eichemont,  governor  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  de  Madagascar,  which  national  enterprise  was  liquidated 
and  broken  up  on  26th  March  1866.  A  certain  sum  was  paid 
over  to  M.  Lambert  at  Mohilla  in  specie,  about  which  trans- 
action some  curious  details  are  given  by  M.  Macquarie.      The 

1  "  Le  conseil  de  la  reine  representait  a  sa  Majeste  que  le  peuple  se  souleverait 
a  la  Jemande  de  la  somme  enorme  que  la  France  reclamait  de  Madagascar 
1,200,000  francs  ;  que  deja  on  parlait  dans  la  multitude  de  chasser  tous  les  blanes 
du  pays  ;  que  la  question  etait  grave  et  demandait  mure  reflexion.  Rasoherina 
afin  de  tourner  toutes  ces  difficultes,  resolut  de  ne  rien  prelever  sur  le  peuple. 
Elle-meme  et  les  principales  families  de  son  conseil,  celle  du  premier  ministre 
notamment,  devaient  au  plus  tot  rassembler  la  somme  demandee,  et  l'envoyer  a 
Tamatave.  Telle  fut  la  decision  de  la  reine,  et  on  dut  s'y  conformer.  Grace  a 
l'initiative  royale  les  1,200,000  francs  furent  promptement  verses,  et  vers  la  fin 
d'aoiit  ou  le  commencement  de  septembre,  ils  partaient  pour  Tamatave"  (Le 
Pere  de  la  Yaissiere,  vol.  i.  p.  447). 
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famous  document1  La   Charte  Lambert  was  solemnly  burnt  at  1866. 
Tamatave  in  the  presence  of  Eainilaiza,  and  thus  the  incident 
terminated. 

On  the  2 2d  July  1866  M.  le  Comte  de  Louvieres  arrived  French 
at  Antananarivo  as  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  Govern-  j^"^™ 
ment,  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the  arrives. 
Hova  queen ;  and  after  eight  days'  delay  the  count  was  re- 
ceived by  Easoherina  on  the  30  th.  It  was  not  until  the  14th 
August  that  M.  de  Louvieres  brought  forward  the  draft  treaty 
proposed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  the  pourparlers  were 
prolonged  indefinitely  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  smallpox, 
with  which  disease  Eainilaiarivony  was  attacked,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  On  the  6  th  September  Eainilaiarivony 
offered  to  accept  as  a  basis  of  the  French  Treaty  the  identical 
clauses  contained  in  the  treaty  between  Madagascar  and  Great 
Britain ;  but  this  the  count  would  not  hear  of.  The  negotia- 
tions continued  until  the  2  2d  September,  when  the  count 
wrote  to  Paris  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  threaten  force ; 
and  meantime  he  retired  from  the  capital  to  a  country  house 
at  Mantasoa,  awaiting  orders  from  France. 

In  December  an  American  commissioner  arrived  at  An-  Death  of 
tananarivo,  and  concluded  a  treaty  between  the  United   States 
and  the  Madagascar  Government  on   the  same   basis  as  the  vieres. 
British    agreement.       Meantime    the    unfortunate    Comte    de  JanUary  i 
Louvieres  suffered  from  fever  and  dysentery,  to  which  maladies 
he  succumbed  on  the  1st  January  1867. 

The    Norwegian    Missionary    Society    despatched    Messrs.  increase  of 
Engh  and  Mlsen  to  Madagascar  in   1867,  who,  after  a  short  52KT 
residence  in  the  capital,  took  up  their  quarters   at  Betafo  in  aries. 
Ankaratra.      In  June    1867   three   members  of   the   Friends' 
Foreign  Mission  Association    arrived  in  Antananarivo,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  London  Missionaries,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  their  educational  duties. 

The  Queen  Easoherina  was  now  in  failing  health,  and  it 

1  "Le  Cabinet  de  Londres  parfaitement  au  courant  de  la  valeur  de  la  charte 
ratifiee  par  Kadama,  essaya,  apres  la  mort  de  ce  prince,  au  dire  de  M.  Lambert 
lui-meme,  de  tenter  la  cupidite  de  son  possesseur,  en  lui  faisant  offrir  genereuse- 
ment  un  million  de  livres  sterling  (vingt  cinq  millions  de  francs)  s'il  voulait  se 
debarrasser,  au  profit  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  de  ce  papier  desormais  inutile  entre 
ses  mains.  C'etait  pour  notre  alliee  un  habile  moyen  de  se  creer  ainsi  des  droits 
sur  Madagascar.  Mais  ce  calcul  fut  dejoue  par  le  noble  desinteressement  de 
M.  Lambert.  L'Empereur  sut  reconnaitre  cet  acte  de  patiiotisme  en  lui  offrant 
l'entiere  propriete  de  mille  hectares  de  terrain  a  prendre  dans  l'ile  de  N6ssi-Be  " 
(Pere  de  la  Vaissiere,  vol.  i.  p.  488). 


the  Comte 
de  Lou- 
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1867.  was  decided  by  her  Government  that  the  court,  accompanied 

by  a  large  army  as  escort,  should  make  a  royal  progress  and 
demonstration  to  the  east  coast,  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  giving  the  queen  the  benefit  of  the  hot  springs  at  Eanoma- 
fana ;  but  the  occasion  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
effective  display  of  the  Hova  forces  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
A  royal  of  Tamatave  and  the  eastern  ports.  The  royal  party  quitted 
progres  ^  capital  on  the  10  th  June  in  great  state.  The  number  of 
regular  soldiers  detailed  as  escort  was  six  thousand ;  but  the 
whole  assemblage,  including  the  ministers,  the  officials,  and 
their  respective  suites,  with  bearers  and  camp-followers,  could 
not  have  comprised  less  than  a  grand  total  of  forty  thousand 
souls.  The  queen  was  carried  in  a  gigantesque  palanquin 
followed  by  her  court  in  fifteen  hundred  filanzans.  The 
journey  from  Antananarivo  to  the  coast  occupied  a  whole 
month. 
Arrival  of  Whilst  the  court  and  executive  officers  of  the  Government 

were  at  Eanomafana,  M.  Gamier,  a  naval  officer,  arrived  at 
Tamatave  as  successor  to  M.  de  Louvieres,  and  plenipotentiary 
charged  to  carry  out  the  negotiations  commenced  by  the  former. 
According  to  M.  D'Escamps,  M.  Garnier  met  with  a  cold  re- 
ception, which  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the 
queen  was  in  a  moribund  state. 

Captain  Brown,  of  H.M.S.  "  Vigilant,"  however,  met  with 
a  cordial  welcome  by  the  prime  minister. 
October.  On   6th   October  Easoherina  re-entered   her   capital   city 

The  plot  of  an(j  -qi  un{-0  death  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Ambohimanga, 

Rasata.  '  '  to 

Meantime  a  plot  was  formed  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
out  of  the  hands  of  Eainilaiarivony  and  to  place  on  the  throne, 
as  successor  to  Easoherina,  a  young  noble  named  Easata,  son  of 
Eaharolahy,  the  late  governor  of  Tamatave.  This  plot  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  coalition  of  two  very  different  parties, 
the  one  comprising  many  old  men,  including  three  officers  of 
sixteen  honours — that  is  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
— who  were  ill  affected  towards  the  family  of  the  actual 
minister  then  in  power ;  the  other  consisting  of  younger  men, 
some  of  them  the  most  intelligent  and  hopeful  among  the 
native  Christian  converts.  According  to  one  account  the 
ex-prime  minister,  in  exile  since  the  18th  February  1865, 
wished  to  proclaim  a  republic  with  himself  as  president ;  and 
according  to  another  a  young  Christian  king  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  throne  with  Eainivoninahitriniony  as  his  minister.      The 
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conspiracy  came  to  a  critical  issue  on  27th  March  1868,  when  1868. 
a  crowd  assembled  around  the  palace  at  Antananarivo,  and  an  t£e  ^e  ° 
attempt  was  made  to   arrest  the   officer  in   command  of  the  spiracy. 
queen's  body-guard,  who  with  his  men  retired  towards  Ambo- 
himanga.     At  a  short  distance  from  the  capital  this  officer  was 
reinforced,  and  ordered  by  Eainilaiarivony  to  return  and  seize 
the  conspirators.      This  was  done ;  the  rising  collapsed  and  the 
conspirators  were  placed  in  irons. 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  weakness   of  the  dying  queen,  it  April  l. 
was  judged  by  her  Government  that  she  should  return  to  the  j^^0/ 
capital  in  state  in  order  to  reassure  the  people.     This  return  rina. 
took  place  on  the   28  th  March,  and  within  four  days  Queen 
Easoherina  breathed  her  last  at  10  P.M.  on  the  1st  April.      The 
choice  of  the  Hova  Government  fixed  upon  a  cousin  of  the 
deceased   sovereign  named   Eamoma  as  the    successor  to  the 
throne,  and    Eamoma   was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Madagascar 
under   the   title   of   Eanavalona   II.  on   the   2d  April   1868. 
When,  early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  2d  April,  Eamoma 
was   proclaimed  queen,  no   idols  were   brought  forth,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  custom,  at  the  first  public  appearance  to  the 
people  on  the  balcony  of  the  large  palace.      Neither  were  idols 
to  be  seen  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Easoherina. 

The  new  reisfn  of  Eanavalona  II.  was  the  inauguration  of  Accession 
a  new  and  liberal  constitution  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  °onanava" 
Christianity  as  a  real  power  in  the  state.1  "  The  late  attempt 
to  change  the  Government  had  failed  ;  but  the  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  more  liberal  measures  had  been 
clearly  shown,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  saw  that  they  had 
been  standing  upon  a  mine  ready  to  explode  at  any  moment,  and 
that  their  continuance  in  power  must  depend  upon  their  keeping 
in  harmony  with  the  advancing  ideas  of  their  people.  Various 
changes  were  accordingly  made,  and  one  by  one  there  came 
indications  that  a  total  change  of  policy  was  about  to  be  initiated." 

The  funeral  of  the  late  queen  took  place  with  great  cere-  April  7. 
mony  on  the  7th  April,  and,  as  soon  as  three  months'  mourning  tionl™p" 

negotia- 
1  "La  mort  de  la  reine  Rasoherina  en  Avril  1868,  et  l'avenement  au  pouvoir   tions  with 
de  sa  consine  Ramorna  fut  pour  le  Christianisme  le  signal  d'un  nouveau  et  grand  French, 

progres.  Les  conseillers  de  la  souveraine  s'etaient  clairement  rendu  compte  du 
cours  que  prenaient  les  evenements,  et  ils 'avaient  compris  que  le  Christianisme 
etait  devenu  dans  le  pays  un  element  qui  ne  pouvait  plus  passer  inapercu.  Ils 
resolurent  alors  de  se  placer  eux-memcs  a  la  tete  de  ce  nouveau  mouvement,  et  de 
ne  pas  laisser  une  si  puissante  influence  entierement  independante  de  l'^tat" 
(Pere  de  la  Vaissiere,  vol.  ii.  p.  2) 
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had  been  accomplished,  the  negotiations  with  the  French, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  M.  de  Louvieres, 
were  resumed  between  the  prime  minister  and  M.  Gamier,  the 
French  plenipotentiary.  Finally  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Commerce  was  signed  and  sealed  on  the  8th  August  1868 
("  Un  traite,  assez  banal,  plagiat  a  peine  deguise  du  traite 
Anglais,  dicte  en  1864  par  M.  Pakenham" — Henri  UEscamps). 

A  month  after  the  signature  of  the  French  treaty,  on  the 
3d  September,  the  coronation  of  Eanavalona  II.  was  celebrated 
with  all  possible  pomp  at  Andohalo ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Mala- 
gasy Scriptures  was  placed  conspicuously  by  her  side  under 
the  royal  canopy,  which  was  emblazoned  with  Christian  texts. 
In  October  the  queen,  the  prime  minister,  and  the  household 
of  the  palace  met  together  in  Christian  worship ;  and  on  the 
21st  February  1869  Eanavalona  and  Eainilaiarivony  were 
baptized  by  Andriambelo,  one  of  the  leading  native  pastors. 
Followiug  the  recognised  example  of  former  queens,  Eanavalona 
had  married  the  prime  minister  on  the  19  th  February.  In 
July  the  erection  of  a  stone  church  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  yard  was  commenced. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  Government  that  so  long  as 
the  idols  were  allowed  to  exist  the  people  at  large  would  not 
credit  the  fact  of  the  queen  having  entirely  abjured  all  trust  in 
them.  The  idol-keepers  were  stripped  of  all  their  privileges 
and  required  to  perform  Government  service ;  and  on  the 
keepers  of  the  chief  idol,  Ikelimalaza  appearing  at  the  palace 
gate  under  the  plea  of  fulfilling  certain  old  customs,  the  queen 
sent  out  to  them,  saying,  "  I  will  burn  all  the  idols  of  my 
ancestors,  but  as  to  yours  they  are  your  concern."  The  hint 
was  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  their  idol  was 
reduced  to  ashes  at  Ambohimanambola  on  the  8th  September 
1869;  and  on  the  following  day  officers  were  despatched  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  destruction  of  the  royal  idols  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  when  the  heads  of  the  people  told 
the  queen  that  as  she  was  burning  her  idols,  of  course  they 
would  burn  theirs,  and  baskets  full  of  rubbish  were  destroyed ; 
but  though  rubbish  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  many  of  the 
unconverted  natives  trembled  as  they  saw  the  flames  consuming 
their  household  gods.  Fearful  results  to  the  harvest  were 
prognosticated  in  consequence  of  the  native  gods  having  been 
thus  treated.  But  fortunately  the  ensuing  harvest  proved  one 
of  the  best  that  had  been  reaped  for  many  years,  and  thns  the 
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superstitious  had  their  fears  calmed,  and  a  general  outcry  was  1869. 
raised  by  the  people :  "  You  have  destroyed  our  gods  and  we 
know  not  how  to  worship  according  to  the  new  religion  ;  send 
us  teachers  ! "  So  many  requests  of  this  sort  reached  the 
prime  minister  that  he  called  the  missionaries  together  to  con- 
sult with  them.  And,  finally,  after  deliberation,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  teachers  were  sent  out  from  the  capital  and 
settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  were  freed 
from  all  Government  service,  so  that  their  whole  time  might  be 
devoted  to  teaching  {London  Missionary  Society  s  Review, 
1861-1870). 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  the  ancestors,"  said  Eainilai- 
arivony,  "  every  sovereign  in  Madagascar  has  at  the  beginning 
of  his  or  her  reign  either  built  a  new  house  within  the  palace 
enclosure,  or  altered  and  improved  one  already  in  existence ; 
but  when  Queen  Eanavalona  came  to  the  throne  the  wrords 
[Mat,  vi.  33]  entered  into  her  heart  .  .  .  and  this  stone  house 
of  prayer  [the  palace  church]  is  the  first  building  the  queen 
has  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace." 

H.M.S.    "Nymphe"    spent    some    weeks    in    the   months  Suppres- 
February  and   March   in  a  very  active   career  of  slave-trade  siave°trade 
suppression  on  the  north-west  coast   of  Madagascar;1  and  in  by  H.M.S. 
September  Captain  Colomb,  in  H.M.S.  "Dryad,"  obtained  the  "^p116-" 
release  of  140  slaves  from  Eamasy,  the  governor  of  Mojanga, 
— the   largest   body  of  slaves   yet   given  up   under  the  new 
treaty  (see  chapter  x.) 

In  November  1869   a  Government  press  was   set  up  near  A  Govern- 
the  palace.    Former  Governments  had  been  afraid  of  the  printing  "^  press 
press,  but  such  fears  were  fast  dying  out,  and  when  the  new  lished. 
press  was  set  up,  a  paper  was  printed  as  a  memorial  of  the  event. 

Thus  a  total  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  political  1870. 
and  religious   state   of  Madagascar,  and  the    Government  set  Consoinia- 

°  p  tion  of  the 

itself  steadily  to  consolidate  its  power,  to  organise  the  newly-  Govem- 
established  laws,  and  to  preserve  peace  with  the  independent  ment' 
tribes.  General  security  prevailed,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  numerous  missionaries  of  all  sects,  Eoman  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  order  and  decorum  with  an  increase  of 
general  morality  was  observable.  The  exercise  of  religion  was 
regarded  as  established  by  the  queen's  Government,  and  a 
general  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  inculcated  wherever 
officials  were  posted.      Unfortunately  the  Jesuit  priests  regarded 

1  See  Slave-Catching  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  Captain  Colomb,  R.N.,  p.  313. 
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what  they  considered  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
faith  under  state  protection  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights 
as  French  priests.  It  seemed  impossible  to  separate  the 
nationalities  from  the  respective  religions,  and  jealous  intrigues 
were  carried  on  with  considerable  zeal,  which  increased  in 
bitterness  and  animosity.1  Otherwise  peace  and  progress  made 
rapid  strides  towards  civilisation. 

The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  and  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  exercised  a  considerable  modification  of  French  policy 
towards  Madagascar ;  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  in  France  Admiral  Pothuau  suppressed  the  subsidy 
hitherto  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Jesuit  schools  at 
Antananarivo.  The  official  statement  on  this  occasion  gives 
an  important  view  of  the  republican  policy  at  this  period : 
"  Cette  subvention  etait  justiflee,  par  Taction  preponderante  que 
le  gouvernement  avait  l'intention  d'exercer  sur  Madagascar. 
Aujourd'hui  qu'on  a  completement  renonce  a  cette  politique,  la 
subvention  n'a  plus  de  raison  d'etre  et  l'allocation  totale  dis- 
paraitra  en  1872."  But  while  making  this  retrenchment  of 
expenditure  in  Madagascar,  the  new  Government  of  France, 
under  M.  Jules  Ferry,  sent  out  as  commandant  of  the  naval 
division  in  the  Indian  Ocean  an  energetic  officer,  M.  Lagougine, 
who  on  his  arrival  in  Malagasy  waters  at  once  commenced  to 
reassert  the  power  of  France. 

M.  Ozoux,  a  trader  at  Fenoarivo,  complained  of  violation  of 
domicile,  pillage  of  his  goods,  and  threats  against  his  person  by 
the  Hova  authorities,  and  M.  Lagougine  hearing  of  this,  at 
once  proceeded  to  Fenoarivo  in  his  vessel  the  "  D'Assas "  to 
arrange  the  affair  amicably  with  the  governor  of  the  port. 
As  the  Hova  governor  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
M.  Lagougine,  the  latter  sent  up  to  the  prime  minister  threat- 
ening to  bombard  the  eastern  ports  unless  reparation  was  made 


1  "  Qu'est-ce  en  effet  que  cet  etablissement  officiel  de  la  religion  anglaise  et 
des  mceurs  britanniques  a  Madagascar  en  1868,  sous  le  nom  de  religion  de  la 
reine  ?  qu'est-ce  que  cette  influence  preponderante  donnee  alors  a  l'element 
anglais,  a  1' exclusion  de  l'element  francais,  desormais  system atiquement  refoule 
et  tenu  a  l'ecart,  sinon  la  conclusion  logique,  necessaire  des  divers  traiUs  secrets, 
conclus  par  l'Angleterre  avec  les  chefs  de  la  nation  hova,  a  partir  de  Radama  I. 
jusqu'aux  ministres  assassins  de  Radama  II.,  et  au  tout-puissant  epoux  de  Rana- 
valona  II.  ?  .  .  .  Les  connaitre  c'est  apprendre  en  meme  temps  pourquoi,  au  sein 
d'une  Eglise  d'Etat  aussi  bar  bare  que  celle  de  Madagascar,  et  dirigee  d'ailleurs 
par  des  fanatiques  tels  que  les  missionnaires  de  Londres,  la  religion  catholique  fut 
en  partie  toleree,  et  put  meme  a  certains  moments,  realiser  les  progres  merveilleux 
dont  nous  avons  deja  raconte  l'origine  "  (Le  Pere  de  la  Yaissiere,  vol.  ii.  p.  152). 
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for  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  demanded  an  indemnity  for  1871. 
the  expenses  of  moving  the  French  steamers  on  this  occasion 
of  20,000  francs.     Without  demur  Kainilaiarivony  forwarded 
the  indemnity  of  20,000  francs  to  M.  Lagougine  at  Tamatave, 
and  assured  him  that  orders  were  given  for  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  treaty.      M.  Lagougine,  however,  appears  to  have  M.  Lagou- 
been  reprimanded  by  the  minister  of  marine  (under  M.  Dufaure's  f^*  dis. 
Government),  and  the  indemnity  was  not  enforced  upon  the  avowed  by 
Hova  Government.  faire. 

In    1872    military   affairs   took   up  a  large  share  of  the  1872. 
attention  of  the  Government,  as  the  army  had  latterly  become  driii-sS-1S 
less    efficient   than   formerly,  while   some   of  the  tribes,  only  geant  sent 
nominally   under   Hova   authority,    had    become  restless   and  Mauritius, 
threatening.      There  had  been  but  few  recruits  for  some  years 
past,  and  the  Sakalava  had  resumed  their  raids  on  cattle  in 
the   more   distant  districts.      Accordingly  the  commander-in- 
chief    applied    through   the    Government   to  the  governor    of 
Mauritius,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  who  sent  out  an  English  drill- 
sergeant,1  under  whom  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  good 
family  were  carefully  trained  in  the  drilling  of  recruits. 

In  1873  several  tribes  in  the  south-west  became  so  daring  1873. 
in  the  perpetration  of  cattle  robberies  that  the  Government  SionPof S 
made  arrangements  for  sending  out  two  military  expeditions.  Sakalava 

rebellion 

The  two  forces,  together  numbering  5000  combatants,  in 
addition  to  followers,  bearers,  etc.,  marched  on  the  5th  June. 
Before  starting  they  were  addressed  by  the  queen  and  her  prime 
minister,  and  reminded  to  do  their  best  to  settle  all  disputes 
with  the  enemy,  honourably  and  without  bloodshed.  This  advice 
was  received  and  faithfully  acted  upon  by  the  officers  in  charge. 
The  object  of  the  Government  was  not  to  obtain  fresh  territory 
or  new  glory,  or  in  any  way  enrich  themselves  by  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  but  simply  to  protect  those  tribes  which  had 
been  cruelly  oppressed  and  robbed.  One  of  these  expeditions 
was  forced  into  an  engagement  with  a  Sakalava  chief,  who  was 
killed,  and  his  village  burned.  The  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  these  military  expeditions  was  conducted  had 
apparently  a  most  healthy  influence  on  the  Sakalava  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  Bainimaharavo  commanded  the 
western,  and  Bavoninahitriniarivo  the  southern  expedition.2 

1  Sergeant  Lovett,  who  went  over  in  1873. 

2  An  English  account  states  :  ' '  The  two  forces  were  both  successful  in  com- 
pelling submission  on  those  against  whom  they  had  been  sent ;  in  the  one  case, 
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on  the  river  Kitsamby,  under  the  stupendous  crag  called 
Ambohitsarabe,  made  a  raid  against  the  Sakalava  to  the  west, 
bringing  away  a  large  booty  in  cattle.  The  Hova  Government 
sent  down  an  armed  force,  and  took  up  to  a  place  near  the  village 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  required 
to  inform  against  the  ringleaders.  Three  men  were  specified 
and  speared.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  fled  or  dispersed  about 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  queen  ordered  all  to  return  home 
and  reoccupy  their  village,  where  they  have  since  lived  in 
peace  (W.  Johnson,  Antananarivo  Annual,  vol.  i.  p.  61). 

On  the  31st  July  1873  Queen  Eanavalona  II.  paid  a  state 
visit  to  the  Betsileo  province.  She  was  attended  by  all  her 
court  and  many  thousands  of  troops  and  followers.  The  camp 
of  the  sovereign  was  pitched  at  Fianarantsoa  on  the  1st  Sep- 
tember. There  were,  it  was  said,  at  least  16,000  people  in 
the  camp ;  some  thought,  says  Dr.  Mullens,  that  there  were 
more.  On  the  23d  September  a  grand  kabary  wajs  held,  at 
which  the  laws,  as  applied  to  the  Betsileo  people,  were 
promulgated.  The  reading  of  the  118  articles  which  compose 
the  code  was  performed  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  prime  minister 
and  two  secretaries.  The  intercourse  of  the  queen  and  the 
court  with  the  Betsileo  was  productive  of  much  good  feeling, 
and  the  people  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  queen's  friendliness, 
her  kind  speeches,  and  royal  gifts.  She  paid  special  attention 
to  the  famous  female  chief  of  the  Tanala,  Iovana,  and  the 
camp  and  court  were  the  resort  of  thousands  of  visitors  from 
the  neighbouring  tribes  far  and  near. 

On  the  1st  October  there  was  a  public  examination  of  the 
schools  at  Fianarantsoa,  and  2000  scholars  assembled  inside  the 
palace  enclosure.  Two  hours  were  occupied  in  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  and  the  gifts  produced  a  great  impression  on  the  people. 

On  2d  October,  at  a  grand  kabary,  the  heads  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  declared  their  allegiance  to  Eanavalona;  and 
October  9.  soon  afterwards  the  queen  resumed  her  royal  progress  home- 
wards, reaching  Antananarivo  on  the  30  th  October,  when  the 
city  gave  her  a  loyal  welcome. 

without  bloodshed."  According  to  Le  Pere  de  la  Vaissiere  :  "Pendant  que  le 
fils  triomphait  ainsi  dans  le  Sud,  le  pere  etait  battu  par  les  Sakalaves,  les  soldats 
qui  avait  survecu  a  la  defaite,  etaient  decimes  par  la  chaleur,  les  maladies  et  la 
faim.  Ordre  lui  fut  donne  de  rentrer  a  Tananarlvo,  ou  il  arriva  quelques  jour 
apres  la  reine,  avec  une  poignee  des  soldats  qui  pouvaient  a  peine  se  tenir 
debout "  (p.  218).     This  last  report  is  stated  to  be  more  correct. 
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The  armies  from  the  Sakalava  expeditions  returned  after  1873. 
five  months'  campaigning,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Imerina  were 
greatly  interested  in  their  experiences.  When  the  Vonizongo 
levies  returned  to  their  villages,  they  informed  their  friends 
that  they  had  never  been  so  well  treated  by  their  officers 
before  ;  that  their  wants  were  well  supplied,  and  that  when  sick 
they  were  treated  with  quinine  and  other  medicines.  Service 
in  the  army  was  in  future  less  distasteful. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  concluding  the  treaty  with  1874. 
Great  Britain  in  1865   Queen  Easoherina  had  engaged  to  put  fuelai*rade 
a  stop  to  the  foreign  trade  in  slaves,  but  this  engagement  was 
practically  beyond  her  power  to  enforce.     The  import  trade  in 
slaves  continued  at  as  great  a  rate  as  ever.      This  trade  was 
carried  on  by  Arab   and   Hindu  merchants  of  the    Zanzibar 
coast,  whose  dhows  ran  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
west  coast  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mozambique  shores.     These 
dhows  were  run  into  quiet  bays  along  the  coast,  and  away  from 
the  Hova  stations.      There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  many 
of  the  natives,  and  some  even  who  occupied  high  positions  in 
Imerina,  were  guilty  of  conniving  at  and  encouraging  this  illegal 
traffic.      On  the   2d  October   1874   Eanavalona   II.  issued  a  October  2. 
proclamation  freeing  all  Mozambique  slaves  who  had  been  im-  ^^  a. 
ported  into  Madagascar  since  the  signing  of  the  English  treaty  tion  of  the 
on  the  27th  June   1865.1     This  proclamation  was  undoubt-  ^°u*™~ 
edly  made  by  the  Government  in  good  faith,  but  practically 
proved  a   dead   letter.      The   African   slaves   who   had   been 
imported  within  the  time  specified  were  still  held  in  slavery, 
and  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves  still  continued,  although 

1  "Proclamation  by  Ranavalona. — We,  Ranavalona  Manjaka,  by  the  grace  of 
God  'and  the  will  of  the  people,  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  defender  of  the  laws  of 
our  kingdom,  have  concluded  an  agreement  with  our  cousins  beyond  the  seas,  in 
virtue  of  which  there  cannot  be  brought  into  our  kingdom  from  beyond  the  sea 
any  men  to  become  slaves.  For  this  reason,  We  ordain  that  if  there  are  any 
Mozambiques  recently  come  into  our  kingdom  since  the  5th  June  1865,  the  date 
of  our  convention  with  our  said  cousins  being  completed,  they  shall  become  (isan 
ny  ambaniandro)  freed-men.  If  they  desire  to  live  in  the  country,  they  can  do 
so,  and  be  portion  of  the  free  population  ;  if  they  prefer  to  return  across  the  sea 
to  whence  they  came,  it  will  be  lawful  for  them  so  to  do. 

"And  if  among  our  subjects  there  are  any  who  wish  to  hide  such  Mozambiques 
recently  introduced  as  slaves  and  do  not  enfranchise  them  as  free  men,  then  We 
ordain  that  such  shall  be  placed  in  irons  for  ten  years. 

(Signed)        "Ranavalona,  Manjaka  ny  Madagascar. 
(Countersigned)         "  Ralnilaiarivony,  Prime  Minister  and 
Commander-in-Chief. 

"Antananarivo.  2d  October  1874." 
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more  circumspection  was  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  work 
(see  chapter  x.,  on  Slavery). 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1875  Dr.  Parker  was  sent 
for  by  the  queen  and  appointed  court  physician,  and  in  Sep- 
tember Dr.  Mackie  was  named  his  colleague.  In  a  royal 
proclamation  delivered  in  Andohalo  on  the  7th  August  the 
citizens  of  Antananarivo  were  informed  that  her  medical  officers 
would  attend  the  people  free  of  charge,  and  that  medicine 
would  be  supplied  to  them  gratis,  as  far  as  possible. 

In  1875  the  first  Malagasy  newspaper  was  published. 
During  this  same  year  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  ravaged  the 
west  coast  of  Madagascar.  Its  effects  were  especially  fatal  in 
the  towns  of  Mojanga,  Marovoay,  and  other  places  in  their 
vicinity.  It  subsequently  made  its  way  inland,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  village  on  the  road  between  Tamatave  and  the 
capital  which  was  not  affected  by  it,  so  that  for  a  time  all 
communication  between  the  coast  and  the  capital  was  stopped. 

M.  J.  Brenier,  Director  of  the  Courrier  du  Havre,  in  his  recent 
publication  La  Question  de  Madagascar1  deplores  the  instability 
of  the  French  diplomatic  personnel,  and  also  the  large  amount 
of  laisser-aller  shown  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  professional 
duties  of  the  representatives  of  France  in  Madagascar.  To 
prove  this  he  quotes  a  letter  written  by  a  M.  Girandeau,  who 
travelled  in  Madagascar  in  the  year  1875.  The  following 
extract  gives  a  view  of  the  consular  offices  at  Tamatave  and 
Antananarivo,  which  illustrates  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  period, 
viz.  1875  : — "En  tous  cas  ma  communication  ne  sera  pas,  je 
l'espere,  inutile,  car  elle  vous  fournira  un  nouveau  temoignage 
d^sinteresse  de  la  maniere  dont  la  France  est  souvent  repre- 
sentee, et  nous  expliquera  pourquoi  elle  voit  de  jour  en  jour 
decoirtre  son  influence  dans  des  pays  ou  elle  etait  jadis  toute 
puissante.  II  n'y  a  pas  a  Tamatave  de  consul  de  France,  mais 
simplement,  un  vice-consul ;  et,  en  l'absence  du  titulaire,  ce 
poste  avait  ete  confie  a  M.  Cerisola,  directeur  de  la  maison 
Eoux  de  Frayssinet.  Ce  dernier  etait  lui-meme  en  voyage  a 
l'epoque  de  notre  arrivee,  et  le  vice-con sulat  etait  gere  par  le 
chancelier  M.  Litzler.  De  toutes  ces  substitutions,  le  resultat 
le  plus  clair  etait  la  plus  complete  confusion,  et  malgre  sa 
bonne  volonte  et  son  intelligence,  M.  Litzler  se  voyait  a  chaque 
instant  arrets  et  embarrasse  par  son  manque  d'experience.  II 
n'osait,  en  outre,  agir  ni  avec  la  plus  grande   circonspection, 

1  La  Question  de  Madagascar,  by  M.  J.  Brenier,  p.  50.     Paris,  1882. 
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craignant  toujours  de  n'etre  pas  approuve  par  son_  superieur,  1875. 
M.  Laborde,  le  consul  de  France  a  Tananarive.  Ce  dernier  en 
effet,  est  devenu,  parait  il, — je  ne  fais  que  repeter  ce  qui  m'a 
ete  dit  a  Tamatave — apres  un  sejour  de  quarante  ans  a  Mada- 
gascar, plus  Hova  que  les  Hovas  eux-memes,  et,  se  laissant 
aller  a  une  douce  indolence,  il  ne  s'occupe  guere  des  affaires  de 
son  pays.  Sa  seule  preoccupation  est  de  ne  pas  outrepasser 
ses  pouvoirs  et  aimant  toujours  mieux  rester  en  dec,a  qu'aller 
au  dela  de  ses  attributions,  il  laisse  souvent  trainer  en  longueur 
des  affaires  importantes,  dans  lesquelles  il  serait  necessaire,  au 
contraire,  d'agir  promptement  et  avec  energie." 

The  question  of  slavery  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  excite-  1876. 
ment  during  1876,  chiefly  owing  to  various  unfounded  reports 
to  the  effect  that  all  slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  and  that 
England  was  about  to  send  a  squadron  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  referring  to  the  slave  trade.  But  the 
reorganisation  of  the  army  yet  occupied  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Government. 

For  many  months  during  the  year  1876,  especially  in  the  Public  ex- 
months   of  June,   July,  and  August,  great   perturbation  pre-  withre^ard 
vailed   throughout  Imerina  and   Betsileo   on   account   of   the  to  emanci- 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  in  anticipation  of  a  general  conscript 
conscription.      For   several    months   nearly   all    business   was  tion- 
brought   to    a  standstill    through   the  calling   up    of    all   the 
soldiers  and  officers  to  Antananarivo.      The  first  step  was  the 
rearrangement  of  officers  and  brigades,  and  the  discharge  of 
old  and  worn-out  soldiers ;    and  the  second,  the  equally  im- 
portant measure  of  reducing  within  proper  limits  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  deka  (aides-de-camp)  which  the  nobles  and 
chief  officers  had  surrounded  themselves  with. 

A  great  kabary  was  held  at  Imahamasina  on  6  th  June  June  6. 
1876,  when  the  following  address  from  the  throne  was  pro-  ciamatton.~ 
mulgated  to  the  Fbloalindaliy  (literally  "the  ten  ten-thousand") 
i.e.  the  army.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  principal 
clauses  read  by  the  prime  minister  on  this  occasion : — "  This 
is  what  I  say  to  you,  0  Foloalindahy :  You  see  and  know  your 
present  condition,  and  I  shall  rearrange  you,  and  therefore 
inform  you.  I  have  also  informed  the  Ambanilanitra,  who  are 
your  fathers  and  mothers.  You  who  have  deka,  write  them  all 
down,  both  those  who  have  been  with  you  from  the  time  of 
Eabodonandrianpoinimerina  (Kanavalona  I.),  and  those  who  have 
more  recently  joined  you.      I  give  you   a  fortnight  to  write 
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them,  and  then  you  must  send  in  their  numbers ;  and  I  shall 
not  consider  any  one  [who  complies  with  this  order]  as  having 
done  wrong  and  deserving  of  punishment,  whoever  he  may  be, 
who  possesses  more  than  he  ought  to  have,  or  who  possesses 
some  and  yet  ought  not  to  have  any :  and  I  have  also  given 
orders  for  your  fathers  and  mothers  to  write  them  as  well. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  any  one  leave  out  any  of  his 
deka  and  fail  to  write  them  all,  and  I  afterwards  find  from 
your  fathers  and  mothers,  or  from  the  officers  in  the  army, 
that  this  has  been  done,  especially  if  bribes  have  been  given, 
then  I  shall  hold  him  as  guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment." 

Another  public  kabary,  with  regard  to  the  deka,  was  made 
at  Andohalo  on  the  13  th  July,  when  the  number  of  deka  for 
each  officer  according  to  his  rank  was  fixed,  any  one  exceeding 
that  number  being  punishable  by  law.  The  number  of  deka 
was  regulated  by  the  number  of  honours  of  the  officer.  The 
highest  number  of  deka  was  thirty  for  an  officer  of  sixteen 
honours,  twenty -five  were  allowed  to  an  officer  of  fifteen 
honours,  and  so  on  (see  chapter  on  Army). 

As  one  step  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  a  number  of 
men,  veterans  selected  from  among  the  soldiers  discharged  from  the 
service,  were  set  aside  for  special  duties  of  a  peculiar  kind.  These 
were  denominated  officially  sakalzam-hdhitra,  literally  "friends 
of  the  villages  "  by  the  Government ;  but  many  of  the  common 
people  preferred  to  call  them  miaramilambdhitra,  or  "  soldiers 
of  the  villages."  In  fact  they  formed  a  series  of  rural  police ; 
and  on  appointment  they  were  distributed  throughout  the 
villages  of  Imerina,  and  one  or  more  stationed  in  each  place 
according  to  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the  place.  At 
first  no  instructions  were  issued  to  them,  their  first  duty  for  a 
time  was  to  get  houses  built  for  their  accommodation  until 
regulations  could  be  drawn  up  for  their  guidance. 

The  great  political  event  of  1877  was  the  emancipation  of 
all  the  imported  Mozambique  (African)  slaves  in  Madagascar. 
As  before  mentioned,  the  decree  of  June  1874  remained 
practically  a  dead  letter ;  for  the  Mozambiques  who  had  been 
imported  within  the  time  specified  were  still  held  in  slavery,  and 
the  illicit  importation  of  slaves  still  continued.  This  being 
the  case,  the  Government  determined  on  thoroughly  drastic 
measures  by  which  the  traffic  should  be  stopped,  and  it  was 
decided  to  liberate  without  exception  all  the  Mozambiques  in 
the  island. 
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On  the  20th  June  the  royal  proclamation  to   emancipate  1877. 
all   African    slaves    was    promulgated.      Printed    copies    were  J^   * 
despatched   to   all  the  military  stations  in  the   island   to  be  clamatiou. 
publicly  read  on  the  appointed  day. 

"  I  decree,"  said  the  queen,  "  that  I  set  free  all  the  Mozam- 
biques  in  my  kingdom  to  be  my  anibaniandro  (subjects), 
whether  those  newly  introduced,  or  those  who  have  been  here 
for  a  long  time. 

"And  should  there  be  any  one  who  disobeys  this  edict, 
and  still  holds  the  Mozambiques  as  slaves,  I  shall  count  such 
as  criminals,  and  the  penalty  of  the  laws  shall  be  enforced 
upon  them. 

"  And  I  also  decree  that  whoever  has  traded  in  Mozam- 
biques can  no  longer  make  a  legal  claim  in  respect  of  such 
transaction.  And  should  such  take  place,  he  that  makes  such 
a  claim  shall  be  held  guilty. 

"And  if  this  decree  of  mine  be  perverted  by  any  one  to 
deceive  the  wise  or  incite  the  simple,  and  so  cause  disturbance 
in  my  kingdom,  then,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  will  hold  him 
guilty,  and  condemn  him  to  death,  for  I  am  a  sovereign  that 
will  not  deceive." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  seriousness  and  good  faith  of 
this  decree.  Its  effect  was  immediately  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
foreign  slavery  in  Madagascar.  There  are  now  no  Mozambique 
slaves  in  the  island.      (For  Domestic  Slavery  see  chapter  x.) 

During  the  year  1877  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  continued  Ravages  of 
its  ravages,  and  there  were  many  victims  both  on  the  coast  smalIP0X- 
and  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior ;    but  the  capital  and  the 
villages  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  did  not  suffer  to  any 
great' extent. 

Next  to  strengthening  and  increasing  the  army  and  put-  1878. 
tin"  down  slaverv,  the  Government  were  bent  on  reforming  the  ^e1b-  .2V 

...*'.  .  .  ■        o  Admims- 

administration  of  justice.      The  administration  of  the  laws  had  tration  of 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  whose  decision  Juflce 

reformed. 

was  often  given  in  favour  of  the  suitor  who  bribed  highest. 
On  the  21st  February  1878  Eainilaiarivony  called  together  the 
andrmmhav&nty,  i.e.  the  judges,  and  the  manambbninahitra 
or  officers  possessing  honours,  and  made  known  to  them 
the  new  arrangements  which  were  to  come  in  force.  Three 
courts  were  established.  The  first,  to  take  charge  of  all  civil 
suits,  was  to  sit  at  the  north  of  the  palace ;  the  second  took 
cognisance  of  all  forcible  and  unjust  seizures  of  property,  at  the 
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west  of  the  palace ;  and  the  third,  or  criminal  court,  was  to 
meet  south  of  the  palace.  A  fourth  department  was  subse- 
quently added  to  hear  important  and  intricate  cases  as  well  as 
appeals  from  distant  places,  etc.1 

Early  in  April  1878  a  virulent  epidemic  of  fever  (known 
to  the  natives  of  the  island  as  arttirtblona)  broke  out  in 
Imerina  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  the  population. 
(A  full  account  of  this  epidemic  is  given  in  chapter  vi.  on 
Diseases). 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  more  just  and  expedi- 
tious transaction  of  public  business  in  Antananarivo,  means 
were  now  adopted  for  the  better  government  and  more  effectual 
representation  of  the  country  people  throughout  the  provinces 
(see  chapter  xi.)  Consequently  a  kabary  was  published  on 
the  4th  July  1878,  appointing  the  order  of  sakalzam-bdhitra  2 
("friends  of  the  villages")  to  superintend  all  political  and  social 
matters  affecting  the  order  and  welfare  of  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  in  Imerina  (see  chapter  on  Administration).  The 
appointment  and  ordering  of  these  sakaizam-bohitra  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Madagascar,  and  this  wise 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Eainilaiarivony's  Government  in- 
dicated the  sincere  desire  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  generally. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  veterans  discharged  from 
the  army  in  1876  had  in  that  year  been  distributed  through 
the  villages,  and  ordered  to  busy  themselves  with  building 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  themselves  and  families.  On 
the  4th  July  these  new  officials  were  summoned  to  meet  at 
the  capital  to  receive  their  instructions.  Details  of  their 
duties  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Administration.  Practically 
sakaizam-bohitra  combine,  in  a  modified  sense,  the  duties  of  all 
civic  officers  down  to  those  of  the  village  constable. 

During  the  second  week  of  July,  from  the  9  th  to  the  12  th, 
a  series  of  important  reviews  were  held  on  Mahamasina,  on 
which  occasions  not  only  the  old  army  was  drilled,  but  in  con- 
trast the  newly-formed    army  of  recruits,   6000    in  number, 

1  Like  many  such-like  reforms  in  Madagascar  this  proved  but  a  partial  suc- 
cess. There  has  since  been  much  less  bribery  than  before,  but  still  there  is  far 
too  much  (G.  Cousins,  1885). 

2  They  have  been  a  great  failure,  as  was  foreseen  by  many  at  the  time,  the 
men  appointed  being  in  the  majority  of  instances  ignorant  old  soldiers  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  no  very  excellent  characters.  Their  power  is  not 
so  great  as  formerly  (G.  Cousins). 
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armed  with  Snider  rifles,  was  put  through  a  series  of  evolu-  1878. 
tions  and  exercises.  Great  excitement  prevailed,  as  the  people 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  anticipated  conscription 
was  about  to  be  enforced  on  a  large  scale ;  but  there  was  no 
popular  demonstration,  and  the  temporary  excitement  ceased 
when  the  troops  were  dismissed. 

In  a  large  and  important  village,  Ambohimalaza,  ten  miles  A  pagan 
east  of  Antananarivo,  the  ordeal  by  tangena  was  resorted  to  by  p^™^  P" 
some  of  the  chiefs  and  their  adherents,  and  although  this 
revival  of  a  pagan  custom  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  in 
consequence  of  several  persons  dying  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  it  at  last  reached  the  ears  and  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. An  investigation  was  instituted,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  queen  promulgated  at  a  kabary,  whilst  the  queen's  pro- 
clamation was  printed  and  widely  circulated  through  the 
kingdom.  The  two  principal  offenders  were  condemned  to 
death,  one  of  whom  died  in  prison,  whilst  the  other,  although 
escaping  for  a  time,  was  ultimately  caught  and  executed ;  one 
was  put  in  chains,  several  were  fined  $100,  two  $50,  and  the 
village  had  a  fine  of  $10,000  levied  upon  it.  These  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  have 
prevented  any  recurrence  of  such  a  revival  of  the  obsolete 
practice. 

On  the  27th  December  M.  Laborde,  late  French  consul,  Dec  27. 
and  who  had  figured  prominently  for  half  a  century  in  the  ?e£ordeM* 
history  of  Madagascar,  died  at  Antananarivo  in  his  74th  year. 
His  death  completely  severed  the  European  links  of  connection 
with  the  Madagascar  of  the  first  Eadama. 

The  chief  political  event  of  1879   was  the  proclamation  1879. 
from  the  throne  announcing  a  general  conscription.      It  had  National ' 
been  generally  known  that  such  a  measure  would  be  enforced,  conscrip- 
and  great  dread  existed  as  to  the  means  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to   carry  out  their  project.      Fortunately  the 
regulations  for  the  national  conscription  were  based  on  wise 
and  humane  principles,  so  that  their  promulgation  brought  a 
general  sense  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.       Service   in    the   army   had   always    heretofore    been 
regarded  with  the  utmost  dislike,  but  on  the  publication  of  the 
kabary  containing  the  queen's  new  regulations  the  alarm  sub- 
sided, and  large  numbers  of  young  men  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  army.     This  kabary  took  place  on  the  25  th  March 
1879.      (See  chapter  on  Military  Administration.) 

VOL.  I.  K 
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The  onerous  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  prime 
minister  and  his  secretaries  were  now  so  greatly  increased  that 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  ministry  based  somewhat  on 
European  principles,  and  the  Government  set  about  to  choose 
men  qualified  for  holding  responsible  office  under  Government. 
Since  1874  ten  fblo-lahy  (evangelists)  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  palace  church  and  stationed  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Imerina,  and  these  were  all  men  of  good  social  position  and 
intelligence.  They  had  been  trained  in  the  college  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  at  their  stations  had  each 
presided  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  churches  and  schools,  proving 
themselves  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect  and  capable  of 
administration.  Other  students  from  the  college  were  sent  to 
replace  these  men,  who  were  appointed  ministers  of  education, 
justice,  jurisprudence,  etc.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  only  the  beginning  of  reforms  which  are  still 
being  gradually  brought  into  operation. 

In  furtherance  of  their  new  policy  the  Government  decided 
on  extensive  changes  in  its  representatives  at  the  numerous 
garrisons  and  posts  throughout  the  island.  In  November  a 
new  governor  and  staff  were  sent  to  Fianarantsoa,  the  capital 
of  the  Betsileo  province,  and  a  new  governor  was  likewise  sent 
to  Mahabo  and  other  places.  Suitable  changes  were  subse- 
quently made  in  the  local  government  at  Tamatave,  and  every- 
where the  changes  brought  good  results,  politically,  socially, 
and  commercially. 

The  violent  epidemic  of  fever  reappeared  with  renewed 
strength  in  Betsileo  during  1879.  Sweeping  along  its  old  course, 
it  carried  away  hundreds  after  only  a  few  days'  illness.  Tra- 
versing nearly  the  whole  of  Isandra  it  continued  southward  to 
the  western  part  of  Tsienimparihy.  Thousands  died  in  these 
two  years. 

The  next  step  made  by  the  Government  in  carrying  out 
their  scheme  of  military  organisation  was  the  levying  of  a  gun- 
tax.  This  had  been  foreseen  for  some  time,  as  the  Government 
stock  of  weapons  was  very  limited.  This  measure  was  not 
undertaken  without  the  full  consent  and  even  request  of  the 
people,  so  that  no  dissatisfaction  was  created  by  the  passing  of 
the  law  enforcing  it.  This  tax  was  first  levied  on  the  30  th 
January  1880  (see  chapter  x.) 

On  the  9th  January  1880  M.  Cassas,  the  French  commis- 
sioner, who  had  arrived  at  Antananarivo  during  1879,  made  a 
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report  on  Madagascar  affairs  as  affecting  the  French  subjects  in   1880. 
the  island,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  disputed  succession 
of  the  Laborde  property,  in  which  respect  he  pointed  out  that 
article  4  of  the  treaty  of  1868  had  been  violated  by  the  Hova 
Government. 

Meantime  the  Hova  Government  were  occupied  in  prepar-  1881. 
ing  an  elaborate  but   succinct   codification   of   the   Malagasy  p^omui^a- 
laws,  and  on  the  29th  March  1881  the  largest  concourse  that  tionofnew 
had  been  seen  in  Antananarivo  since  the  queen's  coronation,  faws.° 
assembled  in  Andohalo  to  witness  the  formal  promulgation  of 
the  new  and  revised  code  of  laws.      The  queen  was  present  in 
person,  and  the  new  epoch  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  nation  at  large. 
The  law  No.  85  of  the  code,  forbidding  the  absolute  sale  of 
land  in  fee-simple  in  Madagascar,  was  regarded  by  the  French 
commissary  as   an   infraction   of   the   treaty,   and   formed  an 
essential  element   in  the  great   "  Madagascar  Question "    (see 
chapter  xvi.) 

M.   Cassas  was  succeeded  by  M.  Meyer,  whose  attention  April  6. 
was  likewise  directed  to  the  question  of  the  Succession  Laborde      '    eyer' 
and  the   claims   of  MM.  Campan   and  Edouard  Laborde,  the 
heirs  of   M.  Laborde's  estate ;   and  for  six  months  the  above 
transaction  was  the  subject  of  argument  between  the  newly- 
arrived  French  commissioner  and  the  Hova  Government. 

On  the  13th  May  Mr.  Eobinson,  the  United  States  consul,  May  13. 

Treaty 

concluded  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Madagascar.1  ^tib.  the 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  State  United 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Granville,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
desired    Rear -Admiral   W.   Gore -Jones,    commander-in-chief, 
East  India  station,  by  letter  dated  4th  March  1881,  to  make 
an  official  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.      Admiral  Gore-  June  5. 
Jones  arrived  in  H.M.S.  "  Euryalus  "  off  Tamatave  on  the  5th  Admiral^ 
June,    but,   in   consequence    of    difficulties    of    transport,    the  Gore- 
English  mission  did  not  leave  Tamatave  for  the  capital  until 
the    15th  June.      Admiral   Gore-Jones  was    accompanied  by 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  consul,  and  these  officers  with  their 
staff  were  received  with  due  honour  at  Antananarivo  on  the 
1st  July.      On  the  4th  July  the  Admiral  and  his  colleague 
were  publicly  received  by  Queen  Ravanalona  II.  in  the  great 

1  The  fourth  paragraph  of  article  2  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  con- 
tains an  admission  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  over  the  whole 
island. 
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1881.  palace,  and  the  admiral,  after  being   introduced  to  and  wel- 

comed by  her  Majesty,  read  an  address  which  was  translated 
by  paragraphs  and  received  and  answered  graciously. 
July.  Immediately  the  British  mission  left  the  palace  the  prime 

minister  addressed  the  people  in  an  energetic  speech,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  cordial  tone  of  the  address  and  the  friendship 
it  evinced  on  the  part  of  England  towards  Madagascar.  The 
repeated  cheers  of  the  people  showed  they  were  well  content, 
and  the  mission  was  henceforward  most  favourably  regarded. 
Extract  Admiral  Jones  considered  the  prime  minister  one  of  the 

of°Admirai   ablest  men  he  had  ever  met.      "  He "   (the  prime   minister), 
Gore-  writes  the  admiral,  "  states  his  view  of  a  case  clearly  and  con- 

cisely, and  showed  great  astuteness  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
people,  his  anxiety  to  push  his  country  forward,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  his  way.  He  dwelt  much  on  what  had  been  done 
during  the  queen's  reign :  the  Hovas  had  become  a  Christian 
people;  the  children  were  being  educated  in  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  every  protection  given  to  both  European  and  native 
missionaries.  He  had  completely  abolished  trial  by  poison  and 
other  superstitious  rites  which  had  decimated  the  people.  He 
had  passed  the  emancipation  edict,  and  some  150,000  Mozam- 
biques  had  been  liberated  at  an  enormous  cost  to  himself  and 
the  principal  slaveholders.  He  had  given  cohesion  to  the  Hova 
nation,  and  drilled,  armed,  and  formed  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  his  people  to  govern  the  whole 
island  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure.  His  great  difficulty  was 
want  of  money.  They  had  no-  revenue  except  import  duties, 
and  in  order  to  buy  arms  he  had  been  obliged  to  get  occasion- 
ally a  squeeze  on  property,  but  this  had  to  be  done  very  judi- 
ciously. He  spoke  of  the  new  Malagasy  laws,  and  on  one 
point  which  was  giving  some  offence,  viz.  not  allowing  to 
foreigners  the  right  of  tenure  of  land  in  perpetuity.  ...  In  any 
little  outstanding  matters  between  ourselves  (the  British)  and 
his  Government  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  ready  to  deal 
with  them  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  he  evidently  felt  that 
Mr.  Consul  Pakenham  would  never  present  or  back  any  unjust 
claim ;  and  he  again  and  again  expressed  his  wish  that  he 
could  come  back  and  reside  at  the  capital." 

"  The  Hova  people,"  continues  the  admiral,  "  are  now  in 
that  condition  that  they  are  ready  to  burst  into  perfect  civilisa- 
tion :  large  numbers  of  the  younger  men  are  highly  educated ; 
the  missionary  schools  are  full  of  children ;  and  thus  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  future  generation  is  assured.  I  strongly  recommended  1881- 
the  prime  minister  to  send  annually  a  few  well-selected  youths 
to  Europe  to  be  educated ;  also  to  put  up  the  electric  telegraph 
and  improve  the  roads.  He  twice  reviewed  his  troops  before 
me.  They  are  carefully  drilled  in  manual  and  firing  exercises, 
but  have  only  recently  been  armed  with  rifles.  The  words  of 
command  are  given  chiefly  in  English,  but  they  are  gradually 
introducing  their  own  language.  Great  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  drilling  of  new  men,  and  some  40,000  are  said  to  be 
available.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  domestic  slaves 
the  prime  minister  spoke  strongly.  If  urged  now  it  would 
cause  a  revolution  and  the  retrogression  of  the  country ;  in 
fact,  the  country  could  not  do  without  them.  The  slavery  is 
almost  nominal.  We  had  some  three  hundred  going  up  with 
us — happy,  contented  fellows,  full  of  life  and  good  humour,  and 
not  a  sign  of  ill-treatment.  They  are  chiefly  porters,  carrying 
goods  up  and  down  from  the  seaports  to  the  capital.  Each 
man  has  a  bamboo  with  a  load  at  each  end,  and  they  are 
astonishingly  honest  and  trustworthy.  They  get,  as  a  rule, 
two-thirds  of  their  own  earnings ;  and  domestic  slavery,  if  let 
alone,  will  wear  itself  out,  as  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  free  man  and  the  slave." 

The  general  effect  of  this  mission  was  excellent,  and  every-   Good  effect 
body  agreed  that  it  had  thrown  life  and  movement  into  the  ° 


mission. 


capital.  The  Europeans  were  especially  pleased,  and  the 
queen  was  also  glad,  as  no  mission  had  previously  been  sent  to 
compliment  her  during  her  reign.  Admiral  Jones  considered 
her  Majesty  to  be  "  a  truly  good  and  moral  woman,"  and, 
judging  of  her  reign  by  the  acts  of  the  monarch,  it  had  been 
the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  that  Madagascar  had  ever  seen. 
"  The  mild  despotism  which  now  governs  the  country,"  reports 
the  admiral,  "  is  exactly  suitable  to  its  requirements.  The  prime 
minister  is  wise  and  cautious  in  all  his  acts,  and  his  great  object  has 
been  and  is  the  advancement  of  the  people  socially  and  morally." 

The  British  mission  took  formal  leave  of  the  Court  on  the  July  22. 
11th  July  and  reached  Tamatave  on  the  2 2d  July,  the  visit 
having  altogether  occupied  thirty-eight  days.      The  success  of 
the  mission  was  marked,  and  not  a  single  disagreeable  incident 
of  any  kind  occurred. 

On  the  16th  November  M.  Baudais,  who  had  succeeded  Nov.  16. 
M.  Meyer  as  consul  and  commissioner  for  France  at  Antanan-  ^'c^edsalS 
arivo,  wrote  to  his  Government  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  M.  Meyer. 
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the  Hova  authorities  towards  the  Sakalava  chiefs,  who,  it  was 
alleged,  wore  under  the  protectorate  of  France ;  and  in  further 
correspondence  the  affair  of  the  Succession  Laborde  was  again 
brought  forward  (see  chapter  xvi.) 

The  year  1882  was  destined  to  be  a  memorable  one  in  the 
annals  of  Madagascar.  The  French  consul  had,  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival,  presumably  under  instructions  from  home,  main- 
tained a  somewhat  threatening  attitude  towards  the  Government 
of  Kanavalona,  in  which  position  he  was  firmly  backed  by  the 
equally  menacing  demeanour  of  M.  le  Timbre,  the  commandant 
of  the  naval  division  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  After  making 
various  demands  with  which  the  Madagascar  Government 
refused  compliance,  M.  Baudais  left  the  capital  on  21st  May, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  the  French  flag  was  hauled  down  by  M. 
Campan,  the  chancellier  of  the  consulate,  who  followed  his 
chief  down  to  Tamatave,  where  M.  le  Timbre's  vessel,  "  La 
Forfait,"  was  anchored.  M.  le  Timbre  placed  an  embargo  on 
the  "  Antananarivo,"  the  only  vessel  belonging  to  the  Madagas- 
car Government  at  Tamatave,  and  refused  to  allow  rifles  to  be 
landed  for  the  Government  from  an  American  ship.  On  the 
16th  June  he  anchored  "La  Forfait"  before  the  village  of 
Ampasimena  in  the  Bay  of  Pasindava,  and  cut  down  the 
Madagascar  flag  without  resistance.  "La  Forfait"  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sambirano,  up  which  river 
M.  le  Timbre  proceeded  for  a  few  miles  to  Behamaranga ;  here 
also  the  flag  of  Banavalona  II.  was  cut  down. 

The  Madagascar  Government  now  resolved  to  despatch  an 
embassy  to  Europe  and  America  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
recognition  of  the  integrity  of  independence  of  Madagascar. 
This  embassy  consisted  of  Bavoninahitriniarivo,  fifteen  honours, 
chief  member  for  foreign  affairs  ;  Bamaniraka,  fourteen  honours; 
and  MM.  Mark  Babibisoa  and  Moses  Andrianisa,  secretaries 
and  interpreters.  The  mission  was  also  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Tacchi,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Madagascar  Times,  a 
paper  first  issued  on  the  25th  April  1882.  The  embassy  from 
Madagascar  embarked  from  Tamatave  on  the  18th  August  on 
board  "  Le  Touareg  "  for  Mauritius,  and  reached  Paris  in  October. 

Meantime  the  Hova  authorities  did  not  replace  the  flags  at 
the  posts  of  Beharamanga  and  Mahavanona;  but  an  eighth 
honour  was  sent  down  with  lambas  for  the  female  chief  Binao, 
who  refused  to  receive  them.  Upon  this  the  commandant  of 
Nosy-Be  despatched  "  La  Pique  "  to  Ankify,  where  the  officer 
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commanding   this  vessel,   M.   Seignac-Lesseps,   assembled    the   1882. 
inhabitants  and  prohibited  the  Hovas  from  reoccupying  those 
places  which  were  under  a  French  protectorate. 

M.  Duclerc,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  urged  active  Active  pre- 
operations ;  and  his  views  were  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  pre-  ordereTby 
sided  over  by  M.  Fallieres,  who   decided  to   organise  a  naval  m.  de 
division   under  Admiral   Pierre.      M.  de  Many,   minister  par     a  y* 
interim  of  marine  and  the  colonies,  ordered  active  preparations 
to  be  put  forward  at  Toulon,  where  "La  Flore"  was  fitting  out; 
and  meantime  the  negotiations  with  the  Malagasy  ambassadors   1883. 
were  broken  off,  31st  January  1883.  Jan'  81" 

The  Cabinet  presided  over  by  M.  Jules  Ferry  adopted  with  Admiral 
heartiness    the    policy   inaugurated    by  M.    Duclerc   and   the  despatched 
Fallieres  Cabinet,  and  within  fifteen  days  of  the  rupture  of  the  with  full 
conferences,  Admiral  Pierre  sailed  from  Toulon  with  orders  to  enforce 
touch   at  Aden   and   Zanzibar  for  the  last  orders  from  home.   French 

ri°*lits. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Baudais,  who  had  left  Madagascar  to  ° 
assist  M.  Duclerc  in  the  conferences,  was  ordered  to  rejoin 
Admiral  Pierre  at  Zanzibar.  The  instructions  of  Admiral 
Pierre  enjoined  him  to  insist  on  the  exercise  of  the  French 
rights  over  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hova  posts  on  those  shores,  to  seize  Mojanga  and 
install  a  French  garrison  at  that  port,  and  then  to  rendezvous 
off  Tamatave,  where,  should  the  Malagasy  not  concede  the 
reparation  demanded  by  the  French  commissioners,  Admiral 
Pierre  was  empowered  to  take  possession  of  that  port  and 
collect  the  customs  up  to  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  due. 

Admiral  Pierre  fulfilled  his  commission  to  the  letter,  and  May  16. 
announced  by  telegram  from  Zanzibar  on  the  23d  May  that  he  ment  and" 
had  wiped  out  ("  j'ai  fait  disparaitre ")  the  Hova  posts  on  the  occupation 
north-west  coast  and  had  taken  Mojanga  on  the  16th  May.  °     ojatlga" 
The  French  force  had  further  destroyed  thirty  guns,  put  to  flight 
2000  soldiers,  and  taken  possession  of  the  customs.     The  occupa- 
tion was  firmly  established  and  the  French  experienced  no  loss. 

By  the  31st  May  Admiral  Pierre  had  assembled  his  May  31. 
division  off  Tamatave.  The  following  vessels  were  under  his 
command  :  "  La  Flore,"  "  Le  Forfait,"  "  Le  Beautemps-Beaupre," 
"  Le  Boursaint,"  "  La  Creuse,"  and  "  La  Mevre."  At  sunrise 
on  the  10th  June  the  above-named  vessels  opened  fire  upon  jnne  10. 
the  fort  of  Tamatave,  and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  that 
work  was  abandoned  by  the  Hova  troops,  who  retreated  to  an 
intrenched    position    at    Manjakandrianombana,    about    three 
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miles  west  of  Tamatave.  Another  party  of  Hova  soldiers 
retired  to  Ivondrona.  The  French  landed  on  the  following  day 
and  occupied  the  fort,  which  was  found  deserted,  with  merely 
a  few  muskets  and  a  small  amount  of  silver.  Meantime  the 
vessels  bombarded  the  entrenched  camp  at  a  range  of  7500 
metres,  where  the  Madagascar  force  remained  in  position. 

On  the  12th  June  "  Le  Forfait"  and  "  Le  Mevre"  bom- 
barded Ivondrona;  and  simultaneously  "Le  Beautemps-Beaupre" 
and  "  Le  Boursaint "  attacked  Fenoarivo,  to  the  north,  driving 
the  Hova  troops  out  of  the  post  of  Mahambo  and  destroying 
the  huts  and  customs  establishment.  On  the  13th  the  village 
of  Foule  Point  was  destroyed  in  like  manner. 

A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  at  Tamatave,  and  the  French 
admiral,  who  was  suffering  from  mental  disorder  consequent  on 
bodily  disease,  provoked  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  by  his 
somewhat  arbitrary  measures,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here. 
A  missionary,  Mr.   Shaw,  was  confined  on  board  "La  Flore"; 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pakenham  Captain  Johnstone  of  H.M.S. 
"Dryad"  took  over  the  archives  of  the  British  consulate  and 
acted  as  consular  agent  in  the  interests  of  the  British  subjects. 
Meantime  the  news  of  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Mojanga  and  Anorontsanga  reached  Antananarivo  by  the  24th 
May,  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was  publicly  made 
known  to  the  notables  by  the  prime  minister  on  the  following 
day.      A  kabary  was  assembled,  and  the  popular  outcry  arose 
to  expel  the  French  residents  from  the  city.     Kainilaiarivony 
imposed  silence,  and  gave  the  following  as  the  queen's  deter- 
mination :   "  Behold  the  words    of   our   Sovereign !      Admiral 
Pierre  only  gave  one  hour's  notice  to  the  garrison  of  Mojanga 
before  bombarding  that  post.      The  queen  accords   until  the 
30  th  May  to  all  the  French,  who  by  that  date  must  leave 
Antananarivo."      This  was  five   days'  notice,  and  notice  was 
given  that  any  one  who  should  harm  the  French  who  were 
under  the  queen's  protection  should  suffer  death.     Accordingly 
on  the  30th  May  all  the  French  residents  at  the  capital  left  under 
escort,  halting  at  Ambohimalaza ;  the  party  reached  Ivondrona 
on  the  21st  June,  where  they  were  met  by  a  French  escort,  and 
the  last  party  of  refugees  reached  Tamatave  by  the  23d  June. 
Madagascar  was  now  at  openly  declared  war  with  France. 

[Later  events  are  detailed  at  full  length  in  chapter  xvi., 
which  deals  with  the  development  of  the  French  dispute  with 
the  Government  of  Eanavalona  II.] 


APPENDIX   A. 

French  Views  on  the  alleged  Eetrocession  of  Madagascar 
to  France,  181 4-1 8  2  0.1 

In  1810  the  islands  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  were  taken  by  the  English 
under  General  Abercrombie,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  English 
authorities  sent  a  detachment  to  Foule  Point  and  another  to  Tamatave  to 
take  possession  of  the  forts  formerly  occupied  by  the  French  in  Madagascar. 
M.  Sylvain  Roux  capitulated  to  the  English  in  1811,  but  (according  to 
M.  Pauliat)  the  English  did  not  occupy  any  portion  of  the  littoral,  but 
contented  themselves  with  destroying  the  French  forts.  Thus  up  to 
1811  MM.  Pauliat  and  De  Lanessan  claim  that  France  alone  had  possessed 
effective  colonial  rights  in  Madagascar. 

"  Apres  ce  qui  precede,  il  est  effectivement  indiscutable  pour  tous 
qu'a  la  fin  du  siecle  dernier,  et  jusqu'a  la  capitulation  de  1811,  Mada- 
gascar, de  par  le  '  droit  des  gens '  qui  reglait  la  possession  des  territoires 
vierges  de  l'Amerique,  de  TAfrique  et  des  Indes,  etait  une  contree  ap- 
partenant  en  toute  souverainete  a  notre  pays"  (Madagascar,  by  Louis 
Pauliat,  1884,  p.  49). 

When  the  English  took  Tamatave  from  the  French  in  1811  they 
employed  Jean  Rene  (whose  father  was  a  Frenchman,  but  whose  mother 
was  a  Malagasy  princess  of  the  family  of  Zafiraminy)  as  an  interpreter 
with  the  natives ;  and  when  the  English  troops  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  place  on  account  of  the  fever  which  swept  away  almost  all 
their  garrison,  Jean  Rene  was  appointed  by  Governor  Farquhar  to  be 
chief  of  Tamatave.  The  brother  of  Rene,  Fisatra,  having  previously  been 
appointed  by  M.  Sylvain  Roux,  the  French  agent,  as  chief  of  the  Betsim- 
isaraka  and  Betanimena  tribes,  with  his  headquarters  at  Ivondrona,  had 
been  supplied  with  arms  and  greatly  extended  his  dominions. 

In  1815  Governor  Farquhar  received  orders  from  his  Government  at 
home  to  regard  the  island  of  Madagascar  as  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Mauritius,  and  he  despatched  a  party  of  English  to  form  an  establishment 
at  Port  Loke  under  Mr.  Birch.  This  gentleman's  party  was  destroyed 
by  a  chief  named  Tsitsipy,  but  another  expedition  of  English  under 
Captain  Le  Sage  re-established  friendly  terms  with  the  natives  and 
obtained  a  large  concession  of  ground,  which,  however,  was  never  regularly 
occupied.  Meantime  Governor  Farquhar  notified  to  General  de  Bouvet, 
governor  of  Reunion,  the  decision  of  his  Government  in  a  letter,  dated 
Port  Louis,   25th   May  1816.     A  translation  of  this  letter  and  corre- 

1  See  the  Times,  18th  August  1885  ;  also  chapter  xvi. 
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spondence  ensuing  is  given  at  length  in  Annexe  F  of  M.  cle  Lanessan's 
report  of  1884,  under  the  head  of  "Lettres  relatives  aux  pretentions  de 
l'Angleterre  sur  Madagascar,  a  l'abandon  de  ces  pretentions  et  a  la  re- 
trocession de  Madagascar  a  la  France  par  l'Angleterre." 

In  the  first,  Mr.  Farquhar  has  the  honour  to  inform  his  Excellency 
General  de  Bouvet  that,  by  a  despatch  from  the  ministers  of  his  Majesty, 
bearing  date  2d  November  1815,  he  had  received  orders  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  Majesty  to  consider  the  island  of  Madagascar  as  having  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  under  the  general  description  of  the  dependencies 
of  the  Isle  of  France.  He  had  been  further  ordered  to  maintain  and 
reserve  to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  exercise  of  all  the  rights  which 
France  formerly  enjoyed.  The  ministers  of  his  Majesty  observed,  he 
added,  that  they  did  not  conceive  how  the  French  officer  commanding  at 
Reunion  could  establish  pretensions  to  the  possessions  formerly  occupied 
by  France  in  Madagascar,  or  to  carry  on  trade  with  that  island.  They 
observed,  besides,  that  if  the  island  of  Reunion  found  it  necessary  or  had 
reason  to  fear  she  might  miss  the  supplies  formerly  derived  from  Mada- 
gascar, the  governor  of  Reunion  should  obtain  permission  from  the 
governor  of  Mauritius  to  trade  with  Madagascar.  In  this  case  the 
governor  of  Mauritius  should  consider  himself  authorised  to  grant  licences 
to  French  vessels  for  traffic  between  Reunion  and  certain  ports  of 
Madagascar,  of  such  articles  of  provision  and  other  necessaries  which  might 
be  requested  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bourbon,  etc.  etc. 

Then  follows  a  letter  from  the  English  Government  to  the  governor 
of  Mauritius. 

"London,  18^  October  1816. 

"  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  is  willing  to  admit  the  interpretation  which  the  French 
Government  gives  to  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  30th  May  1814, 
which  stipulates  the  restitution  of  certain  colonies,  etc.,  which  France 
possessed  on  the  1st  January  1792,  in  the  seas  and  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,1  and  I  transmit  to  you  in  consequence  the  orders  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  which  are  that  you  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  remit  to  the  French  authorities  at  Bourbon  the  establishments 
which  the  French  Government  possessed  on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  at 
the  date  above  mentioned. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

(Signed)  "Bathurst." 

The  next  communication  is  from  the  Vicomte  du  Bouchage,  minister 

1  Art.  8  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  runs  as  follows  : — "Sa  Majeste  Britannique, 
stipulant  pour  elle  et  pour  ses  allies,  s'engage  a  restituer  a  Sa  Majeste  Tres 
Chretienne,  dans  les  delais  qui  seront  ci-apres  fixes  les  colonies,  pecheries,  corap- 
toirs,  et  etablissements  de  tous  genres  que  la  France  posseclait  au  ler  Janvier 
1792  dans  les  mers  et  sur  les  continents  de  lAmerique,  de  FAfrique,  et  de  TAsie, 
a  l'exception  toutefois  des  iles  de  Tabago  et  de  Sainte- Lucie  et  de  l'ile  de  France 
et  de  ses  dependances,  nommement  Rodrigues  et  les  Seychelles,  lesquelles  Sa 
Majeste  Tres  Chretienne  cede  en  toute  propriete  et  souverainete  a  Sa  Majeste 
Britannique."  M.  Louis  Pauliat  after  quoting  this  article  adds: — "On  serait 
fort  embarrasse  de  trouver  dans  cet  article  une  mention  quelconque  de  Mada- 
gascar. Aussi  etait-ce  parmi  les  dependances  non  designees  de  l'ile  de  France 
que  le  ministere  Britannique  avait  juge  bon  de  la  ranger  pour  se  l'attribuer  "  (p.  50). 
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for  marine  and  the  colonies,  addressed  to  MM.  les  Commandants  pour  le 
Koi  et  Commissaire  General  Ordonnateur  a  Tile  Reunion.1  He  writes 
that  he  has  found,  accompanying  the  .letter  which  M.  Desbassayns  had 
addressed  him  from  London,  a  copy  of  the  orders  given  by  the  British 
Cabinet  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  for  the  retrocession  to  France  of  the 
establishments  which  she  possessed  in  Madagascar  at  the  date  of  the  1st 
January  1792.  The  intention  of  the  king  was  that  repossession  of  these 
establishments  should  be  taken  without  delay,  and  necessary  powers  were 
forwarded  for  carrying  out  the  said  repossession.  M.  Desbassayns  had 
proposed  to  the  minister  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  the  good 
season  to  visit  the  island  himself  and  make  personal  inquiries  on  the  spot 
as  to  the  advantages  which  France  could  obtain  there.  The  minister 
approved  of  M.  Desbassayns  making  this  journey  as  soon  as  the  business 
of  his  administration  and  other  circumstances  permitted.  He  desired  that 
a  complete  report  of  his  observations  and  investigations  might  be 
detailed  in  a  Memoire  and  transmitted  to  him  together  with  such  pro- 
positions as  might  be  suggested  for  the  administration  of  the  establish- 
ments. Until  these  propositions  had  been  decided  on  the  commissioners 
w^ere  to  confine  themselves  to  sending  out  a  commercial  agent  at  a 
moderate  salary,  together  with  as  many  men  as  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  French  flag.  The  commissioners  wTere  further 
enjoined  to  keep  the  minister  regularly  informed  of  all  that  took  place, 
etc.2 

1  Par  une  depeche  en  date  du  31  decembre  1816,  le  Vicomte  Dubochage, 
ministre  de  la  Marine,  chargea  le  Commandant  pour  le  Roi  a  Bourbon  et  le 
Commissaire  general  Ordonnateur  de  cette  colonie,  d'entrer  en  negociations  avec 
le  Gouverneur  de  Maurice  pour  la  retrocession  de  Madagascar  a  la  France.  II 
leur  prescrivait  de  "  demander  la  restitution  'pure  et  simple  de  Vile  de  Madagascar, 
comme  ayant  ete  laissee  a  la  France  en  toute  propriety  par  le  traite  du  30  mai 
1814"  (Report  by  M.  de  Lanessan,  7th  July  1884,  p.  4). 

2  "Pouvoirs  et  instructions  pour  les  sieurs  Chevalier  de  la  Fitte  du  Courteil, 
Marechal  des  camps  et  armees  du  Roi,  Commandant  pour  Sa  Majeste  a  l'ile 
Bourbon  et  baron  Desbassayns  de  Richemont,  Commissaire  general  Ordon- 
nateur de  cette  colonie.  Tous  deux  faisant  office  de  commissaires  a  la  reprise  de 
possession  des  etablissements  francais  de  Madagascar. 

"  Le  Eoi  me  charge  de  vous  munir  des  pouvoirs  et  instructions  qui  suivent  pour 
la  reprise  de  possession  des  etablissements  francais  dans  l'ile  de  Madagascar,  qui 
doivent  etre  remis  a  la  France,  conformement  aux  dispositions  du  traite  du  30 
mai  1814.  En  consequence,  vous  recevrez  ces  etablissements  du  gouverneur  de 
l'ile  Maurice  qui,  par  un  ordre  du  ministere  de  S.M.B.,  en  date  du  18  octobre, 
dont  le  sieur  baron  Desbassayns,  l'un  de  vous,  a  recu  a  Londres  le  triplicata,  a 
ete  autorise  a  en  faire  la  restitution.  A  cet  effet,  vous  conviendrez  avec  ce 
gouverneur  du  mode  de  la  remise  et  de  son  epoque,  qui  devra  etre  la  plus  pro- 
chaine  qu'il  se  pourra.  Au  reste,  toute  forme  sera  satisfaisante  des  qu'il  y  aura 
egalite  dans  les  protocoled  respectifs. 

' '  Vous  eviterez  d'elever  des  difficultes  non  fondees,  mais  s'il  vous  en  etait 
fait  qui  vous  parussent  telles,  vous  en  stipuleriez  le  renvoi  aux  deux  gouverne- 
ments  et  vous  m'en  rendriez  compte. 

' '  Vous  garderez,  dans  vos  mains,  les  doubles  des  acte  de  remise  et  de 
reception  et  vous  m'en  adresserez  par  triplicata  des  ampliations  en  bonne  forme. 

"A  Paris,  te  4  Mars  1817., 

"Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  department  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies. 

(Signe)  "  Vicomte  du  Bouchage." 
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The  fourth  document  in  the  correspondence  is  from  Mr.  Farquhar, 
the  governor  of  Mauritius,  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  take  over 
the  posts  to  he  retroceded  in  Madagascar  : 

"  Government  House,  Port  Louis, 
30th  August  1817. 

"  Messieurs — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  letter,  dated  13th 
August  1817,  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  by  M. 
Lacroix,  capitaine  de  fregate,  etc.  I  have  experienced  a  true  satisfaction 
in  receiving  from  that  officer  the  sentiments  of  friendship  and  good  under- 
standing, on  which  you  desire  to  establish  the  mutual  relations  of  our 
Governments,  etc. 

"  Concerning  Madagascar,  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  received 
last  February  from  his  Majesty's  Government  the  original  of  the  despatch 
to  which  you  refer,  dated  18th  October  1816.  The  instructions  which 
accompanied  the  despatch  ordered  me  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
give  back  to  the  French  authorities  at  Bourbon  the  establishments  which 
France  possessed  on  the  Madagascar  coasts  on  the  1st  January  1792.1 

"  Now,  as  in  a  measure  of  this  importance  it  is  essential  that  I  should 
conform  myself  strictly  to  my  instructions,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  let 
me  know  clearly  and  particularly  what  are  the  establishments  which  you 
look  upon  as  having  belonged  to  France  at  that  precise  date  on  the  coast 
of  Madagascar. 

"  Meantime,  I  beg  your  permission  to  observe  that  the  Mauritius 
Government  have  not  retained  (conserve)  at  Madagascar  any  establish- 
ments on  the  places  and  sites  where  the  French  have  aforetime  fixed  their 
posts  or  stockades  in  this  island.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that 
this  Government  here  has  nothing  to  give  back  to  the  French. 

"  The  measures  taken  by  the  Government  of  Mauritius  have  been  con- 
fined to  forming  treaties  of  friendship,  and  to  keeping  up  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  chiefs  and  natives  of  Madagascar. 

"  In  any  case,  gentlemen,  you  may  be  assured,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall 
have  received  an  answer  to  the  explanations  which  I  believe  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  dispense  with  on  this  subject,  concerning  the  despatch  of 
last  February,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  remove  any  obstacles  which  may 
arise  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  his  Majesty. 

"  At  the  same  time,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  inform  you  that  in  my  opinion  the  ports  of  Madagascar  are  equally 
open  to  all  subjects  of  our  Governments,  and  that  they  have  the  same 
rights  to  establish  commercial  relations. 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  reiterated  the  orders 
already  given  concerning  the  retrocession  of  Eeunion  to  France,  for  all 
the  papers  belonging  to  the  archives  of  Eeunion  which  can  be  found  in 
the  public  offices  of  this  colony  to  be  sent  back,  etc.  etc.  .  .  . 

(Signed)  "  K.  T.  Farquhar." 

1  "  Malgre  les  ordres  formels  de  son  gouvemement,  Sir  Farquhar  ne  consentit 
pas  a  la  restitution  officielle  de  l'ile  de  Madagascar,  pretendant  que  n 'ay ant  fait 
aucun  etablissement  dans  cette  ile,  il  ne  pouvait  rien  restituer  et  que  d'ailleurs 
Madagascar  appartenait  aux  populations  qui  la  peuplent.  II  reconnaissait  d'ail- 
leurs avoir  recu  les  ordres  du  gouvernement  britannique  relatifs  a  la  restitution  " 
(Report  by  M.  de  Lanessan). 
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The  fifth  letter  is  a  long-winded  document  from  the  governor  of  Re-  1817. 
union,  Chevalier  de  Lafitte  du  Courteil  and  his  commissaire-general  to  the  Nov.  7. 
governor  of  Mauritius,  from  which  a  short  extract  or  two  need  only  be 
quoted.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Farquhar's  request  for  a  categorical  knowledge 
of  the  particular  establishments  belonging  to  France  on  the  1st  January 
1792,  the  answer  was,  that  France  at  that  date  had  possessed  for  more 
than  150  years  the  sovereignty  of  Madagascar  on  the  same  titles  that 
different  powers,  especially  England,  exercised  a  similar  sovereignty  over 
coasts  of  great  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These  titles  con- 
sisted of  the  act  of  taking  possession  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  the  same 
uncontested.  The  proofs  of  the  taking  of  possession  of  Madagascar  by 
France  still  existed  at  Fort  Dauphin,  and  on  other  points  of  the  island. 
The  narrative  of  Governor  Flacourt,  the  memoirs  of  Benyowsky,  and  a 
great  number  of  works  published  long  ago,  furnished  full  evidence  ;  and, 
in  fact,  public  notoriety  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact.  France,  it 
was  true,  had  more  particularly  exercised  her  sovereignty  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  from  Cape  Ste.  Marie  to  Cape  Amber.  The  principal 
establishments  which  she  had  formed  were — that  at  Fort  Dauphin,  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  all  the  French  establishments 
beyond  the  Cape  ;  that  of  Ste.  Marie,  which  island  had  been  wholly  con- 
ceded by  a  malate  prince  ;  those  of  Feucheres,  of  Antongil  Bay,  of  Foule 
Point,  Tamatave,  etc. ;  besides  these  establishments  France  had  had  on 
various  occasions,  as  required  by  the  necessities  of  commerce,  agents  at 
all  the  intermediate  points  along  the  whole  of  the  east  coast,  where  she 
had  an  exclusive  commerce  with  the  natives. 

In  his  letter  to  M.  Martin  de  Lacroix,  Mr.  Farquhar  had  stated 
that  he  considered  the  territory  of  Madagascar  as  the  property  of  the 
natives.  This  observation  appeared  to  M.  du  Courteil  as  irrelevant  to 
the  question  between  them,  and  a  point  of  discussion  between  France  and 
the  natives  themselves.  The  essential  point  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments was  to  ascertain  whether,  since  France  had  taken  possession  of 
Madagascar  a  century  and  a  half  ago  without  her  possession  having  ever 
been  disputed,  she  was  not  really  sovereign  of  that  island  in  the  eyes  of 
the  European  powers.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  since  Mr.  Farquhar  had 
been  ordered  to  regard  Madagascar  as  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius 
by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  justified  in  according 
licences  to  the  French  colonists  of  Bourbon  to  trade  there,  now,  that  the 
just  interpretation  of  the  treaty  was  admitted  by  England,  the  rights  of 
France  over  Madagascar  were  to  be  resumed  in  their  entirety,  etc.  etc. 
Allusion  was  further  made  to  Captain  Baudin  of  the  French  navy  having 
been  prevented  by  the  governor  of  Botany  Bay  from  making  any  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Australia. 

M.  du  Courteil  was  recalled  to  France  in  1818,  apparently  in  disgrace  ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Pierre  Milius  as  governor  of  Bourbon.  The 
latter  arrived  at  Port  Louis  on  board  the  corvette  "  Le  Golo "  in  Sep- 
tember 1818,  and  announced  his  arrival  to  the  acting  governor,  Major- 
General  Hall,1  in  the  letter  which  forms  the  last  of  the  series  published 

1  Governor  Farquhar  embarked  for  England  on  19th  November  1817,  leaving  the 
reins  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  Major-General  Hall,  whose  great  aim  was  to 
annul  as  far  as  possible  all  the  official  acts  of  his  predecessor.  Governor  Farquhar 
returned  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  island  in  July  1820.     It  is  very  doubtful 
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in  the  appendix  to  M.  de  Lanessan's  Eeport.  He  writes  very  courteously 
to  General  Hall  to  say  that  he  is  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  friendly 
discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  French  rights  in  Madagascar  ;  and 
apparently  the  personal  interviews  were  satisfactorily  terminated,  as 
shortly  afterwards  "  Le  Golo,"  commanded  by  Baron  de  Mackau,  sailed 
for  Madagascar  and  retook  possession  of  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  on  the  15  th 
October,  and  that  of  Tintingue1  on  the  4th  November  1818.  The  formal 
"  actes  de  reprise  de  possession  des  etablissements  francais  de  Madagascar," 
declaring  and  recording  the  above  events,  are  published  in  Annexe  G  of 
M.  de  Lanessan's  Eeport.2  From  these  it  appears  that  M.  Jean-Baptiste 
Silvain  Roux  was  charged  by  the  government  of  Bourbon,  as  commercial 
agent,  to  retake  possession  of  the  establishments  above  mentioned. 

Let  us  here  give  the  French  view  of  the  retrocession  of  the  old  French 
trading  posts,  such  as  they  were,  as  presented  by  M.  Louis  Pauliat  in  his 
lately  published  pamphlet,  Madagascar,  published  by  Calmann  Levy, 
1884. 

"  II  n'etait  guere  admissible  que  les  plenipotentiaries  qui  avaient  pris 
la  peine  de  nommer  en  toutes  lettres  les  Seychelles  et  Rodriguez,  eussent 
eu  l'intention  de  nous  oter  Madagascar  sans  le  dire  positivement.  Cela 
tombait  tellement  sous  le  sens  qu'aux  premieres  reclamations  de  notre 
cabinet,  le  gouvernement  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  dut  en  convenir,  et  qu'a 
la  fin  cle  1816,  il  nous  avisait  que,  par  depeche  du  18  octobre  de  la  meme 
annee,  il  ordonnait  a  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  de  remettre  a  radministration  de 
Bourbon  les  anciens  etablissements  francais  de  Madagascar,  et  de  retirer 
de  Tamatave  et  de  Foule  pointe  leur  garnison  britannique. 

"  L'evacuation  eut  effectivement  lieu  [see  Mr.  Farquhar s  statement  that 
the  English  had  no  posts  to  give  up],  et  des  le  mois  de  mars  1817,  et 
dans  le  courant  de  1818  les  vaisseaux  de  la  France  visitaient  tous  les 
points  importantes  de  la  cote,  y  faisant  acte  de  possession  et  cle  souver- 
ainete. 

"  Une  chose  ressortait  de  ce  differend  si  promptement  tranche  avec 
l'Angleterre  :  c'est  que  nos  droits  sur  Madagascar,  qui  reposaient  anteri- 
eurement  sur  le  droit  des  gens,  se  trouvaient,  de  l'aveu  du  gouvernement 
britannique,  implicitement  reconnus  par  les  traites  de  1815  et  fortifies  en 
consequence  de  la  consecration  du  droit  Europeen. 

"  Or,  depuis  1815,  rien  n'est  venu,  en  quoi  que  ce  soit,  infirmer  nos 
droits  sur  Madagascar.  Tels  ils  etaient  alors,  tels  ils  sont  restes.  Et  si 
nous  sommes  encore  a  les  faire  valoir,  la  cause  en  est,  partie  au  peu 
d'efforts  que  nos  gouvernements  ont    faits  a  cet  egard,  mais  beaucoup 


if  these  "  actes  de  reprise  "  would  have  been  permitted  had  Governor  Farquhar 
remained  in  the  Mascarene  seas. 

1  Tintingue  or  Fort  Bourbon  is  stated  to  include  all  the  country  between 
Cape  Bellones  and  the  river  Iazafy,  i.e.  from  16°  14',  lat.  S.  to  17°  27'  lat.  S., 
"lesquels  pays  ont  etes  occupes  de  temps  immemorial  par  les  francais,  le  pre- 
sent acte  fait  sans  prejudice  des  droits  de  La  France,  sur  d'autres  parties  de  l'ile." 
No  actual  settlements  were  made  by  the  French  at  this  period. 

2  "  Fatigue  de  ces  lenteurs  le  gouverneur  de  Bourbon  fit  proceder,  au  nom  du 
roi  de  France  a  la  reprise  de  possession  de  notre  colonie.  Ce  qui  eut  lieu  sans 
que  le  gouverneur  de  Maurice  fit  entendre  la  moindre  protestation.  II  est  certain, 
du  reste,  qu'il  avait  agi  contrairement  aux  ordres  du  gouvernement  britannique  " 
(Report  by  M.  de  Lanessan,  p.  4). 
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surtout  aux  difficultes  que  l'Angleterre  nous  y  a  plus  ou  moins  indirecte- 
ment  suscitees. 

"  Par  sa  depeche  du  18  octobre  1816,  nous  recevions  de  l'Angleterre 
une  satisfaction  aussi  complete  qu'on  la  pouvait  desirer.  Tout  par  conse- 
quent, aurait  permis  de  supposer  qu'entre  elle  et  nous  la  question  de 
Madagascar  etait  completement  videe.  Mais  il  aurait  fallu  compter  sans 
la  liaine  passce  a  l'etat  d'instinct  que  l'Angleterre  eprouvait  alors  pour  la 
France,  et  dont  elle  n'a  mallieureusement  pas  encore  su  se  depouiller  tout 
a  fait. 

"  Cette  satisfaction  devait  au  contraire  simplement  signifier  pour  le 
ministre  britannique,  que  les  Anglais  renonoaient  a  s'approprier  Mada- 
gascar par  une  interpretation  leonine  des  traites  de  1815,  mais  qu'ils 
n'etaient  nullement  decides  a  ne  pas  employer  d'autres  moyens  pour  y 
arriver. 

"Dans  cette  depeche,  le  ministre  anglais  ajoutait-il  quelque  instruction 
secrete,  enjoignant  a  Sir  Eobert  Farquhar  de  faire  tout  au  monde  afin  de 
nous  rendre  l'occupation  de  Madagascar  impossible  et  pour  que  cette  ile 
passat  sous  la  domination  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  %  Ou  bien  est-ce  de  sa 
propre  initiative  que  le  gouverneur  de  Maurice  entreprit  une  politique 
de  ce  genre,  politique  qu'il  aurait  fait  ensuite  admettre  par  son  gouverne- 
ment  ?  des  archives  du  '  Foreign  Office'  pourraient  seules  nous  renseiguer 
a  ce  sujet. 

"  Une  chose  certaine,  c'est  que,  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  a  fait  contre  nous 
a  Madagascar,  Farquhar  n'a  jamais  &t&  desavoue  par  son  ministre,  et 
qu'a  partir  de  1817  des  le  lendemain  meme  du  jour  oil  on  lui  ordonnait 
d'evacuer  nos  anciens  etablissements,  il  se  mettait  a  l'osuvre  dans  le  double 
but  d'empecher  la  France  d'exercer  ses  droits  a  Madagascar  et  de  faire  que 
l'Angleterre,  qui  n'avait  aucun  droit  sur  la  contree,  put  parvenir  un  jour 
a  nous  y  supplanter. 

"  Farquhar  depensa  a  cette  besogne  une  telle  fecondite  de  ressources 
et  une  tenacite  frisant  si  bien  le  genie,  que  peu  s'en  est  fallu  qu'il  ne 
reussit. 

"  C'est  a  Farquhar  que  Madagascar  est  redevable  du  cercle  inoui 
d'epreuves  et  de  miseres  dans  lequel  elle  se  debat  depuis  soixante-dix  ans, 
et  dont  il  s'agit  actuellement  de  la  faire  sortir.  C'est  aux  obstacles  accu- 
mules  par  lui  contre  la  France  que  toutes  nos  tentatives  d'occupation, 
clans  le  cours  du  xixe  siecle,  doivent  d'avoir  echoue.  Et  c'est  l'etat  de 
choses  tout  artificiel  qu'il  a  cree  sur  le  moment,  avec  le  dessein  de  realiser 
sa  politique  personelle  ou  celle  de  son  ministre,  qui  sert  encore  de  nos 
jours  au  gouvernement  anglais  pour  nous  contrecarrer. 

"Bien  qu'il  soit  mort  depuis  pres  de  cinquante  annees,  on  pourrait 
presque  dire  que  c'est  toujours  contre  Robert  Farquhar  que  nous  luttons 
aujourd'hui." 

Meantime  it  will  be  as  well  to  examine  what  Mr.  Farquhar  had  been 
about  during  the  years  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  1814-15.  He  was 
essentially  a  man  of  action,  and  while  the  French  were  writing  about 
their  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Madagascar  the 
governor  of  Mauritius  was  taking  energetic  measures  to  establish  a  practical 
hold  on  the  dominant  tribes  of  the  great  island.  It  will  be  observed 
that  hitherto  not  a  word  about  the  inland  tribes  has  occurred  in  the 
correspondence  relative  to  Madagascar  ;  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
and  nominal  sovereign  rights  over  the  island  of  Madagascar  have  formed 
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up  to  this  date  the  demands  of  the  French  colonial  and  naval  authorities. 
The  French  wanted  some  harbours  for  their  navy  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  harbours  of  Port  Louis  and  Grand  Port  in  Mauritius,  as  there 
are  no  natural  ports  in  Reunion.  Supplies  of  rice  and  oxen  and  slaves 
were  alone  required  from  the  coast  tribes  of  Madagascar  for  Reunion. 

No  sooner  did  Madagascar  come  within  the  influence  of  Great  Britain 
by  her  having  taken  possession  of  Mauritius  than  a  series  of  efforts  was 
commenced  with  a  view  to  the  annihilation  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  through- 
out that  extensive  island.  Mr.  Robert  Farquhar  was  determined  that  no 
exertions  on  his  part  should  be  spared  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  and  his 
talent  and  labour  were  finally  successful.  In  the  archives  of  Mauritius 
he  was  able  to  obtain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  interior 
provinces  of  Madagascar,  together  with  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
power,  resources,  and  dispositions  of  their  different  chiefs  ;  and  he  was 
at  once  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  province  of  Ankova  or  Imerina 
was  by  far  the  most  important  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  on  inquiry 
he  found  that  the  Hovas  had  latterly  become  powerful  amongst  the 
surrounding  tribes,  and  that  they  were  ruled  over  by  an  energetic  and 
warlike  young  prince  named  Radama.  He  at  once  perceived  that  timely 
assistance  rendered  to  this  intelligent  prince  would  secure  the  potent 
influence  of  England  throughout  the  island.1 

Whilst  Lord  Bathurst  was  instructing  the  governor  of  Mauritius  to 
give  up  the  old  French  trading-posts  to  the  Bourbonnais,  a  letter  dated 
12th  September  1816  was  on  its  way  to  England  from  Mr.  Farquhar 
explaining  his  views  and  intentions  regarding  Radama.  He  announced 
the  arrival  at  Port  Louis  of  Ratifika  and  Rahovy,  two  young  brothers  of 
Radama,  king  of  the  Hovas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  of  Mada- 
gascar : — "  The  different  chiefs  and  sovereigns  of  the  island  had  been 
inspired  with  much  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  British  Government  by 
the  artifices  of  such  of  the  French  traders  as  had  been  interested  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  whose  traffic  was  suppressed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
British  Government  in  these  islands.  I  therefore  thought  it  indispensably 
necessary  for  preserving  the  harmony  which  should  subsist  between  the 
British  merchants  and  other  subjects  settled  at  Madagascar,  and  the  native 
princes,  to  send  a  person  properly  qualified  to  the  latter,  in  the  hopes  of 
forming  a  lasting  peace,  and  procuring  protection  to  his  Majesty's  subjects 

1  "Eh  bien  !  c'est  ce  Radama,  dont  personne  n'avait  jamais  entendu  parler 
et  d'ont  l'existence.  n'avait  probablement  ete  revel  ee  a  Farquhar  que  par  les 
marchands  d'esclaves  de  Maurice  allant  faire  des  achats  dans  Ankova,  c'est  ce 
Radama,  disons  nous,  sur  lequel  le  gouverneur  de  Maurice  jeta  les  yeux  avec 
l'intention  d'en  faire  le  pivot  principal  de  sa  politique.  Etant  donne  le  plan 
qu'il  s'etait  propose,  Farquhar  avait  senti  qu'il  lui  fallait  avant  tout  un  chef  de 
tribu  quelconque  qu'il  put  sacrer  et  reconnaitre  comme  roi  de  toute  l'ile  de  Mada- 
gascar. Pas  n'est  besoin  d'expliquer  l'interet  de  Farquhar  a  ce  que  l'ile  entiere 
fut  plus  ou  moins  fictivement  soumise  a  un  seul  chef.  Du  moment  en  effet  qu'il 
existerait  un  'roi  de  Madagascar '  il  allait  de  soi  que  l'Angleterre  en  pouvait 
faire  un  allie,  l'opposer  a  la  France,  l'appuyer  j)lus  ou  moins  ostensiblement  contre 
elle.  Et  comme  ce  roi  devait  etre  forcement  dans  l'impossibilite  de  soutenir  par 
lui  meme  son  personage  de  roi  de  Madagascar,  rien  des  lors  ne  devait  etre  facile  a 
la  Grande-Bretagne,  comme  d'avoir  une  grande  influence  sur  lui,  et  par  son  entre- 
mise,  d'etablir  le  protectorat  anglais  dans  l'ile"  {Madagascar,  by  Louis  Pauliat, 
1884,  p.  59). 
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in  that  island.  One  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Chardeneaux,  was  indicated  to  me  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  service,  from  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  different  native  chiefs,  and  particularly  from  the  friendship  which  had 
subsisted  between  him  and  Radaina,  king  of  the  Ovahs,  for  many  years. 
As  my  desire  was  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour,  by  every  amicable 
means,  to  cut  off  one  great  source  of  supply  for  the  slave  traffic,  and  as 
such  a  mission  would  at  first  appear  as  eminently  embracing  the  interests 
of  the  native  princes,  I  was  the  more  disposed  to  accept  the  services  of 
M.  Chardeneaux  on  this  occasion.  Subjoined  is  the  copy  of  a  private 
instruction  on  this  head  which  I  furnished  to  M.  Chardeneaux,  and  his 
answer. 

"  Of  the  brothers  of  Radama,  now  arrived  here,  one  is  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  his  authority  ;  they  are  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  their  prince,  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  nation 
of  Betanimena,  three  ministers  of  the  king  of  Tamatave,  two  chieftains 
of  the  south,  and  a  numerous  suite. 

"  We  have  reason  to  look  on  the  persons  now  here,  on  the  part  of 
their  respective  sovereigns  of  Madagascar,  as  representing  all  that  is 
powerful  in  the  centre  and  on  the  coasts  of  that  vast  island.  Of  those 
sovereigns  the  most  warlike,  most  intelligent,  and  possessing  the  greatest 
means,  is  Radama.  His  people  are  the  most  industrious,  and  farther 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  any  other  nation  of  Madagascar  ;  and 
he  has  incorporated  into  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  and  reduced  to  his 
authority,  all  the  surrounding  petty  states  ;  his  army  consists  of  forty 
thousand  men,  armed  with  firearms.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  friend- 
ship of  so  powerful  a  chieftain  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  useful  in 
assuring  the  safety  and  facilitating  the  commerce  which  may  be  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  replacing  that  traffic  in  slaves  abolished  by  the 
legislature. 

"  These  friendly  bonds  will  no  doubt  be  strengthened,  and  the  prospect 
of  growing  civilisation  opened  by  the  opportunity  now  given  to  the  young 
princes  to  learn  the  arts  and  customs  of  European  life,  and  the  principles 
of  our  religion. 

"  The  king  Radama  is  himself  eager  for  instruction  ;  writes  his 
language  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  is  learning  to  write  French  in 
Roman  letters.  His  brothers,  who  are  arrived  here,  appear  very  intelligent 
for  their  age,  which  is  about  nine  or  ten  years,  and  capable  of  acquiring 
every  requisite  principle  of  morals  and  religion. 

"  There  is  a  British  missionary  here,  of  the  name  of  Le  Bran,  who 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  education  of  the  numerous  class  of 
free  coloured  people  with  which  this  island  abounds  ;  and  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  discretion  as  not  to  have  given  the  smallest 
offence  to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  although  his  employment  is  of  that 
nature  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  by  colonists  in  general.  It  is  my 
intention  to  propose  to  this  man  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Radama,  and 
reside  there,  by  which  means  I  shall  have  constant  communication  with 
the  interior  of  Madagascar,  and  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
friendship  of  that  prince  for  the  mutual  interests  of  our  respective 
countries. 

"  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  not  disapprove  of  these  peaceful  and 
inexpensive  overtures  to  a  more  constant  and  safer  intercourse  with  the 
VOL.  I.  L 
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island  of  Madagascar  ;  means  of  this  nature  will  enable  us  to  push  our 
commerce  farther  than  the  forts  and  garrisons  which  have  hitherto  afforded 
protection  to  the  merchants  who  traded  thither.  The  former  governors 
of  these  islands  have  in  every  period  of  their  history  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  obtain  that  friendly  footing  which  is  now  sought  and  offered  to  us  by 
the  native  princes. 

"  I  shall  not  intrude  longer  upon  your  Lordship's  time  by  any  exposi- 
tion of  the  political  value  of  Madagascar  as  forming  an  appendage  to  the 
British  sovereignty  in  these  seas,  as  my  former  letters  have  been  sufficiently 
explicit  on  that  head  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  means  are  at  present  in  our  hands  of  cutting  off,  in  a  great 
measure,  at  its  source,  the  slave  trade  in  these  seas,  and  that  I  shall  not 
neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  availing  myself  of  them  to  the 
fullest  extent." 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1816)  a  mission  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Farquhar  to  Imerina  under  Captain  Le  Sage,1  and  on  the  4th  February 
a  treaty  was  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  envoy. 

Mr.  Hastie  was  appointed  assistant  agent  to  proceed  up  to  the  capital 
with  Kadama,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  August  1817  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  13th  October  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  complete  treaty 
agreed  to  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  when  he  set  off  for  the  coast, 
accompanied  by  four  of  the  king's  properly  accredited  plenipotentiaries.2 
The  treaty  was  concluded  in  due  form  at  Tamatave  on  the  23d  October 

1  Captain  Le  Sage,  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Farquhar,  had  previously  visited 
Port  Loquez,  where  he  had  exacted  reprisals  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burch  and  his 
party  in  1815  by  insisting  on  the  execution  of  Tsitsipy,  and  a  large  concession  of 
territory,  as  before  mentioned,  was  made  over  to  the  British.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country,  no  further  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Mauritius  to  take  advantage  of  this  concession,  which  was 
abandoned. 

2  "Telles  etaient  les  dispositions  de  ce  traite.  On  comprend  sans  peine  que 
Radama  y  souscrivit  des  deux  mains.  Ainsi,  Radama,  qui  ne  possedait  pas  la 
quarantieme  partie  de  Madagascar,  etait  qualifie  de  '  roi  de  Madagascar  et  de  ses 
dependances,'  et  TAngleterre,  a  qui  le  droit  des  gens  interdisait  de  s'immiscer 
dans  les  affaires  de  ce  pays,  pouvait  y  entretenir  un  resident. 

' '  Le  roman  de  Farquhar,  on  le  voit,  commencait  a  prendre  un  certain  corps. 
II  avait  son  roi,  non  seulement  de  toute  l'ile  de  Madagascar,  mais  encore  de  ses 
dependances  ;  des  relations  etaient  etablies  entre  ce  roi  et  TAngleterre  ;  TAngle- 
terre  pouvait  avoir  aupres  de  lui  un  resident. 

"Le  traite  fut  signe  le  17  octobre  1817  neuf  mois  apres  que  Farquhar  avait 
ete  informe  que,  sur  les  reclamations  de  la  France,  1'Angleterre  renoncait  a  ses 
pretentions  sur  Madagascar. 

"On  conviendra  que  si  Farquhar  etait  un  diplomate  d'imagination,  il  ne 
manquait  pas  de  sens  pratique  et  surtout  qu'il  ne  perdait  pas  son  temps  en 
chemin  "  (Louis  Pauliat,  p.  62). 

"En  echange  de  ces  bons  offices  et  d'un  tribut  annuel  de  2000  dollars  paye 
par  TAngleterre  (1),  celle-ci  obtenait  outre  notre  expulsion  par  voie  indirecte, 
l'abolition  de  la  traite  des  negres,  l'admission  de  pasteurs  a  Tananarive."  Such 
is  the  view  taken  by  M.  Louis  Leroy  in  his  recent  brochure,  Les  Francais  a 
Madagascar  (Delagrave,  1884).  In  a  note  (1)  he  ejaculates:  "  L'orgueilleuse 
Angleterre  tributaire  d'un  roitelet  sauvage  quelle  supreme  habilite  !  et  quelle 
lecon  pour  nous  !"  (p.  167). 
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1817,  and  Mr.  Hastie  hastened  with  it  to  Mauritius,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  9th  November,  immediately  before  the  embarkation  of  Governor 
Farquhar  for  England. 

Before  the  news  of  this  treaty  could  have  reached  Reunion  the 
governor  of  that  island  wrote  to  Mr.  Farquhar  on  the  7th  November  in 
the  despatch  already  quoted  : — 

"  Votre  Excellence  nous  observe  qu'elle  n'a  forme  aucun  etablissement 
a  Madagascar,  et  qu'elle  n'a  par  consequent  aucune  remise  de  territoire  a 
effectuer  a  la  France  ;  mais  en  meme  temps  elle  nous  fait  connaitre  qu'elle 
entretient  des  rapports  politiques  avec  les  chefs  de  cette  ile  et  nous  savons 
d'un  autre  cote  que  les  agents  anglais  y  sont  etablis.  Nous  prenons  la 
liberte  d'observer  que  la  continuation  de  ces  rapports  est  incompatible 
avec  l'exercice  des  droits  de  souverainete  de  la  France.  Nous  n'avons  par 
besoin  d'ailleurs  de  signaler  a  votre  Excellence  tous  les  inconvenients  qui 
pourraient  resulter  de  cet  etat  de  choses.  lis  nous  ont  paru  si  grands  que 
malgre  le  desir  que  nous  avions  de  remplir  les  ordres  qui  nous  sont  donnes 
par  notre  Gouvernement  a  l'egard  de  Madagascar,  nous  avons  prefere  en 
ajourner  l'execution,  plutot  que  de  nous  placer  vis-a-vis  de  votre  Gouverne- 
ment dans  une  situation  aussi  difficile. 

"  Nous  pensons  done  que  la  retrocession  que  nous  sommes  autorises 
de  reclamer,  ne  sera  pleine  et  entiere  qu'autant  que  l'Angleterre  renoncera 
a  entretenir  des  rapports  politiques  avec  Madagascar.  Nous  vous  le 
demandons  comme  un  acte  de  justice  qui  derive  du  traite  de  Paris,  traite 
si  avantageux  a  l'Angleterre  et  si  honorable  pour  elle  qu'elle  doit  mettre 
sa  gloire  a  en  maintenir  scrupuleusement  toutes  les  stipulations." 

So  far  the  English  diplomacy  had  been  in  the  ascendant,  but  it  had 
soon  to  receive  a  severe  check  owing  to  the  crass  perversity  of  an  English 
official  left  in  temporary  power  at  Mauritius.1  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Farquhar  sailed  for  England  on  the  19th  November  ; 
the  government  of  Mauritius,  unfortunately  for  the  good  name  of  England, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  senior  military  officer,  Major-General  Hall,  who 

1  "Cependant,  quels  que  fussent  les  resultats  acquis,  ils  n'etaient  encore  que 
conditionnels  et  preparatoires.  En  premier  lieu  le  traite  passe  avec  Radama  etait 
sans  valeur  diplomatique,  puisque  le  gouverneur  de  Maurice,  faute  de  pouvoirs, 
ne  l'avait  contracte  qu'en  son  nom  personnel  sans  engager  son  Gouvernement. 
Mais  ce  n'etait  pas  tout.  II  y  avait  le  point  essentiel :  mettre  Radama  en 
mesure  de  soutenir  son  titre  de  roi  de  Madagascar.  Avant  de  rien  faire  de  plus, 
il  etait  indispensable  pour  Farquhar  de  se  concerter  avec  le  Foreign  Office.  C'est 
ce  qui  explique  qu'ayant  a  peine  en  main  le  traite  en  question,  avec  les  renseigne- 
ments  complementaires  rapportes  par  Hastie,  nous  le  voyons  s'embarquer  pour 
Londres,  laissant  au  General  Hall  l'interim  du  gouvernement  de  Maurice. 

' '  Durant  cet  interim  qui  se  prolongea  pres  de  deux  annees  toutes  relations 
cesserent  entre  les  Hovas  et  Maurice. 

"Dans  le  courant  de  1818,  ou  voit  seulement  Radama,  qui  avait  fidelement 
rempli  les  engagements  du  traite,  demander  au  gouverneur  de  Maurice  de  tenir 
les  siens.  Mais  est-ce  parce  qu'il  n'etait  pas  au  courant  de  l'intrigue  ?  Serait-ce 
au  contraire  qu'il  se  croyait  astreint  a  une  loyaute  internationale  dont  Farquhar 
ne  paraissait  guere  avoir  le  sens  ?  Toujours  est-il  que  le  General  Hall,  comme 
gouverneur  interimaire,  re<?ut  le  reclamations  du  chef  hova  avec  une  hauteur 
insultante  et  qu'il  se  refusa  a  rien  donner  des  dollars,  des  armes,  ou  des  autres 
objets  convenus.  Radama  fut  outre  de  ce  manquement  a.  la  parole  donnee  et  il 
en  garda  toute  sa  vie  de  la  defiance  contre  les  Anglais  "  (Louis  Pauliat,  p.  62). 
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seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  undoing,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  all 
the  official  acts  of  his  predecessor.  What  motives  prompted  this  unworthy- 
conduct  of  a  military  officer  it  is  impossible  to  judge  now,  but  anyhow 
the  consequences  were  sufficiently  disastrous  and  might  have  been  even 
more  so.  The  first  payment  of  the  subsidy  due  to  Radama  becoming  due 
in  May  1818  Mr.  Hastie,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  proceeded  to  the 
coast,  proposing  to  return  from  Mauritius  with  the  various  articles  stipu- 
lated in  the  agreement.  On  arrival  at  Tamatave  the  British  agent  was 
presented  with  a  letter  from  Major-General  Hall,  recalling  him  from  his 
appointment  and  relinquishing  all  further  intercourse  with  the  Hova 
and  Malagasy  chiefs  ;  further,  Mr.  Hastie  was  informed  that  the  acting 
governor  of  Mauritius  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  subsidy  of  money 
and  arms.  On  reaching  Mauritius  Mr.  Hastie  found  that  his  worst 
fears  were  more  than  realised  and  the  name  of  his  nation  dishonoured 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Hovas.  The  violation  of  the  treaty  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain  was  a  great  shock  to  the  Anglo-Hova  alliance,  and 
the  slave  traffic  was  renewed  with  more  than  its  pristine  vigour  until  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar.  Connected  with  these  events  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  General  Hall  sent  back  the  six  Malagasy  lads  who  had 
been  placed  under  instruction  since  1817 ;  upon  which  Radama  is  said  to 
have  subsequently  remarked  that  although  the  Mauritius  Government  had 
violated  the  treaty  and  discontinued  the  intercourse  with  his  Government, 
he  would  gladly  have  paid  himself  for  the  education  of  the  boys.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  British  Government  severely  disowned  the  act 
of  General  Hall,  who  was  recalled  as  soon  as  possible,  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  John 
Dalrymple  as  temporary  governor  until  the  arrival  of  Major -General 
Ralph  Darling  in  March  1819. 

On  the  first  of  August  1819,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Baron 
Milius,  governor  of  Bourbon,  M.  Francois  Fortune  Albrand  retook  posses- 
sion of  Fort  Dauphin  at  a  kabary  presided  over  by  the  chief  Rabe-fagnien, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  Louis  XVIIL,  the  "reprise  de 
possession"  being  saluted  by  the  French  corvette  "  L'Amaranthe."  And 
three  months  subsequently,  on  the  1 1th  November  of  the  same  year,  the 
same  M.  Albrand  (who  was  acting  as  French  commercial  agent  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  M.  Sylvain  Roux)  arrived  in  the  "Zelee," 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  Serec,  on  the  coast,  where  the  formal  act 
of  repossession  of  the  islands  and  port  of  Saint  Luce  was  duly  per- 
formed. The  "  actes  "  of  both  these  ceremonies  are  duly  attached  to  the 
report  of  M.  de  Lanessan.  These  affairs  were  merely  formal,  and  no 
actual  settlement  was  anywhere  formed  by  the  French  at  this  period. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  mention  these  four  separate 
"actes  de  reprise  de  possession" — of  (l)  Tintingue,  (2)  He  Sainte  Marie, 
(3)  Fort  Dauphin,  and  (4)  Les  lies  et  port  de  Saint  Luce — were  they  not 
made  so  much  of  in  M.  de  Lanessan's  Report  as  being  looked  upon  by  the 
European  powers  as  fully  indicating  the  rights  of  France  over  Madagascar. 

M.  Lanessan  writes: — "A  maintes  reprises,  la  France  a  plante  son 
pavilion  sur  divers  points  de  Tile :  elle  a  fait  de  cent  manieres  acte  de 
possession,  et  chaque  fois  elle  a  vu  toutes  les  nations  civilisees  s'incliner 
devant  la  legitimate-  de  ses  actes;  mais  nous  devons  aj outer  qu'elle  n'a 
jamais  fait  des  efforts  necessaires  pour  mettre  en  valeur  cette  importante 
portion  de  son  domaine  colonial.      L'inertie  ou  les  hesitations   de  nos 
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gouvernements  ont  encourage  les  efforts  tentes  depuis  soixante  ans  par 
Time  des  tribus  de  l'tle  pour  arriver  a  la  domination  de  toutes  les  autres. 
Dans  quelques  circonstances  meme,  la  France  a  paru  consacrer  l'usurpation 
de  cette  tribu  par  les  traites  qu'elle  a  daigne  passer  avec  ses  chefs ;  mais 
meme  lorsqu'elle  s'est  montree  le  plus  imprudente  et  le  plus  faible,  elle 
n'a  jamais  consenti  a  l'abandon  de  ses  droits  seculaires." 

Happily  Sir  Eobert  Farquhar  returned  from  England  with  increased 
prestige,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  British 
name  in  Imerina  and  to  put  in  train  the  renewal  of  the  violated  treaty 
with  the  king  of  the  Hovas.  Fortunately  Radama  was  now  beginning  to 
understand  the  superiority  of  a  disciplined  army,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  renewal  of  a  good  understanding  with  a 
maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain,  which  was  willing  to  supply  him  with 
the  sinews  of  war  in  the  shape  of  money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  instruction. 
Mr.  Hastie  was  again  despatched  to  Antananarivo  in  September  1820,  and 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  on  taking  leave  of  these  gentlemen 
remarked  to  the  British  agent :  "  Sir  !  your  object  is  strictly  political ; 
you  will  therefore  not  interfere  with  religious  work ; "  and  to  the  mission- 
ary, "  Mr.  Jones,  your  object,  sir,  is  strictly  religious ;  you  will  therefore 
not  interfere  with  politics.  Yet,  gentlemen,  you  should  support  and  help 
one  another  to  the  utmost." 

The  British  envoy  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Ankova  on  the  3d  October 
and  at  his  interview  with  Radama  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  felt 
ashamed  and  humbled  at  the  act  of  an  individual  such  as  General  Hall, 
which  had  been  promptly  disavowed  by  the  British  nation;  but  that  the 
sincerity  of  the  British  Government  was  shown  'by  its  desire  to  renew  the 
treaty  without  any  advantage  for  itself,  but  for  the  good  of  Madagascar. 
The  astute  monarch  urged  that  he  feared  little  short  of  an  insurrection 
would  be  occasioned  by  his  again  trying  to  trust  the  English,  and  that  it 
had  already  become  a  kind  of  proverb  amongst  his  subjects — "  False  as 
the  English." 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  October  Radama  demanded  that  artificers 
should  be  sent  to  him  and  that  a  selected  few  of  his  young  men  should  be 
sent  to  England  to  be  instructed.  The  number  was  limited  to  twenty, 
and  Mr.  Hastie  agreed  that  ten  should  be  sent  to  England  and  ten  edu- 
cated in  Mauritius.  This  settled  the  matter,  and  the  treaty  was  publicly 
renewed  on  the  11th  October  1820.  On  the  14th  October  the  king  in 
state  ratified  the  treaty  and  signed  the  new  article  of  proclamation.  The 
British  agent  returned  to  Mauritius,  and  in  due  time  went  back  to  Tamatave 
with  the  articles  and  money  which  in  the  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  he  had  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  should 
be  furnished.  Mr.  Hastie  remained  at  the  capital  as  British  agent, 
making  repeated  journeys  to  the  coast  and  back,  and  constantly  visiting 
Mauritius  to  confer  with  Sir  Robert  Farquhar. 

The  mission  of  the  party  on  board  the  "  Golo,"  under  Baron  de 
Mackau  has  been  alluded  to.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  exploration 
of  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  was  made  by  the  "  Golo,"  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  the  colonisation  of  Madagascar  as  to  find  a  port  for  the  French 
fleets  in  those  waters;  now  that  the  Seychelles  islands,  Rodriguez  and 
Mauritius,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  French  were 
deprived  of  all  their  harbours  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     M.  le  Comte  Mole, 
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the  minister  of  marine,  had  placed  a  special  commission  on  board  the 
"  Golo,"  composed  of  M.  Sylvain  Roux ;  Captain  Schneider,  geographer ; 
M.  Petit,  surveyor;  M.  Br£on,  botanist;  and  a  colonist  of  Bourbon,  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  resources  and  most  advantageous  harbours 
and  sites  on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar.  M.  Sylvain  Roux  returned  to 
France,  taking  with  him  two  Malagasy  boys  to  be  educated  at  Paris,  in 
April  1819. 

Baron  de  Mackau  also  arrived  in  France  at  the  same  period,  bringing 
with  him  a  letter  from  Jean  Rene,  beseeching  the  kindness  of  the  king 
towards  his  son  and  protesting  his  submission  to  the  French  monarch, 
declaring  that  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  intention  of 
the  French  to  form  large  establishments  in  Madagascar,  and  begging  his 
Majesty  to  send  out  savants  and  professors  to  instruct  the  people  whom 
he  governed.  Baron  Portal,  now  minister  of  marine,  brought  this  letter 
under  the  notice  of  the  king  and  presented  the  two  young  Malagasy 
princes,  who  were  placed  in  a  public  school  for  their  education. 

Meantime  Baron  Milius  had  despatched  the  "  Amaranth,"  as  before 
related,  to  Fort  Dauphin  and  Tintingue.  From  all  reports  the  position 
of  Fort  Dauphin  appeared  the  most  advantageous  both  from  sanitary  and 
topographical  points  of  view,  and  some  months  after  the  receipt  of  the 
reports  M.  Portal  brought  before  the  council  of  ministers  a  project  for 
the  colonisation  of  Madagascar  by  the  occupation  of  Ste.  Marie  and 
Tintingue.  The  plan  was  agreed  upon,  subject  to  a  vote  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  the  sum  of  480,000  francs  was  voted  for  the  first 
expenses  in  1820.  The  expedition,  however,  did  not  start  until  1821  on 
board  the  "  Normande  "  (which  was  to  serve  as  a  floating  depot,  hospital, 
and  store  ship),  together  with  the  schooner  "  La  Bacchante,"  destined  to 
keep  up  communication  with  Reunion.  M.  Sylvain  Roux  was  instructed 
"  d'user  d'une  grande  circonspection  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Anglais  qui 
frequenteraient  Madagascar;  mais  d'employer  tous  les  moyens  que  per- 
mettrait  la  prudence  pour  empecher  qu'ils  n'exer§assent  sur  les  chefs 
malegaches  une  influence  nuisible  a  nos  interets"  (D'Escamps,  p.  7). 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Ste.  Marie  in  October  1821,  and  three 
weeks  had  barely  elapsed  when  "l'intrigue1  anglaise  se  demasquait." 
An  English  corvette  2  appeared  unexpectedly  at  Ste.  Marie  and  requested 
officiellement  in  the  name  of  the  authorities  of  the  Cape  and  Mauritius  to 

1  ' '  C'est  probablement  la  qu'est  le  cause  de  la  prolongation  exageree  du  sejour 
de  Farquhar  a  Londres.  Le  ministere  anglais  ne  se  proposait  evidemment  de  le 
lacher  contre  nous,  a  Madagascar,  qu'au  cas  ou  nous  ferions  mine  d'y  vouloir 
mettre  le  pied. 

"Un  fait  qui  autorise  cette  conjecture  ;  c'est  qu'a  la  fin  de  1819,  notre  conseil 
d'amiraute  s'etant  prononce  pour  l'occupation  de  l'ile  Sainte-Marie  afin  d'en  faire, 
avec  la  baie  de  Tintingue  situee  en  face,  le  port  de  notre  station  navale  dans  la 
mer  des  Indes,  Farquhar  etait  de  suite  appele  au  Foreign  Office,  et  qu'avec  l'ordre 
de  regagner  immediatement  son  poste,  on  lui  donnait  tous  les  pouvoirs  necessaires 
pour  traiter  avec  Radama  au  nom  de  l'Angleterre  et  pour  s'opposer,  sous  le 
couvert  des  Hovas,  a  tout  ce  que  nous  voudrions  entreprendre  a  Madagascar. 
Apres  plus  de  deux  annees  d'absence,  Farquhar  quitta  done  Londres  dans  les 
premiers  mois  de  1820.  Et  la  semaine  raeme  de  son  arrivee  a  Maurice  il  s'em- 
pressait  de  reprendre  son  ceuvre  au  point  ou  il  avait  laissee  a  la  fin  de  1817  " 
(Louis  Pauliat,  p.  64). 

2  H.M.S.  "MenaV  Captain  Fairfax  Moresby,  R.N. 
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know  by  what  right  the  French  were  come  to  establish  themselves  at 
Ste.  Marie,  and  what  their  intentions  were  towards  Madagascar  (Lonis 
Pauliat,  p.  69).  Sylvain  Roux,  says  M.  Pauliat,  was  far  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  rights  of  France  to  feel  any  embarrassment  in 
his  reply,  which  was  dignified  and  curt,  as  it  might  well  be.  But  Mr. 
Farquhar  in  the  course  of  the  pourparlers  which  ensued  declared  both  to 
the  authorities  at  Ste.  Marie  and  Reunion  that  he  considered  Madagascar 
— First,  as  an  independent  power,  at  present  united  by  treaties  of  amity 
and  alliance  to  the  King  of  England,  and  upon  whose  territory  no  nation 
whatever  had  any  rights  of  property  beyond  what  that  power  was  dis- 
posed to  admit.  Secondly,  that  it  had  been  notified  by  this  same  power 
to  the  Government  of  Mauritius  and  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  naval  forces  in  those  seas  that  she  would  not  grant,  nor  had 
granted,  the  right  of  proprietorship  on  Madagascar  territory  to  any 
European  nation.1 

In  order  to  give  force  to  his  reply,  and  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in 
vain  protestations,  M.  Eoux  answered  Mr.  Farquhar's  demands  by  sending 
to  the  south  of  Madagascar  an  officer  with  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers 
to  reoccupy  Fort  Dauphin  and  there  hold  a  garrison  (Louis  Pauliat, 
p.  69).  This  being  accomplished,  and  without  caring  further  what  Mr. 
Farquhar  might  say,  Sylvain  Roux  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  to  put  himself  in  nearer  relations  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
country  about  Tintingue,  from  Fenerive  to  Antongil  Bay.  His  overtures 
met  with  full  success.  They  were  so  favourably  received  that  on  the 
20th  March  1822 — that  is,  barely  five  months  after  his  arrival  at  Ste. 
Marie — twelve  chiefs,  in  solemn  conclave  (kabary),  made  an  act  of  alliance 
and  submission  to  France.  "We"  (that  is,  the  French),  says  M.  Pauliat 
(p.  70),  "  would  have  obtained  similar  treaties  at  any  point  whatsoever  in 
this  island  wherever  we  might  have  presented  ourselves."  At  the  news 
of  this  adhesion  (which,  according  to  the  French  view,  depended  only  on 
M.  Roux  to  become  general  amongst  all  the  tribes  of  the  coast)  the 
English  were  "  bouleverses"  alarmed  to  the  utmost.  Such  are,  in  main, 
the  arguments  upon  which  rest  the  claims  of  France  to  the  retrocession  of 
the  posts  on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar  to  her  by  England  (see  ante,  p. 
35). 

1  "Nous  laissons  a  penser  la  stupefaction  de  Sylvain  Roux  devant  ces 
declarations,  dont  le  ton  etait  quelque  peu  comminatoire.  Cependant,  nous  le 
repetons,  comme  il  etait  dans  un  ignorance  complete  de  ce  qui  s'etait  passe  entre 
l'Angleterre  et  les  Hovas,  qu'il  connaissait  tout  au  plus  le  nom,  il  se  crut  la  devant 
une  nouvelle  chicane  analogue  a  celle  de  1816  et  qui  ne  pouvait  que  se  terminer 
de  meme  "  (Louis  Pauliat). 
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Definite  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Signed  at  Paris, 
the  30th  May  1814,  and  confirmed  by  Article  XI.  of  the  Definite 
Treaty  of  20th  November  1815. 


VIII.  Sa  Majeste  Britannique, 
stipulant  pour  elle  et  Ses  Allies, 
s'engage  a  restituer  a  Sa  Majeste 
Tres  Chretienne  dans  les  delais  qui 
seront  ci-apres  fixes,  les  colonies, 
pecheries,  comptoirs,  et  etablisse- 
ments  de  tout  genre  que  la  France 
possedait  au  ler  Janvier  1792,  dans 
les  mers  et  sur  les  continents  de 
l'Amerique,  del'Afrique,et  del'Asie ; 
a  l'exception  toutefois  des  iles  de 
Tabago  et  de  Ste.  Lucie,  et  de  l'ile 
de  France  et  de  ses  dependances, 
nommement  Bodrigue  et  les  Sey- 
chelles, lesquelles  Sa  Majeste  Tres 
Chretienne  cede  en  toute  propriete 
et  souverainete  a  Sa  Majeste  Bri- 
tannique,  comme  aussi  de  la  partie 
de  St.  Domingue  cedee  a  la  France 
par  le  paix  de  Basle,  et  que  Sa 
Majeste  Tres  Chretienne  retrocede 
a  Sa  Majeste  Catholique  en  toute 
propriete  et  souverainete. 


VIII.  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
stipulating  for  Himself  and  His 
Allies,  engages  to  restore  to  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  within  the 
term  which  shall  be  hereafter  fixed, 
the  colonies,  fisheries,  factories,  and 
establishments  of  every  kind,  which 
were  possessed  by  France  on  the 
1st  of  January  1792,  in  the  seas 
and  on  the  continents  of  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia ;  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  the  islands  of 
Tobago  and  Ste.  Lucia,  and  of  the 
Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies, 
especially  Rodrigues  and  the  Sey- 
chelles. Which  several  colonies 
and  possessions  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  cedes  in  full  right  and 
sovereignty  to  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, and  also  the  portion  of  St. 
Domingo  ceded  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Basle,  and  which  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  restores  in 
full  right  and  sovereignty  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty. 
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TREATY. 

Robert  Townsend  Farquhar,  Esq.,  Governor,  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  ;  by 
his  commissioners,  Captain  Stanfell,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  command- 
ing H.M.S.  "Phaeton,"  and  T.  R.  Pye,  Esq.,  Assistant  Agent  for 
His  Excellency's  Government  at  Madagascar,  who  were  vested  with 
full  powers  ;  and  Radama,  King  of  Madagascar  and  its  dependencies, 
by  his  commissioners  Ratzalika,  Rampoole,  Ramanon,  and  Racihato, 
representing  the  said  Radama,  and  with  fully  powers  from  His  Majesty ; 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles  and  conditions  : — 

Art.    1.    It  is  agreed  by  the  parties   to  these  presents  respectively, 
that  the  mutual  confidence,  friendship,  and  brotherhood,  which  are  hereby 
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acknowledged  to  subsist  between  the  contracting  parties,  shall  be  main- 
tained and  perpetuated  for  ever. 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed,  and  the  two  contracting  parties  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  that,  from  the  date  of  this  treaty,  there  shall  be  an  entire 
cessation  and  extinction  through  all  the  dominions  of  King  Radama,  and 
wherever  his  influence  can  extend,  of  the  sale  or  transfer  of  slaves,  or 
other  persons  whatever,  to  be  removed  from  off  the  soil  of  Madagascar, 
into  any  country,  island,  or  dominion  of  any  other  prince,  potentate, 
or  power  whatever ;  and  that  Radama,  King  of  Madagascar,  will 
make  a  proclamation 1  and  a  law,  prohibiting  all  his  subjects  or  persons 
depending  on  him,  in  his  dominions  to  sell  any  slave  to  be  transported 
from  Madagascar,  or  to  aid  or  abet,  or  to  assist  in  any  such  sale,  under 
penalty  that  any  person  so  offending  shall  be  reduced  to  slavery  himself. 

Art.  3.  And  in  consideration  of  this  concession  on  the  part  of 
Radama,  the  King  of  Madagascar,  and  his  nation,  and  in  full  satisfaction 


Proclamation. 

1  Inhabitants  of  Madagascar — You  are  none  of  you  ignorant*of  the  friend- 
si  lip  we  enjoy  with  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  and  the  devoted  attachment  we 
have  avowed  to  him.  His  attention,  unlike  that  of  all  other  foreign  nations 
that  have  visited  our  shores,  has  been  directed  to  increase  our  happiness  and 
prosperity.  He  has  never  deprived  us  of  our  rights  or  our  properties  ;  he  has 
not  suffered  the  white  men  to  carry  off  our  children  into  slavery  ;  he  has  sent 
us  people  to  teach  us  arts  and  industry  unknown  before,  to  defend  us  against 
our  enemies,  and  to  prevent  famine  by  more  extensive  cultivation.  "We  are 
happier  and  safer  since  the  establishment  of  British  dominion  in  our  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  our  good  father  who  has  produced  for  us  these 
blessings. 

His  nation  and  king  have  made  laws  to  prevent  you  from  being  carried  out  of 
your  island  into  slavery ;  and  he  has  punished  such  of  the  whites  as  have  pre- 
sumed to  violate  this  law.  He  has  called  on  us  to  assist  him  in  this  work  for 
our  own  benefit ;  and  he  has  promised  his  powerful  assistance  to  punish  such  as 
may  be  refractory  or  disobedient. 

We  willingly  agree  to  this  proposal  of  our  father  ;  and  we  hereby  declare, 
that  if  any  of  our  subjects,  or  persons  depending  on  our  power,  shall  hencefor- 
ward be  guilty  of  selling  any  slave,  or  other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transported  from  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  person  guilty  shall  be  punished 
by  being  reduced  to  slavery  himself,  and  his  property  shall  be  forfeited  to  me. 

Let  my  subjects,  then,  who  have  slaves,  employ  them  in  planting  rice  and 
other  provisions,  and  in  taking  care  of  their  flocks  ;  in  collecting  beeswax  and 
gums ;  and  in  manufacturing  cloths  and  other  articles,  which  they  can  sell. 
I  set  them  the  first  example  myself  by  abandoning  the  tax  payable  to  me  upon 
the  sale  of  slaves  for  exportation. 

I  direct  my  brother,  Jean  Rene,  and  other  chiefs  upon  the  sea-coast,  to  seize 
for  their  own  use  and  profit  all  such  slaves  as  may  be  attempted  to  be  exported 
in  their  respective  provinces  ;  they  will  also  give  every  support  and  assistance  to 
the  Government  agent  of  Mauritius  in  the  execution  of  his  duties. 

I  command  all  my  subjects  and  dependants,  and  invite  my  allies,  to  abstain 
from  any  maritime  predatory  excursion  whatever  ;  and  more  particularly,  neither 
to  practise  nor  allow  of  any  attack  or  attempt  upon  the  friends  of  our  ally,  the 
British  nation. 

It  has  been  usual  to  make  an  annual  attack  upon  the  Sultan  of  Johanna  and 
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for  the  same,  and  for  the  loss  of  revenue  thereby  incurred  by  Radama, 
King  of  Madagascar,  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  His  Excellency,  the 
governor  of  Mauritius,  do  engage  to  pay  Radama,  yearly,  the  following 
articles  : — 

One  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  silver. 

One  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  of  100  lb.  each. 

One  hundred  English  muskets,  complete  with  accoutrements. 

Ten  thousand  flints. 

Four  hundred  red  jackets  ;  four  hundred  shirts. 

Four  hundred  pair  of  trousers  ;  four  hundred  pair  of  shoes. 

Four  hundred  soldiers'  caps  ;  four  hundred  stocks. 

Twelve  Serjeants'  swords  (regulation),  with  belts. 

Four  hundred  pieces  of  white  cloth  V    T    ,. 

Two  hundred  pieces  of  blue  cloth     J 

A  full-dress  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  all  complete,  for  King  Radama. 

Two  horses. 

Upon  a  certificate  being  received  that  the  said  laws  and  regulations 
and  proclamations  have  been  enforced  the  preceding  quarter;  which 
certificate  shall  be  signed  by  Radama  and  countersigned  by  the  agent 
of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  Farquhar,  resident  at  the  court  of 
Radama. 

Art.  4.  And,  further,  it  is  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties  mutually 
to  protect  the  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  England,  the  King  of  Johanna, 
from  the  predatory  attacks  to  which  he  has  been  for  many  years  annually 
exposed  from  some  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  sea-coast  of  Madagascar, 
and  to  use  every  means  in  their  power,  by  their  subjects,  allies,  and  de- 
pendants, to  put  a  final  end  to  this  system  of  piracy  ;  and  these  pro- 
clamations shall  be  particularly  distributed  in  the  ports,  and  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Madagascar. 

Additional  Article.  The  contracting  parties  agree  in  considering  this 
treaty  as  provisional,  until  ratified  and  confirmed  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  which  ratification 
will  be  forwarded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  King  of  Madagascar 
(Radama),  by  his  ambassador  to  that  court.  This  formality,  however, 
is  not  to  prevent  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  from  being  carried  into 
full  and  complete  effect  from  the  date  hereof. 

the  Comoro  Islands.  Our  good  friend,  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  dissolved  the 
meditated  attack  of  last  year ;  and  we  now  join  with  him  in  forbidding 
any  further  enmity  to  the  king  or  inhabitants  of  the  Comoro  Archipelago,  or 
other  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  North  Archipelago,  under  pain  of  our 
most  severe  displeasure,  and  of  incurring  the  punishment  due  to  pirates,  of  what- 
ever nation  or  people  they  may  be. 

Such  is  my  will  ;  let  it  be  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  this  island  :  it  is  for 
their  own  happiness  and  their  own  safety  to  pay  obedience  to  this  proclamation. 

(Signed)  Ratzalika,  for  Radama. 

Rampoole    \ 
Ramanon    / 
Racihato    (  as  Wltness' 
Ramalaza  ) 
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Done  at  Tamatave,  Island  of  Madagascar,  23d  October  1817. 

(Signed)  Francis  Stanfell, 

Capt.  H.M.S.  "  Phaeton,"  Senior  Naval  Officer 
and  Commissioner. 

Thomas  R.  Pye, 
Agent  to  British  Government 
and  Commissioner. 
Ratzalika,  for  Radama. 
Rampoole 

Racihato  3SS. 

Ramalaza 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  Antananarivo,  11th  October  1820. 

RadAma. 

James  Hastie.1 


APPENDIX    D. 

I. 

Declaration  de  Tsimandr6ho  au  Grand  Roi  de  France,  d' Alger,  de 
Bourbon  et  de  beaucoup  d'autres  lieux. 

Moi  Tsimandroho  de  la  famille  de  l'Or,  ci-devant  roi  de  Vohemar  a 
la  grande  terre  de  Madagascar,  a  present  maitre  d'une  partie  de  Nossi-Be, 
de  Nossi-Faly,  ayant  ete  vaincu  a  la  Grande  Terre  par  les  Hovas  nos 
cruels  ennemis,  je  ne  suis  pas  en  etat  de  me  defendre  contre  leurs  attaques. 
Si  un  autre  roi  ne  vient  a  nos  secours,  nous  sommes  perdus. 

J'ai  reuni  tous  mes  conseillers  et  les  principaux  chefs  pour  deliberer 
sur  ce  que  nous  avions  a  faire.  Nous  reconnaissons  que  le  roi  de  France 
est  capable  de  vaincre  les  Hovas,  et  qu'il  ne  nous  trompera  pas,  s'il  vient 
a  notre  secours,  nous  vivrons  tous  ainsi  que  nos  families. 

C'est  pourquoi  je  me  mets  entre  les  mains  du  grand  roi  de  France.  Je 
lui  donne  mes  terres,  mes  villages  et  tous  mes  sujets.  Je  le  prie  de  nous 
aider  contre  les  Hovas.  Tous  mes  gens  desirent  d'apprendre  a  combattre 
comme  les  Francais  et  d'aller  au  combat  avec  eux. 

Je  desire  beaucoup  me  faire  le  parent  du  roi  de  France.  Qu'il  soit 
mon  pere  et  moi  son  fils.  Je  suivrai  les  ordres  du  roi  de  France,  et  de 
ses  envoyes  dans  ce  pays  ;  s'il  me  dit  de  rester  debout,  je  resterai  debout, 

1  An  additional  treaty  was  also  concluded  on  the  11th  October  1820,  by  which 
twenty  Malagasy  were  to  be  educated  by  the  English  Government,  ten  in  Mauritius 
and  ten  in  England,  besides  which  eight  natives  were  to  be  instructed  in  music 
to  form  a  band  for  the  king. 

Again,  further  new  articles  were  added  to  the  above  treaty  on  31st  May  1823 
by  Captain  Moresby,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  "  Menai,"  and  Jean  Rene,  at  Tamatave, 
by  which  the  English  cruisers  were  permitted  to  search  for  and  capture  slavers  in 
any  river,  creek,  or  estuary  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

The  expenditure  made  by  the  Government  of  Mauritius  on  account  of  the 
subsidies  to  Radama  I.  and  expenses  in  Madagascar  from  1813  to  1826,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £64,278  (D'Escamps,  p.  103). 
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s'il  me  dit  de  m'asseoir,  je  m'assierai ;  s'il  me  dit  de  travailler,  de  com- 
battre,  je  ferai  ce  qu'il  me  dira. 

Nous  ne  savons  rien,  nous  desirons  tous  que  le  roi  de  France  nous 
envoie  des  personnes  pour  nous  enseigner  a  lire  a  £crire,  et  beaucoup 
d'autres  choses. 

[No  date  appears  in  the  above  document,  which  is  given  by  P.  de  la 
Vaissiere,  vol.  i.  p.  111.] 

Traite"  conclu  avec  Tsimiaro.1 

Moi,  Tsimiaro,  fils  de  Tsialan,  roi  d' Ankara,  de  Nossi-Be,  de  Nossi- 
Mitsio,  de  Nossi-Lava,  de  Nossi-Faly,  et  autres  iles  environnant  nos 
possessions  de  la  Grande  Terre,  vous  declare  en  presence  de  mes  freres  et 
de  mes  grands,  que  je  cede  a  Sa  Majeste  Louis  Philippe  ler>  roi  des  Fran- 
cais, tous  mes  droits  sur  les  terres  de  Madagascar,  lesquels  droits  je  tiens 
de  mes  ancetres  et  que  je  lui  fais  cession  de  toutes  les  iles  qui  entourent 
mon  royaume  d' Ankara. — Nous  demandons  a  etre  regardes  par  Sa  Majeste 
le  grand  Eoi  comme  sujets  francais  et  a  etre  traites  comme  tels.  Je  suis 
persuade  que  Sa  Majeste,  le  grand  Roi,  auquel  je  fais  don  de  mes  Etats 
me  considerera  comme  son  fils,  me  protegera  contre  tout  ennemi  et  eloi- 
gnera  de  moi  toute  espece  de  mal.  Je  suis  persuade,  aussi,  que  Sa  Majeste 
le  roi  des  Francais  voudra  bien  etendre  sa  bienveillance  sur  nos  sujets. 
Nous  porterons  desormais  le  nom  de  Francais  ;  quiconque  sera  Pennemi 
du  Grand  Roi  sera  le  notre  et  nous  emploierons  nos  armes  contre  lui  ; 
quiconque  sera  son  allie  sera  le  notre  et  nous  l'aiderons  de  tous  les  moyens 
en  notre  pouvoir.  Si  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  des  Francais  fait  planter  son 
pavilion  sur  un  point  quelconque  de  mes  Etats,  nous  jurons  par  Dieu  et 
par  le  jugement  dernier  que  nous  le  defendrons  jusqu'a  la  mort.  Je 
prie  Sa  Majeste,  le  grand  Roi,  de  nous  envoy er  des  soldats  pour  rester  a 
Nossi-Mitsio  et  un  batiment  de  guerre  pour  nous  proteger  contre  les 
Hovas  ou  tout  autre  ennemi. 

Cet  acte  a  ete  redige  par  moi,  Tsimiaro,  en  presence  de  M.  Passot, 
omcier  de  Sa  Majeste  le  roi  des  Francais,  et  envoye  de  M.  le  Gouverneur 
de  Bourbon,  baron  de  Hell,  de  M.  Jehenne,  commandant  la  gabare  du 
roi  la  "  Prevoyante  "  et  de  tous  les  officiers  de  ce  batiment. 

(Sign£)  Tsimiaro. 

Passot. 

Jehenne. 

G.  Cloue\ 

Souzy. 

Ce  traite  conclu  en  avril  1841,  a  ete  ratine  en  juin  de  la  meme 
annee. 

II. 

1841.  L'Arrete*  de  prise  de  possession  de  la  Cote  ouest  de  Madagascar,  et 

des  iles  de  Nossi-Be  et  de  Nossi-Cumba.2 

Au  nom  du  Roi, — Nous  gouverneur  de  Pile  Bourbon  et  de  ses  depend- 
ances,  vu  l'acte  date  du  12  du  mois  de  Djoumad  1256  de  l'hegire, — 14  juillet 
1840, — par  lequel  la  reine  des  Sakalaves,  Tsioumeka,  de  Tavis  de  son 

1  De  Clerq,  Recueil  des  traites  de  la  France,  p.  597. 

2  Bulletin  de  Vile  Bourbon,  1841,  vol.  iv. 
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conseil,  a  fait  cession  an  roi  des  Francais  de  tous  ses  droits  de  souverainete 
sur  les  pays  situes  a  la  cote  ouest  de  Madagascar  (depuis  la  baie  de  Pas- 
sandava  jusqu'au  Cap  St.  Vincent)  et  sur  les  iles  de  Nossi-Be  et  de  Nossi- 
Cumba  ; 

Vn  la  depeche  de  M.  le  ministre  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies  dn  25 
Septembre  No.  326. 

Considerant  que  les  droits  de  la  France  sur  Madagascar  et  les  iles  qui 
en  dependent  resultent  de  l'anteriorite  de  sa  prise  de  possession  et  de  son 
occupation  d'une  partie  de  cette  grande  ile  a  une  epoque  oil  les  autres 
nations  n'entretenaient  que  peu  ou  point  de  relations  avec  ces  pays  et  n'y 
avaient  aucun  etablissement  stable  ; 

Que  la  France  n'a  jamais  renonce  a  ces  droits  a  cet  egard,  puisqu'elle 
les  a  invoques  et  proclame  toutes  les  fois  que  les  circonstances  l'ont  exige ; 

Que  de  meme  que  l'Angleterre  fonde  son  droit  de  souverainete  sur  le 
continent  de  la  Nouvelle-Hollande  (Australie)  sur  ce  fait  de  la  prise  de 
possession  de  Botany-Bay,  de  meme  on  ne  saurait  contester  a  la  France 
la  souverainete  de  toute  l'ile  de  Madagascar,  par  application  du  meme 
principe  et  en  consequence  de  la  prise  de  possession  et  de  l'occupation  par 
elle  de  diverses  parties  de  la  cote  est,  notamment  du  Fort  Dauphin,  de 
Foule  pointe,  Tamatave,  la  Baie  d'Antongil,  etc.  Qu'il  en  resulte  que  la 
cession  faite  par  la  reine  des  Sakalaves  et  les  chefs  places  sous  son  autorite 
ne  pent  etre  considered  que  comme  une  nouvelle  reconnaissance  des  droits 
anterieurs  de  la  France  sur  cette  partie  de  Madagascar  precedemment  ou 
actuellement  occupee  par  les  tribus  Sakalaves  ; 

Considerant  qu'il  est  necessaire  de  regulariser  l'occupation  des  iles 
Nossi-Be  et  Nossi-Cumba  et  d'y  organiser  le  service  ; 

Sur  le  rapport  du  commissaire  ordonnateur  et  le  Conseil  prive  entendu, 
avons  arrete  ce  qui  suit  : 

(Suivent  les  dispositio?is  administratives  et  militaires.) 
(Signe)  Baron  de  Hell, 

Cantre-amiral,  gouverneur  de  Bourbon. 
Saint-Denis,  lie  Bourbon, 
le  13  fevrier  1841. 


M.  Barbaroux  writes  in  his  work  De  la  Transportation,  Droits  de  la 
France,  chap.  vi.  p.  283  :  "  Le  Roi  Louis-Philippe  approuva  l'heureuse  ini- 
tiative de  l'amiral  de  Hell,  maia  il  n'osa  pas  prendre  possession  de  la  cote 
nord-ouest  de  Madagascar,  se  contentant  de  declarer  terres  francaises  les 
ile  de  Mayotte,  Nossi-Be,  Nossi-Cumba  et  Nossi-Mitsio." 

"  On  ofFrit  meme  a  la  France  a  cette  Epoque  Anjouan,  la  principale  de 
Comores  ;  mais  le  ministere  n'accepta  point  cette  ofFre,  malgre  les  instances 
du  Marechal  Soult  et  de  l'amiral  Duperre.  Le  Marechal  Soult,  dans  une 
note  lue  au  conseil  des  ministres,  declara  que  ces  prises  de  possession 
n'etaient  qu'un  point  d'attache  pour  l'occupation  de  la  Grande  Terre,  et 
que  ces  vues,  communiquees  au  Cabinet  de  Londres,  n'y  avaient  souleve 
aucune  objection  "  (Histoire  politique  de  Madagascar,  by  H.  D'Escamps, 
pp.  158,  159). 

Other  conventions  made  by  the  French  at  this  period  with  various 
chiefs  on  the  west  coast  are  given  in  M.  de  Lanessan's  report,  but  are  too 
lengthy  to  be  inserted  here. 


1861. 
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III. 

Concession  de  terres  a  la  cote  ouest.     Le  texte  d'un  acte  de  concession 
consenti  par  Laymerize  a  MM.  Rosiers  et  Bellanger. 

"Nous  Laymerize,  roi  de  la  province  de  Feheregne,  de  mon  plein 
droit  et  apres  avoir  recu  line  complete  adhesion  de  la  part  de  mes  prin- 
cipaux  chefs  consultes,  ai  pris  la  resolution  suivante  : 

"  D^sirant  prouver  a  MM.  les  capitaines  Rosiers  et  Bellanger,  com- 
mandants des  na vires  la  '  Celcste-et-Amelie '  et  1'  '  InfatigableJ  l'attachement 
que  je  leur  porte,  et  voulant  leur  donner  un  temoignage  de  ma  vive  et 
profonde  reconnaissance  pour  les  bons  procedes  dont  ils  n'ont  cesse 
d'user  a  mon  egard  depuis  qu'ils  sont  en  relations  d'affaires  avec  mes 
sujets  ; 

"Voulant  prouver  en  meme  temps  au  gouvernement  francais  mon 
ardent  desir  d'etre,  autant  qu'il  le  sera  en  mon  pouvoir,  agreable  a  tous 
ses  nationaux  qui  desireraient  s'etablir  sur  mon  territoire  ; 

"  Par  cet  acte  declare  donner  en  toute  propriete,  et  de  mon  bon  vouloir, 
a  MM.  les  capitaines  Rosiers  et  Bellanger,  le  terrain  borne  au  Sud  par 
la  rive  droite  de  la  riviere  Onilahy  ;  au  nord  par  la  rive  gauche  de  la 
riviere  Belitsara  ;  a  l'Ouest  par  la  mer  ;  a  l'Est,  par  les  montagnes.  de 
Tahiukouaka  qui  se  prolongent  de  l'une  a  l'autre  des  deux  rivieres 
designees. 

"  Par  cette  donation  faite  de  mon  libre  arbitre,  j'autorise  MM.  les 
capitaines  Rosiers  et  Bellanger  a  batir,  construire,  cultiver,  etc.,  comme 
bon  leur  semblera,  sans  etre  tenus  a  aucune  redevance  vis-a-vis  de  moi. 

"  Je  m'engage,  en  outre,  vis-a-vis  de  ces  messieurs,  comme  preuve  de 
ma  sincere  affection  pour  eux,  a  faire  exercer  sur  leur  propriete,  meme 
en  leur  absence,  la  plus  scrupuleuse  surveillance  et  a  sauvegarder  leurs 
interets  comme  les  miens  propres. 

"  Le  present  acte  signe  de  moi  et  de  mes  principaux  chefs,  ainsi  que 
des  temoins  choisis  par  MM.  les  capitaines  Rosiers  et  Bellanger,  sera 
valide  par  le  premier  navire  de  l'Etat  qui  se  presentera  sur  l'une  de  mes 
rades. 

"  Fait  a  Tulear-Bay,  le  24  juillet  1861." 

Ici  sont  inscrites  les  mentions  suivantes : — 

"  Le  Roi  Laymerize,  ne  sachant  signer,  a  fait  la  croix. 

"  Les  chefs  Matsang,  Sirica,  Sarafets,  Satzali,  Civa,  Fangantile, 
Renave,  Simiourouts,  Simioulis,  Simipale,  ont  egalement  signe  en  pre- 
sence du  Roi  et  ont  fait  la  croix." 

En  cet  endroit  de  l'original 1  figurent  plusieurs  croix. 

Puis  vient  cette  autre  mention  : — 

"  Nous  soussignes,  declarons  que  le  present  acte  de  donation  a  ete 
volontairement  consenti  par  le  roi  Laymerize,  en  presence  de  ses  princi- 
paux chefs,  et  que,  ne  sachant  ecrire,  ils  ont,  en  notre  presence,  appose 
leurs  croix  sur  ledit  acte. 

"  Fait  a  Tulear,  le  25  juillet  1861. 

"Et  ont  signe  :  Rousseau,  A.  Lemerle,  N.  Rosiers,  A.  C.  Pepin." 

1  L'original  de  cet  acte  a  ete  depose  par  M.  Joseph  Bellanger,  frere  et  heritier 
du  concessionnaire,  en  l'etude  de  M.  Francois  Mottet,  notaire  a  Saint  Dennis, 
pour  etre  classe  parmi  ses  minutes. 
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IV.  1844. 

June  16. 
The  Memorial  of  Jacop  Heppick,  mariner  to  His  Excellency,  Lieutenant- 

General  Sir  Wm.  M.  Gomm,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of  Mauritius  and  its 

dependencies. 
May  it  please  your  Excellency. 

Your  memorialist  begs  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  he  sailed  from 
Port  Louis  for  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  as  chief  officer  of  the  bark  "  Marie 
Laure,"  of  Port  Louis,  Captain  Croft,  on  the  10th  February  last  ;  and 
that  on  the  3d  March,  having  part  of  the  cargo  on  board,  there  came  on 
a  severe  gale,  by  which  the  said  ship  was  driven  ashore,  unshipped  and 
broke  her  rudder  ;  and  was  in  consequence  detained  for  the  reparation 
of  the  same.  On  the  4th  March,  your  memorialist  being  on  shore  on 
duty,  he  and  several  of  the  resident  traders  were  called  to  the  Custom 
House,  when  the  authorities  of  Tamatave  brought  forward  a  Malagasy 
labourer  who  accused  your  memorialist  with  having  detained  him  and 
six  others  on  board  the  bark  "  Marie  Laure,"  by  force,  which  your 
memorialist  declared  to  be  false,  and  called  upon  them  to  produce  proof 
that  the  men  were  seen  on  board  the  said  ship,  which  they  could  not  do  ; 
yet  they  detained  him  on  shore  that  day  and  night  in  charge  of  four 
armed  men.  On  the  5  th  and  6  th  days  of  March  your  memorialist  was 
conveyed  to  the  custom-house,  when  the  same  charge  was  made  against 
him  in  presence  of  several  of  the  resident  traders,  on  each  occasion  with- 
out any  evidence  being  produced.  Notwithstanding  he  was  still  detained 
on  shore.  On  the  7th  March,  the  authorities  having  summoned  all  the 
resident  traders  of  the  port  to  a  "  kabary"  at  the  Government  House,  the 
said  charge  was  repeated  ;  but  without  any  evidence  whatever  of  the  men 
having  been  seen  on  board,  or  leaving  the  said  ship,  notwithstanding  a 
number  of  men  and  women  from  the  shore  daily  visited  the  ship,  and 
had  access  to  all  parts  thereof.  The  Hova  authorities  still  persisting  in 
the  charge,  your  memorialist  was  advised  by  the  ship's  agent  to  propose 
a  decision  according  to  their  law,  in  cases  of  doubt,  preferring  to  pay  a 
small  sum,  should  the  decision  be  against  him,  rather  than  that  he  or  the 
ship  should  be  detained  or  subjected  to  annoyance  for  the  future.  But 
the  authorities,  without  having  made  a  decision  according  to  their  law, 
or  having  produced  any  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  charge,  did,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  whilst  your  memorialist  was  proceeding  to  take  the 
rudder  on  board  ship,  detain  him  forcibly  on  shore,  and  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  ship. 

Your  memorialist  begs  to  state  that  from  that  period  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date  he  has  been  detained  a  prisoner  at  Tamatave  under  strict  charge, 
night  and  day,  without  any  further  proceedings  having  been  adopted,  or 
any  evidence  produced  in  confirmation  of  the  charge  made  against  him, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  Captain  Laconfourque,  when  at 
Tamatave,  in  April  last,  and  the  frequent  demands  made  by  your  memo- 
rialist, who  apprised  the  authorities  that,  as  they  did  not  comply  with 
his  proposal  before  the  departure  of  the  ship,  neither  would  he  now  con- 
sent to  a  decision  by  the  ordeal  ;  demanding  of  them  either  to  prove 
their  charge  or  to  give  him  his  release  and  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  time  and  expenses.  But  hitherto  he  has  not  been  favoured  with  any 
communication  whatsoever  ;  nor  has  he  any  prospect  of  obtaining  his 
release  from  confinement  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  or  compensation  for 
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the  loss  he  will  sustain  through  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  the 
authorities  of  Tamatave  sanctioned  by  the  Hova  Government.  Your 
memorialist  begs  to  enclose  to  your  Excellency  a  certificate  from  the  only 
British  resident  of  Tamatave  present  at  the  "  kabary,"  in  confirmation 
of  his  statement.  Your  memorialist  humbly  begs  your  Excellency  will 
be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  his 
case  ;  and  solicits  your  Excellency  will  adopt  measures  to  obtain  his 
release,  and  compensation  for  his  loss,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  twenty  pounds  sterling  per  month,  and  four  shillings  per  day  ex- 
penses, from  the  25th  of  March  until  the  time  of  his  release.  And  your 
memorialist,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

(Signed)  Jacob  Heppick. 

Tamatave,  16$,  June  1844. 

[This  petition  was  accompanied  by  a  written  voucher  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Shipton,  then  residing  as  a  trader  at  Tamatave,  corroborating  the  above 
statement,] 


APPENDIX    E. 

I. 

Traite"  cI'Amitie  et  de  Commerce  entre  la  France  et  Madagascar. 

Napoleon  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte1  nationale,  Empereur  des 
Francais,  a  tous  presents  et  a  venir,  Salut :  Sur  le  rapport  de  notre 
ministre  et  secretaire  d'Etat  au  departement  des  affaires  £trangeres, 
Avons  d^crete  et  decr^tons  ce  qui  suit : 

Art.  ler*  Un  Traite  d'amitie  et  de  commerce,  suivi  d'un  Article 
additionnel,  ayant  ete  conclu,  le  12  Septembre  1862,  entre  la  France  et 
Madagascar,  ledit  Traite,  dont  le  teneur  suit,  est  approuve  et  recevra  sa 
pleine  et  entiere  execution. 

Traite'. 

Sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  des  Francais  et  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Mada- 
gascar, voulant  etablir  sur  des  bases  stables  les  rapports  de  bonne  har- 
monie  qui  existent  si  heureusement  entre  eux,  et  favoriser  le  developpe- 
ment  des  relations  commerciales  entre  leurs  Etats  respectifs,  ont  resolu  de 
conclure  un  Traite  d'amitie  et  de  commerce. 

Sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  des  Francais  a  nomme,  a,  cet  effet,  le  capitaine 
de  vaisseau  Jules  Dupre',  commandant  en  chef  de  la  division  navale  des 
cotes  orientales  d'Afrique,  et  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Madagascar,  Rainilaidri- 
vdny,  commandant  en  chef ;  Rahaniraka,  ministre  des  affaires  dtrangeres  ; 
RainiketaJca,  ministre  de  la  justice  ;  lesquels,  apres  s'etre  communique 
leurs  pleins  pouvoirs  et  les  avoir  trouv£s  en  bonne  et  due  forme,  sont 
convenus  des  articles  suivants  : 

Art.  ler-  II  y  aura  paix  constante  et  amitie  perpetuelle  entre  Sa 
Majeste  l'Empereur  des  Frangais,  ses  heri  tiers  et  successeurs,  d'une  part 
et  Sa  Majeste  le  roi  de  Madagascar,  ses  heri  tiers  et  successeurs,  d'autre 
part,  et  entre  les  sujets  des  deux  Etats,  sans  exception  de  personne  ni  de 
lieux. 
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Art.  2.  Les  sujets  des  deux  pays  potirront  librement  entrer,  resider, 
circuler,  commercer  dans  l'autre  pays  en  se  conformant  a  ses  lois ;  ils 
jouiront  respectivement  de  tons  les  privileges,  immunites,  avantages 
accordes  dans  ce  pays  aux  sujets  de  la  nation  la  plus  favoris^e. 

Art.  3.  Les  sujets  francais  jouiront  de  la  faculte  de  pratiquer  ou- 
vertement  leur  religion.  Les  missionnaires  pourront  librement  precher, 
enseigner,  construire  des  eglises,  seminaires,  ecoles,  hopitaux,  et  autres 
edifices  pieux  oil  ils  le  jugeront  convenable,  en  se  conformant  aux  lois  du 
pays  ;  ils  jouiront  de  droit  de  tous  les  privileges,  immnnites,  graces,  ou 
faveurs  accordes  a  des  missionnaires  de  nation  ou  de  secte  differente. 
Nul  Malgache  ne  pourra  etre  inquiete  au  sujet  de  la  religion  qu'il  pro- 
fessera,  en  se  conformant  aux  lois  du  pays. 

Art.  4.  Les  Francais  auront  la  faculte  d'acheter,  de  vendre,  de  prendre 
a  bail,  de  mettre  en  culture  et  en  exploitation  des  terres,  maisons  et 
magasins  dans  les  Etats  de  Sa  Majeste  le  Koi ;  ils  pourront  choisir  libre- 
ment et  prendre  a  leur  service,  a  quel  titre  que  ce  soit,  tout  Malgache  non 
esclave  et  libre  de  tout  engagement  anterieur,  ou  traiter  avec  les  pro- 
prietaries pour  s'assurer  les  services,  de  leurs  esclaves,  le  proprietaire  dans 
ce  cas  sera  responsable  de  l'execution  du  traite.  Les  baux,  contrats  de 
vente  et  d'achats,  d'engagement  de  travailleurs,  seront  passes  par  actes 
authentiques  pardevant  les  magistrats  du  pays  et  le  consul  de  France,  et 
leur  stricte  execution  garantie  par  le  Gouvernement. 

Nul  ne  pourra  penetrer  dans  les  etablissements,  maisons,  ou  proprietes 
possedes  ou  occupes  par  des  Francais  ou  par  des  personnes  au  service  des 
Francais,  ni  meme  les  visiter,  sans  le  consentement  de  l'occupant,  a  moins 
que  ce  ne  soit  avec  l'intervention  du  consul. 

Art.  5.  Les  Malgaches  au  service  des  Francais  jouiront  de  la  meme 
protection  que  les  Francais  eux  memes  ;  mais  si  lesdits  Malgaches  etaient 
convaincus  de  quelque  crime  ou  infraction  punissable  par  la  loi  de  leur 
pays,  ils  seraient  livres  par  l'intervention  du  consul  a  l'autorite  locale. 

Art.  6.  Les  Francais  ne  pourront  etre  retenus  contre  leur  volonte 
dans  les  Etats  du  Koi,  a  moins  qu'ils  ne  soient  convaincus  de  crime. 

Art.  7.  Les  Francais  voyageant  dans  rint&ret  de  la  science, 
geographes,  naturalistes  et  autres,  recevront  des  autorites  locales  toute  la 
protection  et  l'aide  susceptibles  de  favoriser  1'accomplissement  de  leur 
mission.  Le  Gouvernement  de  l'Empereur  s'engage  &  fournir  au  Koi  de 
Madagascar  les  instructeurs  militaires,  ingenieurs  civils,  conducteurs  de 
travaux  qui  lui  seront  demandes. 

Art.  8.  Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  se  reconnaissent  le  droit 
reciproque  d'avoir  un  agent  politique  residant  aupres  de  chacune  d'elles  et 
celui  de  nommer  des  consuls  ou  agents  consulaires  partout  ou  les  besoins 
du  service  l'exigeront.  Cet  agent  politique,  ces  consuls  et  agents  con- 
sulaires jouiront  des  memes  droits  et  prerogatives  qui  pourront  etre 
accordes  aux  agents  de  meme  rang  de  la  Puissance  la  plus  favorisee  ; 
ils  pourront  arborer  le  pavilion  de  leur  nation  respective  sur  leur 
habitation. 

Art.  9.  Les  autorites  dependant  du  Koi  n'interviendront  pas 
dans  les  contestations  entre  Francais,  ou  entre  Fran§ais  et  autres  sujets 
chretiens. 

Dans  les  differends  entre  Francais  et  Malgaches,  la  plainte  ressortira 
au  consul  et  au  juge  malgache  jugeant  ensemble. 

Dans  les  differends  de  ce  genre,  la  deposition  d'un  individu  convaincu 
VOL.  I.  M 
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de  faux  temoignage  dans  une  pr^cedente  occasion  sera  recusee,  a  moins 
qu'il  ne  soit  prouve  qu'il  dit  la  verite. 

Art.  10.  L'autorite  locale  n'aura  aucune  action  a  exercer  sur  les 
navires  de  commerce  frangais,  qui  ne  relevent  que  de  l'autorite  francaise 
et  de  leurs  capitaines.  Toutefois  en  l'absence  de  batiments  de  guerre 
frangais,  les  autorites  malgaches  devront,  si  elles  en  sont  requises  par  un 
consul  ou  agent  consulaire  frangais,  lui  preter  mainforte  pour  faire  re- 
specter son  autorite  par  ses  nationaux  pour  retablir  et  maintenir  la  Con- 
corde et  la  discipline  parmi  les  equipages  des  navires  de  commerce  frangais. 

Si  des  matelots  ou  autres  individus  desertent  leur  batiment,  l'autorite 
locale  fera  tous  ses  efforts  pour  decouvrir  et  remettre  sur-le-champ  le 
deserteur  entre  les  mains  du  requerant. 

Art.  11.  Si  un  Frangais  fait  faillite  a  Madagascar,  le  consul  de 
France  prendra  possession  de  tous  les  biens  du  failli  et  les  remettra  a  ses 
creanciers  pour  etre  partages  entre  eux. 

Cela  fait,  le  failli  aura  droit  a  une  de  charge  complete  de  ses  creanciers. 
II  ne  saurait  etre  ulterieurement  tenu  de  combler  son  deficit  et  l'on  ne 
pourra  considerer  les  biens  qu'il  acquerra  par  la  suite  comme  susceptibles 
d'etre  detournes  a  cet  effet. 

Mais  le  consul  de  France  ne  negligera  aucun  moyen  d'operer,  dans 
l'interet  des  creanciers,  la  saisie  de  tout  ce  qui  appartiendra  au  failli 
dans  d'autres  pays,  et  de  constater  qu'il  a  fait  l'abandon  sans  reserve, 
de  tout  ce  qu'il  possedait  au  moment  oil  il  a  ete  declare  insolvable. 

Art.  12.  Si  un  Malgache  refuse  ou  elude  le  payement  d'une  dette 
en  vers  un  Frangais,  les  autorites  locales  donneront  toute  aide  et  facilite 
au  creancier  pour  recouvrer  ce  qui  lui  est  du  ;  et  de  meme,  le  consul  de 
France  donnera  toute  assistance  aux  Malgaches  pour  recouvrer  les  dettes 
qu'ils  auront  a  reclamer  des  Frangais. 

Art.  13.  Les  biens  d'un  Francais  decede  a  Madagascar  ou  d'un  Mal- 
gache, decede  sur  territoire  Frangais  seront  remis  aux  heritiers  ou 
executeurs  testamentaires,  ou,  a  leur  defaut,  au  consul  ou  agent  consulaire 
de  la  nation  a  laquelle  appartenait  la  decede. 

Art.  14.  Les  navires  Frangais  jouiront  de  plein  droit,  dans  les  ports 
de  Madagascar,  de  tous  les  privileges  et  immunites  accordes  a  ceux  de  la 
nation  la  plus  favorisee. 

Art.  15.  Aucun  article  de  commerce  ne  sera  prohibe,  soit  a  l'im- 
portation,  soit  a  l'exportation,  dans  les  ports  de  Madagascar. 

Art.  16.  Les  marchandises  importees  ou  exportees  par  navires 
malgaches  dans  les  ports  ou  des  ports  de  France  y  jouiront  de  tous  les 
privileges  et  immunites  accordes  a  la  nation  la  plus  favorisee. 

Art.  17.  Si  un  navire  frangais  en  detresse  entre  dans  un  port  de 
Madagascar,  l'autorite  locale  lui  donnera  toute  l'aide  et  les  facilites  pos- 
sibles pour  se  reparer,  se  ravitailler  et  continuer  son  voyage.  Si  un 
navire  frangais  fait  naufrage  sur  les  cotes  de  Madagascar,  les  naufrages 
seront  accueillis  avec  bienvaillance  et  secourus.  Les  autorites  locales 
donneront  tous  leurs  soins  au  sauvetage,  et  les  objets  sauves  seront  integ- 
ralement  remis  au  propri£taire  ou  au  consul  frangais.  Les  navires 
malgaches  auront  droit  a  la  meme  protection  de  la  part  des  autorites 
frangaises. 

Art.  18.  Si  quelque  navire  de  commerce  frangais  etait  attaque  ou  pille 
dans  des  parages  dependant  du  royaume  de  Madagascar  l'autorite  du  lieu 
le  plus  voisin,  des  qu'elle  aura  connaissance  du  fait,  en  poursuivra  active- 
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merit   les   auteurs  et  ne  n^gligera   rien    pour   qu'ils    soient  arretes    et 
punis. 

Les  marchandises  enlevees,  en  quelque  lieu  et  en  quelque  etat  qu'elles 
se  retrouvent,  seront  remises  au  proprietaire  au  au  consul,  qui  se  chargera 
de  leur  restitution. 

II  en  sera  de  meme  pour  les  actes  de  pillage  et  de  vol  qui  pourront 
etre  commis  a  terre  sur  les  proprietes  des  francais  resident  a  Madagascar. 

Les  autorites  locales,  apres  avoir  prouve  qu'elles  ont  fait  tous  leurs 
efforts  pour  saisir  les  coupables  et  recouvrer  les  objets  voles,  ne  sauraient 
etre  rendues  pecunairement  responsables. 

La  meme  protection  sera  accordee  aux  proprietes  malgaches  pillees  ou 
volees  sur  les  cotes  ou  dans  l'interieur  de  l'Enipire  Francais. 

Art.  19.  Le  present  Traite  ayant  ete  redige  en  francais  et  en  mal- 
gache,  et  les  deux  versions  ayant  exactement  le  meme  sens,  le  texte 
francais  sera  officiel  et  fera  foi  sous  tous  les  rapports,  aussi  bien  que  le 
texte  malgache. 

Art.  20.  Tous  les  avantages  resultant  du  present  Traite  d'amitie  et  de 
commerce  seront  etendus,  de  plein  droit  et  sans  traite  particulier,  a  toutes 
les  nations  qui  en  reclameront  le  benefice. 

Art.  21.  Le  present  Traite  sera  ratine,  et  les  ratifications  seront 
echangees  a  Madagascar  dans  l'intervalle  d'un  an,  a  dater  du  jour  de  la 
signature,  ou  plus  tot,  si  faire  se  peut,  et  le  Traite  sera  en  vigueur  des  que 
est  echange  aura  en  lieu. 

Fait  a  Tananarivo,  le  12  Septembre  1862. 

(Signe)  Dupre.  L.S.  RadAma  II. 

rainilaiariv6ny. 

Rahaniraka. 

RaIniketaka. 

Article  Additional. 

Les  droits  de  douane  sur  toutes  marchandises  sont  supprimes  tant  a 
l'entr^e,  qu'a  la  sortie,  par  la  volonte  expresse  de  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi 
Raddma  II. ;  ils  ne  seront  pas  retablis  pendant  la  duree  de  son  regne. 

Le  present  article  additionnel,  parafe  par  les  signataires  du  Traite,  a 
la  meme  valeur  que  les  articles  inseres  dans  le  corps  du  Traite  lui-meme. 
Fait  a  Tananarive,  les  jour,  mois,  et  an  que  dessus. 
(Signe)  Dupre\ 

R.  R. 

Rain  ilai  ariv6n  y. 

R.  H.  R. 

RaIniketaka. 

Art.  2.   Notre  ministre  et  secretaire  d'Etat  au  departement  des  affaires 
etrangeres  est  charge  de  l'execution  du  present  decret. 
Fait  a  Paris,  le  11  Avril  1863. 

(Signe)  Napoleon. 

Par  l'Empereur — 

Le  ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres, 

(Signe)         Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

Vu  et  scelee  du  sceau  de  l'Etat — 

Le  garde  des  sceaux,  ministre  de  la  justice, 

(Signe)         Delangle. 
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II. 

Charte  de  Concession. 

Nous,  Radama  II.,  roi  de  Madagascar, 

Vu  notre  charte  en  date  du  quinze  alahamady  mil  huit  cent  cinquante- 
six  (28  juin  1855),  par  laquelle  nous  avons  donne  pouvoir  exclusif  a  notre 
ami  M.  J.  Lambert  de  constituer  et  de  diriger  une  compagnie  ayant  pour 
but  l'exploitation  des  mines  de  Madagascar  et  la  culture  des  terrains  situes 
sur  les  cotes  et  dans  l'interieur. 

Attendu  qu'il  est  important  d'arreter  les  termes  de  la  charte  definitive 
que  nous  accordons  a  M.  J.  Lambert  pour  les  services  qu'il  nous  a  rendus, 
et  le  mettre  a  meme  de  former  cette  compagnie,  que  nous  appelons  de 
tous  nos  vceux  pour  nous  aider  dans  nos  projets  de  civilisation  de  notre 
pays. 

Chapitre  I*' 

Nous  autorisons  M.  J.  Lambert  a  former  une  compagnie  ayant  pour 
but  l'exploitation  des  mines  de  Madagascar,  des  forets,  et  des  terrains 
situes  sur  les  cotes  et  dans  l'interieur. 

Ladite  compagnie  aura  le  droit  de  creer  des  routes,  canaux,  chantiers 
de  construction,  etablissements  d'utilite  publique,  faire  frapper  des  mon- 
naies  a  l'effigie  du,  roi,  en  un  mot,  elle  pourra  faire  tout  ce  qu'elle  jugera 
convenable  au  bien  du  pays. 

Chapitre  II. 

Art.  len  Nous  accordons  et  concedons'a  la  compagnie  le  privilege 
exclusif  de  l'exploitation  de  toutes  les  mines  de  Madagascar,  soit  de  celles 
qui  sont  deja  connues,  soit  de  celles  qui  pourraient  plus  tard  etre  decou- 
vertes. 

Art.  2.  Nous  accordons  et  concedons  egalement  a  ladite  compagnie, 
soit  pour  elle-meme,  soit  pour  ceux  qu'elle  admettra  en  participation  de 
cette  faculte,  le  privilege  de  choisir  sur  toutes  les  cotes  et  dans  l'interieur 
du  pays  des  terrains  inoccupes  pour  etre  mis  en  culture.  En  consequence, 
la  compagnie  deviendra  proprietaire  des  terrains  qu'elle  aura  choisis  des 
qu'elle  nous  aura  fait  connaitre  sa  prise  de  possession. 

Art.  3.  La  compagnie  ne  payera  aucuns  droits  sur  les  mineraux 
exploites,  ni  sur  les  produits  qu'elle  pourra  faire. 

Art.  4.  Les  produits  de  l'exploitation  des  mines  de  Madagascar  et  de 
ses  cultures  jouiront  du  privilege  de  libre  exportation  sans  droits  de  sortie  ; 
ses  proprietes  ne  seront  pas  susceptibles  d'etre  grevees  d'impots  ;  ce  qui 
entrera  pour  la  compagnie  ne  payera  aucun  droit. 

Art.  5.  Nous  nous  engageons  a  favoriser  cette  compagnie  de  tout  notre 
pouvoir  et  specialement  a  l'aider  a  se  procurer  des  travailleurs. 

Nous  abandonnons  a  la  compagnie  toutes  les  mines  de  Soatsimanam- 
piovana,  afin  de  la  mettre  a  meme  d'employer  immediatement  des  ouvriers. 
Nous  donnons  egalement  a  la  compagnie  le  chateau  de  Soanierana,  pour 
y  etablir  le  siege  de  son  administration. 

De  son  cote,  la  compagnie  s'engage  envers  nous  par  une  reciprocite 
loyale  a  nous  aider  selon  son  pouvoir  dans  nos  projets  d'amelioration  et  de 
civilisation  de  notre  pays,  se  rappelant  qu'elle  est  fondee  dans  le  but  de 
procurer  le  bien  et  la  prosperite  de  notre  gouvernement. 

Voulons  que  la  presente  charte,  faite  de  bonne  foi  en  presence  de 
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Dieu,  pour  aider  a  la  civilisation  cle  notre  pays,  soit  line  garantie  pour 
notre  ami  J.  Lambert  en  meme  temps  qu'elle  sera  pour  lui  un  temoignage 
de  notre  reconnaissance,  afin  de  l'aider  a  former  cette  compagnie,  que 
nous  desirons  voir  se  constituer  le  plus  tot  possible,  et  qu'elle  soit  un 
gage  de  notre  parole  royale,  qu'il  ne  nous  est  plus  permis  de  retirer. 

Antananarivo,  8  alalcarabo  1862  [9  novembre  1861]. 

(Signe)  Radama  II. 

Par  le  roi — 

Le  ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres — (signe)  Rahaniraka. 

Le  commandant  en  chef — (signe)  Ra1nilaiariv6ny. 

Le  ministre  de  la  justice — (signe)  Rainiketaka. 

Je  certifie  la  presente  traduction  conforme  a  la  charte  en  Malgache 
donnee  par  S.M.  Radama  II.  a  M.  Lambert,  le  neuf  novembre  mil  huit 
cent  soixante  et  un. 

Antananarivo,  le  treize  septembre  mil  huit  cent  soixante-deux. 

Le  consul  de  France —  (Signe)  Laborde. 

M.  Lambert  s'engage  a  donner  a  S.M.  Radama  II.  et  a  ses  successeurs 
le  10  %  sur  les  benefices  nets  que  la  compagnie  fera. 

Antananarivo,  19  asombola  1863  [12  septembre  1862]. 

(Parafe)  R.  R. 

(Parafe)  R.  H.  K. 

(Signe)  Rainilaiariv6ny. 

(Signe)  Rainiketaka. 

Je  certifie  veritable  l'article  additionnel  a  la  date  du  douze  septembre 
mil  huit  cent  soixante-deux. 

Le  consul  de  France —  (Signe)  J.  Laborde. 

Vu  signer,  contresigner  et  sceller. 

Le  chef  de  la  mission  frangaise  a  Madagascar — (Signe)  J.  Dupre\ 

Vu  pour  legalisation  de  la  signature  de  S.M.  Radama  II.  et  celles  de 
Rainilaiarivony,  de  Rahaniraka,  et  de  Rainiketaka,  ses  ministres. 
Antananarivo,  treize  septembre  mil  huit  cent  soixante-deux. 
Le  consul  de  France —  (Signe)  J.  Laborde. 

Seen  for  attestation  of  the  signature  of  H.M.  Radama  II.  and  of  his 
ministers  Rainilaiarivony,  Rahaniraka,  and  Rainiketaka. 

Pakenham, 
H.B.M.'s  consul  for  Madagascar. 
H.B.M.'s  Consulate, 
Antananarivo,  13th  September  1862. 

(Translation.)  1868. 

Treaty  of  Peace  and  Commerce  between  France  and  Madagascar, 
concluded  at  Antananarivo,  8th  August  1868.1 

(Ratifications  exchanged  at  Antananarivo,  29th  December  1868.) 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 

1  Promulgated  by  decree  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  13th  March  1869. 
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of  Madagascar,  mutually  animated  by  the  desire  of  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  relations  between  their  respective  States,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Commerce ;  and  have,  in  consequence, 
named  as  their  plenipotentiaries  : 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  the  Sieur  Benott  Gamier, 
French  Consul,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  his  Special  Commissioner 
in  Madagascar  ; 

And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  ;  Kainimaharavo,  Chief  of 
the  Secretariat  of  State,  sixteenth  honour ;  Eainandriantsilavo,  fifteenth 
honour,  Officer  of  the  Palace  ;  Kailaitsirofo,  Chief  Judge  ;  Kafaralahi- 
bemalo,  Chief  Notable  : 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles  : — 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  henceforth  and  for  ever  peace,  good  under- 
standing, and  friendship  between  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  between  their  heirs, 
successors,  and  subjects  respectively. 

Art.  2.  The  subjects  of  either  country  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter, 
reside,  and  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  other  country  which  are  placed  under 
the  authority  of  a  governor,  provided  they  conform  to  the  laws.  They 
shall  therein  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  advantages,  and  immunities  accorded 
to  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art.  3.  French  subjects  in  the  territories  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  freely  and  teach  their 
religion,  and  to  build  establishments  destined  for  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  as  well  as  schools  and  hospitals.  These  religious  establishments 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  but  may  never  be 
diverted  from  their  proper  object. 

The  French  shall  enjoy,  in  the  profession,  practice,  and  teaching  of 
their  religion  the  protection  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  officers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

No  Malagasy  can  be  disturbed  on  account  of  the  religion  which  he 
professes,  provided  that  he  conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Art.  4.  The  French  in  Madagascar  shall  enjoy  complete  protection 
for  their  persons  and  property.  They  shall  be  at  liberty,  like  subjects  of 
the  most  favoured  nation,  and  when  conforming  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  country,  to  establish  themselves  wheresoever  they  shall  judge 
fit,  to  take  land  on  lease,  to  acquire  all  sorts  of  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  and  to  engage  in  all  commercial  and  industrial  operations 
which  are  not  prohibited  by  internal  legislation. 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  their  service  any  Malagasy  who 
is  neither  a  slave  nor  a  soldier,  and  who  is  free  from  all  prior  engage- 
ment. However,  if  the  Queen  requires  these  labourers  for  her  personal 
service,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  after  having  given  previous 
notice  to  their  employers. 

Leases,  contracts  of  sale  and  purchase,  and  contracts  for  the  engage- 
ment of  labourers  shall  be  made  by  authentic  acts  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  consul  and  the  magistrates  of  the  country. 

No  one  shall  enter  the  establishments  or  property  in  the  possession  or 
occupation  of  French  subjects  without  the  consent  of  the  occupant,  unless 
by  the  intervention  of  the  consul. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  consul  or  of  any  other  consular  officer,  and  in  a 
case  where  there  is  proof  that  criminals  "pursued  by  justice  are  concealed 
in  those  establishments,  the  local  authority  may  cause  search  to  be  made 
for  them,  having,  however,  first  given  notice  to  the  occupier  before  enter- 
ing them. 

Neither  shall  French  subjects  enter  the  houses  of  the  Malagasies 
against  the  will  of  the  occupant. 

Art.  5.  The  high  contracting  parties  reciprocally  recognise  the  right  of 
each  to  maintain  a  resident  political  agent  near  the  other,  and  to  name 
consuls  or  consular  agents  wherever  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may 
require.  Such  political  agent,  consuls,  or  consular  agents  shall  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  prerogatives  as  may  be  accorded  to  agents  of  the 
same  rank  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  They  shall  respectively  have 
the  right  of  hoisting  their  national  flag  on  their  residence. 

Art.  6.  The  authorities  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall 
not  intervene  in  disputes  between  French  subjects,  who  shall  always  and 
exclusively  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  consul,  nor  in  differ- 
ences arising  between  French  and  other  foreign  subjects.  The  French 
authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  not  interfere  in  disputes  between 
Malagasies,  which  shall  always  be  adjudicated  by  the  Malagasy  authority. 
Suits  between  French  subjects  and  Malagasies  shall  be  adjudicated  by 
the  French  consul,  assisted  by  a  Malagasy  judge. 

Art.  7.  French  subjects  shall  be  governed  by  French  law  for  the 
repression  of  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  them  in  Madagascar. 
Culprits  shall  be  pursued  and  arrested  by  the  Malagasy  authorities  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  consul,  to  whom  they  shall  be  handed  over,  and 
who  shall  see  that  they  are  punished  conformably  to  the  French  laws. 

French  subjects  proved  guilty  of  a  crime  may  be  expelled  from  Mada- 
gascar. 

Art.  8.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  to  hand 
over  to  the  French  consul,  at  his  request,  and  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
been  caught,  any  French  subject  indicted  for  a  crime  before  the  French 
Courts  of  Justice  who  may  have  taken  refuge  in  Madagascar. 

Art.  9.  The  local  authority  shall  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
French  merchant  vessels,  who  are  amenable  only  to  the  French  authority 
and  to  that  of  their  own  captains.  Entry  shall  be  granted  to  them  on 
their  arrival. 

In  the  absence  of  French  ships  of  war  the  Malagasy  authorities  shall, 
if  required  to  do  so  by  a  French  consul  or  consular  agent,  give  him  the 
necessary  assistance  to  make  his  authority  respected  by  French  subjects, 
and  to  re-establish  and  maintain  discipline  among  the  crews  of  French 
merchant  vessels. 

If  sailors  or  other  individuals  desert  from  their  vessels  the  local 
authority  shall  make  every  endeavour  to  find  and  restore  the  deserter  to 
the  party  demanding  him. 

Art.  10.  If  a  Malagasy  eludes  or  refuses  the  payment  of  a  debt  due 
to  a  Frenchman  the  local  authorities  shall  afford  all  help  and  facility  to 
the  creditor  for  the  recovery  of  his  debt,  and  similarly  the  French  consul 
shall  afford  every  assistance  to  Malagasies  in  the  recovery  of  debts  which 
they  may  have  to  claim  against  French  subjects. 

Art.  11.  The  property  of  French  subjects  deceased  in  Madagascar,  or 
of  Malagasies  deceased  in  French  territory,  shall  be  handed  over  to  their 
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heirs,  or,  in  their  default,  to  the  consul  or  consular  agent  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  deceased  belonged. 

Art.  12.  French  vessels  shall  not  be  subjected  to  other  or  higher 
shipping  dues  than  those  to  which  Malagasy  vessels,  or  those  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  respectively,  are  or  may  be  subjected. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  not  to  raise  the 
shipping  dues  at  present  existing. 

French  vessels  putting  into  the  ports,  or  touching  on  the  coasts  of 
Madagascar,  without  loading  or  discharging  cargo,  shall  be  free  from  all 
shipping  dues. 

Malagasy  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  privilege  in  French  ports. 

No  Malagasy,  unless  provided  with  a  passport  from  the  local  authority, 
shall  be  allowed  to  embark  in  a  French  ship. 

Art.  13.  French  vessels  of  war  shall  have  the  same  facilities  as  the 
vessels  of  war  of  the  most  favoured  nation  in  respect  to  entering,  station- 
ing, and  victualling  in  the  military  ports,  creeks,  and  rivers  of  Madagascar  ; 
they  shall  therein  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  and  enjoy  the  same 
honours  and  privileges. 

Malagasy  vessels  of  war  shall  enjoy  in  the  harbours  of  France  the 
same  honours  and  privileges. 

Art.  14.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  not  to 
prohibit  the  import  or  export  of  any  article  of  commerce,  except  the 
import  of  munitions  of  war,  which  the  queen  reserves  exclusively  to  her- 
self, and  the  export  of  cows  and  timber  for  building  purposes. 

Art.  15.  The  import  duties  levied  in  the  ports  of  Madagascar  on 
French  products,  or  articles  imported  by  French  vessels,  shall  not  be 
higher  than  those  to  which  the  same  products  of  native  growth,  or  those 
imported  by  the  ships  of  the  most  favoured- nation,  are  or  shall  be  liable. 
These  duties  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
merchandise. 

Ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  converted  into  specific  ones,  in  virtue  of  a 
tariff  drawn  up  by  the  French  Consul  and  the  Malagasy  Commissioners, 
and  which  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

Art.  16.  The  duties  levied  on  the  export  of  products  of  the  soil,  or 
of  Malagasy  industry,  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
article. 

Art.  17.  If  a  French  vessel  in  distress  enters  a  Malagasy  port,  placed 
under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  the  local  authority  shall  afford  her 
all  possible  facilities  for  repairing,  revictualliug,  and  continuing  her 
voyage. 

If  a  French  vessel  is  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  the  local 
authorities  shall  give  the  French  consul  their  assistance  to  effect  her 
salvage,  and  the  property  salved  shall  be  handed  over  in  its  entirety  to 
the  proprietor  or  to  the  consul,  who  shall  have  them  removed. 

Malagasy  vessels  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  French  authorities. 

Art.  18.  If  a  French  vessel  should  be  attacked  at  any  point  of  the 
coast  of  Madagascar  which  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  governor, 
he  shall,  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  knowledge  of  the  fact,  take  active 
measures  for  the  pursuit  of  the  authors  of  the  outrage,  and  shall  neglect 
no  means  to  secure  their  arrest  and  punishment. 
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The  merchandise  carried  off,  wherever  found,  and  in  whatever  state  it 
may  be,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner,  or  to  the  consul,  who  shall  see  to 
its  restitution. 

The  same  rule  shall  apply  in  cases  of  robbery  or  theft  committed  on 
shore,  in  districts  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  French  subjects  resident  in  Madagascar. 

The  same  protection  shall  be  afforded  to  Malagasy  property  in  cases 
of  robbery  or  theft,  on  the  coasts  or  in  the  interior  of  the  French  empire. 

Art.  19.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  being  desirous  of 
securing  the  assistance  of  the  vessels  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  in  the  repression  of  piracy  in  Malagasy  waters,  recognises  in  the 
officers  of  the  Imperial  navy  the  right  of  entry  with  their  vessels  at  all 
times  into  all  ports,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  Madagascar,  with  the  object  of 
capturing  any  vessel  engaged  in  piracy  ;  these  officers  shall  be  allowed  to 
seize  and  send  any  person  accused  of  acts  of  this  nature  for  trial  before 
the  competent  authorities. 

Art.  20.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  to  prevent 
the  negro  slave  trade  in  her  dominions. 

Her  Majesty  recognises  the  right  of  Imperial  cruizers  to  search  Mala- 
gasy and  Arab  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  in 
Malagasy  waters. 

Her  Majesty  further  consents  that  in  cases  where  it  may  be  proved 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  negro  slave  trade,  such  vessels,  together 
with  their  crews,  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  an  act 
of  piracy. 

Art.  21.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  undertakes  to  abolish 
judicial  trial  by  the  tangena  or  other  poison. 

In  case  there  should  be  war  between  France  and  Madagascar,  which 
God  forbid,  all  prisoners  who  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  either  party  shall 
be  treated  with  leniency,  and  restored  to  liberty,  either  by  exchange 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  without  exchange  after  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  ;  and  the  said  prisoners  shall  not,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  be  reduced  to  slavery  or  put  to  death. 

Art.  22.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  present  Treaty  without 
the  mutual  consent  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

Art.  23.  The  present  Treaty  having  been  drawn  up  in  French  and 
Malagasy,  and  the  two  versions  having  exactly  the  same  sense,  the  French 
text  shall  be  official,  and  shall  have  the  same  authority  in  all  respects  as 
the  Malagasy  text. 

Art.  24.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Tananarivo  within  an  interval  of  six  months,  dating 
from  the  day  of  its  signature,  and  the  Treaty  shall  be  in  force  from  the 
time  that  this  exchange  shall  have  taken  place. 

Done,  signed,  and  sealed,  at  Tananarivo,  the  8th  August  1868. 

(L.S.)  B.  Garnier. 

(L.S.)  Rainimaharavo. 

(L.S.)  Rainandriantsilavo. 

(L.S.)  Ralaitsirofo. 

(L.S.)  Rafaralalohibemalo. 
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APPENDIX   F. 

1865-66.  I. 

Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Commerce  between  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  Signed  in  the  English  and 
Malagasy  languages  at  Antananarivo,  27th  June  1865. 

(Ratifications  exchanged  at  Antananarivo,  5th  July  1866.) 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  Her  Majesty  Rasoherina  Manjaka,  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
being  desirous  of  concluding  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship,  and  to 
regulate  thereby  the  commercial  intercourse  between  their  respective  sub- 
jects and  dominions,  the  following  Articles  have  for  that  purpose  been 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  signed  between  Thomas  Conolly  Pakenham, 
Esquire,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  in  Madagascar,  duly  authorised 
to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  His  Excellency 
Rainimaharavo,  Sixteenth  Honour,  Chief  Secretary  of  State  ;  Andriantsito- 
haina,  Sixteenth  Honour  ;  Ravahatra,  Chief  Judge  ;  and  Rafaralahibemalo, 
Head  of  the  Civilians,  duly  authorised  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  : — 

Art.  1.  Peace,  friendship,  and  good  understanding  shall  from  hence- 
forward and  for  ever  subsist  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar,  and  between  their  respective  heirs,  successors,  and  subjects. 

Art.  2.  The  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  have  full  liberty 
to  enter  into,  rent  or  lease  houses  or  lands  in,  trade  with,  and  pass  with 
their  merchandise  through,  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar  which  are  under  the  control  of  a  governor  duly 
appointed  by  the  Malagasy  authorities,  except  Ambohimanga,  Ambohi- 
manambola,  and  Amparafaravato  j1  and  they  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  with  regard  to  commerce,  or  with  regard  to  any 
other  matter  whatsoever,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  or 
allowed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  ;  and  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall, 
in  like  manner,  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into,  rent  or  lease  houses  or  lands 
in,  trade  with,  and  pass  with  their  merchandise  through,  all  parts  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  as  freely  as  the  subjects  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  ;  and  they  shall  enjoy  in  those  dominions  all  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  with  regard  to  commerce,  or  with  regard  to  any  other 
matter  whatever,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  or  allowed 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art.  3.  British  subjects  in  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  exercise  and  teach  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable  places  of  worship.  Such 
places  of  worship,  with  their  lands  and  appurtenances,  shall,  however,  be 
recognised  as  the  property  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  who  shall  permit 
them  to  be  applied  for  ever  to  the  special  purposes  for  which  they  shall 
have  been  built.     They  shall,  in  the  profession,  exercise,  and  teaching  of 

1  This  exception  no  longer  has  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
idols  and  its  non-insertion  in  the  French  Treaty. 
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their  religion,  receive  the  protection  of  the  Queen  and  her  officers,  and 
shall  not  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  from  her  friendship  for  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  promises  to  grant  full  religious  liberty  to  all  her  sub- 
jects, and  not  to  persecute  or  molest  any  subjects  or  natives  of  Madagascar 
on  account  of  their  embracing  or  exercising  the  Christian  religion.  But 
should  any  of  her  subjects  professing  Christianity  be  found  guilty  of  any 
criminal  offence,  the  action  of  the  law  of  the  land  shall  not  be  interfered 
with. 

Art.  4.  The  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to  receive  a  British  Agent 
at  her  capital,  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  like  manner  engages  to  receive 
at  Mauritius,  or  at  London,  an  agent  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

Each  contracting  party  may  appoint  consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade 
to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the  other. 

Such  agents  and  consuls  shall  enjoy,  in  the  respective  dominions,  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  which  are  or  may  be  there  granted  to  agents  of 
the  same  rank  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art.  5.  British  subjects  shall  be  permitted,  as  fully  as  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  in  any  lawful  manner  to  purchase, 
rent,  or  lease  land,  houses,  warehouses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  property 
within  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car which  are  under  the  control  of  a  governor  duly  appointed  by  the 
Malagasy  authorities.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  build  on  land  pur- 
chased, rented,  or  leased  by  them,  houses  of  any  material  they  please, 
except  of  stone  or  clay  at  the  capital  of  Madagascar  and  other  towns  where 
such  buildings  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  that  British  subjects  shall,  as  far  as  lies 
in  her  power,  equally  with  her  own  subjects,  enjoy  within  her  dominions 
full  and  complete  protection  and  security  for  themselves  and  for  any 
property  which  they  may  so  acquire  in  future,  or  which  they  may  have 
acquired  already  before  the  date  of  the  present  treaty. 

British  subjects  may  freely  engage  in  their  service,  in  any  capacity 
whatever,  any  native  of  Madagascar  not  a  slave  or  a  soldier,  who  may  be 
free  from  any  previous  engagement.  Leases,  contracts  of  sale  or  purchase 
of  houses  or  lands  in  Madagascar,  and  engagements  of  labourers,  may  be 
executed  by  deeds  signed  before  the  British  consul  and  the  local  authori- 
ties. All  such  engagements,  however,  are  liable  to  be  determined  by 
mutual  consent  should  the  services  of  persons  so  engaged  be  required  by 
the  Queen,  or  on  their  own  application  after  due  notice. 

No  domiciliary  visits  shall  be  made  to  the  establishments,  houses,  or 
properties  possessed  or  occupied  by  British  subjects,  unless  by  the  consent 
of  the  occupants,  or  in  concert  with  the  British  consul. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  consular  officer,  the  local  authorities 
may  enter,  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  occupants,  whenever  it  is  certainly 
known  that  stolen  property  or  persons  escaping  from  justice  are  concealed 
on  the  premises. 

No  British  subjects  residing  in  Madagascar  shall  have  the  right  of 
entering  the  house  of  any  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  against  the 
will  of  the  occupant. 

Art.  6.  Munitions  of  war  shall  be  imported  by  the  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar alone  into  her  dominions  ;  but  save  the  said  munitions  of  war  no 
article  whatever  shall  be  prohibited  from  being  imported  into  the  terri- 
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tories  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  ;  nor  shall  any  article 
whatever  be  prohibited  from  being  exported  therefrom,  except  munitions 
of  war  and  the  following  articles,  which  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Madagascar  to  be  exported,  namely,  timber  and  cows. 

The  trade  between  the  dominions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall  be  perfectly 
free,  subject  to  a  duty  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 

A  tariff  of  such  duties  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  British  consul  and 
by  a  person  or  persons  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Such  tariff  shall  be  drawn  up  and  published  within  one  year  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty.  In  case  any  article  of 
produce  or  merchandise  should  be  inadvertently  omitted  from  such  tariff, 
the  duty  levied  on  such  article  shall  be  calculated  at  the  market  value  of 
the  merchandise  at  the  period  at  which  the  tariff  was  framed. 

No  prohibition  shall  apply  to  any  article  imported  or  exported  by 
British  subjects  or  vessels  unless  the  prohibition  apply  equally  to  the  sub- 
jects and  vessels  of  every  other  foreign  nation. 

Art.  7.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  agrees  that  no  duty 
exceeding  ten  per  cent  shall  be  levied  on  the  exportation  from  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  those  dominions. 

Art.  8.  No  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  pilotage,  lighthouse,  quaran- 
tine or  other  local  dues  shall  be  imposed  in  the  ports  of  the  dominions 
of  either  country  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other  country,  from  whatever 
place  arriving,  or  whatever  may  be  their  place  of  destination,  which  shall 
not  equally  be  imposed  in  the  like  cases  on  national  vessels,  or  on  vessels 
of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art.  9.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to  permit  the 
ships  of  war  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  freely  to  enter  into  the  military 
ports,  rivers,  and  creeks  situated  within  her  dominions,  and  to  allow  such 
ships  to  provide  themselves,  at  a  fair  and  moderate  price,  with  such 
supplies,  stores,  and  provisions  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  stand  in 
need  of. 

No  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall  be  permitted  to  embark 
on  board  any  British  ship  except  such  as  shall  have  received  a  passport 
from  the  Malagasy  authorities. 

The  rights  of  sovereignty  shall  in  all  cases  be  respected  in  the  dominions 
of  the  one  sovereign  by  the  subjects  of  the  other. 

Art.  10.  If  any  vessels  under  the  British  flag  should  be  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  which  are  under 
the  control  of  a  governor  duly  appointed  by  the  Malagasy  authorities, 
Her  Majesty  engages  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  her  power,  and  to 
secure  them  from  plunder,  as  well  as  to  recover  for  and  deliver  over  to 
the  owners  thereof  all  the  property  which  can  be  saved  from  such  vessels. 
Her  Majesty  further  engages  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  extend  to  the  officers 
and  crew,  and  to  all  other  persons  on  board  such  wrecked  vessels,  full 
protection,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  as  to  their  property. 

Art.  11.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  agrees  that  in  all 
cases  where  a  British  subject  shall  be  accused  of  any  crime  committed  in 
any  part  of  her  dominions,  the  person  so  accused  shall  be  exclusively  tried 
and  adjudged  by  the  British  consul  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  for 
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that  purpose  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  But  any  British  subject  whom 
the  British  consul  or  other  officer  shall  find  to  have  been  guilty  of  having 
openly  offended  against  the  laws  of  Madagascar  shall  be  liable  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  country. 

In  all  cases  where  disputes  or  differences  shall  arise  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  between  British  subjects  and  the 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
consul  or  other  duly  appointed  officer,  aided  by  an  officer  duly  authorised 
by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  shall  have  power  to  hear  and 
decide  the  same.  The  Malagasy  authorities  shall  not  interfere  in  differ- 
ences or  disputes  between  British  subjects,  or  between  British  subjects 
and  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  third  power. 

The  British  authorities  shall  not  interfere  in  differences  or  disputes 
between  Malagasy  subjects  and  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  third  power 
in  Madagascar. 

Art.  12.  If  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  should  refuse  or 
evade  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  a  British  subject,  the  local  authori- 
ties shall  afford  every  assistance  and  facility  to  the  creditor  for  recovering 
the  debt ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  British  consul  shall  afford  every 
assistance  to  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  to  recover  debts  due  to 
them  by  British  subjects. 

Art.  13.  The  local  authorities  of  Madagascar  shall  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  British  vessels  of  commerce,  which  are  subject  only  to  the 
British  authority  and  to  their  captains;  but  no  British  vessel  shall 
communicate  with  the  shore  before  receiving  pratique  from  the  local 
authorities.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  the 
Malagasy  authorities,  if  requested  by  the  British  consul  or  consular  agent, 
shall  afford  assistance  in  order  to  cause  his  authority  to  be  respected  by 
his  own  countrymen  and  to  re-establish  and  maintain  discipline  among 
the  crews  of  British  merchant  vessels. 

If  any  British  seamen  should  desert  from  their  ships  the  local 
authorities  shall  use  every  effort  to  apprehend  them  and  shall  deliver 
them  up  to  the  British  consul  or  to  the  captain  of  their  ship. 

Art.  14.  The  Malagasy  authorities  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to 
deliver  up  property  of  a  British  subject  who  may  die  in  Madagascar  to 
his  heirs  or  representatives,  or,  in  their  absence,  to  the  British  consul. 

The  property  of  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  who  may  die  in 
the  British  dominions  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property 
of  a  British  subject. 

Art.  15.  If  any  British  merchant  vessel  should  be  attacked  or 
plundered  in  the  waters  of  Madagascar,  adjacent  to  any  military  station 
whatever,  the  local  authorities,  as  soon  as  informed  of  the  fact,  shall 
institute  active  pursuit  after  the  offenders,  and  shall  omit  no  effort  to 
discover  and  punish  them. 

The  goods  which  may  have  been  carried  off,  wherever  and  in  whatever 
state  they  may  be  found,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  to  the  consul, 
who  will  undertake  to  restore  them. 

The  same  course  shall  be  followed  in  the  case  of  plunder  or  robbery 
committed  on  the  property  of  British  subjects  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  any  military  station,  whether  on  the  shores  or  in  the  interior  of 
Madagascar. 

The  local  authorities,  on  proving  that  they  have  used  every  effort  to 
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apprehend  the  offenders  and  to  recover  the  goods  stolen,  shall  not  be 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  loss. 

The  same  protection  shall  be  granted  in  favour  of  the  property  of 
subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  plundered  or  robbed  on  the  coasts  or 
in  the  interior  of  the  British  dominions. 

Art.  16.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  hereby 
engage  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
within  the  seas,  straits,  and  rivers,  subject  to  their  respective  control  or 
influence;  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  not  to  grant 
either  asylum  or  protection  to  any  persons  or  vessels  engaged  in  piratical 
pursuits ;  and  in  no  case  will  she  permit  ships,  slaves,  or  merchandise 
captured  by  pirates  to  be  introduced  into  her  dominions,  or  to  be  exposed 
therein  for  sale.  And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  concedes  to 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  right  of  investing  her  officers  and  other  duly 
constituted  authorities  with  the  power  of  entering  at  all  times  with  her 
vessels  of  war,  or  other  vessels  duly  empowered,  the  ports,  rivers,  and 
creeks  within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  in 
order  to  capture  all  vessels  engaged  in  piracy,  and  to  seize  and  to  reserve 
for  the  judgment  of  the  proper  authorities  all  persons  offending  against 
the  two  contracting  powers  in  this  respect. 

Art.  17.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  being  greatly  desirous  of  effecting  the  total  abolition  of  the 
trade  in  slaves,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  prevent  all  such  traffic  on  the  part  of  her  subjects,  and  to 
prohibit  all  persons  residing  within  her  dominions,  or  subject  to  her,  from 
countenancing  or  taking  any  share  in  such  trade.  No  persons  from 
beyond  sea  shall  be  landed,  purchased,  or  sold  as  slaves  in  any  part  of 
Madagascar.  And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  consents  that 
British  cruisers  shall  have  the  right  of  searching  any  Malagasy  or  Arab 
vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  whether  under  sail 
or  at  anchor  in  the  waters  of  Madagascar.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  further  consents  that  if  any  such  vessels  shall  prove  to  be 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  such  vessels  and  their  crews  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  the  cruisers  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  if  such  persons  and  their 
vessels  had  been  engaged  in  a  piratical  undertaking. 

Art.  18.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to  abolish 
trial  by  the  ordeal  of  poison. 

If  there  should  be  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Madagascar  (which 
God  forbid)  any  prisoners  who  may  be  taken  by  either  party  shall  be 
kindly  treated,  and  shall  be  set  free  either  by  exchange  during  the  war 
or  without  exchange  when  peace  is  made,  and  such  prisoners  shall  not  on 
any  account  be  made  slaves  or  put  to  death. 

Art.  19.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  London  or  Antananarivo  within  the  space  of  six  months 
from  this  date. 

But  if,  at  any  future  time,  it  shall  seem  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  to  alter  or  to  add  to 
the  present  Treaty,  such  alterations  or  additions  shall  be  effected  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  originals,  with  a  Malagasy  translation 
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to   each,   at  Antananarivo,  this   twenty -seventh    day  of  June    in   the 
year  1865. 

(L.  S.)  T.  C.  Pakenham,  Kainimaharavo, 

Her  Majesty's  Consul  Chief  Secretary  of  State, 

for  Madagascar.  16  Vtra- 

Andriantsitohaina, 
16  Vtra- 

Eavahatra, 
Lehibeny  Andby- 

Kafaralahibemalo, 
Lekotona  lehibe. 

II. 

Declaration  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Madagascar 
amending  Article  5  of  the  treaty  of  the  27th  June  1865.  Signed 
in  the  English  and  Malagasy  languages  at  London,  16th  February 
1883. 

The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar,  being  desirous  of  making  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  holding  of  land  of  British  subjects  in  Madagascar,  have 
agreed  as  follows  : — 

Article  5  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Madagascar  of  the 
27th  June  1865  is  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  article  5 
is  substituted : — 

"  Art.  5.  British  subjects  shall  be  permitted,  as  fully  as  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  or  as  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  to  rent  or  lease  land,  houses,  warehouses,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  property  within  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  which  are  under  the  control  of  a  governor  duly 
appointed  by  the  Malagasy  authorities.  Provided  always  that  all  leases  of 
land  held  by  British  subjects  shall  be  registered  at  the  British  consulate, 
and  also  by  a  Malagasy  official  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  said 
provision  as  to  registration  shall  not  apply  to  any  lease  made  before  this 
article  shall  come  into  force,  but  the  registration  of  such  lease  shall  be 
optional.  And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  fully  allows  her 
subjects  the  right  of  renting  or  leasing  such  property  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  time  and  money  which  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  lessor  and  lessee.  But  it  shall  be  distinctly 
understood  that  Malagasy  subjects  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  their 
country  from  the  absolute  sale  of  land  to  foreigners.  British  subjects 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  build  on  land  rented  or  leased  by  them,  houses  of 
any  material  they  please  ;  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar 
engages  that  British  subjects  shall,  as  far  as  lies  in  her  power,  enjoy  within 
her  dominions  full  and  complete  protection  and  security,  for  themselves, 
and  for  any  property  which  they  may  so  acquire  in  future,  or  which  they 
may  have  acquired  already  before  the  date  at  which  the  present  article 
shall  come  into  force. 

"  In  the  case  of  unreclaimed  land,  i.e.  Crown  lands,  British  subjects 
shall  deal  directly  with  the  Malagasy  Government,  which  binds  itself  to 
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afford  all  reasonable  facilities  to  all  persons  desirous  of  leasing  the  same. 
British  subjects,  however,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  erect  fortifications  on 
such  leased  or  rented  lands,  or  to  do  anything  thereon  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Madagascar. 

"  All  lands  leased  or  rented  by  British  subjects  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same,  and  not  to  any  higher,  tax  than  that  to  which  lands  rented  or 
leased  by  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  or  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation  would  be  liable. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  British  subject  dying  in  Madagascar,  and  leaving 
houses,  lands,  or  other  property,  the  persons  who  are  entitled  thereto 
according  to  British  law  shall  receive  possession  of  the  said  property  ; 
and  the  British  consul,  or  some  one  appointed  by  the  British  consul, 
may  proceed  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the  said  property  on  their  account. 

"  British  subjects  may  freely  engage  in  their  service  in  any  capacity 
whatever  any  native  of  Madagascar,  not  a  slave  or  a  soldier,  who  may  be 
free  from  any  previous  engagements  ;  such  engagements  may  be  executed 
by  deeds  signed  before  a  British  consul  and  the  local  authorities,  but  are 
liable  to  be  determined  should  the  services  of  persons  so  engaged  be 
required  by  the  Queen,  or  on  their  own  application,  after  due  notice. 

"  No  domiciliary  visits  shall  be  made  to  the  establishments,  houses, 
or  properties  possessed  or  occupied  by  British  subjects  unless  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  occupants,  or  in  concert  with  the  British  consul. 

"  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  consular  officer,  the  local  authorities 
may  enter  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  occupants,  whenever  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  stolen  property  or  persons  escaping  from 
justice  are  concealed  on  the  premises. 

"  No  British  -subjects  residing  in  Madagascar  shall  have  the  right  of 
entering  the  house  of  any  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  against  the 
will  of  the  occupants." 

The  present  Declaration  shall  come  into  force  on  the  1st  September 
1883,  and  it  shall  have  the  same  force  and  duration  as  the  aforesaid 
Treaty  of  the  27th  June  1865  ;  which  shall,  except  as  hereby  amended, 
retain  its  full  force  and  effect. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorised  for  this  purpose, 
have  signed   the  present    Declaration,    and    have    affixed    thereto  their 

Is. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  London,  the  16th  day  of  February  1883. 

(Signed)  Granville. 

Eavoninahitriniarivo, 
15  Honours,  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Chief    Ambassador  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

Eamaniraka, 
14  Honours,  O.D.P.  Member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Ambassador  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

" .  .  .  Jupiter,  cethere  summo 
Despiciens  mare  velivolum,  terrasque  jacentes 
Litoraque,  et  latos populos.'" 

(JEneidos,  lib.  i.  223.) 

I.  Physical   Geography. — Situation — Extent  and  size — Area  and  shape — 

Coast-line  —  Peninsulas  —  Capes  and  promontories  —  Gulfs,  estuaries,  and 
bays— Harbours,  roadsteads,  and  ports — Islands,  reefs,  and  banks —Principal 
towns  and  villages  on  the  coast — Towns  and  villages  of  the  interior — Physio- 
graphy— Classification  of  the  prominent  reliefs — The  littoral  region — The 
forest  region — The  highland  region — The  elevated  region — Mountains,  their 
names  and  heights — Primary  and  volcanic  ranges — Mountain  passes — Hydro- 
graphy— River  systems  and  drainage  areas — Western,  north-western,  and 
eastern  systems  —  Falls,  eataracts,  and  rapids — Water  power — Springs, 
saline,  hot,  mineral,  and  chalybeate  sources — Spas  and  lime  deposits — Oil 
springs — Fresh -water  lakes— Crater  lakes — Lacustrine  system  of  lagoons  on 
east  coast — Bituminous  lakes — Basins,  valleys,  and  depressions — Swamps, 
marshes,  and  bogs — Forests — Plains,  deserts,  plateaux,  moors,  tablelands, 
and  terraces. 
Maps. — (1)  Map  reduced  from  the  latest  of  Grandidier  and  Mullens. 

(2)  Map  showing  position  of  Madagascar  on  the  African  coast. 

II.  Political  Geography. — Political  divisions  of  the  country,  according  to  M. 
de  Flacourt — Table  of  provinces  and  tribal  divisions  recorded  by  various 
authorities,  1656-1865 — Tables  showing  the  provinces,  minor  subdivisions, 
and  districts,  menakely,  chief  towns,  and  villages,  estimated  population, 
tribes  to  which  the  inhabitants  belong,  Hova  governors  and  native  chiefs. 

N.B. — A  general  map  of  Madagascar,  based  on  the  French  War  Depart- 
ment's publications,  with  additions  from  Grandidier's  Geographic 
and  corrections  by  the  L.M.S.  missionaries,  is  folded  in  the  cover 
of  the  volume. 


Part  I. — Physical  Geography. 

Madagascar  must  be  considered   as  a  continental  island  of  Acon- 
the  first  class,  and  forms  the  predominant  feature  of  the  East  *1^enial 
African  archipelago,  which  otherwise  consists  of  numerous  but 
comparatively  insignificant  islands  and  islets,  mostly  volcanic, 
and  including  the  Mascarene  and  Comoro  groups.      Hence  the 
vol.  i.  N 
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name  of  Comortina1  was  at  one  time  given  to  the  island;  Mada- 
gascar appearing  under  that  name  in  the  Charta  Marina  Portu- 
galensum,  Orbis  typus  universalis,  published  between  1501  and 
1504. 

This  important  island  is  situated  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Mare  Prasodes  of  the 
Eoman  geographers,  and  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  Africa,  from  which  continent  the  island  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel.  "  The  Mozambique 
Channel,"  says  Findlay,2  "  at  its  southern  part,  between  Cape 
St.  Mary  of  Madagascar  and  Cape  Corrientes,  is  about  540 
miles  wide ;  at  its  narrowest  part,  between  Cape  St.  Andrew 
and  Mozambique,  about  220  miles ;  and  between  Cape  Amber 
and  Cape  Delgado,  its  north  limits,  about  520  miles.  The 
distance  or  length  between  these  two  limits  is  about  850 
miles.  In  the  southern  part  it  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  with 
the  exception  of  Europa  Island  and  the  Bassas  da  India,  free 
from  any  outlying  danger."  Between  Cape  Amber  and  Cape 
Delgado  the  channel  is  occupied  by  the  Comoro  Islands,  whilst 
to  the  north  are  the  Cosmoledo  and  Amirantes  outliers  of  the 
Seychelles  archipelago,  and  to  the  east  are  the  Mascarene  Islands, 
whose  history  has  been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  greater  portion  of  Madagascar  lies  within  the 
southern  limits  of  the  great  equatorial  stream  current ;  and 
the  mountains  of  the  island  form  the  western  barrier  of  the 
south-east  trade  winds. 

The  first  point  observable  on  looking  at  the  map  of  Mada- 
gascar is  the  vast  extent  of  the  island.  The  whole  length  of 
the  country  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Ankarana,  Cape 
Amber,  in  11°  57'  30"  S.  lat.,  to  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  25°  38' 
55"  S.  lat.,  comprises  over  13°  of  latitude,  11°  of  which  are 
north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  measures  9  75  miles. 
Between  Cape  St.  Vincent3  to  the  south-west  and  Cape  East 

1  See  Geographic  de  Madagascar,  by  Alfred  Grandidier,  part  i..  Paris,  1885. 
This  most  valuable  introduction  to  the  geography  of  Madagascar,  in  course  of 
publication  by  M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  was  courteously  forwarded  by  its  author  to 
the  writer  of  the  present  work  subsequent  to  the  printing  of  chapter  i.  The 
information  contained  in  it  has  since  been  largely  made  use  of.  The  latitudes 
and  longitudes  given  by  M.  Grandidier  are  adopted  throughout  this  work 
except  in  the  few  instances  where  they  do  not  accord  with  the  English  Admiralty 
charts  of  the  latest  date  ;  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Paris  and  Green- 
wich being  taken  at  +  2°  20'  14". 

2  See  Indian  Ocean  Directory,  4th  ed.,  by  Alex.  G.  Findlay  (1882),  p.  458. 

3  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  not  actually  the  westernmost  point,  being  in  43°  25'  45" 
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on  the  north-east  coast  there  is  a  difference  of  longitude  of 
over  7° ;  whilst  the  average  bread th  of  the  island  is  250  miles, 
although  it  attains  a  width  of  350  miles,  measured  across  its 
widest  part,  from  Cape  St.  Andrew  to  Foule  Point.  In  fact 
Madagascar  is  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world,  ranking- 
next  only  after  Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  and  its  general  area, 
except  slightly  in  the  north-west  and  north-east,  is  not  lessened 
by  any  large  gulfs  or  bays. 

M.  Grandidier  estimates  the  area  of  Madagascar  at  more  Area  and 
than  590,000  kilometres  carres, — that  is,  about  230,000 
English  square  miles ;  this  presents  a  superficies  larger  than 
that  of  modern  France,  which  includes  only  528,576  kilo- 
metres carres  within  its  present  boundaries.  M.  d'Escamps 
states  the  area  to  be  about  25,000  lieues  carres,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  in  his  history  gives  an  estimate  that  the  island  contains 
200,000,000  English  acres.  Taking  M.  Grandidier's  estimate 
as  the  latest  and  most  accurate,  it  may  be  calculated  that 
Madagascar  covers  an  area  of  145,838,742  English  acres. 
Thus  the  island  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  its  area  occupies  a  space  almost  quadruple 
that  of  England  and  Wales.  In  shape  the  outline  of  the 
island  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  impression  traced  by  the 
human  left  foot,  with  the  heel  towards  the  south,  cutting  the 
tropic,  and  with  the  big  toe  elongated  irregularly  pointing 
towards  the  equator. 

The  coast  of  Madagascar  is  generally  low  except  at  the  The  <nast 
south-east,    south,   north,    and    north-west,    and    the    outline 
mostly  even  and  unbroken  except  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
where   numerous    indentations    and  estuaries  break   into    and 
improve  the  accommodation  of  the  shore. 

The  principal  projecting  features  along  the  coast 1  are  as  Peninsulas, 
follows,  commencing  at  the  north,  where   Cape  Amber  forms  K^^d 
the  extremity  of  the  triangular  peninsula  of  Bobaomby  and  capes. 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  its  original  name  being 
Cape  Natal.      Proceeding  down  the  east  coast  there  may  be 

E.  long.,  whilst  a  projection  farther  south,  Point  Fandiv6tra,  is  in  43°  5'  E.  long.  ; 
Cape  East  is  in  50°  27'  35"  E.  long.  "L'ile  de  Madagascar  a  1600  kilometres, 
360  lieues  de  long  du  nord  au  sud  et  470  kilometres,  105  lieues,  de  Test  a  l'ouest" 
(M.  d'Escamps).  "This  important  island  is  about  850  miles  (nautical)  long  by 
a  mean  breadth  of  250  miles,  and  lies  220  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point 
of  Africa,  to  which  continent  it  belongs"  (Findlay's  Indian  Ocean  Directory). 

1  The  capes,  bays,  roadsteads,  and  harbours  are  fully  described  in  chapter  v. 
The  Malagasy  word  for  promontory  or  cape  is  tanjona. 
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named  Cape  East  and  Cape  Masoala,  or  Durnford  Noss,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  great  promontory  of  An6m.be.  Cape 
Bellones  or  Cape  Bellonne  marks  the  opposite  boundary  of 
Antongil  Bay.  From  hence  the  coast-line  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  stretches,  almost  without  a  break,  in  an  even  line 
for  500  miles  to  Cape  Ytapere,  the  south-east  extremity  of 
Madagascar,  and  next  in  order  to  the  west  lies  Cape  St.  Mary, 
already  mentioned  as  the  southern  point  of  the  island.  Passing 
up  the  west  coast,  Capes  St.  Vincent,  St.  Andrew,  and  Sebastian 
are  successively  met  with.  The  last-named  cape  is  the  ter- 
mination of  a  fine  peninsula,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  are 
several  other  bold  promontories,  notably  those  of  Ambato, 
Pasindava,  Moramony,  and  Barabata. 

In  the  north  the  most  conspicuous  inlet  is  Diego  Suarez 
Bay  or  British  Sound,  to  the  south  and  east  of  which  are 
Andrava  Bay,  Vohemar  Bay,  Mananara  Bay,  and  the  wide 
gulf  named  after  Antonio  Gil,  the  navigator,  Antongil  Bay. 
Southwards  hence  extends  the  line  of  straight  unbroken  coast, 


before  mentioned,  enclosing  the   lon< 


series  of  lagoons, 


and 


beyond  are  found  St.  Lucia  Bay,  Fort  Dauphin  Bay,  Galleon 
Bay,  and  Carambola  Bay,  near  Cape  St.  Mary.  Proceeding 
north  along  the  west  coast  are  to  be  noticed  St.  Augustine 
Bay,  Murderer's  Bay,  Baly  Bay,  Bembatoka  Bay,  Majumba 
Bay,  Narendry  Bay,  Raminitoka  Bay,  Pasindava  Bay,  Ambarao 
Bay,  William  Pitt  Bay,  Ports  Liverpool,  Jenkinson,  and 
Eobinson. 

Both  the  north-western  and  north-eastern  coasts  of  Mada- 
gascar are  provided  with  excellent  harbours  and  roadsteads 
formed  by  more  or  less  irregular  indentations  and  estuaries 
penetrating  the  shore;  but  south  of  lat.  1 9° the  east  coast  is  entirely 
bare  of  shelter  and  dangerous  of  approach  by  shipping  during 
the  hurricane  season.  On  the  west  coast  are  innumerable 
roads  and  anchorages  within  the  intricate  reefs,  but  difficult 
of  access  by  large  vessels.  A  few  of  the  principal  ports  may 
be  here  named  (their  full  enumeration  and  description  in 
detail  will  be  found  at  length  in  chapter  v.)  In  the  northern 
peninsula  Diego  Suarez  inlet  contains  several  commodious 
harbours ;  besides  there  are  Ports  Eobinson,  Jenkinson,  and 
Liverpool,  with  Port  Chancellor  more  to  the  south  in  William 
Pitt  Bay.  On  the  north-east  coast  are  Ports  Lady  Frances, 
Loquez,  and  Vohemar,  and  Port  Choiseul  in  Antougil  Bay. 
On  the  east  coast  are  Ste.  Marie,  Fenoarivo,  Foule  Point,  Tama- 
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tave,  Mahanoro,  and  Vatomandry,  this  last  named  having 
become  important  since  the  occupation  by  the  French  of 
Tamatave,  Mahela,  and  Mananjara.  In  the  south  are  Fort 
Dauphin,  Ports  Croker,  Cruizer,  and  Masikora.  On  the  west 
N6sy-Ve,  Tullear  (Tolia),  Morondava,  Belo,  Tsimanandrafozana, 
Maintirano,  Baly,  Mojanga,  Helleville  in  the  French  island 
N6sy-Be,  Bavatoby,  and  Pasindava. 

The  principal  islands  close  round  the  coast  of  Madagascar  islands,1 
are — Cuvillier  Island  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Lady  Frances,  banks. 
Nosy-Kahombe  off  Port  Loquez,  and  N6sy-Ha6  at  Port  Leven, 
Marosse  Island  in  Antongil  Bay,  and  He  Ste.  Marie,  the  French 
colony  on  the  east  coast,  and  Prune  Island  off  Tamatave.  The 
east  coast  farther  south  beyond  the  Fong  Islands  is  clear  and 
open.  On  the  west  coast  to  the  north  are  Chatham  Island, 
Nosy-Mitsio,  Nosy -Lava,  Nosy-Antaly,  and  others  of  the 
Minnow  group ;  N6sy-Be,  the  French  colony,  and  its  depend- 
encies Nosy-Faly  and  N6sy-K6mba,  opposite  Pasindava  Bay ; 
Karakajoro  and  Berofia,  or  Nosy-Ovy,  N6sy-Faly,  and  Nosim- 
baliha,  south  of  Anorontsanga ;  Nosy -Lava,  off  Narendry 
Bay ;  Makamby  Island,  outside  Boina  Bay.  The  Pracel  Bank  The  Pracel 
extends  a  considerable  distance  off  the  west  coast  of  Mada-  Bank- 
gascar  from  Cape  St.  Andrew  to  19°  S.  lat.  There  are  several 
dangers  on  it,  and  the  coral  reefs  thereon  grow  rapidly.  The 
Barren  Islands,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  lie  on  the  southern 
and  western  edge  of  the  Pracel  Bank,  and  south  of  these  again 
are  no  islands  worth  remarking  until  Murder  Island  or  Nosy- 
Hao  in  22°  S.  lat.,  and  N6sy-Ve\  the  observing  station  of  the 
Stoneyhurst  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition  in  1882. 

The  principal  towns  in  connection  with  ports  on  the  coast  Towns  on 
are  the  following: — Mojanga  (population,  14,000),  the  em-  the  coast- 
porium  of  the  trade  with  the  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  and  the  Comoros; 
Tamatave  (7000),  hitherto  the  principal  export  town,  the 
most  commodious  port  near2  the  capital,  and  therefore  the 
chief  place  of  arrival  and  departure  for  foreigners  having 
business  at  the  seat  of  Government;  Vohemar  (5000),  a  place 
whence  cattle  are  chiefly  exported;  Foule  Point  (5000); 
Vatomandry  (3000);  Tullear  (Tolia,  3000),  the  nearest  port 
for  communication  with  Natal,  and  other  ports  named  above. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  there  are  but  few  towns  of 

1  The  Malagasy  word  for  island  is  nbsy. 

2  Vatomandry  is  the  port  nearest  the  capital,  but  inferior  to_Tamatave  in 
accommodation  for  shipping. 
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Towns  and  an)7  size.  After  the  capital  city  and  some  of  the  chief  towns 
lagesinthe  °^  districts  the  centres  of  population  are  confined  to  markets 
interior.  where  the  inhabitants  of  scattered  hamlets  meet  on  given  days. 
The  seat  of  Government,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  country,  is  the  chief  town  of  Imerina, 
Antananarivo,  "  the  city  of  a  thousand,"  with  a  population  of 
120,000  inhabitants;  Fianarantsoa  (7000  inhabitants),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Betsileo ;  Ambohimanga,  the  former  capital 
of  the  Hova  chiefs ;  Ambatondrazaka,  the  chief  town  of  Ant- 
sihanaka ;  Mandritsara  and  Maritandrano,  garrison  towns  in 
the  north;  Manandaza,  Andranonandriana,  and  Malaimbandy 
in  Menabe,  to  the  west ;  Fihaonana  in  Vonizongo,  Mevatanana; 
Amparihibe ;  Trabonjy  and  Marovoay  in  the  north-west ;  Am- 
parafaravola  in  Antsihanaka,  and  Vohilena  in  Anativolo  ; 
Ambohimanga  (S.) ;  Ambohinamboarina  and  Manja  towards 
the  south ;  Ikongo,  Ambohimandroso ;  Imahazony,  Ihosy,  and 
Lanjarivo  yet  farther  south,  with  many  others  of  minor  import- 
ance, which  will  be  hereafter  detailed.1 
Physio-  The     physiography    of    an     immense    tropical     insulated 

grapiy.  country,  standing  as  a  barrier  exposed  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  mighty  streams  and  currents  of  sea  and  air,  which  tra- 
verse without  ceasing  the  surface  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  must 
necessarily  present  an  exceeding  and  wonderful  diversity  of 
feature.  Consequently  in  Madagascar  there  are  to  be  found 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  surface  configuration  and  structure. 
There  are  wide  and  picturesque  mountainous  regions  of  different 
geological  formations,  none  of  whose  varied  peaks  and  summits, 
however,  reach  the  permanent  snow -line.  Amongst  these 
elevations  are  valleys  and  narrow  basins,  the  sites  of  extinct 
lakes,  bogs,  and  high  moors  scoured  by  constant  atmospheric 
disturbance,  the  disintegration  and  denudation  of  the  rock 
being  aided  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are 
vertical  twice  every  year.  In  nooks  and  corners,  wherever 
shelter  is  obtainable  among  the  hills,  are  fertile  strips  of  culti- 
vated soil  and  wooded  banks  of  streams  and  tarns.  There 
are  no  elevated  plateaux  or  flat  tablelands  amidst  the  true 
highlands,  but  at  lower  levels  there  are  wide  stretches  of  desert 
fit  for  ostrich  runs,  with  prairie  and  meadow-land,  the  home  of 

1  Throughout  Madagascar,  says  Sibree,  there  occurs  a  rather  perplexing 
duality  of  names,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Eovas,  when  forming  military 
posts  for  the  maintenance  of  their  supremacy  over  various  parts  of  the  island 
which  they  had  conquered,  generally  gave  them  names  differing  from  those  of 
the  native  villages  on  the  same  sites  or  close  to  them. 
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innumerable  herds  of  oxen.  Then  there  are  large  flooding 
rivers,  but  so  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  rapids  as  rarely  to 
be  navigable  except  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast.  Peren- 
nial streams,  watercourses,  and  springs  abound.  There  are 
few  laro-e  fresh- water  lakes,  but  on  the  east  coast  lonoj  lines  of 
brackish  lagoons.  An  almost  endless  belt  of  dense  forest 
with  valuable  timber  trees  encircles  the  whole  island,1  whilst 
both  the  fauna  and  flora  are  rich  and  unusual.  The  climate 
is  varied  and  temperate.  In  short,  the  natural  resources, 
animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  are  boundless,  and  only  require 
exploitation  and  development. 

The  various  reliefs  on  the  surface  of  Madagascar  have  not   ciassifica- 
yet  been  so  accurately  ascertained  as  to  group  their  various   p^^ent 
positions  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  for  convenience  the   reliefs. 
different  regions  may  be  somewhat  roughly  classified  according 
to  their  most  prominent  characteristics  in  three  divisions,  viz. — 
(1)   The  littoral  region,  including  all  the  flat,  low-lying,  sandy,   The  littoral 
and  alluvial  belt  of  shore,  deposited  on  the  coast  along  almost  reglon- 
the   entire  seaboard,   especially   characterised   by   the   narrow 
tract  of  moist  alluvium  which  banks  in  the  long  line  of  lagoons 
for  many  hundred  miles  on  the  east  coast.      (2)   The  belt  of   The  forest 
forest    country   next   to    and   immediately   above  the    littoral  reglon* 
tract.      In  this  region  the  undulating  hills  and  the  sides  of  the 
lower  spurs  from  the  mountains   above  are  clothed  with  dense 
forest  and  jungle  to  a  certain  level,,  above  which  are  spaces  of 
wilderness,  and  on  the  south  and  west  large  desert  country 
and  comparatively  dry  plains  of  secondary  formation.      (3)   The   The  high- 
elevated  highland  region,  a  vast  mountainous  tract  of  granitic   laudresi0il- 
moors   traversed  by  volcanic  ranges  which  form  the  interior 
core  of  the  island,  extends   mostly  over  the  north-eastern  and 
central  portions  of  the  island.2 

This  elevated  region  may  be  considered  the  characteristic  The 
feature  of  Madagascar,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated.   f^J^d 
It  is  the  result  of  long-continued  and  repeated  upheavals  and  Mount- 
subsidences,  crumpling  and  contortion  of  primary  and  crystal- 
line rocks  broken  through  in  various  directions  by  igneous  and 
eruptive  formations.      The  scarped  edges  and  precipitous  but- 

1  There  are  in  reality  two  forest  tracts,  a  wide  outer  one  and  a  narrow  inner 
belt  (G.  Cousins).     The  Malagasy  word  for  great  forest  is  dlabe  or  ala  be. 

2  "Cette  ile  eomprend  deux  parties  bien  distinctes  ;  la  partie  nord  et  est  qui 
est  toute  montagneuse,  la  partie  sud  et  ouest  qui  est  relativeinent  plate  "  {Bulletin 
de  la  Sociiti  de  Geographic,  August  1871,  p.  100). 

3  The  usual  Malagasy  word  for  mountain  is  tendrombbhitra,  and  for  hill  or 
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tresses  facing  the  eastern   ocean   culminate  in  a  mighty  ridge, 

forming  an  axial  but  by  no  means  a  cential  range  of  mountains 

parallel   and    contiguous    to   the    outer   or  eastern    coast -line, 

thereby  regulating  its   outline,  from  whence  westwards  trends 

a    chaotic   mass   of   confused   mountains    and   valleys,   mostly 

lying  transverse  to  the  main  chain  towards  the  secondary  plains 

and  natter  country  overlooking  the  Mozambique  Channel.    These 

primary  mountains  are  more  notable  for  their  conspicuous  mas- 

siveness  than  for  the  predominance  of  striking  and  independent 

peaks,  which,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  some  of  the  extinct 

volcanic  mountains,  which,  bursting  through  the  former,  uprear 

The  their  gigantic  crests  in  the  central  mass  known  as  the  Ankara tra 

mountains,   mountains,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  feet  above 

the  sea.      The  names  and  heights  of  the  principal  summits  in 

this  group  are  as  follows  (the  heights  given  by  Dr.  Mullens) : — 

Heights  by   Tsiafajavona,1  "not  free  from  mist"       .      8950  feet,  19°  21'  30"  S.  lat., 
Dr.  Mul-  47°18'  30"E.long. 

lens.  Tsiafakafo,  "  impassable  by  fire "  .  .      8820    „ 

Ambohimirandrana,  " a  hill  in  plaits"  .  8780  „ 
Anibohitrakoholahy,  "  cock-village  hill "  8200  „ 
Ambohitsampany,  "  hill  branching  off"       8000    „ 

height  the  term  havbana.  Thus  the  equivalent  abbreviations  for  Mt.  or  M.  in 
maps  are  Tend,  or  T. 

"  Jusqu'a  cette  epoque  (1871)  les  geographes  avaient  trace  les  montagnes  de 
Madagascar  au  hasard,  suivant  leur  fantaisie.  Toutes  les  cartes  anterieures  a  1871, 
en  effet,  representent  cette  ile  comme  coupee  da  nord  au  sud,  dans  le  sens  de  sa 
plus  grande  longueur,  en  deux  parties  a  peu  pres  egales  par  une  grande  chaine  qui 
envoie  vers  Test  et  vers  l'ouest  des  ramifications  entre  lesquelles  s'etalent  de 
larges  vallees  ;  la  limite  de  distribution  des  eaux  y  est  egalement  placee  a  peu 
pres  au  milieu,  et  d'immenses  forets  la  couvrent  presque  en  totalite.  Cette  dis- 
position des  montagnes,  des  eaux  et  des  forets  etait  tout  a  fait  erronee  L'ile  de 
Madagascar,  en  effet,  comme  le  montre  ma  carte,  comprend  deux  parties  bien 
distinctes,  la  region  orientale  qui  est  toute  montagneuse,  la  region  occidentale 
qui  est  plate.  Le  massif  montagneux  dont  la  base  baigue  dans  l'ocean  Indien  du 
cote  de  Test  et  qui  couvre  les  f  de  la  surface  de  l'ile,  s'eleve  assez  rapidement 
jusqu'a  une  hauteur  d'environ  1500  m.,  au  dela,  c'est  une  mer  de  montagnes 
dont  l'altitude  moyenne  est  de  1000  m.  a  1200  in.  et  qui  ne  laissejit  entre  elles 
que  de  petits  vallons  etroits,  a,  l'exception  de  quel  que  s  vastes  cirques,  lits  d'anciens 
lacs  plus  ou  moins  desseehes,  comme  les  plaines  de  Betsimitatatra  et  de  Sihanaka 
et  comme  la  vallee  d'Ankay  ou  coule  le  Mangoro.  Quant  au  plateau  qu'indi- 
quent  les  anciennes  cartes  dans  l'interieur  de  l'ile,  il  n'existe  pas,  puisque  tout 
le  centre  est  tenement  bouleverse,  que  Ton  y  fait  souvent  un  long  chemin  avant 
d'y  trouver  un  terrain  plat,  meme  de  quelques  hectares.  A  pres  une  quarantaine 
de  lieues  a  travers  ces  montagnes,  on  descend  par  une  pente  abrupte  dans  la  grande 
plaine  occidentale,  que  coupe,  du  nord  au  sud,  deux  petites  chaines  de  montagnes 
dont  j'ai  le  premier  revele  l'existence  "  {Notice  sur  les  travaux  scientifiques  de 
M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  1884,  p.  20). 

1  The  peak  of  Tsiafajavona  is  only  100  miles  from  Mahanoro  on  the  east  coast, 
but  185  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tsiribihina  river  on  the  west  coast. 
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In  the  hypsometric  map   giving  the   contoured  levels  of  the  Grandi- 
Ankaratra  district  by  MM.  Grandidier  and  Roblet l  the  heights  servations. 


of  the  summits  are  given  thus2: — 

Tsiafajavona        .  .  2590m.  =  8494  feet. 

Tsiafakafo  .  .  2540  m.  =  8330     „ 

Ankavitra  .  .  2530  m.  =  8298     „ 

Amboliimirandrana  .  2350  m.  =  7683     „ 

Speaking  of  Ankaratra  Dr.  Mullens  says :  "  This  mountain 
mass  rests  on  an  enormous  base.  Taking  account  of  the  long 
finders  or  tongues  of  lava  which  have  flowed  out  from  the 
centre  in  all  directions,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  covers  a  space  of 
COO  square  miles." 

The    eastern  edge  of    the   interior  highlands,  that  sea  of  The  eastern 
mountains,  as  M.  Grandidier  calls  the  chaotic  mass,  is  flanked,  ™*ter"par " 
as  before  mentioned,  by  a  long  range  forming  the  main  water- 
parting  of  the  island,  and  traversing  Madagascar  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  its  length  from  north   to   south  within 
about   70   miles  of  the  eastern  coast  and  200  miles  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mozambique  Channel.      The  mountains  of  this 
range  bear  many  local  names,  but  the  name  Angavo,  "  on  high,"  Angavo. 
"  the   lofty,"    may   generally   be   applied  to  it.      The   highest 
summits  include  Bodona,3  one  of  the  Vavavato  group,  7218 
feet  elevation  ;  Iavohaika,  "  the  lofty  defying  one,"  nearly  7000 
feet;  Angavo  (6500   feet)   and  Angavokely,   5925   feet;  and 
Votovorona,  a  solitary  volcanic  cone  with  a  lake  in  its  extinct 
crater.     "  This  mass  of  mountains  "   (the  Vavavato),  says  Dr.  Vavavato. 
Mullens,  "is  piled  up  on  the  grandest  scale.      Each  ridge  is 
lofty  and  impresses  one  with  its  greatness.  ...  No  finer  rocks, 
no  masses  of  such  surpassing  grandeur,  have  I  seen  in  any  of 
the  countries  which  I  have  visited." 

In   the   northern   province    is   a  fine   volcanic   mountain,  Mount 
Ambohitra,  called  in  English  maps  Mount  Amber,  whose  three  Amber- 
summits  of  nearly  6000  feet  elevation  are  visible  far  away  at 
sea.     The  northernmost  peak,  Kibany,  is  in   12°  35'  S.  lat.; 
the  third   peak,  Ankazomalemy   ("  at  the  soft  tree "),  is  five 
miles  to  the  south.      Several  other  distinguished  volcanic  cones 

1  'Une  carte  hypsometrique  a  ^nnnnr  avec  courbes  equidistantes  de  100  m., 
qui  a  ete  dressee  a  l'aide  d'un  millier  d'observations  d'altitudes  recueillies  tant 
par  moi  que  par  le  P.  Roblet,  anquel  j'ai  donne  dans  ce  but  plusieurs  barometres 
et  hypsometres  avec  les  instructions  necessaires  "  (Alfred  Grandidier). 

2  See  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic,  2d  quarter,  1883. 

3  Bodona  mountain  was  visited  by  Pere  Roblet,  who  describes  it  as  surmounted 
by  a  magnificent  basaltic  pile  of  650  feet  perpendicular  height. 
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of  some  magnitude  are  conspicuous  in  Ankarana,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Mataola  ("bony"),  in  13°  37'  30"  S.  lat.; 
Andranary  ("  at  Mr.  Nary  ") ;  Antoria  Galoka  ("  a  shade  ") ; 
Ankalabenono  ("the  girl  with  large  breasts");  and  Befelana 
("  great  palmed  "),  in  the  north-west,  near  Ampasindava  Bay. 

Some  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  head  of  Antongil  Bay 
are  the  Mafaitantely  ("  bitter  in  honey ")  mountains,  part  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  Angavo  range. 

Andringitra  ("  denuded  of  forest ")  is,  like  Angavo,  a  com- 
mon name  applied  to  mountains  throughout  Madagascar,  in 
which  the  root  ringitra,  meaning  "  bare,"  "  denuded,"  comes  in. 
Both  in  Imerina  and  in  Betsileo  are  ranges  of  this  name.  To 
the  last-named  range  belong  Tsiafabalala  ("impassable  by 
locusts  ")  and  Ivohib^  ("  the  great  hill ").  Throughout  the 
mountainous  region  of  Betsileo  are  noble  summits.  The  highest 
of  these  is  a  grand  peak  named  Ambohitrimanjaka  ("the 
sovereign's  hill "),  and  others  may  be  named,  as  Kinanja  ("  per- 
haps "),  Kipaseha,  I6dy,  and  Ambondrombe  or  Iaratsa,  the  Mala- 
gasy Tartarus.  Mr.  Sibree  describes  the  "  crowd  of  mountain 
tops  in  southern  Betsileo  peak  behind  peak  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  outline." 

In  the  Bara  country  are  likewise  many  remarkable 
mountains,  such  as  Ivohitrosy  ("  goat  hill "),  and  the  Tend. 
Ambohitsimena  ("red  hill").  Farther  to  the  south-west  the 
Rev.  J.  Richardson  counted  no  less  than  fifty  distinct  peaks  or 
distinct  portions  of  the  Isalo  range,  many  of  them  being  conical ; 
but  no  barometric  heights  in  these  parts  have  been  determined. 
Prolongations  of  the  two  ranges  Ambohitsimena  and  Isalo 
extend  due  north  and  south  from  the  desert  and  forest  country 
of  Manerinerina  ("  clear,  prominent ")  and  the  banks  of  the 
Manjaray  river  in  the  north,  to  the  country  of  the  Masikora  in 
the  south  through  several  degrees  of  latitude.  These  ranges 
are  named  the  Bongo  Lava  ("  the  long  hill ")  and  Bemaraha, 
which  are  cut  through  by  the  rivers  Mania  ("  to  wander, 
meander  ")  and  Mahajilo  ("  stinging  ").  The  Bemangarahara 
("greatly  glittering")  and  Make  or  Makaya  mountains  are 
offshoots  of  the  first-named  range  where  it  is  cut  through  by 
the  river  Onilahy.  About  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Bongo 
Lava  is  a  parallel  chain  of  hills  at  a  lower  elevation,  extending 
from  the  Beravina  ("many  leaves")  mountains  in  21°  20'  lat., 
the  Tsiandavana  mountains  east  of  Morondava  ("  long-shored  ") 
to  the  Bemaraha,  range  extending  nearly  due  north  almost  to 
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Baly  Bay.  Many  isolated  mountains,  peaks,  and  groups  might 
be  enumerated,  but  they  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  separate  account  of  each  province. 

In    such    a   hilly   region    there    are    numerous   mountain  Mountain 
passes,    amongst   which   may   be   mentioned   Vavavato    ("  the  pas 
stone  mouth"),  south-east  of  Ankaratra  and  Ambatofidirana 
("  entrance   stone ") ;   whilst  both  in  northern  Imerina  and  in 
southern  Betsileo  are  Varavarambato  ("  stone  gateways  "),  names 
given  generally  to  mountain  passes. 

There  are  numerous  large  caverns,  especially  in  the  lime-  Caverns, 
stoue  district,  Mr.  Cameron  having  described  stalactitic  caves 
near  Sirabe.  Of  the  volcanic  caverns  Mr.  Batchelor  gives  an 
example  south-west  of  Mount  Amber,  whilst  the  mountain 
Ambondrombe  is  also  full  of  subterranean  chasms.  There  is 
also  a  famous  cave  called  Ankotsa  under  Ifanongoavana  in 
Imerina,  and  an  immense  vault  at  Isorana  in  Betsileo. 

The  hydrography  of  Madagascar  is  not  intricate,  although  Hydro- 
the  courses  of  many  rivers  are  as  yet  undetermined,  for  the  f^r?' 
inland  waters  distribute  themselves  naturally  into  four  river-  systems. 
systems,  the  areas  of  whose  basins  and  fields  of  drainage  are, 
however,  very  unequal.  They  are — (1)  the  Western,  (2)  the 
Xorth-TVestern,  (3)  the  Southern,  and  (4)  the  Eastern  systems. 
The  elongated  form  of  the  great  island  ridge  or  backbone, 
in  its  general  direction  from  N.N.E  to  S.S.W.,  causes  the  line, 
dividing  the  eastward  from  the  westward  flowing  waters  to  be 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  great  drainage  system  of 
Madagascar;  and  in  consequence  of  the  chief  water-parting- 
lying  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island  the  areas  of  the  drainage  from  the  more  gentle 
slopes  and  plains  of  the  centre  and  west  into  the  Mozambique 
Channel  vastly  exceed  in  dimensions  those  of  the  steeper 
declivities,  which  fall  more  rapidly  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
all  the  great  rivers  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  western 
and  north-western  systems.  Indeed,  with  two  or  three 
notable  exceptions,  the  streams  which  reach  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  the  precipitous  faces  of  the  Angavo  watershed,  draining 
the  Betsimisaraka,  Ankay,  and  the  Tanala  countries,  are  mere 
brooks  and  mountain  torrents  compared  with  the  grand  volumes 
of  water  which  roll  clown  the  more  extensive  and  gradually 
shelving  terraced  plains  of  the  Sakalava  country  to  the  west- 
ward. 

The  comparative  areas  of  the  river- systems  belonging  to 
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each  of  the  above-named  divisions  may  be  estimated  somewhat 
roughly  as  follows,  viz. — 

Square  miles. 
Area  draining  into  the  Mozambique  Channel  (1)  Western  system   100,000 

(2)  N.W.  „  70,000 

„  „         Indian  Ocean  (3)  Southern    „  20,000 


Total  drainage  of  the  gentler  slopes     190,000 
Indian  Ocean  (4)  Eastern  system      40,000 


United  areas  of  whole  island  drainage       230,000 

The  sizes  of  the  rivers  can  only  be  judged  roughly,  as  few 
of  the  larger  ones  have  been  explored,  and  none  has  been 
actually  measured  or  guaged  for  volume. 

Beginning  at  the  south-west,  the  following  are  the  chief 
rivers  which  may  be  enumerated.  At  St.  Augustine  Bay  is 
the  embouchure  of  the  Onilahy  river.  Its  source  is  placed  by 
the  best  authorities  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Ivohitrosy, 
from  whence  it  drains  the  desert  of  Ihorombe,  bends  round  the 
south  flanks  of  the  Ambohitsimena  mountains,  and  runs  due 
west  from  45°  E.  long,  into  the  Mozambique  Channel,  its  track 
extending  over  200  miles.  There  are  two  minor  affluents 
which  join  on  the  right  bank,  the  Sakaondra  and  the  Taheza 
rivers.  Proceeding  north,  and  passing  three  rivers  of  minor 
importance,  the  Fiherenana,  the  Manomba,  and  the  Ando- 
hatanga,  beyond  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  reach  the  delta  and 
mouths  of  a  large  river,  the  Mangoka  (Onimainty  or  black  river) 
or  St.  Vincent,  which  debouches  by  two  mouths,  the  Fangaro 
and  the  Maroloha,  whose  positions  were  determined  by 
Grandidier.  Various  streams  rising  in  the  Betsileo  country — 
the  Matsiatra  near  Fianarantsoa,  the  Mangoka,  the  Matambika, 
and  the  Mananantanana  or  Tsimandao — join  with  the  Ihosy 
river  from  the  south  and  the  Ioby  from  the  north,  their  united 
stream  cutting  the  gorges  between  Tend.  Make  and  Beman- 
garahara,  and  flow  west  140  miles  more  to  the  delta  of  Maro- 
folotra.  At  21°  S.  lat.  the  river  Maintapaka  runs  into  the 
Bay  of  Mitehe  at  Matseroka,  after  draining  the  Tend.  Beravina. 
Beyond  in  order  come  the  Lampaolona,  the  Manarivo,  the 
Morondava,  and  the  Andranomena. 

In  latitude  19°  47'  40"  is  the  mouth  of  the  important  river 
Tsiribihina,  i.e.  the  "  unfordable "  or  "  impassable,"  the  great 
outlet  of  the  waters  of  western  Imerina,  Menabe,  and  the 
mountains  of  Ankaratra,  collectively  affording  the  largest  volume 
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of  water  of  any  single  river  in  Madagascar.  The  river  Mania, 
the  southern  affluent,  takes  its  rise  near  Ambositra  in  northern 
Betsileo;  it  is  joined  in  20°  lat.  by  the  Lohalambo,  whose 
sources  are  in  the  Lakes  Andraikiva  and  Andranobe  by  Sirabe 
in  Avaradrano.  This  river,  Mania,  cutting  through  the  Bongo 
Lava  ridge  before  reaching  the  Bemaraha  Hills,  is  joined  in 
the  secondary  plains  of  Menabe'  by  an  equally  great  stream, 
the  Manandaza,  which  higher  up  bears  the  names  of  the 
Mahajilo  and  the  Kitsamby.  The  Kitsamby  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  numerous  torrents  from  the  flanks  of  the  great 
Ankaratra  group  of  mountains,  and  is  fed  by  the  springs  which 
form  Lake  Vinaninony  and  other  tarns  in  the  crater  rings  of  the 
extinct  volcanic  vents.  Lake  Itasy  is  drained  by  the  river 
Lilia,  which,  running  into  the  Sakay,  under  Sapely  and  Ihasy, 
is  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Mandalo  and  the  Imanga.  These 
united  streams,  forming  the  Kitsamby  and  Mahajilo,  flow 
westwards  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Tsiribihina,  which  is 
navigable  for  many  miles  by  small  launches. 

The  Manambola,  another  large  river  which  drains  the  Thte 
prairies  of  Yalalafotsy,  the  Bongo  Lava,  and  Bemaraha  ranges,  bdiarirer. 
falls  into  the  sea  in  1 9  °  lat.  North  of  this  river  the  rivers  of 
the  western  system  are  unimportant,  the  next  river,  Demoka, 
being  dried  up  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Several  small 
streams,  including  the  Manambao,  Banobe,  and  Sambao,  com- 
plete the  rivers  of  the  western  system,  which  drain  into  the 
Mozambique  Channel  south  of  Cape  St.  Andrew. 

The  first  river  to  be  noticed  in  the  north-western  system  (2)  The 
is  the  Manjaray  river,  whose  course,  however,  is  almost  purely  ^rf' 
conjectural.      It  is  supposed  to  rise  north  of  the  Valalafotsy  and  system. 
through   the   forest   and   wooded   mountains   of  Manerinerina, 
with  its  outlet  into  Marambitra  Bay,  and  east  of  Cape  Tanjona, 
after  a  track  of  some  160  miles  from  south  to  north. 

The  most  important  river,  however,  in  all  Madagascar,  is  The  Betsi- 
undoubtedly  the  Betsiboka,  i.e.  "the  great  unexhausted,"  or  boka  nver- 
"not  insipid,"  which  flows  into  Bembatoka  Bay,  of  which 
Mojanga  is  the  port,  the  outlet  of  Imerina  and  the  highway 
to  and  from  the  capital  for  the  African  traders.  Both  the 
Betsiboka  and  its  equally  large  affluent,  the  Ikopa  river,  take 
their  rise  in  Imerina,  the  first  to  the  north  and  the  second  to 
the  south  of  Antananarivo  from  the  base  of  the  Ankaratra 
mountains.  Both  streams  receive  the  waters  of  numerous 
minor  tributaries  on  their  right  banks,  and  after  a  course  of 
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nearly  200  miles  their  united  waters  flow  in  a  grand  volume 
for  fifty  miles  from  Amparihibe  into  the  deep  Bay  of  Bem- 
batoka. 

Into  the  next  deep  embouchure,  Majumba  Bay,  flow 
several  rivers  whose  course  is  also  conjectural.  These  are  the 
Sambilahy,  the  Majamba,  the  Ambondro,  and  the  Sofia.  The 
Ambondro  and  the  Majamba  seem  to  be  identical,  and  the 
various  streams  which  unite  under  that  name  drain  the  large 
catchment  area  or  basin  north-west  of  Lake  Alaotra  with  the 
northern  downs  and  hills  of  Antsihanaka.  The  Sofia  drains 
the  elevated  downs  west  of  Mandritsara  and  all  the  country 
between  the  watershed  west  of  the  Mafaitantely  hills  and  the 
forest  country  of  the  north  Sakalava.  The  remaining  rivers  of 
the  north-western  system  are  unimportant,  although  the  estu- 
aries, deep,  narrow,  and  navigable  at  their  mouths,  will  some 
day  be  important  as  well-sheltered  harbours.  Among  these 
rivers  may  be  named  the  Sambilahy,  the  Atsinjo,  the  Antambo 
(or  Loza),  the  Bemajonga,  the  Andranomalaza,  the  Manongarivo, 
the  Sangoa,  the  Sambirano,  the  Ambozahana  (or  Ambazoana), 
the  Seranana,  the  Ifasy,  the  Mahavavy,  the  Mananjeba,  and 
the  Ankarana,  with  many  lesser  streams. 

Of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  southern  plains  of  the  Bara 
country  little  is  known  except  that  they  are  of  no  importance. 
Among  them  are  the  Mandrere,  the  scene  of  the  early  French 
colonisation,  the  Manambovo,  the  Manambahy,  the  Menarandra, 
and  the  Linta. 

The  streams  which  drain  the  steep  declivities  of  the  eastern 
coast  are,  with  some  notable  but  few  exceptions,  generally  of 
comparative  insignificant  proportion ;  indeed,  many  of  them 
are  little  more  than  mountain  brooks ;  but  they  feed  the  river- 
like lagoons  formed  at  their  mouths,  and  sustain  a  system  of 
inland  navigation,  important  on  an  exposed  coast  like  that  of 
the  Betsimisaraka  country.  The  Mananara,  which  drains  the 
southern  Tanala  forests  and  mountains ;  the  Manambava,  the 
Matitanana,  the  Faraony,  the  Namorona,  and  the  Mananjara,  all 
flow  south  of  21°  S.  lat.  The  Mangoro  is  by  far  the  largest 
river  in  this  eastern  system,  for,  rising  near  Ambatolampy  in 
Ankay,  it  runs  south  through  the  country  of  the  Bezanozano 
for  140  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Onibe,  which  drains 
the  southern  and  eastern  spurs  of  the  Ankaratra,  and  their 
united  volume  of  water  flows  into  the  sea  in  20°  lat.  Pro- 
ceeding north  may  be  named  the  Iharoka  and  the  Ivondrona. 
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No  other  river  of  importance  occurs  until  17°  13'  lat.,  where 
the  river  Maningory  reaches  the  coast,  draining  the  overflow  of 
the  great  Alaotra  Lake.  Into  the  head  of  Antongil  Bay  falls 
the  Antanambalana  or  Tsingambala,  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  Mafaitantely  mountains. 

Perennial  springs  are  numerous  and  valuable,  especially  in  Springs— 
the  elevated  parts  of  the  island.      In  the  south  and  west  plains  saiine^and 
alone  is  there  a  want  of  fresh-water  supply,  elsewhere  gener-  hot. 
ally  abundant.      Saline  springs  are  found  at  Mandrovy  in  the 
Betsileo  country,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  Cameron  half  a 
century  ago.      There  are  numerous  hot  springs  throughout  the   Mineral 
widely  extended  volcanic  formations  in  Madagascar.      The  best  beate 
known,  easiest  of  access,  and  oftenest  described,  are  those  of  sources. 
Banomafana   ("warm  water"),  at   a  short  distance   from  the 
coast  near  Andevoranty,  on   the  usual  route  to  the   capital. 
Others  exist  at  Betafo  and  Sirabe,  in  the  district  south  of  the 
Ankaratra  extinct  volcanoes,  where  Dr.  Mullens  describes  wells 
and  jets  of  carbonic-acid  gas  with  deposits  of  lime.1      M.  Boblet  Ume 
found  hot  springs  (with  water  at  a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr.)     ep°b 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sahasarotra  river,  fifteen  miles  below  its 
source  in  Vinaninony.      Mr.  Deans  Cowan  mentions  hot  springs 
also  as  occurring  in  the  southern  Betsileo  at  Imanampy,  near 
Ambohimandroso,  and  others  in  Ambodirano,  one  of  the  Tanala 
provinces,  in  a  stream  forming  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river 
Namorona,  which  joins  the  Mananara.       In  the  bed  of  the 
Iandranasy  river  in  the  Bara  province  of  Manamboninarivo  are 
also  hot  springs,  not  far  from  Tompoananandrariny,  the  Hova 
frontier  post.      Sources  of  mineral  oil  and  petroleum  springs  Petroleum 
have  been,  it  is  said,  worked  to  some  extent  by  the  French  at 
Bavatoby. 

From  the  broken  and  extensively  dislocated  character  of  Waterfalls, 
the  mountainous  districts  it  naturally  follows  that  there  are  I^rapfcL 
very  many  falls  and  cataracts.  The  best -known  cataracts, 
perhaps,  are  those  of  the  Ikopa  river  over  a  reef  of  rocks  at 
Farahantsana  ("  the  end  or  last  of  the  precipices  "),  a  few  miles 
north-west  of  Antananarivo.  Ellis,  in  his  History,  mentions 
falls  at  Talaviana  in  the  Tamatave  district;  and  farther  south 
are  the  falls  named  Andriamamovoka,  near  Tsinjoarivo,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Onibe  are  obstructed  by  a  granitic  reef  at  the 

1  A  great  deposit  of  lime  over  fifty  square  miles  in  extent  covers  the  plain  of 
Sirabe,  and  there  are  also  lime  deposits  containing  satin  spar  north  of  the 
Ankaratra  mountains. 
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eastern  edge  of  the  Ankisitra  plain.  The  falls  of  Ifito  on  the 
Ivondrona  river,  of  Iandrianavomby  in  BetanimeDa,  and  of 
Moavana  in  Mahavelona,  are  also  mentioned  by  Ellis.  The 
Mananantanana  river,  when  leaving  the  broad  basin  of  Ambo- 
himandroso,  leaps  over  a  rocky  barrier  on  the  borders  of  south 
Betsileo  and  Bara ;  and  in  Vohitrosy  (Tanala  country),  Mr. 
Cowan  discovered  some  lofty  falls,  named  by  him  the  Cecil  and 
Victoria,  on  the  upper  affluent  of  the  Matitanana,  whilst  in 
the  same  country  he  has  described  some  picturesque  cataracts 
at  Itsitondroy  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Faraony.  Another 
series  of  splendid  cascades  breaks  the  course  of  the  river 
Ngalana  at  Antofofoka  in  Vavavato,  and  similar  ones  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  Banomadio  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former.  The 
rapids  of  the  Mangoro  have  been  well  observed  by  Messrs. 
Jukes  and  Lord,  who  also  visited  the  falls  of  the  Safara,  a 
tributary  of  the  same  river.  The  falls  of  Ampasimena  in  the 
forest  north-east  of  Andrangoloaka  may  also  be  noticed  on 
account  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Water-  The  amount  of  water-power  in  Madagascar  is  incalculable ; 

power"  but  as  yet  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  abundance  of  this 
natural  motive  force.  Mr.  Cameron  built  some  water-mills  for 
the  Government  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  M.  Delastelle 
erected  some  mill  machinery  near  Mahela  in  1839.  M. 
Laborde  also  utilised  the  water-power  afforded  by  small  streams 
at  Mantasoa  for  the  arsenal  at  Soatsimanampiovana  in  1844. 
Fresh-  There   are  not  many  important  fresh-water  lakes  in  Mada- 

lakeT  gascar,  but  two  or  three  are  of  considerable  dimensions.      Pre- 

Lake  eminent   in   size  is    Lake   Alaotra,  in   the   Sihanaka   country, 

which,  with  the  marshy  ground  and  reed  swamps  surrounding 
it,  occupies  an  area  of  over  600  square  miles,  larger  in  fact 
than  the  famous  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine.  Alaotra  is  four  times 
the  size  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Lake 
Geneva.  By  aneroid  measurement  Lake  Alaotra  is  situated  in 
a  basin  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  partially  drained  by 
an  outlet  forming  the  river  Maningory,  which,  after  a  course 
of  sixty  miles,  enters  the  sea  nearly  opposite  the  southern 
Lake  extremity  of  Isle  Ste.  Marie.     Next  in  size  is  Lake  Tsiman- 

TetSteam"  amPetsotsv>  m  tne  Mahafaly  district,  south  of  St.  Augustine 
Bay,  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  This  lake  was  visited  by 
M.  Grandidier  in  1868,  but  its  dimensions  have  not  been 
determined.  It  is  said  to  be  twenty -five  miles  in  length. 
Another  lake,  but  little  known,   is    Lake   Kokony,   south  of 
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Boina  Bay  and  west  of  Mojanga.  Lake  Itasy  or  Itasihanaka  Lake 
("shallow,  spreading  out"),  which  borders  the  Imamo  divi-  LaVe°itasy. 
sion  of  Imerina,  has  been  well  explored  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson, 
F.F.M.A.  It  is  only  eight  miles  long  and  two  and  a  half  miles 
broad,  being  drained  by  the  river  Lilia,  and  forming  one  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kitsamby  river.  There  are  several  other 
smaller  lakes  or  tarns  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  mostly 
crater -lakes  of  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of  these,  named  Crater- 
Tretriva,  is  said  to  be  unfathomable,  and  the  traditional  abode  a  es' 
of  the  mythical  monster  the  Fanany.  Another  source  of  the 
Kitsamby  river  is  Lake  Vinaninony,  and  the  small  lakes 
Andraikiva  and  Andranobe,  near  Sirabe  in  Avaradrano,  form 
the  sources  of  the  Lohalambo  river.  On  the  west  coast  are 
several  small  lakes,  viz. — Befotaka,  in  Mavohazo,  19°  lat.; 
Andranomena,  draining  into  the  Tsiribihina  river,  west  of 
the  Bemaraha  mountains ;  and  Lake  Eamahomby,  south  of  the 
same  river  in  Menabe.  Farther  south,  below  the  Mangoka 
river,  is  Lake  Hoetry.  All  the  last  mentioned  are  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  coast.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mafaitantely 
hills  lies  a  small  lake  some  few  miles  from  the  head  of  Antongil 
Bay,  and  near  Galleon  Bay  are  the  lakes  Tsivory  and  Fanjere, 
whilst  inland  of  Cape  St.  Andrew  is  Lake  Safy. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  east  coast  is  the  extensive  Brackish 
series  of    brackish   lagoons,   connected   with    one   another  by  Las°ous- 
narrow  channels,  and  forming  an  elongated  lacustrine  system 
of  water  communication,  stretching  some  300  miles  along  the 
shore,  and  only  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow  barriers  of 
sand.      This   chain  of  narrow   canal -like  lagoons,   which  are 
formed  at  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers,  reaches  from  north  of 
Tamatave  in   18°  S.   lat.   to   22°  S.  lat.  at  Mananano.      The 
largest  of  these  lagoons  are — N6sy-Be,  Andranonkoditra  ("  at 
the  bark  houses "  ?),  Lake  Easoamasay  ("  Mr.  Good  as  to  his 
secondary  wives "),    Easoabe'    ("  Mrs.   Much    good "),   Andobo 
("at  the  pool"),  Salo  ("brackish"?),  Vahia  ("fragrant  grass"), 
Tangozy     ("  stripped "),     Fenoarivo     ("  the     full     thousand "), 
Eangazava  ("  greatly  perspicuous  "),  etc.  (see  chapter  iv.)       In 
Ellis's  History  there  is  mention  made  of  a  "  highly  bituminous  Bitumin- 
lake  near  the  river  Mangafiafy  in  the  province  of  Anosy ;  this  ous  lakes' 
remarkable  lake  is  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  extends  in 
length   about   sixty   miles."       "  In    the    interior   of   the   same 
province  there  is  another  lake,  whose  waters  taste  as  if  strongly 
impregnated  with  copper." 

vol.  I.  o 
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The  most  notable  basin  is  that  of  Sihanaka,  containing  the 
Lake  Alaotra.  "  The  great  part  of  this  region,"  says  Sibree, 
"  consists  of  an  immense  marshy  plain,  about  thirty-five  miles 
long  by  fifteen  wide,  with  the  Lake  Alaotra  at  its  north-east 
corner,  and  surrounded  by  hills  ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  the 
seat  of  some  powerful  subterranean  force  by  which  this  depres- 
sion was  caused."  It  is  drained  by  the  Maningory  river,  the 
valley  of  this  outlet  being  described  by  Sibree  in  his  pamphlet 
Antsihanaka  and  Back  (p.  23).  The  Eev.  J.  A.  Houlder  describes 
the  remarkable  valley  of  Mandritsara  ("  well  congealed  ")  about 
100  miles  north  of  Lake  Alaotra :  "  It  is  a  great  basin,  or 
rather  a  mighty  elongated  pit,  sunk  deep  down  among  the 
surrounding  heights.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  nearly 
2000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  country  east  and  west  of  it." 
This  long  valley  is  "  dotted  with  rounded  hills  giving  it  the 
look  of  boiling  water  or  bubbling  pitch,  which  by  some  strange 
process  has  suddenly  become  congealed."  A  large  number  of 
crater- valleys  are  found  among  the  extinct  volcanic  cones  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Itasy.  Dr.  Mullens  counted  forty 
craters,  mostly  horse-shoe  shaped,  from  the  summit  of  Ivoko,  and 
the  same  traveller  counted  at  least  a  hundred  extinct  craters 
extending  over  an  area  of  ninety  miles,  not  reckoning  the 
central  mass  of  Ankaitttra.  The  most  extensive  valleys  in  the 
island  are  those  of  Belisa  in  the  Sakalava  country,  and  of 
Ambolo  in  Anosy,  both  in  the  lowlands.  In  the  interior 
highlands  the  elevated  valleys  of  Vonizongo  north-west  of  the 
capital  are  noteworthy.  M.  Cachin  describes  the  valley  of 
Malivo  at  the  head  of  Antongil  Bay,  eighteen  kilometres  in 
length  and  very  fertile.  In  the  same  district  he  also  mentions 
the  valleys  of  Eanofotsy  and  Toigabaly.  M.  Eoblet  visited  in 
1882  the  valley  of  Anjamana,  which  is  drained  by  streams 
forming  the  headwaters  of  the  Manandona  and  Mania  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Mozambique  Channel;  but  it  is  separated  on 
the  north  by  a  long  ridge  not  more  than  300  feet  higher  than 
the  adjoining  plain  of  Lempona,  which  is  drained  by  the  Onibe 
river  of  the  eastern  system.  There  are  large  bogs  in  many 
parts  of  the  wild  moors  which  extend  over  the  interior  high- 
lands. Vinaninony,  which  is  a  lake  in  the  wet  season,  is 
described  as  being  in  the  dry  season  a  marshy  bog  some  three 
miles  long  and  nearly  as  wide,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
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almost  unbroken  ring  of  forest  "AlaM"  encircles  the  whole 
island.  Commencing  in  the  north,  the  woods  of  Antankarana 
extend  from  the  flanks  of  the  volcanic  peaks  and  ranges  of  the 
interior  to  the  sea -level,  the  sides  of  Mount  Amber  being 
covered  with  dense  forest.  The  belt  of  primeval  forest  extends 
across  the  island  from  Pasindava  Bay  to  Vohemar,  from  which 
latitude  broad  dense  jungle,  containing  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  valuable  timber  trees  in  the  world,  extends  down  to 
Antongil  Bay.  North  of  Lake  Alaotra  this  broad  belt  of  forest 
is  divided,  and  proceeding  south,  one  narrow  strip  of  forest 
stretches  west  of  the  plains  of  Ankay,  covering  the  eastern 
buttresses  of  the  Angavo  range,  the  boundary  of  Imerina ; 
whilst  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  another  strip  of  forest  and 
wilderness  traverses  the  country  between  the  Mangoro  and  the 
sea,  including  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Ivondrona  river 
and  the  great  Analamazaotra  forest  tract,  which  is  crossed  on 
the  route  to  the  capital  from  Anclevoranty.  South  of  the 
Mangoro  these  two  belts  of  tropical  vegetation  unite  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mananjara  river  in  21°  lat.,  whence  the  hilly  and 
forest  country  of  the  Tanala  tribes  extends  right  away  to  Fort 
Dauphin.  Sweeping  round  the  south  of  the  Bara  country,  the 
ring  of  forest  continues  through  the  Mahafaly  district,  beneath 
the  large  secondary  plains  of  the  south-west,  and  continues  up 
the  west  coast  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Sakalava 
country  at  varying  distance  from  the  coast,  but  still  an  unbroken 
belt,  until  it  reaches  Baly  Bay,  where  it  joins  the  other  end  of 
the  forest  region,  which  penetrates  inland  east  of  the  Bemaraha 
chain  forming  the  forest  of  Manerinerina.  There  are  various 
patches  of  forest  more  or  less  isolated  from  the-  above ;  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  hills  and  uplands  below  3000  feet  are  more 
or  less  wooded  with  shrubs  and  groves  affording  park-like 
scenery.  The  total  length  of  this  forest  belt,  says  Mr.  Sibree,' 
must  be  about  2300  miles,  but  most  of  this  is  yet  unexplored, 
so  that  there  is  doubtless  an  immensity  of  botanical  wealth  yet 
awaiting  scientific  research. 

The  best  known  of  all  the  plains  in  the  island  is  the  long  Plains  and 
tract  of  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  river  Mangoro,  forming  the  cleserts- 
Ankay  country,  extending  between  the  forest  belts  at  the  foot 
of  the  Angavo  range.  More  inland  is  the  Ankisitra  plain  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Onibe  river,  and  higher  up  the  Lempona 
plain  of  less  extent,  situated  5250  feet  above  the  sea  south  of 
the  Ankaratra  mountains.      The  fertile  plain  ot  Betsimitatatra, 
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Plateaux, 
moors, 
tablelands, 
and  ter- 
races. 


covered  with  rice-fields,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  capital  in 
Imerina,  and  the  plain  of  Tsienimparihy  in  southern  Betsileo, 
are  also  notable.  In  the  Sakalava  country  are  wide  plains 
extending  between  the  forest  belts  of  Manerinerina,  the  river 
Manjaray  and  Maintirano,  on  each  side  of  the  Bemaraha  hills. 
There  are  extensive  wooded  plains  in  Menabe  and  between  the 
Ikopa  and  Manambolo  rivers.  Farther  south  is  the  desert  of 
Horombe,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mangohy  and  the 
Onilahy  rivers,  in  the  Bara  country ;  and  there  are  secondary 
plains  between  the  Bongo  Lava  and  Bemaraha  in  Fiherenana. 
South  of  the  Bara  hills  are  stretches  of  plains  as  yet  almost 
unexplored  reaching  south  to  Antandroy  and  Anosy. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  area  of  the  elevated  region  as 
before  noticed  is  so  diversified  that  but  little  extent  of  flat 
country  exists.  The  plains  before  mentioned  include  those  at 
high  elevations,  but  they  can  hardly  be  termed  plateaux  or 
tablelands.  But  throughout  Antsihanaka,  Ankarana,  Betsileo, 
and  Imerina,  the  missionaries  and  explorers  describe  moors 
extending  wide  over  the  granitic  region,  and  quantities  of  waste 
land  exposed  to  the  inclement  easterly  winds  which  sweep 
constantly  across  their  bare  surface.  The  plains  both  on  the 
east  and  west  coast  are  mostly  on  terraces  extending  north  and 
south  parallel  to  the  coast. 


Political 
divisions 
of  the 
country, 
first  de- 
lineated by 
de  Fla- 
court, 
1656-57. 


Paet  II. — Political  Geography. 

The  first  attempt  to  delineate  the  political  divisions  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  various  countries  occupied  by  the  numer- 
ous tribes  which  inhabit  Madagascar  was  made  by  M.  de  Fla- 
court  in  1656  and  1657.  From  the  book  and  maps  con- 
structed by  him  it  appears  that  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
was  little  known,  but  the  country  farther  south  is  mapped  out 
in  provinces,  and  those  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fort  Dauphin  are  minutely  subdivided.1  The  larger  map  of 
M.  de  Flacourt  is  figured  in  M.  Grandidier's  work,  and  is  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  number  of  rivers  and  localities  which 
appear  recorded  for  the  first  time. 

1  M.  Grandidier  writes  :  ' '  Les  points  dont  la  latitude  est  la  plus  erronee  sont 
ceux  qui  sont  les  plus  voisins  du  Fort  Dauphin  ;  il  est  probable  qu'ils  ont  ete 
places  d'apres  l'estime  des  soldats  Francais  qui  ont  parcouru  ces  pays,  tandis  que 
les  autres  ont  du  etre  fixes  par  les  marins  "  {Geographic  Historique  dc  Madagascar, 
p.  26). 
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The  map  attached  to  the  Journal  of  Kobert  Drury,  which  Map 


attached  to 
Journal  of 


was  published  in  1729,  is  almost  a  facsimile  of  that  by 
De  Flacourt,  extant  more  than  ninety  years  previously ;  but  it  Robert 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  in  which  the  country  of  the  1729^ 
Sakalava  (Sacoa  Lauvor)  is  noted. 

The  succeeding  maps,  many  of  which  are  also  figured  in  Robert's 
Grandidier's  Atlas,  all  follow  M.  de  Flacourt's  map  more  or  g1^' 
less.  That  by  M.  Eobert 1  is  stated  to  have  been  constructed 
in  1727,  but  it  was  attached  to  Abbe  Eochon's  work  published 
in  1791.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  M.  Eobert  should 
have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  and  kept  by  them  in 
captivity  for  many  years  in  Madagascar  previous  to  1725,  a 
fact  not  without  significance  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  Eobert  Drury's  pseudo-journal  in  1729. 

Eochon  gives  a  list  of  twenty-eight  provinces  into  which  Rochon, 
Madagascar  was  divided  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  at  that 
date.     As  the  names  do  not  accord  altogether  with  the  nomen- 
clature in  Eobert's  map  the  enumeration  of  them  is  subjoined  : — 


1. 

Anosy. 

10. 

Voliitz-Anghombes. 

20. 

Adeimoutch 

2. 

Manapany. 

11. 

Manacarongha. 

21. 

Mandrarey. 

3. 

La  Vallee  d'Am- 

12. 

Mantatane. 

22. 

Ampatre. 

boule. 

13. 

Antaveres. 

23. 

Caremboule. 

4. 

Vohitzban. 

14. 

Ghalemboule. 

24. 

Mahafalley. 

5. 

Watte  Manahou. 

15. 

Tametave. 

25. 

Houlouvey. 

6. 

Yconclre. 

16. 

Sahaveh. 

26. 

Sivah. 

7. 

Etomampo. 

17. 

Voulou-Voulou. 

27. 

Yvandrhou. 

8. 

Adchimoussy. 

18. 

Anclafoutchy. 

28. 

Machicores. 

9. 

Eringdranes. 

19. 

Mangliabey. 

Iii  Ellis's  standard  History  of  Madagascar  a  list  of  twenty-  Ellis,  1838. 
two  provinces  is  given,  and  on  that  basis  most  of  the  later 
descriptions  of  the  divisions  of  Madagascar  have  been  founded 
until  subsequent  to  the  reopening  of  Madagascar  to  the  outer 
world  in  1862.  Ellis  also  described  the  minor  divisions  of 
Ankova,  as  Imerina  was  termed,  and  the  various  provinces  as 
known  at  that  date. 

Eobiquet's  map  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  representative  Robiquet's 
map  of  European  knowledge  of  Madagascar  previous  to  the  map'  1865, 
research  of  the  present   generation  of  travellers,  pre-eminent 
among  whom  stands  M.  Alfred  Grandidier. 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  various  divisions  of 
Madagascar  as  delineated  in  the  maps  from  the  days  of  Flacourt 
to  the  reopening  of  the  island  to  European  observers. 

1  Not  in  M.  Grandidier's  Atlas. 
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M.  Grandi- 
dier's  map 
of  1871. 
Dr.  Mul- 
lens's  map 
of  1876. 


Classifica- 
tion of 
provinces. 


The  researches  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  of  the  French  explorers  were  made  known 
by  the  publication  of  M.  Grandidier's  map  of  1871  and  of 
Dr.  Mullens's  large  map  in  1876.  Mr.  J.  Sibree  also  published 
a  classification  of  the  various  tribes  and  the  localities  inhabited 
by  them  in  his  well-known  work,  The  Great  African  Island,  in 
1880;  and  recently  M.  d'Escamps  has  published  a  geography 
of  Madagascar  in  which  the  information  acquired  by  M. 
Grandidier  has  been  compiled.  From  these  sources,  and  from 
information  afforded  by  Mr.  G.  Cousins,  Mr.  Parrett,  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  and  Mr.  Kichardson,  the  following  tables  have  been 
drawn  up,  giving  as  far  as  possible  the  present  provinces  and 
districts  of  Madagascar  recognised  by  the  Government  of 
Madagascar.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  various  dis- 
tricts by  no  means  include  the  whole  island,  as  they  are  in 
many  instances  separated  by  belts  of  wilderness  (dfitra *)  and 
spaces  of  uninhabited  forest-land  or  desert,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  debatable  frontier  or  no-man's  land 
unaccounted  for  in  the  accompanying  list,  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabited  country. 

In  countries  where  there  are  no  regular  official  returns 
furnished,  and  where  the  reports  of  travellers  vary,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  reconcile  the  great  discrepancies  in  the 
estimates  of  population.  Mr.  Sibree  has  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  chapter  i.  of  his  work.  The  estimates  given  in  the 
tables  are  therefore  only  approximate,  and  have  been  subjected 
to  the  revision  of  the  most  reliable  observers,  who  have  only 
just  returned  from  Madagascar. 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  purposes  of  convenient  classi- 
fication the  provinces  have  been  arranged  under  three  heads, 
viz. — (1)  the  Highland  or  Central  provinces;  (2)  the  Midland 
or  Intermediate  provinces ;  (3)  the  Lowland  or  Littoral  pro- 
vinces. In  a  fourth  table  has  been  added  a  list  of  the  islands, 
formerly  Malagasy  dependencies,  together  with  the  Comoro 
Islands,  all  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  under  chiefs 
connected  with  the  Hova  aristocracy,  and  which  are  yet  partly 
inhabited  by  Malagasy. 


1  Efitra  =  a    separation,    a    division, 
desert  (Richardson's  Dictionary,  p.  131). 


a    border    territory,    a  wilderness,  a 
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PROVINCES  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

Table  I. — Highland  or  Central  Provinces  on  interior  elevated  portions 
of  the  Island  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Where  8  or  10,  etc.,  vtra.  comes  after  a  name  it  denotes  rank  of  governor  or  com- 
mandant of  garrison.  Names  without  vtra.  after  them  are  names  of  noble 
families  inhabiting  a  particular  town  or  district,  a  subdivision  of  the  class. 


Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

I.  IMERINA.1 

Total,  1,105,000. 

Tribe,  HOVA. 

1.  AVARADRANO. 

171,000. 

Clan,  AVARADRANO. 

(a)  V6ROMAHERY. 

Class,  V6ROMAHERY. 

1 .  Antananarivo,  the  cap- 

120,000 '"     . 

...2 

ital  city  of  Madagascar 

2.  Ambohimanarina 

Family,  Zanakamb6ny. 

3.  Is6anierana  . 

Rainimboay,  13  vtra. 

4.  Anjanahary  . 

Ralnijeboana,  12  vtra. 

(b)  Tsimahaf6tsy. 

ClaSS,  TSIMAHAFOTSY. 

1.  Ambbhimdnga3  ancient 

15,000  to  20,000  in- 

Rainimarotafika, 14  vtra. 

capital  (walled  city) 

habitants  in  city 
and  suburbs,  2500 
within  the  walls 

Rainikabija,  14  vtra. 

2.  Amparafaravato  3 . 

3.  Merimandrbso 

Ratsirahonana,  8  vtra. 

4.  Mahatsinjo    . 

5.  Ikaloy  .... 

6.  Amboatany  . 

(c)  Tsimiamboholahy. 

Class,  Tsimiamb6holahy. 

1.  Ilafy,  tomb  of  Radama 

Rainihaja,  14  vtra.,  O.D.P. 

II.,  present  prime  min- 

Rainikely, 12  vtra. 

ister's  ancestral  home 

2.  Namehana    . 

3.  Analamahitsy 

4.  Ambohitrasahafa  . 

5.  Ilazaina 

6.  Ambohibemasoandro 

(d)  MandIavato. 

Class,  MandIavato  ("tread- 
ers  of  the  rock  "). 

.  1.  Ambbhitrabiby 

Rainibezezika,  10  vtra. 

2.  Ambbhimd?iambbla3 

3.  Amb6hitrandraina 

4.  Ankorona 

5.  Ambohipeno 

6.  Ambohimalaza 

Family,  Zanatompo  or  Zana- 
t6mpokoindrindra. 

7.  Ankadivoribe 

8.  Ambatovory . 

12,000  in  vicinity . 

1  Imerina  enin-t6ko,  the  six  divisions  of  Imerina. 

2  Representatives  from  all  the  chief  tribes  reside  in  the  capital,  forming  a  kind  of  parliament, 
and  they  are  consulted  on  all  important  matters  affecting  the  kingdom  at  large. 

3  Towns  specially  reserved  by  treaty. 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

I.  ImJirina — continued. 

Tribe,  H6va — continued. 

2.  SISA6NY. 

142,000. 

Clan,  VAKINISAONY. 

1.  Alasora 

Ramaka,  10  vtra. 

2.  Tanjombato . 

3.  Amb6hijanaka 

* 

4.  Ankadivoribe 

5.  Ampahitr6sy 

6.  Tsiafahy 

7.  Andramasina 

8.  Behenjy 

9.  Ampandrano 

10.  Merimanjaka 

11.  Iharanandriana     . 

Rainimahemna,  8  vtra. 

12.  Ambatomanga 

Ralaimbako,  11  vtra. 

13.  Ambatomanoina   . 

14.  Soavina 

3.  MAROVATANA. 

190,000. 

Class,  Imarovatana. 

(a)  Marovatana. 

1.  Ambdhidratrimo   . 

4000      . 

Rainiketaka,  10  vtra. 

j2.  Isoavinimerina 

3.  Amb6hibeloma     . 

Family,  Zanakantitra. 

4.  Ambohitsimeloka 

5.  Ampasika 

6.  Mandrarahody 

7.  Amb6himirimo 

8.  Ampananina 

9.  Ibabay. 

•  » 

Clan,  IMAMO. 

(5)  Valalafotsy.1 

Class,  Valalaf6tsy. 

1.  Ambdhitr&mbo 

... 

... 

2.  Ambohipiainana   . 

3.  Miarinarivo  . 

(c)  AvAradrano.1 

( Vdlabetdkana. ) 

1.  Amboasary  . 

2.  Ambatonilainy 

3.  Antsahamalna 

4.  Falimanarivo 

5.  Manazary 

4.  amb6dirano. 

277,000. 

Class,  Amb6dirano. 

(a)  Amb6dir1no. 

1.  Fenoarlvo     . 

2.  Ambohijafy  . 

3.  King6ry 

4.  Ambohimanga 

5.  Amb6himandry     . 

6.  Miantsoarivo 

7.  Andr6hibe    . 

8.  Antsahadinta 

9.  Vktonilaivy  . 

10.  Ambbhibolona 

(b)  MANDtAVATO.1 

MandIavato. 

1.  Arivonimamo,     ancient 

capital  of  Iniamo 

2.  Ikianja 

; 

i  Formerly  portions  of  province  Imamo. 
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Province, 

I 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population.  1 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

I.  Imerina — continued. 

Tribe,  Hova — continued. 

3.  Antanamalaza 

4.  Mandros6a    . 

5.  Amboarana  . 

(c)  Andavanivarana. 

1.  Mahabo 

2.  Ik6ron6ka     . 

(d)  MandrIdrano. 

MandrIdrano. 

1.  Mdhatsinjo   . 

300  houses,  popula- 
tion 1800. 

2.  Miadamanjaka 

62  houses 

... 

3.  Andrainarivo 

4.  Amb6hipolo . 

5.  Amb6nihazo 

(e)  Marovatana. 

1.  Tsaravinany 

2.  Masondray   . 

(/)  VIlabetokana. 

1.  Maliabokely 

2.  Ambatoisana 

5.  VONIZONGO. 

50,000. 

Clan,  VONIZ6NGO. 

(a)  South  V6xiz6ngo 

1.  Fiha6nana    . 

2.  Soavina 

3.  Ambohiboahangy 

4.  Ambohimanga 

(6)  North  V6niz6ngo 

75,'  000. 

1.  Fiarenana 

2.  Ambatoinalaza 

3.  Sambaina 

4.  Ankazobe 

5.  Mandros6a    . 

6.  Maharidkza  . 

Tribe,  BETSILEO. 

6.  VAKINANKARATRA. 

500,000  (Parrett). 

Clan,  VAKINANKARATRA. 

(a)  L6HARANO  OrLlVADRlNO. 

Class,  Menal6ndy. 

1.  Sirabe  .... 

... 

2.  Ambohimiarivo     . 

(b)  IarIvo. 

1.  Betdfo,  former  capital    . 

2.  Masinandraina 

. . . 

(c)  Menabe. 

1.  Ambohimasina 

2.  Soavina 

3.  Manand6na  . 

(d)  FlSAKANA. 

1.  Ilaka    .         . 

2.  Sandriana     . 

Manjkkandrlana. 

3.  Amb6b.ip6    . 

II.  BETSILEO. 

500,000. 

Tribe,  BETSILEO. 

NORTH  BfiTSILEO. 

1.  AMBOSITRA. 

Clan,  AMBbsiTRA. 

1.  Amb6sitra,    old    town, 

now  deserted 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


II.  BtfTSiLtfo — continued. 

2.  Ambdsitra,  chief  town  of 

North  Betsileo 

3.  Mady    .... 

4.  Amoromania 

5.  Isandrandahy 

6.  Amb5difiakarana  . 

.  MANANDRIANA. 

1.  Fenoarivo 

2.  Fihasinana,  chief  town  . 

3.  Ambatofinandrahana     . 

4.  Ikalamavbny,  fort 

3.  AVARADRANO. 

1.  Zoma  Nandihizana 

2.  Ikangara 

3.  A?nbdhinambodrina, 

chief  town 
4.*Maharivo 

5.  Ivohibe 


BETSILEO  PROPER. 

SOUTH  BETSILEO. 

1.  ILALANGlNA. 

(a)  AVARADRANO. 

Ambalabe 

(b)  Ilalanginanivo. 

Fianarants6a,  capital 
of  Betsileo  ;  governor's 
residence 

(c)  Mandranof6tsy. 

1.  Ialananindro 

2.  Ikianjasoa     . 

3.  Alakamisy    . 

(d)  Iv6hibato. 

Andrainjato  . 

2.  ISANDRA. 

(a)  ArivokarFjNANA. 

Ivbhitsisaky . 

(b)  Ambatonisandra 

1.  IfanjaMna,  chief  town 

governor's  residence 

2.  Nasandratony 

(c)  ISANDRAVARATRA. 

Filanjana 

(d)  Tambindava. 

Itomb6ana     . 

(e)  Ranomaftso. 

Ivohitrafeno 


Estimated  Population. 


Contains  over  200 
houses ;  pop.  1000 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 


Tribe,  B£tsilf,o— continued. 

Governor,    Rarivo,    11    vtra. 

D.P.M.,  Komandy.1 
Rainitsimba,  10  vtra.,  Lefiny. 


Clan,  MANANDRIANA. 

Rainimavo,  10  vtra. ,  Komandy. 
Clan,  AVARADRANO. 


Ambohitromby,  Andrlambo- 
hitsaombelahy,  or  Andriam- 
b6hitsa.3 

Clan,  ILALANGlNA. 

Class,  AVARADRANO. 

Class,  Ilalanginanivo. 

Rafanoharana,    12   vtra., 
D.P.M.,  Komandy. 

Radavidra,  11  vtra.,  Lefiny. 
Class,  Mandranof6tsy. 


Class,  Iv6hibato. 

Clan,  ISANDRA. 

Class,  ARivOKARfeNANA. 

Chief,  Rajoaka. 
Class,  Ambatonisandra. 
Rabanona,  10  vtra.,  D.P.M., 
Komandy. 

Class,    ISANDRAVARATRA. 

Class,  Tambindava. 
Class,  RanomaItso. 


i  Komandy  signifies  "commandant,"  equivalent  to  "governor." 

2  Lefiny  signifies  "lieutenant,"  equivalent  to  "lieutenant-governor." 

3  See  "'  Betsileo  Names,"  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  T.  Price,  Appendix  to  Mr.  Sibree's  Malagasy  Place-Names. 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

Estimated  Population. 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

II.  Betsileo — continued. 
3.  ARINDRANO. 

Tribe,  Betsileo — continued. 
Clan,  ARINDRANO. 

(a)  MatsIatra. 

1.  Imahas^a 

2.  Ambohimandrbso,   chief 

town  ;  governor's  resi- 
dence 

(b)  IsAndranAnto. 

1.  Im&Tiazbny,     governor's 
residence 

2.  Ivalokianja  . 

(c)  IvATOVANDRANA. 

Iandraina 

(d)  MandrAnof6tsy. 

Ivinany 
(c)  H6matrAzo. 

1.  Tsimaitohasoa 

2.  Ivohidahy     . 

300  houses  ;  popu- 
lation 1500 

Class,  MatsIatra. 

Ramdriam6ro,  11  vtra. 
Ramanambahoaka,  10  vtra. 

60  houses 
40      ,,            . 

Class,  IsAndranAnto. 
Rainija6nina,    9    vtra.,    Ko- 
mandy. 

Class,  IvAtovAndrana. 

Class,  MandrAnofotsy. 

Class,  H6matrAzo. 

Table  II. — Midland  or  Intermediate  Provinces  on  the  upland  terraces 
from  1500  to  2500  feet  elevation. 


Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

III.  SIHANAKA. 

Total,  50,000. 

Tribe,  ANTSIHANAKA.1 

1.  MANDRITSARA. 

(a)  Northern  District. 

1.  Mdndritsdra,    garrison 

180  houses  ;  popu- 

Rainija6nina, 12  vtra.,  Ko- 

town 

lation  900 

mandy. 

2.  Mdritandrano 

80  houses    . 

Rainijaivelo,  11  vtra. ,  Lefiny. 

3.  Marangobato 

4.  Sofia     .         .         .         . 

5.  Imanga 

6.  Ampombo     . 

7.  Bemololo       . 

8.  Amparay 

25      „"■     . 

9.  Komiaka 

10.  Mandremaka 

7      „'"*     .        • 

11.  Manakona     . 

50      „. 

12.  Andraratranina     . 

14      „         .      •  . 

13.  Marolampy   . 

14.  Befandriana 

(b)  Western  District.2 

1.  Kelihbha 

50  houses    . 

Zanat'Sihanaka. 

2.  Ampandrana 

60      „         .         . 

.. 

3.  Antsampandrano,    mili- 

200 inhabitants     . 

tary  station 

i  The  population  of  Antsihanaka  is  about  40,000.     Sec  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Antsihanaka  and 
back,  by  J.  Sibree.  2  West  of  Lake  Alaotra. 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

III.  Sihanaka  —  continued. 

Tribe,  Antsihanaka— cont 

4.  Amparaf&ravbla,  seconc 

180  houses    . 

... 

town  of  province  ;  resi 

dence  of  lieut.-governo 

r 

5.  Ambohipeno 

90      „         .        . 

6.  Mararano 

70      „         .        . 

7.  Marofotsy 

30      „ 

8.  Vohilava 

9.  Ambatomainty 

10.  Amb6hijanahary   . 

90      „'"'     . 

2.  TAFIRAVINA. 1 

(a)  Eastern  District. 

1.  Anosizanaka,    island   ii 

L 

Lake  Ala6tra 

2.  An6simboahangy  . 

100  houses     . 

3.  Tsarahonenana 

80      „          . 

4.  Ambaniala    . 

5.  Andr6mbe     . 

6.(  Marosalazana 

50      „""     .         . 

7.  Ambatomanga 

20      „          . 

8.  Ambdhitandrlana,      the 

ancient  capital 

9.  Imerimandroso 

80      „          .        . 

(b)  Southern  District. 

1.  Ambatondrazaka,  cap 

-    400  houses  ;  popu- 

Hova governor. 

ital  of  province  2 

lation  2000 

Andriamihamina,  11  vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Komandy. 

Eabe6ny,  11  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

Lenny. 

2.  Arnbohidehilahy    . 

120  houses     . 

3.  Ambodinonoka 

50      „          . 

4.  Mangalaza     . 

50      „ 

5.  Manakambaliiny   . 

30      „          . 

6.  Anosipanongo 

... 

7.  Mangantany 

40      „ 

8.  Andranofotsy 

Class,  Mainty. 

9.  Ambohitr6mby 

90      „"*     .         . 

10.  Ambohidava 

120      „ 

11.  Ambohimanga 

50      ,, 

12.  Ambohitoara 

70      „         . 

3.  ANATIVOLO. 

1.  Anosibe 

Class,  Manisotra. 

2.  Manarintsoa . 

3.  KeTil6ha 

Class,    Manendy    or    Olo- 
MaInty. 
Family,  Tsiarondahy. 

4.  Kin&jy,  Hova  outpost 3 

Rafaralahisetra,  8  vtra.,  Ko- 
mandy. 

5.  M&roJcolby,3    ,, 

Andriantseheno,  9  vtra., 

Komandy. 
Andriantsiferana,  9  vtra., 

Komandy. 

1  East  of  Lake  Ala6tra. 

2  Sibree  states  in  1874  that  9000  men  were  under  the  authority  of  the  governor  at  Ambaton- 
drazaka. 

3  Hova  outposts  in  frontiers  beyond  V6niz6ngo  here  included  for  convenience. 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

IV.  ANKAY.1 

Tribe,  TANKAY. 

1.  Western  District. 

(a)  IlohasAha. 

Manakana 

14  villages,  300hetra 

(b)  Antanambolo. 

Andakana 

19       „        300    „ 

Bezanozano. 

(c)  Ilaximan6titra. 

Beparasy 

21       „        400    „ 

(d)  IZAFIMBAHY. 

1.  Ankadilanany 

16       „        300    „ 

2.  Arabohitromby 

... 

2.  Eastern  District. 

(a)  Il6harano. 

Andriba 

34       „        660    „ 

(b)  Iv6hib6lo. 

Mahakany 

32       „        400    „ 

(c)  MfeNALfeFOXA. 

1.  Mbramanga  . 

17       „        300    „ 

Rafaralahisadoda,    10    vtra., 
Komandy. 

2.  Analamazaotra 

3.  Mahatsara     . 

(d)  IZAFINDRAFANALA. 

Madio   .... 

26       „        400    „ 

Total,  3060  hetra,2 

9180   houses, 

45,900  inhabitants 

V.  TANALA. 

Tribe,  TANALA. 

1.  Northern  District.3 

(a)  Zafimania. 

Class,  Zafimaniry. 

Ivohitrambo . 

(b)  Zafinandriamanana    . 

6000. 

(c)  Sandrakandro. 

Auibodroanja 

(d)  Maintinandro. 

Ivoliitrandriana     . 

(e)  Manandriana. 

Ambbhimanga  (a)  . 

(/)  Sahanofo. 

Anibohimanga  (b),    first 

capital 

(g)  IVANGANA. 

Itavatrony     . 

Menabe. 

(^)Mahasila. 

Isasano 

Itongoarivolkva. 

(i)  Manan6naka. 

Ambohimiera 

Itsitiar6a. 

2.  Eastern  District. 

(a)  SAKALfeONA. 

Ambatomanjaka    . 

S6trohkzo. 

(b)  Fariv6ry. 

Itanomana     . 

Zafintsira. 

i  Divided  by  river  Mang6ro. 

2  This  estimate,  says  Mr.  Peake,  is  below  the  actual  number  in  1878.     Since  that  time  prosperity 
has  reigned,  until  in  1884  it  may  be  put  down  at  least  as  47,000. 

3  Analamarina,  Vdhimena,  Lempona,  Amb6hiinilanja,  Ainb6himiera,  Iandraina,  Ambdhitrandri- 
aua,  Vdhitrambo,  V6himanitra— Amb6himanga(Tanala).—  J.  Sibree. 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  .and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


V.  Tanala — continued. 

3.  Mid.  South-Eastern  District 
(a)  Zafiniaris5a. 

Iamboafo 

{b)  Amb6dirano. 

Imahaly 

(c)  Zafimiriry. 

Ambohimanga 

(d)  TAIMiNO. 

Imarorana 

(e)  Hobina. 

Ambalabevo  . 

4.  South-Eastern  District. 

(a)  Sandrabf,. 

Imarozaza 

(b)  Marohala. 

Ikongo,   celebrated  for- 
tress 

(c)  TaitsImitra. 

Im6fy  . 

5.  Southern  District, 
(a)  V6hitr6sa. 

Ambbhimalaza 
(6)  Manamb6ndro. 
Imahalo 

(c)  SafIna. 

Imanavalava 

(d)  Ampid6ngy. 

Iv6hidravina. 

6.  Extreme  South. 

Manambava  . 


VI.  BARA. 
1.  UPPER  BARA. 

(a)  Iantsantsana. 

1.  Ivbhibe 

2.  Ivbhimarina,    capital 

town 

3.  Ranotsara 

4.  Isaitsosa 

(b)  MfcNARAHAKA. 

1.  Tanifotsy,  chief  town 

2.  Iroka    . 

3.  Fahanga 

(c)  Sahanambo. 

1.  Ivaravarana  . 

2.  Tsanandro    . 

3.  Itsiazomb6rona 

(d)  Manonga  (South). 

Itsifbhy 

(e)  Manamboniarivo. 

1.  Itamia  . 

2.  Iraiketampanany  . 
(/)  Manonga  (North). 
(g)  Mandrapaka. 

Ibnganarivo  . 


Estimated  Population. 


2000  people 


600,000. 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 


Tribe,  T  ax  al  A— continued. 


Taiv6ndro. 


Tatsimo. 
Taivonona. 

Marohala. 
Chief,  Ikongo. 


V6hitr6sa ;  chief,  Ambinany. 

Tsimanambondro. 

Safina. 

Tsiman6mpo. 


Taisongo. 


Tribe,  BARA. 


Ruled  over  by  the  Zafimanely. 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

VI.  Bara — continued. 

Tribe,  Bara — continued. 

2.  BARABE    or    LOWER 

BARA. 

(a)  Imahamanina. 

(b)  Faxgeha. 

Ihosy  or  T6mpoananan- 

Rainijoelina,    10    vtra.,    Ko- 

drariny 

mandy. 

(c)  Maxaxaxtaxaxa. 

Ileniby .... 

(d)  Maxaxgara. 

1.  Manangkra   . 

2.  Antsilava 

3.  Ipapamena    . 

(e)  Ih6romb^. 

1.  Malio    .... 

Isoatany. 

2.  Ivohitontsy  . 

3.  Ranohira 

Table  III. — Lowland  or  Littoral  Provinces,  abutting  on  the  Coast-line. 


Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

VII.  TANKARANA. 

Tribe,  TANKARANA. 

(a)  AXTOMBOKA. 

1.  Ambodivahibe,  custom- 

Rangodona, 10  vtra.,  Gover- 

house 

nor. 

2.  Antbmboka    or     Ambo- 

himarina,  fort 

3.  Ampasinaomby,       Port 

Lonky  (Loquez) 

(b)  IVOHIMARIXA. 

1.  Ihdrana   or    Vbhem&ro,1 

Population  formerly 

Ramanandry,  11  vtra.,  Solon- 

port 
2.  Amboaniho,  government 

5000 

Komandy.2 

Population  formerly 

town 

2000 

3.  Manjakatompo 

(c)  Sambavaxy. 

1.  Isbavinandrlana   . 

Razakamanana,  6 vtra.,  Solon- 
Komandy. 

2.  Sambavany  . 

VIII.  ANONIBE. 

Ambohitsara. 

1.  Antalaha 

36  houses     . 

2.  Ngbntsy  or  Antrdnomba- 

100      „           .         . 

zdha,  port 

1  Burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  French 
VOL.  I. 


2  Solon-Komandy  =  governor  pro  tern. 
P 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

VIII.  An5nib]£ — continued. 

3.  Anbnib6    or     Andrdno 

90  houses     . 

Ralambotsiory,  8  vtra. ,  Solon- 

velona>  fort 

Komandy. 
Razafimahadimby,     8     Ttra. , 
Lefiny. 

4.  Fampotatrely 

5.  Ampaniho     . 

6.  Ampanovahana 

.... 

7.  Anjanazana  . 



8.  Vinanivao 

... 

9.  Anovandrano 

10.  Arobatohara  . 

11.  Mahambo 

12.  Tampotabe    . 

13.  Anivorano    , 

14.  Santaha 

15.  Andraraony  . 

... 

16.  Mananara 

... 

17.  KiliUto 

18.  Amtampolo  . 

19.  Isahana 

20.  Andempona  . 

21.  Maheva 

22.  Antsahanandriana 

36      „  ""     . 

23.  Antsinjamisaika 

24.  Manakambahiny 

... 

... 

IX.  MAROA. 

Is6anierana. 

1.  Mahalevona  . 

50     „          . 

... 

2.  Andrknofotsy 

150      „     ;  pop.  750 

3.  Isbanierana    or   Ant  An 

■    200      „     ;    „     900 

Rabesandratana,    13    vtra., 

ambab,  fort ;  chief  towr 

i 

D.P.M.,  Komandy. 
Rainivoavy,  1 2  vtra. ,  D.  P.  M. , 
Lefiny. 

4.  Maroantsetra 

.      30      „ 

5.  V6himaro 

6.  Antsahavolo 

7.  Anandrivola . 

10      „  "       .        . 

8.  Antrotra 

9.  Ratabe 

10.  Foizona 

20      „  "       .         . 

11.  Ambatomasina 

X.  MANANARA. 

V6HIJANAHARY. 

1.  Tanjona 

12     „          .         . 

... 

2.  Manarabolosy 

.      20      „          .         . 

3.  Mananara    . 

.      80      „           .         . 

4.  Isoavinarlvb  or  Ambbhi 

-    180      „ 

Rafiringa,  11  vtra.,  Komandy. 

janahary,  fort 

5.  Tetezambe    . 

20      „           . 

6.  Amorona 

7.  Menatany 

... 

8.  Antanambe  . 

9.  l\Ianambato  . 

'.       30      „  "      . 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population.! 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

XI.  IVONGO. 

Tribe,  BETSIMISARAKA. 
Clan,  ANTAVARA  or 

(a)  TfeNITfeNY. 

ZAFIN'IBRAHIMA. 

1 .  Teniteny  or  Tahotainga 

2.  Antsiraka  (Point  Laree) 

25 houses;  pop.  125 

(b)  IsOAXIERAXA  01'  IVOXGO. 

1.  Isbanierana  or  Isbami- 

70      „     ;   „     350 

Rafaralahimanahana,  12  vtra. , 

dnina,  port 

D.P.M.,  Komkndy. 

2.  Sakaka 

3.  Manankatafana 

4.  Manoinpana 

XII.  VOHIMASINA. 

(a)  Vohimasixa. 

1.  Tampolo 

10     „          .         . 

2.  Fenoarivo,  port     . 

300     „  ;  pop.  1500 

Rahoera,    11   vtra.,    D.P.M., 
Komandy. 

3.  Ivbhimdsina,       govern- 

50     „          .         . 

ment  town  ;  fort 

(b)  Itsarasaotraxit6mpony. 

1.  Mahambo 

150     „     ;   „     750 

2.  Itsdrasdotranitbmpony, 

Radabrodina,  10  vtra.,  D.  P.M., 

fort 

Komandy. 
Ramiaramanana,  9  vtra.,  Le- 
nny. 

XIII.  MAHAVELONA. 

Mahav^lona. 

1.  Mdrofbtotra      (Foule 

Ratsontsoraka,    12    vtra., 

Point),  port 

D.P.M.,  Komandy. 

2.  JIdhavelona,      govern- 

130 houses ;  popu- 

Andriamiarana, 12  vtra.,  Le- 

ment town  ;  fort 

lation  650 

nny. 

XIV.  TOAMASINA. 

(a)  T6AMASINA. 

1.  Yohidrotra    . 

2.  Tbamcisiiia,     Tamatave, 

Rainandriamampandry,     15 

capital  of  east  coast 

vtra.,  O.D.P.,  Governor-in- 
chief  of  east  coast. 
Ratefy,14  vtra.,D.  P.  M.,Lefiny. 

3.  Manjakandrianombana, 

entrenched  camp 

4.  Ampanalana 

5.  Iv6ndrona 

6.  Soamandrakizay    . 

Randreza,  10  vtra.,  Komandy. 

(b)  Taximaxdry. 

Tribe,  BETANIMENA. 

1.  Yavony 

2.  Andevordnty    or   Andb- 

vordnto 

3.  Maromby 

4.  Tdnimandry,      govern- 

Rahaga,   11    vtra.,    D.P.M., 

ment  town 

Koman<ly. 

See  North-East  Madagascar,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Houlder,  1877. 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


Estimated  Population. 


XV.  MAHANORO. 

(a)  BfeTSIZARAINA. 

1.  Vdtomdndry,     principal 

port  since  blockade 

2.  Maintinandry 

3.  Mdhanbro 

4.  Betsizaraina,  fort 

5.  Amb6diharona 
(6)  Antanandava. 

1.  Ambohitsara 

2.  Mahela 

3.  Antanandava,  fort 

XVI.  MAN  AN  JAR  A. 

(a)  Itsiat6sika. 
1.  ItsiatbsiJca,  fort 


2.  Mdsindrdno  . 

3.  Mdnanjdra,  port 


4.  Verangera 

5.  Namorona 


(b)  Ivatomasina. 

1.  Loholoka 

2.  Ivatomasina,  fort  . 

(c)  Amb6taka  (Faraony). 

1.  Mahavelona  . 

2.  Ambbtaka 

3.  Tanambao     . 

4.  Ampasimazeva 

5.  Sandroy 

6.  Lobarano 


XVII.  VOHIPENO. 

MItitanana. 

1.  Mananano     . 

2.  ManaJcdra,  fort     . 

3.  Ivoliibolo 

4.  Ivato    .... 

5.  Andemaka     . 

6.  Mdngatsiabtra,  fort 

7.  Ambbhipeno,  chief  town 


8.  Ivobitiindry 

9.  Ivato    . 

10.  Onjatsy 

11.  Vo'hindava    . 

12.  Foriforo  (west) 

13.  Savana . 

14.  Sarambary     . 


80  bouses 


130 


35  houses     . 
Over  100  houses 


120  houses 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 


Tribe,  BETSIMISARAKA. 

Clan,  ANTEVA. 
Rakotovao,  10  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

Komandy. 
Rainikotovao,  8  vtra. ,  Lenny. 
Eainisolofo,  12  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

Komandy. 
Andriamihako,    10    vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Lefiny. 

Clan,  ANTATSiMO. 

{Site  of  ancient  stone  elephant. ) 

Andriantsalama,    10   vtra., 
D.P.M.,  Komandy. 

Clan,  ANTAMBAHOAKA. 
Rakotofiringa,    12   vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Governor. 
Ralay,  12  vtra.,  D.P.M.,  2d. 
Kakotova6,llvtra,D.P.M.,3d. 

Rainillza,  11  vtra.,  Komandy. 
Rainisoanaly,  11  vtra.,  Lefiny. 


Tribe,  TAIMORO. 

Clan,  ZAFIN'IBRAHIMA. 

Clan,  ANTAVARA. 
Clan,  TATStMATRA. 

Andrianbelonarivo,   Chief  of 
Taimoro. 


Chief     Mahasitrakarivo, 
Clan  TAPASANA. 
Clan,  ANTARAY. 

Rainisamoely,     10    vtra., 
D.P.M.,  Komandy. 


of 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

XVII.  VdHipfeNO — continued. 

15.  Irotra   .         .         .         . 

16.  Ifatsy    . 

17.  Mahasoa 

Chief,  Ratsitailavahoaka. 

18.  Mahabo 

19.  Karambary    . 

20.  Manambatra . 

21.  Anosiala 

22.  Maroala 

23.  Laniv6a 

24.  Foriforo  (north)     . 

25.  Vohilava       . 

xviii.  mahamanina. 

Maiiamaxixa. 

Clan,  ZAFIS6RO. 

1.  Rauambo 

2.  Ivato     .... 

3.  Eailobo 

4.  JIahanul?iina,fovt;  chief 

250  houses    . 

Ranaivo,   12  vtra.,   D.P.M., 

town 

Komandy. 
Rainitsimba,  11  vtra.,   2d. 
Rajona,  11  vtra.,  3d. 

5.  Farafanga 

6.  Marovandrika 

7.  Mahafasy 

Clan,  ZAZALAVA. 

8.  Tangainona  . 

9.  Beretry 

10.  Anosy  .... 

XIX.  ANKARANA. 

Tribe,  TAISAKA. 

(a)  Ambahy. 

Clan,  TAIFASY. 

Amhahy 

40  houses     . 

(b)  Ankaraxa. 

1.  I  vohilava 

2.  Mahavelona  . 

3.  Mahazoarivo 

Clan,  MASOTAFIKA.     • 

4.  F6nilaza 

5.  Mahatrony     . 

Clan,  ZANAFANILIANA. 

6.  Vololeno 

7  Iabotako 

Clan,  TAIZATO. 

8.  Mahabo 

9.  Ankarana,   fort ;    chief 

80  houses    . 

Rainivelo,  12  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

town 

Komandy. 
Rasoanampanitra,    11    vtra., 
D.P.M.,  Lenny. 

10.  Ank6rombe  . 

11.  Trotraka 

Clan,  T6NILAZO. 

12.  Jabohazo 

13.  Ambakaka     . 

14.  Ivandrika 

Clan,  ZAZAMAN6mPO. 

XX.  VANGAINDRANO. 

Vangaixdraxo. 

Clan,  ZAZAMENA. 

1.  Vangalndrano,  fort 

Andiiamandknona,   12   vtra., 
Komandy. 

2.  Iangongo 
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CHAP. 


Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


XX.   VANGAiNDRANO — COUt. 

3.  Bdn&nortmana,  custom 

house 

4.  Fenoarlvo 

5.  Ambotaka     . 

6.  Betsiraha 

7.  Mangatsiaka 

8.  Mananara 

9.  Namasana 

10.  Tanimena 

11.  Ivohitrambo 

12.  Masianaka    . 


XXI.  ANOSY. 

(a)  Ambolo. 

1.  Ekiena. 

2.  Manambondro 

3.  Tanambe  or  Iavibola     . 

4.  Manafiafy  (Sta.  Lucia)  . 

(b)  Ta6lanara.     - 

1.  Itaperina 

2.  Fdrodofdy    (Fort    Dau- 

phin), Tablan&ra 


Estimated  Population. 


25  houses 


3.  Ambatomena 

4.  Andrahombe 


XXII.  ANDROY. 

(a)  Antampatra. 

1.  Andrakala     . 

2.  Manjoto 

(b)  Androy. 

1.  Fanjdka     or    FangaM, 

chief's  village 

2.  Firava  . 

3.  Malately 

(c)  Karambolo. 

1.  Fiasa     . 

2.  Mahalolbzo,  chief's  vil- 

lage 

3.  Ranomamy   . 

4.  Ampalaza 


XXIII.  mAhafaly. 

(a)  M1sik6ra. 

1.  Ambohibola    (Port 

Cruizer) 

2.  M&sikbra,  Andrbka 

3.  Lengorano     . 

(b)  Antano. 

1.  Lambetaka    . 

2.  Itampblo 

3.  Halavy 

4.  Ambatonasafitsy  . 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 


Clan,  RANOVAO. 
Clan,  ZAZAVAO. 


Clan,  MASIANAKA. 
Tribe,  TANOSY. 


Rainimavo,  15  vtra.,  Solon- 

Komandy. 
Raraanantsalama,    13    vtra., 

Lefiny. 


Clan,  ANTAMPATRA. 


Clan,  TANDROY. 
Chief,  Tsifanihy. 


Clan,  KARAMBOLO. 


Tribe,  SAKALAVA. 
Clan,  MASIK6RA. 

Chief,  Ibarty. 

Clan,  ANTANO. 

Chief,  Laisalama,  son  of  Ri- 
bldy. 
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Province, 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 


XXIII.  Mahafaly— cont. 

5.  Andrakalily 

6.  Beheloka 

7.  Vatolalaka 

8.  Marian jona 

9.  Andranitra 

10.  Amontana 

11.  Anakao 

12.  Nbsi-Ve 

13.  Saolara  or  Solar y 

14.  Ampasinianoro 

15.  Tambohabo 

16.  Vilambato 

17.  Ambararata 

18.  Ambovomena 

19.  Antrobaka 

20.  Lanjarivo 

21.  Manantsofina 

22.  Lanja    . 

23.  Sarondrano 

24.  Tambohobe 


XXIV.  FIARENANA. 

(a)  Vfezo. 

1.  Ankatsabka    or    Toha 

Tullear 

2.  Amboaboaka 

3.  Ambatosangana,    Ando 

hatanga 

4.  Ranobe 

(b)  TsivIjla. 

1.  Ambblintsetra,  fort 

2.  Fiherenamasay 

3.  Tsifota . 

4.  Lobao  . 

5.  Tsiandamba  . 

6.  Tampolo 

(c)  FlARfeNANA. 

1.  Saolara  or  Salary  . 

2.  Mamirano 

3.  Mananonoka 

4.  Lambobarana 

5.  Ampasilavadambao 

6.  Etsery  . 

(d)  Andra1v6la. 

1.  MorbmU  (Port  St.  Vin 

cent) 

2.  Antsira 


XXV.  MENABE. 

(a)  TSIMAFANA. 

1.  Ambohibe 

2.  Maroloba 

3.  Ankonkoabo 

4.  Maroataina   . 

5.  Matseroka     . 

6.  Berambo 


Estimated  Population. 


To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 


Tribe,  Sakalava — continued. 


Rafiala,  chief 


of  Solary. 


Clan,  VEZO. 
Laimeriza,  chief  of  Tolia. 


Clan,  TIFIARENANA. 


Clan,  ANTIMENA. 

Clan,  ANDRAtv6LA. 
Chief,  Tafaramanjaka. 


Tribe,  SAKALAVA. 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

XXV.  M£nab£— continued. 

Tribe,  Sakalava — continued. 

7.  Belo      .        . 

8.  Ambatomisiotaka . 

9.  Ankeva 

10  Ambbndroov  Mbronddva, 

Rak6to,   11  vtra.,  D.P.M., 

port,   capital    of    west 

Komandy. 

coast 

Ratandralahy,  10  vtra.,  Lenny. 

11.  Anddkabe",  fort 

12.  Mahabo,  fort 

Clan,  TSIMAFANA. 
Rainizafindrazaka,    13   vtra., 

D.P.M.,  Komandy. 
Ramasiaka,  12  vtra.,  O.D.P., 

Lefiny. 
Andriamanetsavola,  11  vtra., 

13.  Manja,  fort  . 

Komandy. 

D.  Razafinibeio,  9  vtra. ,  Lefiny. 

(b)  M^NABti. 

1.  Bemarivo 

2.  Modbngy,  fort 

Rainitahina,    12   vtra.,    Ko- 
mandy. 

Ranaivonierana,    10    vtra., 
D. P.M.,  Lefiny. 

3.  Maldimbdndy,  fort 

Andriantsirana,  11  vtra.,  Ko- 
mandy. 
Rainisoanirana,  9  vtra.,  Lefiny. 

4.  Tsimdnandrafbzana 

5.  Mcmandaza  . 

Rainis6ahita,    9    vtra.,    Ko- 
mandy. 
Sakalava  chief,  Ratoera, 

(c)  Mavohazo. 

1.  Soarano 

2.  Soahazo 

3.  Mafaindrano 

4.  Ankavdndra  or  Middan- 

200  houses     . 

Rainandriamanefo,    11  vtra., 

arivo,  fort 

D.P.M.,  Komandy. 

5.  Tsirbamandldy,  fort 

Andriamahazo,    9  vtra.,   Ko- 
mandy. 

6.  M&rovdtana  . 

7.  Andrdnonandrlana 

Rav5nondroa,   11  vtra.,    Ko- 

(d) Mahilaka. 

mandy. 
Clan,  TIMAHILAKA. 

1.  Beditra 

2.  Benjavily 

3.  Antamotamo 

4.  Soahanina 

5.  Ampandikoharana 

(e)  Antsantsa. 

1.  Malntirdno  . 

2.  Antandrokaomby  . 

3.  Tambohorano 

4.  Beravina 

(/)  TlMIRAHA. 

Clan,  TlMIRAHA. 

1.  Mafaidrano   . 

2.  Onirana 

3.  Saropitsahana 

XXVI.  AMBONGO. 

Tribe,  AMBONGO. 

(a)  MlLANJA. 

Clan,  TSIMILANGA. 

1.  Nosy-Voalavo 

GEOGRAPHY. 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and       Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

XXVI.  Amb6ngo — continued. 

Tribe,  Amb6ngo — continued. 

2.  Yilamatsana 

3.  Behara .... 

4.  Kinanjy 

(b)  S6ambala. 

1.  Mdhagblo 

2.  Bctly,  Sbambdla    . 

3.  Marotia 

XXVII.  IBOINA  (South). 

Tribe,  TIBOINA. 

1.  Tasan6mby  . 

2.  Mahabo,  fort 

Rainijaobelina,  10  vtra.,  Ko- 
mandy. 
Rainivoanjo,    12    vtra.,    Ko- 

3. Mdrovody,  fort 

mandy. 

4.  Trabbnjy,  fort 

Ramaharo,  8  vtra. ,  Komandy. 
Clan,  TSIMIHETY. 

5.  Amparikibe  . 

Ralnibemolaly,  8  vtra.,   Ko- 
mandy. 

6.  Ambodiroka 

7.  Mevatandaa,  fort 

Ramiantra,  8  vtra.,  Komandy. 

8.  Malatsy 

9.  Antbngodrahbja,  fort     . 

Ralnimaro,  8  vtra.,  D.P.M., 
Komandy. 

10.  Ampihabnana,  fort 

11.  Mojangd,fort ;  port;  cap- 

14,000 .'"     . 

Ramambazafy,    14    vtra., 

ital  of  north-west  coast 

D.P.M.,  Komandy. 
Ratsisalovanina,  13  vtra.,  Le- 
nny. 

12.  Marafino 

13.  Langany 

14.  Manakara 

15.  Ankalafa 

16.  Antbngobd 

17.  Beseva  .... 

Rainitandra,    10    vtra.,    Ko- 
mandy. 
Rainijaonary,  9  vtra.,  Lenny. 

XXVIII.  IBOINA  (North). 

(a)  BfcHISOTRA. 

Clan,  BfcHISOTRA. 

Amb6dimadlro 

{b)  Narindina. 

1.  Narindina     . 

2.  Bemololo 

3.  Ampasindava 

4.  Marotaolana . 

5.  Analalava     . 

6.  Saolara 

7.  Ambatomainty 

(c)  Tandrona. 

Clan,  TANDRONA. 

1.  Kirakanga     . 

2.  Domony 

3.  Maropapango 

4.  Marofandraoka 

5.  Kapaina 

6.  Marandavitra 

7.  Anbrontsanga 

Rainisoamanahirana,  15  vtra. , 
Solon-Komandy. 

8.  Tanandava    . 

9.  Sdda,  fort     . 
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Province, 

To  what  tribes  or  clans  the 

Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 

Estimated  Population. 

inhabitants  belong,  classes, 

Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

governors,  chiefs,  etc. 

XXVIII.  Ib6ina  (North)— cord 

10.  Kakambana  . 

11.  Ambolimadlro 

12.  Amb6hihangy 

13.  Andranirany 

14.  Ampasibltika 

Tribe,  TANKARANA. 

15.  Mahilaka 

16.  B&haramanga 

17.  Tetezambato 

18.  Bellnta 

Table  IV. — Islands,  formerly  Malagasy,  now  Colonies  in  possession  of 
the  French,  and  the  Comoro  Islands. 


Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 
Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

Estimated  Population. 

Native  Tribes  and 
Government. 

French  Colonies. 

French. 

I.  STE.  MARIE  DE  MADA- 

Men, 3491,  women, 

Bbtsimisaraka. 1 

GASCAR  or  NOSY- 

3698  ;  total,  7189 

BOR^HA 

(a)  Sainte  Marie. 

1.  Port  Ste.  Marie     . 

2.  L'llot  Madame  (seat  of 

Government 

3.  L'lle  aux  Forbans,  coal 

depot 
(b)  Ile  aux  Nattes. 

ii.  n6sy-be 

Men,  5435,  women, 
3574 ;  total,  9009 

Antalotes,  SaTcalava,  Arabs.2 

(a)  N6sy-Be. 

Hellville,  seat  of  Govern- 

ment 

(b)  N6sy-K6mba. 

(c)  N6sy-Faly. 

(d)  N6sy-Mitsio. 

The  Comoro  Islands. 

III.  MAYOTTA      . 

Men,  5561,  women, 
3233  ;  total,  8794 

Sakalava  and  Arabs.3 

(a)  Pamanzi. 

1.  Choa,  principal  port     . 

2.  Pamanzi,  roadstead 

3.  Chingoni 

(b)  Dzaoudzi  . 

Koeni  .... 

(c)  Mamoutzou. 

1.  Jongoni 

2.  Dopani 

1  Government  administered  by  a  resident  officer  under  the  governor  of  Reunion 

2  French  commandant  with  a  small  garrison  of  infantry  and  marine  artillery. 

3  Government  administered  by  the  Department  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    No  European 
garrison 
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Minor  Divisions  or  Districts,  and 
Chief  Towns  and  Villages. 

Estimated  Population 

Native  Tribes  and 
Government. 

The  Comoro  Islands— cont. 

IV.  COMORO  or  ANGA- 
ZICHA 

1.  Mouroni  or  Maroni 

2.  Hitsanda  or  Itzanda 

V.  MOHILLA      . 

Douany  or  Fomboni 

VI.  JOHANNA  or  AN- 
JOUAN 

Anzuani  or  Anjoanna. 

1.  Bambao,  seat  of  govern- 

ment 

2.  Makhadou   or   Johanna 

Town 

3.  Mani    .... 

4.  Pomony,  stores  and  coal 

depot 

5.  Damouny  or  Demony    . 

Total,  7000   . 

Total,  6000  . 

Total,  12,000 

3000      . 
2000      . 

Semi-Independent 
Government.1 

Arab  and  African. 

Sultan  of  Mouroni. 
Sultan  of  Hitsanda. 

Malagasy  and  Arab. 

Queen   of  Mohilla,  of  Hova 
descent  {under  quasi-French 
protectorate). 

Arab  and  African. 

Abdullah  bin   Selim,  Sultan 
of  Johanna.2 

1  By  treaty  recently  concluded  Comoro  is  now  under  a  French  protectorate  (see  chapter  xvi.) 

2  Has  treaty  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

"  Quare  agite,  etprimo  Iceti  cum  lumine  soils 
Quae  loca,  quive  habeant  homines,  ubi  moznia  gentis, 
Vestigemus  et  a  portu  diver sa petamus." 

(^Jneidos,  lib.  vii.  130.) 

I.  The  Provinces,  Towns,  and  Villages. — 1.  The  Highland  or  Interior  Pro- 
vinces.—  (1)  Imerina,  the  metropolitan  province — The  six  divisions — 
Valalafotsy  and  Anativolo — Antananarivo — The  royal  palaces — The  popula- 
tion of  the  city — The  sacred  cities — (2)  Betsileo — Fianarantsoa — Principal 
heights.  2.  The  Midland  or  Intermediate  Provinces. — (3)  Antsihanaka — 
Lake  Alaotra — Ambatondrazaka— rAnativolo — (4)  Ankay — The  Mangoro — 
(5)  Tanala — (6)  Bara — Desert  of  Horombe.  3.  The  Lowland  or  Littoral 
Provinces. — (7)  Tankarana — (8)  An6nibe — (9)  Maroa — (10)  Mananara — (11) 
Ivongo  —  (12)  Vohimasina —  (13)  Mahavelona  —  (14)  Toamasina — (15) 
Mahanoro  —  (16)  Mananjara — (17)  Yohipeno  —  (18)  Mahamanina  —  (19) 
Ankarana— (20)  Vangaindrano— (21)  Anosy— (22)  Androy— (23)  Mahafaly— 
(24)  Fiarenana  —  (25)  Menabe  —  (26)  Iboina  (west)  —  (27)  Ambongo  —  (28) 
Iboina  (north). 

II.  The  French  Colonies. — Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar — N6sy-Be. 

III.  The  Comoro  Islands. — Mayotta  (French  colony) — Comoro — Mohilla — 
Johanna. 

Maps — (1)  Hypsometrical  map  of  Imerina,  by  M.  A.  Grandidier. 

(2)  The  environs  of  Antananarivo,  by  Pere  Desire  Roblet,  S.J. 

Part  I. — The  Provinces  of  Madagascar. 

1.  The  Highland  or  Interior  Provinces. 

(1)  Imerina. 

Original       The   original  name   of  the  country  now   known   as  Imerina 
name  Be-     appears  to  have  been  Bdmihisatra,  but  under  this  title  it  was 

minisatra.        x  ■*- 

never  heard  of  by  Europeans,  being  applied  to  it  only  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  and  not  used  by  the  tribes  on  the 
coast  who  came  in  contact  with  foreigners.  The  word  JBdmi- 
hlsatra  implies  the  cessation  of  moving  onwards,  such  as  the 
impeded  progress  of  a  migration,  and  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Madagascar,   being  applied  to  a  Sakalava  tribe   whose  head- 
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quarters  were  formerly  at  N6sy-Be ;  while  the  term  Imdrimbd 
mihlsatra  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
Imerina  being  firmly  established  in  the  country  (see  Kichard- 
son's  Dictionary,  p.  266). 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  term  "Imerina"  there  is  a  interpreta- 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  The  native  word  Im&rina  signifies  j^jjna 
to  command  a  delightful  view  (JZrin&rina,  "  something  occupy- 
ing a  conspicuous  place,"  "  prominency  "),  and,  indeed,  from  the 
position  it  occupies,  Imerina  can  claim  to  be  a  noble  Belvedere. 
The  other  derivations  need  be  noticed  briefly.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  a  certain  chief,  on  seeing  the  people  multiplied  to  a 
great  extent,  compared  the  country  Imkrona  to  "the  dark 
crowding  of  flies  on  honey."  Another  meaning  is  derived 
from  Imtirona,  "  to  roar,"  and  another  explanation  is  sought 
in  the  word  ImUrina,  "  to  ask  insatiably." 

In  former  days  Imerina  was  of  no  great  extent,  the  tract  Ancient 
to  the  north  of  Ambohimanga  in  Avaradrano  being  called 
North  Imerina,  whilst  the  district  now  comprised  in  Sisaony 
formed  South  Imerina,  under  different  chiefs.  It  has  been 
related  in  chapter  i.  (p.  24)  how  Andriamasinavalona  united 
Imerina.  In  his  days  the  boundaries  appear  to  have  been, — 
to  the  north,  Vakinisahasarotra ;  to  the  south,  Sisaony ;  to  the 
east,  Iadiany ;  and  to  the  west,  Ambararano.  There  is  an  old 
story  to  the  effect  that  a  dispute  about  the  boundaries  between 
their  respective  dominions  took  place  between  the  chief  of 
Imerina  and  the  chief  of  Imamo,  Andriambahoaka ;  this  was 
finally  settled  and  a  white  ox  killed  as  a  covenant  at  Ambar- 
arano, which  place  has  since  been  named  Iombifotsy  in  conse- 
quence. Later,  the  limits  of  Imerina  have  been  assigned  as  follows,  Later 
viz. :  on  the  north,  Vakinisahasarotra  ;  on  the  south,  Irangaina ;  extensions- 
on  the  east,  Fanongoavana  ;  on  the  west,  Iombifotsy.  Of  these 
the  northern  limit  assigned,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tsarasahatra 
river,  is  in  18°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  the  southern  frontier  in  19° 
30'  S.  lat.,  about  seventy  miles  apart;  whilst  the  western 
limit  of  the  Ombifotsy  river  to  Fanongoavana  in  the  iron 
district  to  the  east  is  forty  miles  across.  This  would  give  the 
area  of  Imerina  in  those  days  as  covering  upwards  of  2800 
square  miles,  but  from  this  would  have  to  be  deducted  at 
least  800  square  miles  of  mountain  and  wilderness,  and  there- 
fore the  Imerina  kingdom  of  Eadama's  father  cannot  have 
exceeded  2000  square  miles. 

Putting    aside    the    outlying    district    of    Vonizongo,    the 
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modern  boundaries  of  Imerina  may  be  considered  as  shown  in 
M.  Grandidier's  hypsometrical  map,1  viz.,  the  line  running 
east  and  west  through  Lohavohitra  mountain,  in  18°  38'  S.  lat., 
forming  the  north  limit,  and  that  through  the  flanks  of 
Votovorona  mountain,  in  19°  55'  S.  lat.,  ninety  miles  apart; 
the  east  boundary  extending  to  Angavo,  47°  56'  E.  long., 
near  Ankeramadinika  and  the  west  cutting  the  river  Lilia 
west  of  Lake  Itasy,  in  46°  44'  long.,  eighty  miles  across;  in 
all  including  an  area  of  7200  square  miles.  From  this,  how- 
ever, large  deductions  must  be  made  to  estimate  the  area  of 
the  inhabited  district.  Thus  from  Angavo  to  Tsinjoarivo  and 
Votovorona  is  a  wide  extent  of  desert  moor  and  mountain. 
The  enormous  base  upon  which  stands  the  Ankaratra  range 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  part  of  the 
Valalafotsy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ikopa  river  cannot  be 
included  in  Imerina.  If,  therefore,  a  total  of  2000  square 
miles  be  taken  from  the  gross  estimate,  there  remains  a  surface 
of  5000  square  miles  representiug  the  inhabited  districts  of 
Imerina. 

Vonizongo,  now  included  as  an  integral  portion  of  Imerina, 
forms,  nevertheless,  an  outlying  district,  extending  to  the  north 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ikopa  river  as  far  as  18°  lat.,  and 
comprises  some  1600  square  miles.  Of  this  area  there  is, 
however,  a  large  tract  waste  and  desolate,  and  therefore,  sub- 
tracting a  reasonable  proportion,  a  surface  of  one-third,  say 
500  square  miles,  may  be  calculated  to  be  added  to  the  former 
estimate  of  the  inhabitated  districts  of  Imerina,  making  in  all 
a  total  of  5500  square  miles.  "  The  thoroughly-cultivated 
parts  of  Imerina,"  says  Dr.  Mullens,  "  are  spread  over  a 
space  of  fifty  miles  by  twenty-five:  about  1250  square  miles 
in  all."2 

The  political  boundaries  of  Imerina  may  be  briefly  defined 
as  follows :  on  the  north  the  Sakalava  provinces  of  Iboina, 
Ambongo,  and  Antsihanaka  ;  to  the  east,  Ankay ;  to  the  south, 
Betsil^o ;  to  the  west,  the  Sakalava  province  of  Menabe. 

The  physical  features  which  form  the  natural  frontiers  of 
the  central  province  of  the  island  are :  on  the  north,  Tend. 
Ambohimena,    Tend.    Tsiafakantitra,   Tend.   Ambohitsitakatra ; 

1  "  Essai  d'une  carte  hypsometrique  de  la  Province  d'Imerina "  (Centre  de 
Madagascar),  par  Alfred  Grand idier,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie,  2e 
trimestre,  1883.     Reproduced  in  this  work  by  courtesy  of  the  constructor. 

2  "Mullens  on  the  Central  Provinces  of  Madagascar,"  Jour.  Boy.  Geog. 
Soc,  1875,  p.  134. 
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on  the  east,  Tend.  Angavo;  on  the  south,  Tend.  Ankasitra, 
Jankiana,  Votovorona,  Rambonankaratra,  Vavavato,  and  Iavo- 
haika;  on  the  west,  Tend.  Antaramanana,  Ambohitrondrana, 
and  tlie  Bongo  Lava. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  peaks  of  the  great  The 
Ankaratra  mountains  occupy  almost  the  centre  of  the  map  of 
Imerina,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  country  is  at  a  considerable  High  level 
elevation  above  the  sea.      From  M.  Grandidier's  hypsometrical  Lnereal 
observations  it  would  appear  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  surface  of 
of  the  surface   lies  below  4000    feet  elevation;  and  this  is 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  Betsimitatatra  plain  between  the 
rivers  Sisaony  and  Andromba  and  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ikopa, 
Kitsamby,    and    Andranonandriana     rivers,    together    with    a 
narrow  tract   about   the    shores    of  Lake    Itasy.      By  far  the 
greater    portion    of    the    inhabitated    districts   of    Imerina    is 
situated  between  4000  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lies 
to   the   north   and   west,   extending   round   the   south   of  the 
gigantic  Ankaratra  mass,  which  dominates  the  entire  province. 

From    this    mountainous    highland    region    originate    the  Hydrology. 
springs    and    sources    of  all  the   large   rivers   in   the   island. 
Thus  within  its  eastern  limits  near  Angavokely  the  headwater 
streams  of  the  Betsiboka  rise,  viz.,  the  Zabo,  the  Sahasarotra, 
and  the  Mananara;  whilst  thirty  miles  farther  to  the  south 
are  the  sources  of  the  Ikopa,  viz.,  the  Varahina  and  Sisaony 
(which  irrigate  the  Betsimitatatra  rice -fields),  the  Andromba, 
the  Katsaoka,  and  the  Ombifotsy,  which  last  uniting  with  the  North-west 
Onibe"  forms  the  Ikotoratsy,  separating  Imerina  from  Valala-  river" 
fotsy.     All  the  above  flow  northwards  and  form  part  of  the 
north-west   river-system   mentioned  in   chapter  ii.       Flowing  West  river 
westerly  are  the  Kotomboto,  the  Mazy,  and  the  streams  which  s^stem- 
feed  Lake  Itasy,  viz.,  the  Maliandrano,  and  the  Varana.      The 
outlet  of  Lake  Itasy  is  by  the  river  Lilia ;  whilst  in  the  same 
drainage  area  are  the  Kitsamby,  with  its  affluents  the  Sahaomby 
and  Andranonandriana,  together  with  the  Andrantsay  and  the 
small  lakes  of  Andranobe  and  Andraikiva,  all  tributaries  of  the 
Mania.      Towards  the  eastern  system  runs  the   Oniv£,  formed  East  river- 
by  the  union  of  the  Ambatolampy,  Merimitatra,  Ambatotsi-  system- 
pihina,  Ambatomiady,  and  the  Sahananamalona. 

Into  these  various  streams   and  rivers  pour  innumerable  strategic 
watercourses,  torrents,  and  rivulets,  so  that  Imerina  may  be  o^imr^T 
looked  upon  as  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  water-supply  of 
the  island ;  and  hence  its  natural,  strategic  importance,  com- 
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mantling  as  it  does  the  heads  of  all  the  valleys  and  communi- 
cations whose  lines  follow  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers. 
The  state  of  Imerina  possesses  the  mastery  of  the  island,  hold- 
ing the  acropolis  of  Madagascar.  Lying  back  from  the  coast 
out  of  reach  of  foreign  invaders,  sheltered  from  attack  by  the 
impenetrable  countries  in  front  of  it,  Imerina  is  a  natural 
stronghold  from  which  the  Hovas  can  issue  forth  at  will 
to  conquer  and  take  command  of  the  subordinate  tribes  in  the 
woods  and  lowlands  beneath.  The  district,  hemmed  in  by 
rugged  mountains  forming  almost  impregnable  barriers,  may 
only  be  approached  by  passes  which  can  easily  be  defended  by 
the  brave,  hardy,  and  vigorous  native  warriors.  Consequently 
there  has  arisen  the  Hova  hegemony ;  the  Hova  chiefs  occupy- 
ing the  rich  rice -plains  of  the  Betsimitatatra  congregated 
together  in  Antananarivo,  leaving  their  country  properties  to 
be  cultivated  by  their  slaves.  This  aristocratic  community 
was  welded  into  a  kingdom  by  Andriamasinavalona,  and  the 
surrounding  tribes  subjugated,  although  retaining  their  freedom 
and  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  government.  Thus  Imerina 
has  become  the  metropolitan  province,  and  the  capital  Antanan- 
arivo, the  seat  of  the  government  of  all  Madagascar. 

From  its  extreme  want  of  trees  and  bushes  the  general 
appearance  of  Imerina  is  sterile,  and  where  the  moors  are  as 
yet  untilled  the  country  assumes  a  dreary  and  uninteresting 
aspect :  "  The  eye  is  fatigued  with  traversing  its  numerous 
hills  and  mountains  in  search  of  vegetation  as  a  relief  from  the 
dulness  of  the  unvarying  scene  which  a  country  generally 
destitute  of  brushwood,  grove,  or  forest  presents  "  (Ellis,  vol.  i. 
p.  83).  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Mullens  writes,  "bordered  by 
grand  hills  and  studded  with  hundreds  of  villages  and  towns, 
Imerina  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  picturesque  pro- 
vinces of  Madagascar"  (p.  135).  M.  Grandidier  describes 
Imerina  as  "  a  mountainous  country,  scored  by  numerous 
watercourses,  completely  bare,  without  trees,  without  shrubs, 
and  with  wide  tracts  uncultivated.  It  is  but  thinly  populated 
in  the  wilder  parts ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thickly  peopled  in 
the  valleys  and  flatter  portions.  The  hills,  which  cover  nearly 
the  whole  country,  and  which  are  formed  of  a  red  clay,  hard 
and  compact,  in  the  midst  of  which  outcrop  numerous  granite 
boulders  with  waterworn  surface,  are  not  fertile,  but  the  least 
little  valley,  whenever  its  situation  permits,  is  transformed  into 
rice-fields  by  industrious  and  intelligent  tillage.      To  the  west 
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of  the  capital  in  the  very  centre  of  the  province  lies  an 
extensive  plain,  the  Betsimitatatra,  which  was  anciently  a  lake 
or  marsh,  and  which  now  forms  an  immense  field  of  rice,  of 
pleasant  aspect  in  the  wet  season,  dotted  here  and  there  like 
so  many  islets  with  numerous  hamlets  or  houses  built  on 
hillocks "  {Bulletin  de  la  BocUU  de  Gtograpliie,  2e  trimestre, 
1883,  p.  244).  There  are  no  properly-constructed  roads  in  Roads  and 
Iinerina,  but  merely  beaten  tracks  leading  from  village  to  n  ges" 
village,  often  along  the  narrow  embankments  between  the  rice- 
swamps.  The  bridges  also  are  few  and  of  very  elementary 
character  (see  chapter  iv.) 

Iinerina  is  divided  into  six  divisions  *  (see  Table  I.,  chapter  imerina 
ii.) : — (1)  Avaradrano,  (2)  Sisaony,  (3)  Marovatana,  (4)  Ambo-  ^1?°' 
dirano,  (5)  Vonizongo,  (6)  Vakinankaratra.       These  are  called  divisions  of 
by  the  Hovas  "  Imerina  enin-toko,"  i.e.  "  Iinerina  consisting  of    merlna- 
six  divisions." 

(1)  Avaradrano,  which  includes  the  capital  in  its  south-west  Avara- 
angle,  is  bounded  by  the  Ikopa  and  its  affluents,  the  Varahina  dran0- 
and  Iadina,  on  the  south;  and  by  the  river  Momba  and  the 
Andringitra  mountain  to  the  west.  Hence  the  word  Avara- 
drano means  literally  "north  of  the  water."  This  division 
is  again  subdivided  into  four  districts  or  cantons,  viz.  Voroma- 
Imtv2  ("the  powerful  bird"),  which  includes  Antananarivo  and 
its  suburbs ;  Tsimahafotsy  ("  not  having  superiors,"  literally 
not  making  white),  whose  chief  town  is  Ambohimanga  ;  Tsimi- 
amboholahy  ("  not  turning  the  back  on  men,"  in  fight) — 
chief  town,  Ilafy;  Mandiavato  ("treading  on  stones")-— 
chief  town,  Ambohidrabiby.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  term  Avaradrano  ("  north  of  the  water ")  is  more  cor- 
rectly speaking  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  names  of  the 
subdivisions  refer  rather  to  the  clans  and  divisions  of  the  people 
than  to  place.3     That  portion  of  Avaradrano  lying  nearest  to 

1  "  Au  point  de  vue  politique,  l'lmerina  dont  la  population  depasse  un  mil- 
lion peut  se  diviser  en  dix  districts.  Au  nord,  Anativolo  et  Vonizongo.  Dans 
Test,  Avaradrano  et  Vakinisisaony.  Au  sud,  Vakinankaratra.  Dans  1'ouest 
Mandridrano  et  Valalafotsy.  Et  au  centre,  Imarovatana,  Ambodirano,  et  Iinamo" 
(M.  Grandidier,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic,  2e  trimestre,  1883). 

2  The  capital  and  its  suburbs  for  six  miles  round  are  called  "  Voromahery," 
though  more  strictly  the  city  itself  is  called  "  Voromahery  in  town,"  and  the 
suburbs  and  vicinity  "Voromahery  in  the  country  "  (see  chapter  x.) 

3  "  The  divisions  are  extremely  numerous  and  intricate,  involving  not  merely 
divisions  of  soil,  but  classifications  of  people  and  families  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
occurs  that  the  same  is  applied  both  to  place  and  people,  though,  perhaps,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  names  of  villages  belong  to  them 
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Antananarivo  is  thickly  populated,  and  includes  a  portion  of 
the  great  rice-plain,  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Betsimitatatra 
flats.  There  are  numerous  villages  on  the  higher  grounds 
amidst  the  rice-fields.  These  places  are  surrounded  by  fosses 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  the  clay  sides  of  which  are 
steep,  for  the  clay  is  tenacious.  The  fosses  are  crossed  at  one 
or  two  points  only,  giving  access  to  rude  gateways,  sometimes 
formed  of  long  blocks  of  stone,  formerly  closed  by  huge  circular 
stones.  A  great  extent  of  ground  in  the  district  is  covered 
with  marsh,  and  near  Namehana  is  a  shallow  lake  and  swamp 
abounding  with  waterfowl,  and  in  which  are  numerous  gold  fish 
(see  Madagascar  and  its  People,  by  Sibree,  p.  172).  The 
greater  part  of  Avaradrano  to  the  east  and  north  consists  of 
long  rounded  moorlike  hills  covered  with  coarse  grass.  Near 
the  villages  on  these  downs  a  good  deal  of  garden  ground  is 
planted  with  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  Indian  corn,  etc. 
There  are  numbers  of  enclosures  formed  of  high  clay  walls 
surrounding  the  grounds  of  the  country  houses.  Some  of  the 
residences  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  wealth  are  substantially 
built  .and  their  gardens  planted  with  fruit  trees.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  Avaradrano  are  valleys  formed  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Betsiboka,  the  Labo,  Androbe,  Mananara, 
etc.  Near  Ambatomena  the  fountains  of  the  last-named  river 
water  one  of  the  largest  rice-fields  in  all  Imerina  and  feed 
some  five  thousand  human  beings  (Mullens,  p.  233  ;  see 
also  Route  No.  7.  chapter  iv.)  The  table  at  the  end  of 
chapter  ii.  gives  the  principal  villages  in  the  various  sub- 
districts  of  this  and  the  other  divisions  of  Imerina. 

(2)  Sisaony  comprises  the  south-east  district  of  Imerina, 
east  of  the  river  Sisaony  and  south  of  the  Varahina  stream. 
This  district  is  less  populous  than  that  of  Avaradrano,  the 
country  to  the  south-east  being  wilder  and  mountainous.  Most 
of  the  villages  are  perched  on  the  summits  of  hills,  some  of 
the  more  important  being  surrounded  with  several  deep  ditches 

strictly  as  such,  but  names  of  districts  involve  primarily  the  ideas  of  clans, 
families,  or  classes  of  people.  Sometimes  the  same  clan  occupies  a  portion  of 
soil  in  different  districts,  and  sometimes  a  district  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  principal  class  or  clan  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  The  district  north 
of  Lake  Itasy  is  also  termed  Avaradrano  "  (Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  88).  "The  same," 
states  Mr.  G.  Cousins,  "is  true  of  Marovatana  and  other  districts  into  which 
colonies  of  Avaradrano  people  have  emigrated.  Such  colonies  most  tenaciously 
cling  to  the  tribe  from  which  they  have  sprung,  and  refuse  to  be  included  in  that 
into  whose  territory  they  have  come.  Tribal  ties  and  a  desire  to  evade  the 
fanompbana  both  operate  to  produce  this  state  of  things." 
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and  elaborate  scarped  ramparts,  so  that  before  the  introduction 
of  firearms  they  must  have  been  wellnigh  impregnable.  The 
ravines  and  steep  sides  of  the  hills  are  terraced  with  kttsa 
grounds,  the  nurseries  for  the  young  rice  plants.  Sisaony  is 
divided  into  thirteen  cantons  (see  Table). 

(3)  Marovatana  extends  from  near  the  north-west  corner  Marova- 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  city  down  the  valley  of  the  Ikopa 
river.      It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Anjomoka  and 
Vonizongo  ;  on  the  east  by  the  line  of  the  Moniba  stream  and 

the  Andringitra  mountain,  which  divides  it  from  Avaradrano ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Anonibe,  which  separates  it  from  Valala- 
fotsy ;  and  on  the  south  by  an  arbitrary  line  through  what 
was  formerly  the  province  of  Imamo,1  from  the  south  of  imamo. 
Antananarivo  to  Lake  Itasy.  This  division  is  subdivided  into 
eight  sub-districts  (see  Table). 

(4)  Ambbdirano     occupies     the     south-west     quarter     of  Amb6- 
Imerina,  with  Marovatana  on  its  north  and   the  river  Sisaony 
bounding  it  on  the  east.     To  its  south  are  the  Ankaratra  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  west  it  includes  the  volcanic  area  bordering 

on  the  Sakalava  province  of  Menabe.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
cantons  (see  Table).  In  this  section  is  included  the  sub-district  Mandri- 
of  Mandridrano  ("  where  waters  dry  up  "),  in  which  is  situated  £Xe°iasy. 
Lake  Itasy  or  Itasihanaka.  This  piece  of  water  is  eight  miles 
long  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  fed  by  the  streams 
Iniatiandrano  and  Ivarano,  and  has  a  single  outlet, — the  river 
Lilia,  which  falls  over  a  reef  at  Ambohipo.  The  lake  contains 
seven  deep  irregular  bays  formed  by  the  projections  of  six 
peninsulas.  These  divisions  of  the  lake  are  named  Tarazo, 
Ampefy,  Kavanta,  Ambavanandriana,  Loholoka,  Angiva,  Fitan- 
dambo  (William  Johnson,  Antananarivo  Annual,  No.  1). 

(5)  Vonizongo,  as   before   mentioned  (p.    222),  forms   an  V6niz6ngo. 
outlying  district  of  the  Imerina  province,  extending  towards 

the  north-west  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ikopa  river  as  far 
as  the  range  of  Ambohimena  (4800  feet).  It  is  divided  into 
North  and  South  Vonizongo,  or,  as  these  divisions  are  some- 
times named,  West  and  East  Vonizongo.  Vonizongo  is  divided 
into  nine  cantons  (see  Table).  The  inhabited  portion  of  South  South 
or  East  Vonizongo   is   a    broad   open  valley,    15    miles  wide  Vonizollg0- 

1  The  former  kingdom  of  Imamo  seems  to  have  been  divided  between  the 
districts  of  Marovatana  and  Amb6dirano.  It  has  been  included  by  M.  Grandidier 
as  one  of  the  ten  divisions  of  Imerina  (see  ante,  p.  225)  ;  so  also  Mandridrano  is 
another  of  the  divisions  adopted  by  the  French  geographer. 
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by  20  long.  It  has  the  mountain  of  Lohavohitra  (10  miles 
east  of  Fihaonana,  and  6400  feet  high)  for  its  eastern 
boundary,  beyond  which  are  the  Andringitra  mountains  and 
the  high  moors  where  the  sources  of  the  Andranobe  take 
their  rise.  The  eastern  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ikopa  and  those  of  the  Betsiboka  separates  Vonizongo  from 
the  deep  valleys  of  Anativolo.  The  southern  frontier  of  Voni- 
zongo (see  Koute  No.  2,  chapter  iv.),  says  Mullens,  is  the 
gneiss  ridge  which  is  cut  by  the  Ikopa  at  the  Farahantsana 
Falls,  and  is  marked  by  the  river  Anjamoka.  The  centre  of  the 
Vonizongo  district  consists  of  sandy  clay  or  loam,  deeply  scored 
by  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Ikopa.  Everywhere  artificial 
levels  are  cultivated  with  rice  and  small  villages  are  numerous. 
Fihaonana.  Fihaonana,  the  chief  town,  contains  only  a  few  houses,  but  it 
is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  local  clans,  and  there  are 
large  clusters  of  villages  within  a  short  distance  (eight  miles), 
with  fields  and  churches  and  a  goodly  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  Fihaonana  mission-field  includes  Ambohiboahangy,  Miantso, 
Ankazotsara,  and  Ambohijanakolona.  To  the  north-west,  beyond 
Fihaonana,  are  high  moors  (4600  feet),  from  which  a  descent 
of  700  feet  leads  into  North  Vonizongo,  a  long  level  valley 
between  two  pleasant  lines  of  hills,  drained  by  the  river 
Andranobe,  under  ridge  of  the  Ambohidambonana,  with  a 
large  village,  Ambohijafy,  at  its  foot.  Dr.  Mullens  speaks  of 
this  country  as  a  treeless  empty  wilderness,  within  the  region 
of  sedimentary  clay,  with  hills  of  one  uniform  height.  The 
mission-field  of  Fiarenana  ("  dividing  place  ")  includes  Ambo- 
himbahoaka,  Antolohazo,  Ambohimena,  Ambohitrandriana, 
Sambaina,  and  Maharidaza. 

(6)  VctJcinankaratra  is  the  southernmost  division  of 
Imerina,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  extends  around  the  flanks 
of  the  great  mountains  of  Ankaratra.  The  limits  of  this  divi- 
sion are  not  accurately  defined,  but  the  district  may  be  supposed 
to  include  all  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Mania  river. 
Vakinankaratra  is  subdivided  into  eighteen  cantons  (see  Table). 
In  this  division  of  Imerina  lies  the  valley  of  Betafo,  in  shape 
like  an  inverted  funnel ;  at  the  western  mouth  it  is  five  miles 
across ;  at  the  higher  and  eastern  end  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  It  is  enclosed  by  high  ridges  through  its  entire  length. 
A  fine  gneiss  ridge  overhangs  it  on  the  south.  The  sloping 
banks  around  this  vast  amphitheatre  are  covered  with  rice- 
terraces,  and  villages  have  been  placed  on  all  the  best  parts  of 
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the   higher   ground.      There  must  be  in  these  villages  some 
twenty  thousand  people.     A  few  miles  to  the  east  is  another 
broad  plain  also  rich  in  rice-fields.      Farther  east  lies  the  broad  Plain  of 
and  level  plain  of  Sirabe  ("  much  salt "),  extending  over  fifty     ira  e* 
square  miles  (see  chapter  ix.),  and  full  of  rice-grounds.     Between 
Betafo  and  Sirabe  are  the  small  lakes  Andranobe  and  Andrai- 
kiva.     North  again  are  the  lava  mountains  of  Vavavato  and 
the  peat  bogs  and  lake  of  Vimminony.     To  the  south  is  the 
Manandona  valley,  and  the  Lavadrano  plain  to  the  east.      Alto-  Lavadrano. 
gether,  says  Mullens,  the  district  of  Vakinankaratra  contains 
10,000  hetra  or  "holdings,"  and  these  are  believed  to  represent 
a  population  of  100,000  people  (Mullens,  p.  213). 

Yalalafotsy  is  the  district  lying  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vaiaia- 
Ikopa,  and  included  by  M.  Grandidier  as  one  of  the  ten  divi-  fotsy" 
sions  of  ImeriDa.      It  extends  beyond  the  ranges  of  Ambato- 
mangaka   and  Antaramanana,  over   a   prairie   country  almost 
devoid  of  inhabitants. 

Anativolo,  also  included  by  M.  Grandidier,  as  a  division  of  Anativdio. 
Imerina,  is  considered  by  the  English  missionaries  as  forming 
rather   a   portion  of  Antsihanaka,  and  is  hereafter  described 
under  that  province  at  p.  250. 


Antananarivo,  the  capital  city  of  Madagascar. 
The    name    Antananarivo,1     the     capital    city,     signifies  Antanan- 


*  the  city  of  a  thousand,"  that  is,  no  doubt  (says  Mr.  Sibree), 
homesteads  or  compounds,  which  clustered  probably  for  a  long 

1  "  The  signification  of  the  name  Tananarivo  is  determined  "  (wrote  Mr.  Ellis) 
"  by  its  etymology.  Arivo  signifies  a  thousand,  Tanana  means  a  town  ;  the  com- 
pound word  will  therefore  signify  a  thousand  towns,  ...  so  large  as  to  comprehend 
a  thousand  towns  in  one.  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
term"  (Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  93).  "But  this  is  a  mistake,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Mullens. 
"Native  gentlemen  explain  its  meaning  thus:  when  the  founder  of  the  city  in 
its  present  form  took  possession  of  the  hill  with  a  view  to  erect  upon  it  the 
capital  of  his  new  and  wider  kingdom,  he  brought  from  Alasora,  his  previous 
residence,  a  large  body  of  selected  soldiers  and  colonists,  whom  he  settled  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hill,  and  he  called  his  capital  '  the  town  of  the  thousand.'  This 
practice  of  artificially  building  up  cities  by  a  transferred  population  has  been 
common  in  the  East,  and  the  Malagasy  word  arlvo,  ( thousand,'  is  connected  with 
it.  Thus  the  principal  town  or  capital  of  Imamo  is  called  Arivonimamo.  The 
capital  of  the  district  south  of  the  Ankaratra  is  called  Arivo.  The  chief  town  of 
one  of  the  Ibara  tribes  is  Benarivo"  (Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar,  by  Dr.  J. 
Mullens,  p.  47).  See  Richardson's  Dictionary,  p.  614;  and  "Malagasy  Place- 
Names,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Sibree,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  vol.  xv.,  part  2. 
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time  as  detached  settlements  round  the  slopes  of  the  long  steep 
ridge  on  which  the  city  is  built.  (The  following  description  is 
abridged  from  Mr.  Sibree's  work,  Madagascar  and  its  People, 
chapter  v.) 

Antananarivo  is  built  upon  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a 
long  and  lofty  hill  of  granite  and  basalt  rock,  which  rises  from 
a  comparatively  level  part  of  the  province  of  Imerina.  This 
hill  stretches  from  north  to  south  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet 1  above 
the  plain.  The  southern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  rise  steep 
and  abrupt  from  the  level  of  ,the  Betsimitatatra  rice -plains, 
but  the  northern  end  branches  into  two  arms  or  divisions, 
which  slope  down  to  the  plain  by  long  and  easy  inclinations. 
The  ground  is  most  precipitous  on  the  western  side.  At  one 
point  the  cliffs  are  perpendicular,  and  even  overhanging ;  great 
masses  of  rock  jut  out,  and  enormous  fragments  are  strewn 
about  far  below,  showing  that  at  a  recent  period  a  landslip  has 
occurred.  This  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  many  years  ago.  For  several  miles  around  there 
is  no  other  hill  having  anything  like  the  size  or  height  of  that 
on  which  Antananarivo  is  built.  To  the  south  and  north  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  there  is  a  comparatively  level  country,  and 
to  the  west  and  north-west  a  perfectly  flat  plain  for  a  consider- 
able distance, — the  immense  rice -plain  of  Betsimitatatra,  "the 
great  unchanneled,"  or  "  the  great  uncut  up  into  gutters." 
Owing  to  this  the  city  hill  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  from 
many  parts  of  Imerina.  "  There  is  no  place  like  it  in  the 
island,"  states  Dr.  Mullens. 

The  summits  and  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands 
are  covered  with  buildings.  The  houses  are  built  on  the 
declivities  by  means  of  artificially  levelled  terraces,  formed  one 
above  another,  but  most  irregularly.  These  pieces  of  ground, 
or  tbkotdny  as  they  are  called,  are  mostly  formed  by  cutting 

1  Dr.  Mullens  gives  the  following  as  the  barometric  height  of  Antananarivo  : 
royal  palace,  4790  feet  above  sea -level ;  Faravohitra,  4540;  Analakely,  4280; 
Imahamasina,  4200  ;  plain  of  Imerina,  4000.  The  longitude  adopted  for  An- 
tananarivo is  the  mean  between  the  observations  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  computa- 
tions of  M.  Grandidier  and  of  Pere  Roblet. 

Mr.  Cameron    .        .     47°  48'  40"  47°  48'  40" 

Pere  Roblet      .        .     47°  57'  00"  47°  57'  00" 

M.  Grandidier  .        .     47°  32'  00"  47°  35'  44"  (Grandidier's  last.) 


3)143° 

47° 

17' 
45' 

40" 
53" 

3)143° 

47" 

21'  24" 
47'    8" 

Longitude  adopted  . 

47° 

45' 

53" 
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away  the  sides  of  the  hill  where  the  rock  allows  it,  and  with 
the  soil  thus  removed  filling  in  the  lower  parts  to  make  the 
ground  level.  There  are  only  three  or  four  streets  or  principal 
roads  through  the  dense  mass  of  houses,  the  largest  thorough- 
fare dividing  the  town  east  and  west,  from  which  branch 
innumerable  small  pathways  leading  between  the  houses,  where, 
however,  room  is  scarcely  left  in  some  places  for  two  foot- 
passengers  to  pass,  and  even  that  little  can  only  be  obtained 
with  difficulty,  perhaps  by  means  of  enormous  stones  jutting 
out  of  a  bank  amidst  hollows  caused  by  incessant  torrents  of 
rain  or  across  some  mass  of  rock  over  precipitous  ground 
beneath.  The  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands 
precludes  the  possibility  of  regularity  in  the  formation  of  the 
streets  or  the  disposition  of  the  buildings.  In  spite  of  this 
apparent  irregularity  the  position  of  most  houses  is  ascertained 
tolerably  exactly  by  the  numerous  names  which  are  given  to 
different  portions  of  the  varied  and  broken  ground  over  which 
the  capital  extends,  every  prominent  feature,  crest,  hollow,  or 
slope,  open  or  level  space,  having  some  special  and  often  very 
appropriate  name. 

The    high     and    prominent     hill    has    three    conspicuous  Ambohim- 
elevated  points.     The  highest  of  these  is  Ambohimitsimbina  *  sim  ma" 
("  hill  for  observing  "),  near  to  which  is  Tampombohitra  ("  the 
crown  "  or  "  top  of  the  town "),  where  the  palaces  stand.     At 
the  southern  end  of  the  town  is  Ambohipotsy  ("  white  hill "), 
from  the  white  soil  of  that  part,  whose  crest  is  now  marked  by 
one  of  the  memorial  churches.      To  the  north  is  Faravohitra  Faravd- 
("  last  village  or  hill "),  with  its  memorial  church,  at  the  north-  -^^ 
east  corner  of  which,  on  the  eastern  slope,  is  the  British  vice-  vice-con- 
consulate,   with   its  tall   flagstaff  and   pretty  grounds,   where 
Mr.   Pickersgill  has    taken  up   his    abode.      The  eastern  side 
of  the  ridge  forms  a  curved  trace,  whilst  on  the  west  it  has 
two   projecting  hills   or  spurs  attached   by  connecting   ridges. 
Between   these  under -features    is   the  level   square    plain   of 
Imahamasina  ("  place  of  consecration  "),  where  military  reviews 
take  place,  and  where  the  sovereigns  are  publicly  acknowledged 
by  their  subjects.      On  the  northern  spur  is  the  great  suburb  of  isdtry. 
Isotry  and  the  Zoma  or  "  Friday's  "  market-place.     The  northern 
continuation  of  the  city  hill  proper  is  the  suburb  of  Faravo- 
hitra, mentioned  above;  and  between  these  two,  in  the  valley 
below,  are  the  plain  and  village  of  Analakely  ("  at  the  copse  "). 
At  the  point  where  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  meet  and  the 
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suburban  hill  joins  the  main  hill  is  Ambatonakanga  ("guinea- 
fowl  stone ").  Sloping  upwards  to  the  main  hill  is  a  rocky 
road,  Ambatovinaky,  on  the  side  of  which  is  the  Norwegian 
church  and  at  the  top  of  which  is  Imarivolanitra  ("  where  the 
sky  is  low  "). 

Passing  Imarivolanitra  the  traveller  comes  to  the  open 
plain  of  Andohalo,  the  coronation  ground  and  place  of  public 
assembly,  or  kabary  ground.  It  is  a  large  open  space,  eight  or 
ten  acres  in  area,  well  suited  by  its  natural  formation  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  The  ground  gently  rises  on  the 
north,  south,  and  east,  giving  the  site  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  where  from  80,000  to  100,000 
persons  may  conveniently  assemble  and  witness  all  that  passes. 
The  high  road  from  the  north  and  west  runs  through  this 
fikdbarlana  ("  place  for  holding  kabaries  ").  The  eastern  side 
is  bounded  by  a  row  of  aviavy  fig-trees ;  and  the  elevated 
ground  in  front  of  these  is  occupied  during  a  kabary  by  the 
judges  or  officers  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  deliver  royal 
messages  (Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  103).  This  large  open  space  forms 
a  convenient  place  of  meeting  for  transacting  public  business 
of  all  kinds,  and  as  few  days  pass  without  some  people  coming 
from  distant  parts  of  the  island  as  representatives  of  the 
various  tribes,  and  to  bring  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  there  are 
generally  numbers  of  people  squatting  on  the  grass  in  groups 
and  discussing  the  news  of  the  day.1  Keviews  of  troops  some- 
times take  place  here,  and  when  the  sovereign  returns  in 
state  from  the  yearly  visit  to  Ambohimanga  and  from  other 
journeys,  Andohalo  presents  a  gay  and  lively  scene,  with  two 
or  three  thousand  troops  under  arms,  officers  in  gorgeous 
uniforms,  and  the  sovereign  and  court  in  state  dress.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  open  area  a  small  space  may  be  observed 
somewhat  lower  than  the  rest.  On  looking  closely  we  see 
that  the  bare  blue  rock  here  comes  almost  to  the  surface. 
This  spot  is  the  sacred  stone,  and  was  invested  with  a  half- 
political,  half -religious  significance;  for  upon  the  sovereign 
making  his  or  her  first  public  appearance  after  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  i.e.  on  the  "  coronation "  day,  it  is  standing  upon 
this  stone  that  he  or  she  must  first  receive  the  salutations  of 
the  people ;  and  upon  returning  to  the  capital  the  sovereign 


1  A  woodcut  copied  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Ellis,  representing  the  promul- 
gation of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  Andohalo,  is  given  opposite  p.  319  in 
Madagascar  Revisited. 
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here  again  acknowledges  the  national  homage  of  the  subjects. 
Doubtless  there  was  some  form  of  prayer  made  here  in  heathen 
times.  Proceeding  to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  triangular  Native 
area  we  see  on  the  right  hand  a  large  native  church  built  of 
wood  in  a  kind  of  domestic  Gothic  style,  somewhat  resembling 
the  timber  architecture  of  old  English  country-houses.  It  has 
transepts  and  bell-turret,  and  carved  barge-boards  at  the  gables, 
with  traceried  windows  in  the  chief  fronts.  Opposite  to  this  French 
church  is  the  large  commodious  house  built  in  Mauritius  style  consu  a  e' 
and  roofed  with  corrugated  iron,  which  used  to  be  the  French 
consulate  and  the  residence  of  M.  Laborde.  The  Anglican 
cathedral  is  being  built  at  the  north-eastern  corner.  Past  the 
residence  of  the  late  M.  Laborde  the  plain  narrows  to  the 
breadth  of  a  roadway,  which  runs  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
along  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  having  houses  to  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  a  steep  precipice  descending  for  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  to  the  plain  below.  Before  coming  to  this  and  opposite  Roman 
the  roadway  is  the  conspicuous  Eoman  Catholic  chapel,1  and  church. 
here,  since  the  close  of  the  late  hostilities,  is  the  headquarter 
station  of  the  Catholic  Mission.  Close  to  the  chapel  are  the 
houses  for  the  priests  and  workshops  for  the  artisans  connected 
with  their  mission.  The  L.M.S.  Girls'  Central  school  over- 
looks the  precipice,  and  immediately  behind  that,  but  on  a 
higher  level,  stand  the  commodious  schools  (or  colleges)  of  the 
Jesuit  mission;  the  houses  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  only 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  distant  on  the  road  leading  to 
Faravohitra. 

Above  Andohalo,  going  south  and  commanding  it,  is  the  Prime 
prime  minister's  residence,  or  rather  palace,  which  is  now  of  residence! 
a  curious  semi- Oriental  architecture,  and  rivalling  in  size  the 
royal  buildings  themselves.     It  is  built  in  a  courtyard  which  is 
riveted  with  massive  blocks  of  basalt  to  a  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  roadway  beneath  (see  frontispiece,  vol.  ii.) 

To  the  south  of  Andohalo  are   two  spots,  one  where  the  Ranoritra. 
ceremony  of  miUfona  dmby  ("  killing  the  ox ")  is  performed, 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  swearing  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and 
the  other  spot,  adjoining  the  above,  is  a  large  pond,  where 
striking  the  water  mivdly  rdno  is  performed,  another  portion  of 

1  "Nouvelle  eglise  de  l'lmmaculee  Conception  a  Andohalo  L'eglise  est  du 
style  ogivale.  En  voici  les  dimensions  :  longeur,  37  m.  60;  largeur,  18  metres  ; 
hauteur  des  murs,  11  metres  ;  hauteur  du  faitage  du  toit,  21  metres  ;  hauteur  de 
la  voiite,  17  metres  ;  largeur  de  la  facade,  19  metres ;  hauteur  des  clochers,  30 
metres  "  (P.  de  la  Vaissiere). 
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the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  pond  is  termed  Banorltra  ("water 
soon  to  be  dried  up  ").  Opposite  to  this  pond  is  a  part  of  the 
town  which  neither  the  sovereign  nor  any  part  of  the  royal 
family  may  ever  enter.1 

Proceeding  along  the  roadway  we  see  that  on  the  side  next 
the  precipice  it  is  bordered  by  a  number  of  fine  large  aviavy 
fig-trees,  which  are  possibly  some  two  or  three  centuries  old. 
Many  of  them  are  decaying,  and  will  probably  not  last  many 
years.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  these  old  trees  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  and  they  most  likely  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  its  appearance,  as  in  the  other  ancient 
towns  of  Imerina,  before  they  were  overtopped  by  the  lofty 
palaces  and  houses.  Between  these  old  trees  are  placed  a 
number  of  cannon  of  various  sizes, — all  lying  on  the  ground, 
or  at  least  on  a  raised  rampart,  but  none  are  mounted. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  them  in  this  battery,  which  is 
called  Amboclinandohalo  (see  frontispiece  of  Ellis's  Mada- 
gascar Revisited),  and  there  are  as  many  more  in  other  places 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  These  pieces  of  ordnance  bear 
the  initials  "  G.  R,"  and  were  presented  to  Eadama  I.  during 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  Their  chief  use  now  is  for  firing 
salutes  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  or  for  dispersing  water- 
spouts. 

"  The  houses  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  also  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  upper  portion,  are 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks  (as  are  almost  all  the  villages  and 
houses  in  the  country),  but  these  are  outside  the  city  proper. 
Inside  the  city  boundary  all  houses  and  buildings  were  until 
1869  obliged  to  be  of  timber,  all  constructions  of  stone,  earth, 
or  brick  being  tabooed  (fddy)  by  the  idols ;  but  since  the 
death  of  Easoherina  the  city  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
the  prohibition  having  been  removed,  and  bricks  are  univer- 
sally used.  There  is  no  strongly -marked  division  between 
the  city  proper  and  the  suburbs,  but  in  some  places  remnants 
of  the  scarped  fosses  remain,  and  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  city  from  the  east  is  marked  by  a  small  ancient  gateway 

1  Andrianjaka,  second  son  of  Ralambo,  made  his  attack  on  Antananarivo 
while  his  elder  brother  remained  at  Ambohidrabiby  ;  he  delivered  his  assault  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  town,  driving  the  chieftain  of  that  place  up  into  the 
north-east  portion  or  suburb,  where  he  put  him  to  death.  After  this  the  people 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  neither  he  nor  his  descendants  should  ever 
ascend  to  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  chief  was  killed  ;  and  up  to  recent  (if 
not  present)  times  the  custom  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
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called  Ankadibevava,1  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  from  Ankadibe- 
the  plain  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  other  approaches  vava" 
were  all  probably  defended  by  similar  structures.  This 
gate  is  almost  the  only  ancient  structure  which  the  city 
possesses,  except  a  few  tombs,  and  portions  of  the  walls  of  an 
old  house  at  Amparibe,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief 
who  made  Antananarivo  his  headquarters.  This  house  was 
constructed  of  thin  slabs  of  stone,  laid  regular  without  mortar 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gateway"  (Sibree).  Ellis  in  his 
History  (1838)  mentions  six  ditches  and  a  few  ancient  gates 
as  being  left  at  that  time. 

Beyond  Ankadibevava  the  suburb  stretches  away  to  the  Faiiarivo. 
north-east,  terminating  in  the  village  of  Faiiarivo  "  a  thousand 
joys,"  and  Ambatoroka,  a  place  of  public  assemblies,  also  the  rock 
of  judgment,  where  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  and  farther 
on  the  execution  ground.  Between  Faiiarivo  and  Ambatoroka  are 
a  number  of  tombs,  some  rude  and  ancient,  others  modern  and  of 
greater  pretensions.  A  few  paces  inside  the  gateway,  on  the 
right-hand  side  as  we  ascend,  is  a  large  native  chapel,  a  brick 
building,  plain  externally,  but  neat  and  commodious  within,  and 
capable  of  holding  more  than  a  thousand  people.  Outside,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  way,  there  is  a  somewhat  pretentious 
Eoman  Catholic  church.  In  the  little  clay  hut  or  guardhouse 
at  the  side  of  the  gateway  are  always  stationed  two  or  three 
Malagasy  soldiers  with  a  petty  officer.  Passing  through  the 
gateway,  the  chief  road  turns  sharply  round  to  the  left  and 
ascends  the  hill  obliquely  to  a  point  not  far  from  the  gate  of 
the  royal  courtyard.      Just  where  this  and  the  road  from  the 

1  "  The  name  Ankadibevava — meaning  '  at  the  fosse  with  the  great  mouth' 
or  entrance — is  applied  not  only  to  the  gate,  but  also  to  the  district  surrounding 
it.  The  structure  itself  is  also  called  AmbavahcLdimitafo,  that  is,  '  the  roofed 
gateway,'  from  its  being  covered  with  a  roof  thatched  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
houses.  The  gate  is  built  of  thin  tile -like  pieces  of  basalt  rock,  laid  very  neatly 
and  evenly  without  mortar.  It  is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  about  eight  feet 
deep  inside,  the  angles  being  composed  of  long  square  pieces  of  rock  firmly  fixed 
in  the  earth,  and  the  lintel  formed  of  slabs  of  blue  rock,  above  which  is  the 
thatching,  now  considerably  out  of  repair.  Inside  the  entrance  is  an  enormous 
circular  piece  of  basalt  like  an  immense  mill-stone,  so  placed  that  it  could  be 
rolled  across  the  opening  in  a  rude  kind  of  groove,  and  in  time  of  war  present  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  .  .  .  This  gate  at  Ankadibevava 
has  most  likely  been  in  existence  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  "  {Sibree).  "  Tan- 
anarive est  entouree  de  palissades  et  de  fosses  ;  ses  fortifications  sont  si  peu  impor- 
tantes  que  la  moindre  piece  de  campagne  les  aurait  bientot  detruits.  Elles 
pourraient  tout  an  plus  preserver  la  ville  d'un  coup  de  main  tente  pardes  homme 
quine  seraient  armes  que  de  sagayes  "  (D Escamps). 
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north  meet  is  the  handsome  modern  private  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  late  embassy  to  Europe,  and  from  this  point  to 
the  gate  of  the  courtyard  there  is  a  nice  wide  and  well  paved 
road.  Below  this,  on  the  west  slope,  is  a  piece  of  ground 
called  Antsahatsiroa,  where  assemblies  are  held,  where  the 
town -watch  assembles  every  evening  waiting  till  gun-fire  as 
the  signal  for  proceeding  to  their  respective  wards. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  on  which  Antananarivo  stands 
are  comparatively  steep,  but  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  this  spot 
(at  the  junction  of  the  road  leading  from  the  east  with  the 
main  road  before  spoken  of,  which  leads  from  the  palace 
to  the  north)  is  comparatively  wide.  The  palaces  and  their 
precincts,  together  with  the  houses  of  a  number  of  the 
chief  nobles,  range  along  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain, 
Tampom-  Tampombohitra ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  road,  at  the  junction 
before  alluded  to,  there  is  a  level  space  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  occupied  on  its  southern  side  by  a  signal -gun,  and  by 
the  tomb  of  a  renowned  judge,  Eainimahay,  who  in  former 
days,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  the  "  upright  lord,"  dis- 
pensed justice  to  the  Malagasy.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
road  to  the  east  are  some  large  water-troughs  used  in  adminis- 
tering the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  two  cannons  for  signals  or 
salutes.  This  place  was  formerly  a  court  of  justice,  and  is  yet 
a  frequent  rendezvous  for  officers  and  others  by  whom  the 
public  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed.  Some  part  of  the 
main  road,  which  is  a  gradual  descent  from  the  palace  to 
Andohalo,  runs  along  below  the  houses  of  several  of  the  nobles 
and  chief  officers.  The  sites  on  which  the  houses  stand  in  the 
descent  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  are  terraces  walled  up 
on  the  side  towards  the  road  and  the  lower  ground,  which 
gives  to  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  city  a  remarkable 
appearance,  somewhat  resembling  a  fortified  place,  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  Malta.1     This  portion  of  the  town  is  called 

1  The  terrace  walls  of  Antananarivo  are  only  chipped  with  a  hammer  so  as  to 
approximate  to  a  joint,  and  cemented  with  common  earth  and  clay,  or  they  are 
mere  dry  walls.  The  consequence  is,  that  during  rains  the  water  washes  down 
the  main  road  like  a  flood,  not  only  undermining  the  walls  on  either  side,  but 
penetrating  the  earth  of  the  courtyards,  oozes  through  the  walls  of  the  terraces, 
which  often  bulge  out,  and  sometimes  give  way,  filling  up  the  road  with  earth 
and  stones,  stopping  the  traffic  and  damming  up  the  water,  which  in  finding  or 
making  a  new  channel  not  unfrequently  causes  great  loss  and  danger.  Some 
portion  of  the  main  road  between  the  palace -yard  and  Andohalo  is  paved  with 
undressed  stones  of  irregular  sizes,  which  are  at  times  carried  away  by  a  flood. 
If  it  is  possible  to  pass  along  the  road,  it  is  seldom  mended  until  the  end  of  the 
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Ambohitantely,  that  is,  "  the  village  of  honey,"  and  from  it  a  Ambdhi- 
magnificent  view  over  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  tante  y' 
Below  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  are  the  steep  rocks 
of  Ampamarinana,  150  feet  high,  over  which  criminals  were 
thrown  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Surmounting 
these  rocks  there  has  been  erected  a  memorial  church,  which 
was  completed  during  Dr.  Mullens's  visit  in  1873.  It  was 
the  fourth  erected  in  the  city. 

Due  west  from  the  palaces  (which  are  described  at  p.  240),  Ambohi- 
and  connected  with  the  south-west  slopes  of  the  main  ridge  by  Janahary- 
a  low  neck,  is  a  remarkable  dome-shaped  hill,  called  Ambo- 
hijanahary,  meaning  the  "  creator's  mount,"  as  distinguished 
from  man's  artificial  creation.  Its  sides  are  deeply  scored  by 
huge  trenches  and  excavations  made  by  order  of  Eadama  I.  in 
1823.1  It  was  the  intention  of  that  monarch  to  level  a  site 
on  which  to  erect  a  palace.  He  did  actually  effect  a  work 
of  this  kind,  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  a  spot  farther  south,  where 
he  erected  a  palace  named  Isoanierana,  which  was  built  in 
European  fashion  of  timber  under  the  direction  of  M.  le  Gros 
in  1824.  A  popular  suburb  has  lately  grown  up  round  the 
base  called  Ambodinijanahary,  and  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
houses,  as  seen  from  above,  can  be  observed  not  only  the 
family  living  houses,  but  also  the  family  tombs. 

Below  the  town  on  its  west  side  is  a  large,  level,  grassy  imahamas- 
plain  called  Imahamasina.      It  is  almost  a  square,  and  nearly  lna* 
half  a  mile  in  length,  spreading  over   180   acres.     It  is  the 
parade-ground   for    the  troops, — the   Champ  de  Mars  of  the 
capital  of  the  Hovas.     Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  parade- 
ground  is  a  circular  structure  of  stone  and  cement,  8  or  1 0  feet 

rainy  season,  when  the  owners  of  houses  repair  the  part  immediately  in  front  of 
their  own  premises,  and  a  number  of  civilians  are  sent  to  fill  up  the  holes  and 
replace  any  stones  that  may  have  been  washed  away ;  but  as  this  is  Government 
service,  followed  by  no  pay,  it  is  done  in  the  most  superficial  manner.  The 
hollows  even  in  the  paved  parts  of  the  road  are  often  filled  up  with  green  sods, 
which  last  only  a  very  short  time,  and  make  the  road  as  full  of  holes  as  ever 
after  the  next  heavy  rain.  Scavengers  are  unknown,  and  ashes  and  earth  and 
rubbish  of  every  kind  are  thrown  out  on  the  high  road,  and  left  until  blown  or 
washed  away,  or  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  those  who  pass  along.  The  Hova 
Government  employs  the  prisoners  called  gadraldva,  i.e.  "long  chains/'  or  chain- 
gangs  of  convicts,  in  repairing  the  highways  through  the  capital. 

1  After  his  return  from  his  campaign  of  1823  against  the  northern  Sakalava, 
"the  king  in  conclusion  thanked  them"  (the  people  of  Antananarivo)  "for  the 
work  they  had  done  during  his  absence,  in  cutting  down  part  of  the  mountain 
Ambohijanahary,  and  carrying  wood  for  the  erection  of  his  palace  "  (Ellis's  History 
of  Madagascar,  vol.  ii.  p.  350). 
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high  by  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  This  encloses  a  sacred 
stone  which  gives  its  name  to  the  plain,  for  mtihamctsina  means 
"  to  make  sacred."  Upon  this  stone  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  sovereign  to  be  presented  after  the  coronation  in  public  to 
the  assembled  multitudes.  This  ceremony  is  termed  fisehbana, 
the  "  showing  "  or  "  appearance  "  before  the  nation.  North  of 
the  parade-ground,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  the  European 
burial-ground ;  but  some  years  ago  the  remains  of  all  who 
were  buried  there,  including  those  of  Mr.  Hastie,  were  removed 
to  the  cemetery  in  the  Ambatonakanga  graveyard  by  the  late 
Mr.  Cameron.  North  of  this  is  the  populous  suburb  of 
Amparibe,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  large  native  church,  with 
a  congregation  numbering  more  than  1000  members.  Below 
it  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  called  Anosy,  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial.  It  was  deepened  and  enlarged  in  order 
to  form  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the  Government  powder- 
mills  with  water-power,  and  is  kept  full  by  a  canal  which 
communicates  with  the  river  Ikopa.  In  the  centre  of  this 
small  lake  is  an  island,  with  summer-house  and  gardens,  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  long  narrow  causeway.  Near 
the  lake  a  little  to  the  northward  is  the  country  residence 
formerly  belonging  to  the  late  M.  Laborde.  There  are  several 
suburban  gardens  and  summer  dwellings  in  this  neighbour- 
hood belonging  to  the  nobles  of  Imerina.  The  western  divi- 
sion of  the  main  ridge  curving  round  slopes  gently  down  to  the 
lake,  rising  again  in  a  slight  eminence,  on  which  is  the  suburb 
of  Soraky  overlooking  the  lake. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  immediately  above  Amparibe  at 
Imarivolanitra x  is  the  printing  establishment  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Below  this,  again,  to  the  north-west,  is 
the  populous  centre  of  Ambatonakanga,  a  quarter  of  the  city 
which  was  laid  out  in  the  reign  of  Badama  I.,  and  roughly 
paved  with  granite.  Here  is  the  first  memorial  church,  situated 
on  a  fine  site,  convenient  of  access,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 


1  The  road  leading  under  Imarivolanitra  towards  the  great  market  is  broad  and 
comparatively  well  paved  to  Ambatonakanga.  This  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  was  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  le  Gros,  a  French 
artisan,  who  carried  out  several  public  works  for  Radama  I.  About  halfway 
down  is  passed  a  mass  of  hard  blue  basalt  called  Ambatovinaky,  i.e.  "the 
broken  rock,"  so  named  from  a  great  quantity  of  the  rock  having  been  removed 
by  blasting  to  open  a  pathway.  The  place  is  invested  with  a  kind  of  sanctity, 
as  certain  things  which  were  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the  chief  idol  were 
not  allowed  to  be  brought  beyond  this  point. 
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large  population,  and  although  not  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  yet  it  is  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  On  the  west  side  of  the  church  is  a  schoolhouse. 
This  church  was  opened  in  January  1867,  and  it  marks  the 
site  of  a  building  in  which  many  of  the  Hovas  were  imprisoned 
for  professing  Christianity  during  the  persecutions  in  the  reign 
of  Kanavalona  I.  Ambatonakanga  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  chief  roads  of  the  city,  and  indeed  of  the  island.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  not  unfrequently  called  Antsampanima- 
hazo,  i.e.  "  at  the  branching  of  the  roads." 

The  principal  market-place  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  Zoma. 
the  church,  and  occupies  a  large  irregularly  square  piece  of 
ground  on  a  slight  elevation.     Market  is  held  here  on  a  Friday, 
or  Zoma,  hence  that  name  is  applied  also  to  the  market-place 
(see  chapter  xiv.)      The  main  road  leading  through  the  market  "Fasand- 
continues   to  the  north-west,  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  |JjJ£» 
populous  suburb,  past  the  tomb  of  the  prime  minister's  family, 
a  conspicuous  building  with  minarets,  and  then  descending  to 
the  plain  of  the  Betsimitatatra.      From  the  market  it  is  but  a  Analakely. 
short  distance,  descending  to  the  level  ground  between  the  two 
northern  divisions  of  the  city  hill,  to  the  mission  hospital  and 
the  Government  workshops  at  Analakely.      The  workshops  are  Work- 
arranged  in  a  large  square  enclosure,  and  were  erected  by  the  s1i°ps- 
English   artisans   who   formed   part  of  the   first  mission    (see 
chapter  i.)     Machinery  has  been  recently  fitted  up  for   the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  water-wheel  and  fittings  being 
constructed  by  native  mechanics  under  the  late  Mr.  Cameron. 
Adjoining  the  workshops  is  the  mission  hospital  (described  in  Hospital. 
chapter  vi.)      The  Government  hospital  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace-yard  (see  also  chapter  vi.) 

South  of  the  palaces  (to  be  described  hereafter)  is  another  Ambohim- 
Eoman  Catholic  church  with  a  high  clerestory.      South  of  this,  itslmbina- 
again,  is  Ambohimitsimbina,  on  which  was  a  building  known  as 
"  the  stone  house,"  which  has  a  melancholy  interest  connected 
with  the  short  reign  of  the  king  Eadama  II.      It  was  the  first 
building  that  was  constructed  by  paid  labour,  and  intended  as 
a  schoolhouse ;  this  building  was  allowed  to  fall  away  during 
the   reign   of   the  late    queen,  and  now   not   a    single    stone 
remains  to  mark  its  site.     The  southern  extremity  of  the  town  AmbdM- 
is  capped  with  the  memorial  church  of  Ambohipotsy,  on  the  p°tsy* 
summit  of  the  steep  slope  on  which  there  are  few  houses,  but 
which  forms  an  inexhaustible  granite  quarry  for  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  The  church  of  Ambohipotsy  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  execution  ground,  where  a  young  woman  Rasalama  was 
speared  in  1837  for  refusing  to  abandon  Christianity.  It  is  a 
fine  building,  and  was  the  second  constructed  in  the  city  by 
Mr.  Sibree. 

There  are  nine  churches  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  Antananarivo,  besides  the  palace  church  (see  chapter  xi, 
"  Ecclesiastical  Administration"). 

The  Royal  Palaces  at  Antananarivo. — The  most  conspicuous 
buildings  in  Antananarivo  are  the  royal  palaces,  which  are 
grouped  together  in  a  large  courtyard,  and,  large  and  small 
buildings  included,  are  about  a  dozen  in  number. 

The  rbva  or  palace-yard  is  a  large  enclosure  of  an  oblong 
shape,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  capital 
is  built.  The  site  was  originally  the  highest  point,  but  in 
order  to  gain  space  it  has  evidently  been  levelled  down  some 
thirty  feet,  so  that  to  that  extent  it  is  now  below  the  level  of 
Ambohimitsimbina  to  the  south.  The  precincts  and  enclosure 
occupy  nearly  two  acres  in  extent,  measuring  about  380  feet 
from  north  to  south  and  about  200  feet  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west ;  it  has  been  further  extended  westwards  quite 
recently,  and  many  of  the  palisades  have  been  removed.  The 
platform  is  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding slopes  and  escarpments  and  riveted  with  massive 
stones,  protected  by  a  palisading  of  stout  timbers  pointed 
at  the  top.  The  chief  entrance  faces  the  north,  and  con- 
sists of  a  picturesque  gateway  forming  a  species  of  triumphal 
archway,  which  is  approached  by  a  massive  stone  flight  of 
steps.  On  each  side  of  the  archway  are  Bomano-Doric  columns 
with  pedestals,  cornice,  and  blocking  course,  and  between  these 
a  semicircular  niche.  In  the  centre,  above  the  arch,  is  a 
curious  square  panel  with  a  large  looking-glass  set  in  it,  and 
over  this  is  the  figure  of  the  national  falcon — the  Vbrom,ahbry 
— with  outstretched  wings,  formed  of  copper. 

Entering  this  gateway,  which  is  strictly  guarded,  the  court- 
yard is  reached.  This  is  an  open  space  of  about  120  or  130 
feet  square,  and  in  front  facing  the  gateway  rises  the  northern 
face  of  the  great  palace,  the  Manjakamiddana,  i.e.  "  reigning 
prosperously."  This  structure,  even  in  Europe,  would  be 
thought  remarkable,  but  in  Madagascar  it  is  an  astonishing 
piece  of  construction.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Ranavalona  II. 
this  great  palace  was  built  entirely  of  timber.      Its  total  height 
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is  about  120  feet,  of  which  the  high  pitched  roof,  hipped  at  Great 
each  end,  is  not  less  than  50  feet.  The  palace  is  about  100  pJkceroof. 
feet  long  by  65  broad,  exclusive  of  the  balconies,  which 
project  15  feet  from  the  walls.  The  building  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  verandah  supported  by  enormous  posts  averaging 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  in  three  stories.  There  are  seven 
bays  in  the  length  and  five  in  the  breadth,  each  bay  having  a 
semicircular  arch.  The  roof  covering  is  of  wooden  shingles, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  roof  are  three  stories  of 
dormer  windows.  The  great  central  posts  (said  to  be  single 
spars  from  the  great  forest  to  the  east)  project  above  the  ridge, 
and  are  finished  with  lightning  conductors.  The  roof  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  the  voromahery.  At  each  corner  is  a 
square  stone  turret,  and  the  whole  of  the  timber  construction 
has  been  encased  with  stone  from  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Mr.  Cameron,  who  entirely  restored  the 
great  palace  for  Eanavalona  II.,  the  first  queen  who  built  with 
stonework  within  the  precincts,  where  stone  buildings  had 
hitherto  been  tabooed  by  the  idols.  The  ground  floor  is  divided 
into  two  immense  rooms,  in  the  northern  one  of  which  the 
English  and  American  treaties  were  signed  (see  frontispiece). 

On  the   east   side  of  the   courtyard   is   the    Trdnovbla  or  The  trano- 
"  Silver  House."     This  building,  although  of  considerable  size,  v0  a* 
is  dwarfed  in  comparison  to  the  larger  palace  which  overshadows 
it.     It  also  has  a  verandah  with  two  stories  and  balcony. 

To  the  south  of  the  two  larger  palaces  are  a  number  of  smaller  Besakana. 
and  older  houses.  The  most  important  of  these  are  three  :  one 
on  the  west,  called  B6sakana,  i.e.  "  great  breadth  "  ;  another  on 
the  east,  named  Masoandro  or  "  the  Sun  "  ;  and  a  third  to  the 
north,  called  Mahitsy,  "  straight "  or  "  upright."  In  Besakana  Mahitsy. 
the  newly-proclaimed  sovereign  is  placed  on  the  l&pa  or  throne 
to  receive  homage.  The  height  of  these  houses  is  between  50 
and  60  feet.  In  Mahitsy  the  idols  were  originally  kept  until 
they  were  burnt  in  September  1869. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  palace  are  a  number  of  small  Royal 
wooden  magazines,  placed  together  in  a  line,  gable  to  gable.  tombs- 
These  small  constructions,  seven  in  number,  are  erections  to 
shelter  the  graves  of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  royal  tombs  of 
the  reigning  dynasty.      One  of  them  covers  the   remains    of 
Andriamasinavalona,  who  reduced  the  whole  of  Imerina  under 
his  authority.      On  the  northern  side  of  the  Tranovola  is  the  Tomb  of 
tomb  of  the  first  Eadama,  a  plain  square  structure  of  stone,  Radama  L 
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surmounted  by  a  small  wooden  house.  In  the  vault  beneath 
a  quantity  of  national  treasure  is  preserved.  North,  again,  of 
this  is  the  tomb  of  Easoherina,  the  widow  queen  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Eadama  II. 

South  of  the  Tranovola  and  east  of  Manjakamiadana  is 
the  queen's  palace,  Manampisba,  i.e.  "  adding  what  is  pleasant." 
The  first  corner-post  of  this  timber-built  palace  was  raised  on 
25th  April  1865,  and  was  two  years  in  construction,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cameron.  This  palace  is  62  feet  in  length  by  30  in 
breadth,  and  is  about  50  feet  high.  The  general  style  and 
effect  is  that  of  the  old  wooden  houses  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  with  a  verandah  added,  of  effective  workmanship  and 
classic  details.  Queen  Eanavalona  II.  built  a  stone  church 
within  the  palace -yard  and  contiguous  to  the  great  palace, 
the  building  of  which  occupied  nearly  eleven  years,  1869-80. 
The  tower  of  this  palace  church  rises  to  a  height  of  112  feet, 
and  the  roof  of  it,  when  it  was  completed,  was  the  only  one  in 
the  country  covered  with  slates.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Mr.  W.  Pool.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  palace  church  Mr. 
Pool  also  constructed  a  new  private  residence  for  the  queen, 
consisting  of  two  stories,  and  built  of  brick.  Close  outside  the 
chief  gateway,  to  the  west,  is  the  royal  printing  office ;  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  paved  road  to  the  north  are  the  hospital  and 
the  palace  of  justice,  a  stone  building  with  roof  supported  on 
columns.  Beyond  the  turning  to  Ankadibevava  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  secretary  of  state  and  the  house  of  the 
minister  for  commerce  and  agriculture,  while  farther  north  is 
the  prime  minister's  palace. 

The  guards  who  keep  watch  at  the  gates  of  Antananarivo 
seem  partly  civil  and  partly  military  in  character  and  duties. 
They  act  as  a  kind  of  police  in  the  capital  during  the  night, 
and  have  authority  to  arrest  any  one  walking  in  the  streets 
after  gun-fire.  A  cannon  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  near  the 
palace  is  fired  at  about  half-past  nine  every  evening,  as  a  kind 
of  curfew,  after  which  all  good  subjects  are  expected  to  keep 
within  doors,  and  to  extinguish  fires  and  lights.  The  latter 
regulation  is  not  so  strictly  regarded  as  the  former.  The  guards 
are  distributed  throughout  the  town,  in  the  courtyards  of  houses 
from  which  they  can  overlook  the  roads.  They  keep  up  a  long 
drawling  cry  of  Zbvy  ?  literally,  "  Who  ? "  all  through  the  night 
at  irregular  intervals.  European  residents  are  seldom  inter- 
rupted in  going  in  or  out  of  the  gates,  even  after  the  gun  has  fired. 
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At  a  short  distance  south-east  of  the  city  is  Mahazoarivo,  a  Mahazo- 
country  residence,  with  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  originally  arivo' 
built  and  laid  out  by  the  first  Eadama.      It  is  a  favourite  resort 
for  the  court  of  Antananarivo ;  and  here  garden-parties,  with 
the  refreshments  spread  on  the  ground  in  picnic  fashion,  under 
a  widespreading  camphor  tree,  are  frequently  given  by  the  queen. 

South  of  Antananarivo  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  palace  built  isoanier- 
of  timber  in  1824  by  M.  le  Gros.      The  name  given  to  it  by 
Eadama  I.  signifies   "  a  place  well  suited  for  inquiry."      This 
palace  was  conceded  by  Eadama  II.  to  the  French  Madagascar 
Company,  who  intended  there  to  fix  their  headquarters. 

The  Population  of  Antananarivo  (see  also  chapter  x.) —  Want  of 
The  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  capital  city,  in  the  statlshcs- 
absence  of  any  official  census,  must  always  remain  vague. 
Madagascar,  says  Mr.  Pickersgill,  eludes  statistics.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  Ellis's 
his  History  (1838),  wrote:  "The  number  of  houses  in  Tanan-  \s^^' 
arivo  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  There 
has  been  also  an  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  population, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  buildings. 
About  the  year  1820  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  computed 
at  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  At  present  the  population  is 
supposed  to  exceed  twenty  thousand."  The  number  of  houses 
was  at  that  time  about  6000  or  7000,  affording  an  average  of 
three  persons  to  each  house.  The  suppression  of  the  slave 
traffic  and  of  the  horrid  practice  of  infanticide  accounted  for 
the  increase  of  one-third  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years. 
"  The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  house  appears 
small.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  houses  consist 
generally  of  but  one  apartment,  or  that  occasionally  divided  by 
a  partition  made  of  coarse  matting  and  a  few  bamboos.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  excepting  the  poorest  classes  have  two  houses, 
others  three  or  four,  or  even  more,  several  of  which  are  used  as 
kitchens  or  occupied  by  their  relations,  slaves,  and  slave 
families.  As  civilisation  has  advanced  at  the  capital,  it  has 
augmented  the  desire  of  securing  additional  comforts  and 
accommodations,  and  hence  the  increased  number  of  habitations 
beyond  the  average  increase  of  inhabitants"  (vol.  i.  p.  97). 

Dr.  Davidson  estimated  the  population  of  Antananarivo  at  Dr.  David 
from   70,000  to   80,000    persons,  at  about   the  time   of  Mr.  ^ esti" 
Cameron's  survey,  and  about  19,000  houses  were  counted  in 
18G5-66.     Dr.  Mullens's  experience  of  Indian  cities  led  him  Dr.  Mid- 
to  reckon  that  a  compact  native  town  a  mile  square  contains    ens' 
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about  80,000  inhabitants.  He  found  that  the  dwellings  of 
Antananarivo,  carefully  examined,  covered  that  amount  of 
space,  and  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Davidson's  estimate.  This  was 
in  1874.  The  Eev.  J.  Eichardson,  L.M.S.,  at  the  end  of 
1876,  when  Antananarivo  had  spread  considerably,  after  careful 
inquiry,  obtained  an  average  of  8  \  persons  to  each  house. 
Out  of  146  houses  at  which  he  inquired,  he  found  that  1316 
people  slept  in  them,  giving  an  average  of  nine.  He  based  his 
estimate,  after  five  and  a  half  years'  residence  in  Antananarivo, 
at  19,000  houses  by  8  =  152,000  persons,  and  concludes  that 
then  there  were  at  least  150,000  souls  in  the  city;  and  was 
also  of  opinion,  judging  from  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  houses  built  since  he  first  saw  Antananarivo  in  1869,  that 
possibly  Antananarivo  had  at  that  date  (1876)  a  population 
of  over  200,000.  Mr.  Sibree  in  his  work,  The  Great  African 
Island,  estimates  the  population  of  Antananarivo  in  1879  at 
100,000  people.  Grandidier,  in  1872,  wrote:  "  Cette  ville 
contient  environ  20,000  maisons  ou  huttes  et  plus  de  100,000 
habitants."  D'Escamps  writes  :  "  La  population  de  Tananarive 
et  des  villages  environnants  est  tout  au  plus  de  vingt-cinq 
mille  habitants,  sans  compter  l'armee  qui  occupe  presque  tou- 
jours  les  provinces  voisines." 


Sanctity 
of  royal 
cities. 


The  so-called  Sacred  Cities  of  Imbrina} 

The  "  sacred "  cities  or  villages  of  Imerina  were  twelve  in 
number;  they  derived  their  sanctity  from  having  been  the 
birthplaces,  abodes,  or  burial-places  of  their  monarchs.  Euro- 
peans were  forbidden  to  enter  most  of  them  until  recent  times ; 
and,  although  some  of  them  are  places  of  considerable  size,  they 
have  not  been  visited  or  laid  down  on  the  maps  till  1862-63. 
Their  names  are — (1)  Alasbra,  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
the  capital ;  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  residence  of  the 
Hovas  in  Imerina.  (2)  Imbrimanjaka,  two  miles  north  by 
east  of  the  capital.  (3)  Ambbhidrabiby,  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  the  capital.  (4)  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  already 
described.  (5)  Ambbhimanga,  ten  miles  north  by  east  of  the 
capital,  5000  inhabitants.  (6)  Ambbhitany,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Ambohimanga.  (7)  Ambbhidratrlmo,  twelve  miles 
north-west  of  the  capital.      (8)  Ilafy,  five  miles  north-north- 

1  "On  Ankova,  the  Central  Province  of  Madagascar,  and  on  the  Royal  or 
Sacred  Cities,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  L.M.S.,  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  11th  Decem- 
ber 1865. 
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east  of  the  capital.  (9)  Namkhana,  six  miles  north  of  the 
capital.  (10)  Ambatofinanjdna  (?)  Amparafaravato,  six  miles 
north  of  Ambohimanga.  (11)  Ambbhimanambbla  ("  the  village 
having  silver  or  money"),  six  miles  east  of  the  capital.  (12) 
Ambbkimalaza,  ten  miles  east-south-east  of  the  capital.1 

By  the  treaty  between  the  Governments  of  Her  Majesty  Treaty  re- 
and  Queen  Rasoherina  in  1865,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  servatlon- 
that  whilst  English  subjects  had  free  permission  to  travel  or 
reside  in  all  parts  of  Madagascar  where  there  were  soldiers  and 
officers  of  the  Hova  Government,  three  places  were  excepted, 
viz.  No.  5,  Ambohimanga;  No.  10,  Amparafaravato;  and  No. 
11,  Ambohimanambola.  The  reason  for  such  restrictions  was 
that  Ambohimanga  was  specially  a  royal  and  sacred  city,  where 
the  idol  Fantaka  was  kept,  and  it  is  also  the  burying-place  of 
Queen  Ranavalona  I.  and  of  her  ancestor  Andrianimpoin- 
imerina.  The  Queen  Rasoherina  was  accustomed  to  visit  these 
towns  every  year  for  sacrifice  and  prayer  at  the  tombs  of  her 
ancestors.  This  stipulation  has  since  become  obsolete,  but  the 
sovereign  is  always  expected  to  visit  this  city  immediately 
after  the  coronation,  and  after  every  yearly  festival  of  the  Fan- 
droana.  Amparafaravato  is  a  small  and  insignificant  village 
about  six  miles  north  of  Ambohimanga,  and  derives  its  sanctity 
from  being  the  traditional  seat  or  place  of  origin  of  the  national 
idol  Rakelimalaza,  which  was  afterwards  brought  nearer  the 
capital  and  deposited  at  Ambohimanambola,  the  third  place 
forbidden  by  treaty.  Near  Amparafaravato  was  situated. almost 
the  only  structure  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island  approach- 
ing the  character  of  an  idol  temple  {Madagascar  and  its  People, 
Sibree,  p.  172). 

(2)  BtfTSILlfo.2 

The   northern   boundary   of  the   B^tsileo  province  is  the  Boundaries 
wilderness  or  bfitra  to  the  north  of  Ambodifiakarana  (4620   ofBetsil6°- 
feet),  in  20°  5'  lat.;  whilst  the  farthest  point  south  is  the  forest 
north-west  of  Imahamanina  and   east  of  the  Ibara,  south   of 
Imahazony  and  the  watershed  between  the  river  Matitanana 

1  Grandidier  states:  "Les  douze  CollinesSacri.es,  ou  se  faisaient  les  prieres 
publiques,  avant  que  la  religion  Chretienne  n'eut  ete  adoptee  par  la  reine  Hova  et 
sessujets  sont  :— (1)  Merimanjaka,  (2)  Alasora,  (3)  Ambohidrabiby,  (4)  Antanan- 
arivo, (5)  Ambohimanga,  (6)  Amboliidratrimo,  (7)  Hafy,  (8)  Namehana,  (9) 
Androhibe,  (10)  Ikaloy,  (11)  Hiarandriana,  (12)  Merimandroso." 

2  See  "The  B.'tsileo  :  Country  and  People,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Shaw, 
L.M.S..  Antananarivo  Annual,  1877. 
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and  the  headwaters  of  the  Mananantanana  in  22°  10'  lat., 
making  the  total  length  of  the  province  150  miles.  The 
eastern  boundary  is  the  great  forest  which  crests  the  water- 
shed, the  eastern  slopes  of  which  belong  to  the  Tanala ;  while 
the  western  border  is  more  indistinct,  Modongy,  the  most 
western  town  and  a  frontier  post  of  the  Hovas,  being  on  the 
frontier  line,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Bara  and 
Betsileo,  north  and  south  of  which  appears  to  be  a  thinly 
inhabited  district,  or  debateable  ground  lying  between  Betsileo 
and  the  Sakalava  country.  In  short,  Betsileo  may  be  said  to 
be  bounded  by  the  Vakinankaratra  on  the  north,  by  the 
Tanala  on  the  east,  by  the  Bara  on  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  by  the  Sakalava  on  the  north-west. 

When  governed  by  independent  princes  Betsileo  was 
divided,  it  is  said,  into  four  parts,  viz. :  (1)  Manandriana 
(Tsidnimparlhy)  in  the  north,  (2)  the  Isandra  in  the  south- 
west, (3)  the  llalangina  in  the  east,  and  (4)  the  Iarindrano 
in  the  south. 

(1)  Manandrlana  included  all  the  country  between  Ambo- 
difiakarana  and  the  river  Matsiatra,  of  which  Ambohimahazo 
was  the  capital.  The  Hovas  have  now  joined  the  district  south 
of  Ikalambato  to  Isandra,  and  that  to  the  east  of  the  same 
place  to  llalangina,  under  the  governor  at  Fianarantsoa. 

(2)  Isandra  extends  over  the  whole  western  side  of  Betsileo 
south  of  the  river  Matsiatra,  of  which  Mahazoarivo  was  the 
capital.  This  division  was  subdivided  by  Andriamanalina 
into  four  sections,  viz.,  Arivokarenana  ("  the  plain  inhabited 
by  a  thousand  people "),  chief  town  Ifanjakana ;  Ambaton- 
isandra  ("the  Isandra  indeed  "),  chief  town  Ambohitrandrazana; 
Eanomaitso  ("  the  green  water "),  chief  town  Iakarana  ;  and 
Ilafarivo  ("the  side  of  the  thousand"),  chief  town  Iavoma- 
nitra.  The  name  Isandra  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  Hova  who  was  drowned  in  the  river  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  that  large  district. 

(3)  llalangina  is  situated  on  the  extreme  east  of  Betsileo, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Isandra,  on  the  south  by  Iarin- 
drano, on  the  east  by  the  great  forest,  and  appears  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  spur  from  the  eastern  forest, 
of  which  only  a  portion  now  remains  at  Ankafina.  Now  the 
tract  of  country  north  of  Ankafina  is  included  in  the  district. 
This  district  is  divided  into  three  chieftaincies,  viz.,  Mandrano- 
zemina,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Mandranofotsy,  with  Ilalazana 
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as  a  capital ;  north-west  of  this  Ilafarivo,  of  which  Ivinaninoro  ilafarivo. 

is  capital ;  on  the  north  and  east  of  this  Ilalanginaivo  ("  the 

central    Ilalangina "),    with    Ialananindro    and    Ankaramalaza 

("  the  noted  rock  ")  as  chief  towns.      To  these  have  been  added 

the  Avaradrano  ("  north  of  the  water  "),  with  Ilanjana  as  chief  Avara- 

town ;  and  Andoharano  ("  at  the  water's  head  "),  with  its  chief  dran0' 

town  at  Mitongoa. 

Fianarantsoa,  the  capital  of  Betsileo,  is  in  the  Ilalangina  Fianarant- 
division  of  the  province.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  the  houses  soa> 
are  erected  in  lines  upon  the  hillside  in  three  groups.  The 
r6va  or  Government  stockade,  with  the  lofty  Government 
house,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  the  market  occupies 
a  broad  and  open  space  at  the  bottom.  Beneath  the  hill  is  a 
small  lake  and  island,  somewhat  resembling  the  piece  of  water 
at  Antananarivo.  Below  the  houses  are  planted  thick  hedges 
of  prickly  pear.  Next  to  the  capital,  Fianarantsoa  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  and  its  population 
numbers  6000.      21°  27'  S.  lat.,  47°  11'  30"  long.1 

(4)  Iarindrano  ("  full  of  water  ")  lies  in  the  extreme  south  iarindrano. 
of  the  province,  with  the  Tanala  on  the  east,  the  Ilalangina  on 
the  north,  the  Isandra  and  Ibara  on  the  west,  and  having  the 
Matitanana  and  Mandrazavona  on  the  south. 

Ambohimandroso    is    an   important    town    in   Iarindrano, 
situated  on  a  round  clay  hill,  with  a  population  of  1500. 

The  whole  country  may  be  said  to  be  very  mountainous  as  General 
compared  with  Imerina,  which  abounds  in  hills  and  presents  a  T^^ 
general  undulating  surface ;  while  in  Betsileo  many  of  the 
mountains  have  a  bold  and  striking  appearance  from  distances 
of  two  and  three  days'  journey.  Tsiafabalala,  and  the  range 
connected  with  it  on  the  west  towering  over  Ikalamavony,  is 
with  its  serrated  summit  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  Manandriana.  Kipisena,  Ivaravarana,  Ifaha  in  the 
south,  Ambondrombe  on  the  east  of  Ivohibe,  Andranombary  in 
the  spur  of  hills  north  of  Tsienimparihy,  and  Ambohidratsiody 
north  of  Ambohimahazo,  are  among  the  highest  points  in  the 
island,  reaching  from  5000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Be- 
sides these  are  many  high  and  precipitous  isolated  mountains 
which  form  capital  landmarks  for  long  distances :  as  Ambo- 
hitrimanjaka,  a  high  conical  hill  rising  like  a  thumb  from  the 
hills    in   Ptanomaitso,   and   forming  a   conspicuous   object   for 

1  Mullens,   "On  Central  Province  of  Madagascar,"  Jour.   Roy.  Geog.   Soc, 
1875,  p.  142. 
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many  miles  in  every  direction.  Ifenoarivo,  north  of  Ifanga- 
kana,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  towns  to  reach  in  Betsileo, 
the  hill  on  which  it  is  built  being  both  high  and  steep  on 
every  side,  rising  direct  from  the  plain.  Second  to  this  only 
is  Mitongoa  in  the  Ilalangina.  Many  other  conspicuous  points 
strike  every  stranger  upon  first  visiting  the  Betsileo.  The 
country  on  the  eastern  side  has  a  general  higher  elevation  than 
the  western,  thus  forming  the  watershed  of  the  country. 

All  the  rivers  and  streams,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
supply  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  a  general  western  or 
north-western  course.  No  river  in  Betsileo  flows  to  the  east, 
but  all  empty  themselves  into  the  Mozambique  channel ;  and 
although  not  navigable  for  any  considerable  distance,  even  in 
canoes,  owing  to  the  numerous  rapids,  several  of  them  are 
broad  magnificent  streams.  The  Mania  and  the  Mananantanana 
are  each  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  yards  broad,  while  the 
Matsiatra  is  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  yards  across.  Their 
depth  is  considerable,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  for  although 
but  a  short  portion  of  their  course  is  in  the  Betsileo  they  each 
receive  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  themselves 
good-sized  rivers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Mandranofotsy,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Ivatoavo,  flows  past  Fianarantsoa,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Matsiatra  a  little  above  Ambalabe ;  the 
Isandra  rising  near  Ambohitrandrazana  and  falling  into  the 
Matsiatra  at  Ambodisandra.  The  Fanindrona,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Akona,  falling  into  the  Matsiatra  on  its  right  bank,  is 
also  a  splendid  river,  though,  on  account  of  the  superstition  of 
the  people  deterring  them  from  putting  a  canoe  on  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  travelling  to  and  from  the  capital 
in  the  wet  season.  In  one  journey  the  only  way  of  getting 
the  traveller's  goods  across  was  by  balancing  them  upon  the 
native  water-pitchers  (sinibe),  and  a  man  swimming  on  each 
side  propelling  the  cranky  vessel  forward.  And  although 
scarcely  a  year  passes  without  one  or  two  being  drowned,  yet 
no  inducement  is  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  their  super- 
stitious dread  of  allowing  a  canoe  to  be  used  as  a  ferry.  The 
Mananantanana  rises  at  the  foot  of  Ivohidroa,  receives  the 
Manambolo  and  the  Tsimandao,  the  latter  receiving  several 
large  tributaries  itself.  There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the 
Matsiatra,  and  make-believe  ones  over  the  Mania  and  Mananan- 
tanana; each  of  the  latter  consisting  of  one  or  two  planks 
placed  not  too  truly  between  the  banks  and  piles  of  stones  in 
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the  bed  of  the  river.      Springs  are  almost  innumerable,  and  to  inexhaust- 
be  met  with  in  every  little  valley,  mostly  of  good,  sweet  water;  xof  gprlnS  y 
and  one  scarcely  meets  with  a  single   specimen   of  the  hard  water, 
tasteless  water  so  abundant  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  The  Government,"  writes  Dr.  Mullens,  "  reckon  in  all  the 
Betsileo  and  Tanala  provinces  50,000  hetra  or  holdings  great 
and  small.  This  number  will  indicate  as  many  families,  even 
allowing  for  changes  since  the  arrangement  was  made.  And 
that  calculation  would  give  for  the  entire  Betsileo  a  population 
not  exceeding  300,000  souls." 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  principal  heights  in  this  Principal 

heights. 


rovmce : — 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Amb6sitra     . 

.      4320 

Amb6himandr6so 

.     3260 

Angavo  ridge 

.     5680 

Imahazony  Hill 

.      3660 

Nandihizana . 

.      4780 

Iocly  Peak     . 

.      6450 

Long  ridge,  south  . 

.      4900 

Tsimaitohasoa 

.      4650 

Amb6hmamboarina 

.      3600 

Ifanjakana     . 

.      4630 

Ikala  Valley . 

.      3920 

Mororaania    . 

.      4300 

River  Matsiatra 

.      3700 

Ambodifiakarana 

.      4620 

Fianarantsoa 

.      4200 

Great  Moor  . 

.      6200 

Ivatoavo 

.      4660 

(See  Boute   9,   chapter   iv. ;    also  Dr.   Mullens's    Visit   to  the 
BitsiUo  Province,  chapter  iii.) 


2.    The  Midland  or  Intermediate  Provinces. 

(3)  Antsihanaka.1 

Antsihanaka  is  described  by  Mr.  Sibree  as  an  irregularly  Antsihan- 
oval  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  about   2700   feet  above  the  sea,  aka* 
about  forty-five  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  broad  from  east  to  west ;  and  Dr.  Mullens  states  that 
the  province  within  its   bordering  ranges   covers  a   space   of 
about  2000  square  miles.     "It  is  a  vast  basin,"  he  says,  "in 
the  midst  of  the  hills  having  a  clear  lake  and  a  great  reedy 
swamp  in  the  centre.      The  levels  redeemed  for  rice-culture 
and  pasturage,  and  the  dry  ridges  above   them,  form   but  a 
limited  portion  of  the  whole.     The  Alaotra  Lake  lies  nearer  to  Lake 
the  eastern  than  the  western  shore;  it  is  hammer-headed  in  Ala6tra- 
shape  and  has  a  length  of  thirty-two  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 

1   "  The  Sihanaka  and  their  Country,"  by  J.  Sibree,  Antananarivo  Annual, 
1877. 
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four  or  five.  The  reed-swamps,  with  their  numerous  arms, 
cover  a  space  of  over  600  square  miles."  The  plain  of 
Antsihanaka  is  at  the  head  of  and  in  prolongation  of  the 
extensive  valley  of  the  Mongoro,  from  which,  .however,  it  is 
separated  by  a  waterparting  of  but  slight  elevation. 

The  boundaries  of  Antsihanaka  are,  like  most  of  those  of 
the  Malagasy  provinces,  ill-defined  and  uncertain.  Northwards 
its  frontiers  extend  towards  Ankarana,  westwards  to  the  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Betsiboka.  To  the  south-west  is  the  Anati- 
volo  valley  and  Imerina ;  south,  the  province  of  Ankay ;  east, 
the  forest-belt  called  Alamanitra,  which  separates  the  country 
from  the  littoral  provinces ;  north-east  is  the  valley  of  the 
Maningory,  which  traverses  the  district  of  Vohimasina.  Mr. 
Sibree  notices  "  that  the  lines  of  hills  which  are  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  Antsihanaka  plain  do  not  run  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  main  valley  or  depression  of  the  country,  but  cut  it  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°;  that  is  to  say,  that  while  the  general 
direction  of  the  Antsihanaka  valley  is  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  the 
lines  of  hills  on  either  side  have  a  bearing  of  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E. ;  whilst  many  of  the  ridges  seem  to  be  broken  off  more 
or  less  abruptly  by  the  level  ground,  and  then  to  be  continued 
on  the  other  side  of  the  plain." 

The  open  region  is  called  hay  in  Malagasy,  a  word  denot- 
ing that  which  is  not  forest  or  marsh,  but  the  low  rising 
grounds  between  the  two.  This  part  of  Antsihanaka  comprises 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  Sihanaka  country,  the 
other  two-fifths  being  marsh.  This  intermediate  ground  lies 
between  lofty  ridges  which  surround  the  district,  among  the 
principal  summits  of  which  may  be  named  Ambohiborona  to 
the  south ;  Ankaraoka,  a  peak  on  the  eastern  hills ;  Ankitsika 
("  at  a  cave  "),  with  a  double  cone-shaped  outline  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  plain.  The  ground  is  more  fertile  towards 
the  north,  where  the  population  is  numerous.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  villages  grouped  together  on  the  south,  south-east, 
and  east  edges  of  the  plain ;  then  there  is  an  almost  unin- 
habited region  to  the  north-west ;  then  more  villages  to  the 
north ;  while  at  the  north-east  and  east  bordering  the  Alaotra 
Lake  is  the  thickly-inhabited  portion  of  the  whole  district, 
numbers  of  large  villages  being  here  grouped  together,  and 
extensive  tracts  of  land  well  cultivated.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  plain  the  valleys  between  the  long  ridges  furnish  good  pas- 
turage for  large  herds  of  cattle,  whose  herdsmen  live  in  a  group 
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of  villages  called  Valovohitra  ("  eight  towns  ").  On  the  north- 
western side  also  are  fed  vast  herds  of  cattle  around  another 
group  of  eight  villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  Amparafaravola. 

The  marshy  or  fen  country  is  distinguished  by  the  inhabit-  The  fen 
ants  by  two  names,  viz.,  the  httrina  or  "  wet  ground,"  covered  country- 
with   a   prickly    bambo   hararata    and    long    grass,   bordering 
the  rice-grounds ;  and  the  hbtsaka  or  bog,  on  which  the  water  is 
deeper,  in   which    grow  the    reeds    zozbro  and  Mr  ana,  valu- 
able for  thatching  and  mat-making. 

Lake  Alaotra,  before  mentioned,  is  an  immense  expanse  of  Lake 
clear  water,  receiving  all  the  streams  and  rivers  which  drain  Ala°tra- 
the  Antsihanaka  basin.  Mr.  Sibree  states  its  length  to  be 
twenty  miles  from  north  to  south  (ten  miles  shorter  than  Dr. 
Mullens's  estimate  previously  quoted).  At  the  northern  end 
it  branches  into  two  or  three  arms  which  run  up  the  valleys. 
The  shores  are  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  projections, 
which  are  well  planted  with  mango,  citron,  and  other  trees. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  is  a  small  island  with  an  oval 
hill  planted  with  maize.  In  former  days  this  island,  Anosiha- 
naka,  was  a  stronghold  for  the  dwellers  by  the  lake  until 
reduced  by  Kadama  I.  Crocodiles  and  fish  are  plentiful  in  the 
waters  of  Lake  Alaotra.  The  principal  stream  falling  into  the 
Alaotra  is  the  Isahabe  at  the  south,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  is 
formed  by  the  Maningory  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Ambazaha. 

The    farthest    Sihanaka    village   is    a    large    place    called  Andsim- 
Anosimboahangy,    a  day's  journey   north  of  the  Alaotra,  the  boahangy- 
population  of  which  is  said  to  be  about  2000. 

Ambatondrazaka  is  the  capital  town  of  Antsihanaka,  and  Ambaton- 
is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  land  drazaka- 
almost  surrounded  by  rice-fields  and  swamps.  The  town  con- 
tained some  400  houses  and  a  population  of  2000  souls  in 
1876  by  Mr.  Pearce's  estimate.  The  garrison  is  installed  in 
a  stockaded  enclosure  or  rbva,  and  within  the  third  inner 
stockade  is  the  lapa  or  residence  of  the  Hova  governor,  a  house 
built  substantially  of  timber  with  an  upper  story.  Conspicu- 
ous in  the  town  is  the  chapel,  built  of  clay,  with  brick  gables 
north  and  south,  and  a  good  verandah  east  and  west.  Ambaton- 
drazaka is  about  six  days'  journey  from  the  capital  (see  Eoute 
1 7).     The  names  of  the  principal  villages  are  given  in  the  Table. 

The  Anativblo  Plain. — "  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  the 
physical  geography  of  this  place  that  the  descent  from  the 
high  level  of  the   great  Imerina   plateau  (similar  to  that  at 
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Angavo  to  the  east,  and  at  Ambaravarambato  to  the  north- 
The  Anati-  east)  takes  place  from  the  lofty  hill  to  the  south.  The  Anati- 
voio  plain.  y^Q  piain^  g^t  in  east,  west,  and  south  by  high  hills,  extends 
northwards,  with  alternations  of  low  and  rising  ground  at  a 
mean  elevation  of  from  3000  to  2300  feet  above  the  sea  as  far 
as  Ambodiamontana,  five  days'  journey  away  [see  chapter  iv.] 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  this  large  district  the  soil  is  of 
sandy  alluvium  and  red  porous  clay,  easily  disintegrated  by  the 
action  of  wind  and  rain.  In  many  places  in  our  journey  we 
saw  that  whole  hillsides  had  "been  eaten  away  by  the  tropical 
torrents  forming  precipices  of  sometimes  1000  feet  in  depth, 
and  gorges  in  whose  shelter  luxuriant  forest  trees  find  a  con- 
genial habitat,  and  in  which  frequently  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  fenced  off  and  protected  from  the  winter  cold.  The  tend- 
ing of  cattle  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  and  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  mangahazo  (manioc)  on  a  somewhat  small 
scale  form  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people.  The  rice  is 
stored  in  sacks  like  small  hay-stacks,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Sihanaka.  Besides  these,  immense  quantities  of  rushes  (used 
for  building  and  thatching  houses)  and  of  vblotara  (very  useful 
for  making  the  walls  of  houses),  and  of  a  sharp-cutting  grass 
called  bararata,  and  a  long  grass  called  vdro,  which  covers 
thousands  of  acres  and  grows  sometimes  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high — if  these  be  mentioned  the  ordinary  list  of  products 
of  the  Anati  volo  country  will  be  exhausted."  x  (In  Table  "II. 
the  iCfitra  north,  including  Mandritsara,  is  classed  as  Sihanaka 
territory.     See  Eoutes  Nos.  5,  7,  14,  chapter  iv.) 


(4)  Ankay.2 

Position  The  province  of  Ankay  is  the  elongated  valley  or  narrow 

aSesb0Ulld"  striP  of  Plain  which  lies  between  18°  and  20°  S.  lat.  and  48° 
and  46°  30'  E.  long.,  drained  by  the  river  Mangoro,  which 
traverses  its  entire  length  north  and  south  for  140  miles. 
The  northern  boundary  is  the  bare  uninhabited  ridge  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Mangoro 
and  those  of  the  Alaotra  basin  and  Antsihanaka.  To  the 
south  the  frontier  is  formed  by  the  Onive  river  and  the  forest 

1  "Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Antongodrahoja,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Moss,  Antandn- 
arivo  Annual,  1876,  p.  5  ;  see  also  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  1877,  p.  66. 

2  See  "The  Bezanozano, "  by  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Peake,  L.M.S.,  Antananarivo 
Annual,  1878. 
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country  of  the  Taisaka.  Ambatoentanina  and  the  mountains 
of  Angavo  ridge  form  the  western  limits,  whilst  east  is  the 
belt  of  forest  which  separates  the  country  from  the  littoral 
provinces  of  Betsimisaraka. 

The  valley  of  Ankay  is  somewhat  narrow  to  the  south,  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  broad,  and  gradually  widens  towards 
the  north,  where  it  attains  a  breadth  of  fifty  miles, — its  widest 
part  being  that  between  Ambaravarambato  in  the  west  and 
Ididy  in  the  east. 

The  most  conspicuous  mountains  are  Ambaravarambato  to  the  Mountains 
north-west,  and  to  the  south-west,  Itohavato,  Ivodivato,  Isafotra, 
Ambatomanga,  Angavo,  and  Ankafiana.      On  the  east  is  Ididy, 
Ambohidray,   Imahatsara,  Ambohitrakoholahy,  Analamazaotra, 
Ilakato,  and  Ampitambe. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Mangoro,  Divisions. 
and  these  two  natural  divisions  are  subdivided  into  four  districts 
each  (see  Table,  chapter  ii.)  The  eastern  half  of  Ankay  is 
more  populous  and  the  villages  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  on 
the  western  side.  There  are  a  good  number  of  hills,  spurs  of 
the  western  mountains,  projecting  into  the  valley,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is  Ifody.  Most  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
level,  consisting  of  a  series  of  flat  plateaux, — scored,  however,  by 
innumerable  waterworn  ravines. 

The  smaller   streams   which   flow   into   the  Mangoro   are  Streams. 
Iranatsiandroana  on  the  south-west,  with  Isahanaoka  to  the 
north  of  it.    The  Imanambolo  joins  the  river  north  of  Andakana, 
to  the  north  of  which  is  Isahanjonjona.      Of  the  headwaters 
the  most  considerable  are  the  Ankona  and  the  Isahanitandra. 

Small  patches  of  forest  are  scattered  here  and  there  through-  Forests. 
out  the  valley,  but  chiefly  to  the  south;  the  most  notable  are 
Ilavatrandraka,  Analabe,  Ambodiala,  Ambolohoto,  and  Anala- 
fiana  south  of  Ifody,  which  last  unites  the  eastern  and  western 
forest  belts. 

The  face  of  the  open  country  is  covered  with  coarse  grass,  The  open 
but  the  land  is  extensively  cultivated  in  valas  (enclosures  in  coun  ry" 
which  cattle  have   been  folded).     (See  Table  II.,  and  Eoute 
No.  7,  chapter  iv.) 

(5)  Tanala. 

"The  Tanala  country  lies  between  47°  30'  and  48°  30'  E. 
long.,  and  between  20°  15'  and  22°  30'  S.  lat.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  nearly  all  covered  by  forest,  comprising  the  great 
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forest  on  its  western  side,  from  which  there  run  out  broken 
and  irregular  patches  as  far  as  its  eastern  limit.  In  the  great 
forest  there  are  few  villages  of  any  importance,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  the  low  country  east  of  this 
forest.  The  sides  of  the  great  step  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
tableland  is  very  precipitous,  and  many  bold  and  rugged  mount- 
ain sides  appear  to  the  east,  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
mountains,  many  of  which  are  to  be  seen  from  the  coast,  are 
Ivohitrambo,  in  the  north,  Isahazavona,  Ivohibe,  Ivohibato, 
Ivohibasiana,  Ambohitrandriana,  and  Ikongo.  The  country  is 
well  watered  and  exceedingly  fertile ;  sugar-cane  and  rice  grow 
in  great  luxuriance,  and  on  the  hillsides  coffee  is  well  grown  and 
productive.  The  northern  part  of  the  Tanala,  in  the  district 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  Mananjara,  is  subject  to  the  Hova 
Government,  and  is  ruled  by  a  Tanala  chief  resident  at  Ambo- 
himanga.  This  district  is  divided  into  eleven  sections,  named 
for  the  most  part  after  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  towns  Ambohimiera,  Ambohimanga, 
Ivohimanitra,  Ivohitrandria,  and  Ivohitrambo,  the  remainder 
are  occupied  by  a  migratory  population,  who  shift  their  villages 
from  year  to  year,  according  as  they  remove  to  other  rice- 
grounds.  The  manner  of  rice  cultivation  requires  that  this 
should  be  done ;  as  instead  of  planting  it  in  regular  fields  and 
irrigating  these,  they  simply  cut  down  some  brushwood  on  the 
hillside,  and  burn  it  on  the  ground  before  the  rainy  season, 
and  on  this  their  rice  is  sown.  The  same  custom  prevails  all 
through  the  Tanala  with  few  exceptions,  and  these  generally 
near  the  residence  of  the  chiefs. 

11  From  the  Faraony  southward  the  country  is  virtually 
independent,  and  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Zaflrambo  chiefs. 
The  head  of  this  family,  Eatsiandraofana,  maintained  a  long 
and  successful  resistance  to  the  Hova  soldiers,  taking  refuge  in 
his  stronghold,  the  almost  impregnable  mountain  of  Ikongo. 
He  was  able  to  defy  the  large  army  of  trained  men  which  was 
brought  out  against  him.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
which  is  comparatively  flat,  there  is  a  large  town,  and  many 
rice-fields  well  supplied  with  water.  There  are,  however,  no 
residents  except  the  guards,  who  are  changed  annually. 

"  The  country  of  the  Tanala  consists  of  undulating  hills, 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  trees,  bamboos,  and  the  cardamom 
plant ;  the  valleys  between  the  hills  are  often  marshy,  but  in 
many  places  they  afford  pasture-land  for  the  herds  of  cattle. 
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Towards  the  south,  more  especially  near  the  Ampelafa  and  Open 
Taivondro,  the  country  is  comparatively  free  from  forest,  and  country* 
from  the  hill  of  Isanaraha  it  has  the  appearance  of  undulating 
grassy  hills  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  these  tribes  are  not 
properly  considered  as  Tanala  or  forest-dwellers.  Those  who 
have  settled  in  the  great  forest,  such  as  the  Imahasita  and 
those  about  Anjolobato,  are  woodcutters ;  while  those  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  great  forest  are  for  the  most  part  workers 
in  iron,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  all  along  that 
district.  Those  in  the  low  country  have  no  particular  occupa- 
tion other  than  the  formation  of  their  rice-grounds,  hunting 
the  wild  boars,  and  collecting  honey  with  which  to  make  their 
native  beer. 

"  The  whole  country  from  the  north  to  the  south  is  remark-  Valley  of 
able  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  deep  valley  of  Ivohitrosa  ^naSa**" 
is  perhaps  the  grandest  and  loveliest  of  all ;  here  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  Matitanana  emerge  from  the  forest  into  the  low 
country,  forming  in  their  descent  cascades  and  waterfalls  of 
great  grandeur  and  beauty ;  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Mati- 
tanana itself  bursts  from  the  green  shades  of  the  forest  with  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  500  or  600  feet,  its  dense  columns  of 
water  being  broken  into  clouds  of  misty  spray  long  before  the 
deep  pool  at  its  base  is  reached.  Over  this  pool,  sacred  to 
the  natives  from  their  superstitious  ideas,  there  is  spanned 
many  a  gorgeous  rainbow,  born  of  the  bright  sunlight  and  the 
misty  vapours  of  the  fall.  These  falls  I  have  named  the 
Victoria  falls ;  those  at  the  head  of  Faraony  river,  near  Anjo- 
lobato, the  Cecil  falls. 

"  Near  the  eastern  base  of  the  hills,  near  the  Inamorona  Hot 
river,  there  is  a  hot  spring  close  to  the  falls  of  that  river,  which  BFrin«8- 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  had  a  temperature  of  112°  F.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  atmospheric  temperature  of  70°  F.  On  the 
north  of  the  Matsiatra,  near  Ivohibola,  we  have  another  hot 
spring,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Imanampy  there  is  a  third, 
and  in  the  Bara  land  we  discovered  another  about  five  miles 
east  of  the  Government  town,  Tompoananandrariny.  The  precise 
situations  of  these  hot  springs  are  47°  38'  E.  by  21°  10'  S. ; 
47°  18' E.  by  21°  16'  S. ;  47°  5'  E.  by  21°  47'  S.;  46°23'e! 
by  22°  20'  S.  Notwithstanding  these  springs,  I  was  unable 
to  discover  any  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  action.  The  hills  of 
Betsileo  and  Tanala  are  largely  marked  with  seams  of  white 
quartz    and    patches  of  decayed   granite  of  milky  whiteness. 
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The  western  edge  of  the  great  forest  is  a  deposit  of  iron  ore, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  gold  exists  in  great  quantities  in 
the  beds  of  the  Tanala  rivers. 
Native  "  All  the  iron  and  pottery  work  of  the  Tanala  people  is 

baik-cioth  manufactured  in  Betsileo,  and  is  obtained  in  exchange  for  soft 
rush-mats  and  bark- cloth,  the  latter  of  which  I  was  told  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hildebrandt,  to  whom  I  showed  a  specimen,  bears 
hammer  marks  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  same  material  from 
Central  Africa.  The  Tanala  houses  are  made  of  bamboo,  split 
and  flattened ;  they  are  generally  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
All  the  Tanala  proper  content  themselves  with  folded  leaves  of 
the  cardamom  plant  for  spoons  and  drinking-cups,  this  being 
one  of  their  peculiarities,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Ampelafa  and  the  Taivondro.  They  are  a  peaceful  and  hospit- 
able people,  kind  and  bounteous  towards  the  stranger.  They 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  money,  and  prefer  an  exchange 
for  their  produce — beads  or  calico.  Like  most  of  the  tribes 
in  Madagascar,  they  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  trial 
by  ordeal  is  very  common.  Serious  crimes  are  rare,  and 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  few,  if  any,  have  occurred. 
Capital  punishment  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  northern 
Tanala  the  seat  of  justice  is  at  Ambohimanga,  and  to  this  place 
all  cases  must  be  taken.  In  the  southern  Tanala,  however, 
Eatsiandraofana  himself,  with  his  judges,  visits  the  place  where 
the  crime  has  been  committed,  and  there  pronounces  judgment. 
Richness  of  "  The  Tanala  is,  I  think,  the  richest  district  in  Madagascar, 

and  presents  a  magnificent  field  for  European  enterprise  in  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar-cane,  vanilla,  and  even  tea.  The 
rivers  are  generally  much  impeded  by  cascades  and  boulders, 
and  are  only  navigable  for  canoes  or  small  boats  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  inland ;  they  generally  flow  into  the  lakes,  with 
outlets  to  the  sea,  full  of  sand,  and  only  suitable  for  lighters."1 
(See  Table  II.;  and  Eoutes  No.  9,  a,  b,  c,  d,  chapter  iv.) 


(6)  BXra. 

Extent  of  The  Bara  country  is  an  extensive  district  lying  south-west 

B^ra\  of  the  Betsileo,  and  stretches  over  the  high  land  in  the  southern 

country.  7  §  ° 

part  of  the  central  plateau.     Mr.  Eichardson  states  :  "  The  area 

1  "Geographical  Excursions  in  South  Central  Madagascar,"  by  the  Rev. 
William  Deans  Cowan,  read  at  the  evening  meeting  R.G.S.;  12th  June  1882, 
published,  in  Troc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  September  1882. 
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of  the  Bara  province — from  its  eastern  boundary,  the  Andringitra 
and  its  connected  ranges,  running  south,  to  the  less  defined 
boundaries  of  the  west ;  from  its  northern  boundary  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Onimainty  river  to  its  southern  limits 
near  the  Onilahy — is  not  less  than  21,000  square  miles." 

Mr.  Cowan's  journeys  among  the  Bara  people  were  made 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1880,  and  the  outlines  of  these  he 
has  given  in  a  map.  (Mr.  Cowan's  routes  are  given  in  chapter 
iv.) 

"  The  most  striking  mountain  range  in  the  Bara  land  is  Menara- 
that  of  Menarahaka,  which,  rising  into  prominence  in  22°  lat., 
runs  southward  as  far  as  22°  30'.  These  mountains  are  unlike 
any  others  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  central  plateau. 
They  present  nothing  of  the  rounded  forms  which  characterise 
the  mountains  of  Betsileo  and  Imerina,  with  their  sharp  and 
rugged  peaks  rising  thousands  of  feet  almost  perpendicularly. 
They  form  a  grand  and  awe-inspiring  sight.  The  principal 
mountains  in  this  range  are  Ivaravarana,  Imaroafo,  Itoitrino, 
Iaritsena,  and  Ivohibe.  This  latter  is  the  most  southern  part 
of  the  range,  and  on  it  Baibaha,  the  king  of  Isantsa,  has  his 
stronghold,  from  which  he  has  on  many  occasions  defied  the 
Hova  power.  The  rivers  which  rise  near  this  mountain  range 
are  the  Manambolo,  the  Tsimandao,  the  Menarahaka,  and  those 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ihosy.  The  country  is  composed  of  dry 
barren  uplands,  in  some  places  entirely  desert.  The  people  are 
scattered,  dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  the  valleys  by  the  river 
banks.  Bice  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province,  but  in  the  west  the  food  of  the  people  consists 
of  a  kind  of  arrowroot  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Tacca 
jpinnatifida. 

*  The  principal  river  in  the  Bara  country  is  the  Menarahaka  ;  Menara- 
it  takes  its  rise  in  the  hills  of  the  same  name,  and  flows 
into  the  valley  of  Iroka  in  a  succession  of  marshes,  where  it 
receives  the  small  river  of  Ibehasy ;  it  thence  winds  round  to 
the  north-west  as  far  as  Ivato,  and  afterwards  southwards  for 
about  20  miles  through  a  lovely  valley  as  far  as  the  mountain 
of  Imenavala,  where  it  receives  the  large  river  of  Isahambanga, 
and  those  which  drain  the  eastern  side  of  Ilamboanana.  The 
course  is  now  south-east  for  about  30  miles  through  a  wide 
plain,  until  it  enters  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  Isantsa, 
where  it  receives  the  Inaivo,  a  large  and  important  river,  and 
Banomena,  which  rises  very  close  to  the  source  of  the  Menara- 
vol.  i.  s 


haka  river. 
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haka,  and  iiows  directly  south  round  the  mountain  of  Ivohibe 
to  its  junction  with  the  main  stream  entering  the  forest. 

"  The  next  river  of  importance  is  the  Eanomaitso,  which 
drains  the  northern  part  of  the  Bara  country.  This  river, 
under  the  name  of  Tsimandao,  rises  near  the  mountain  Iaritsena, 
and  flows  northward  for  about  ten  miles.  Coming  through  the 
Menarahaka  range  of  mountains,  north  of  Ivaravarana,  it  then 
flows  eastward  through  the  wide  plain  of  South  Manonga,  where 
it  receives  the  name  of  Eanomaitso.  In  its  windings  through 
this  plain  it  receives  many  small  tributaries  from  the  north, 
while  on  the  south  it  receives  the  river  Ihosy  to  the  north- 
west of  Ivohibe,  and  then  flowing  westward  it  joins  the 
Onimainty,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Isalo  range. 
The  only  river  that  we  crossed  in  the  great  stretch  of  the 
Horombe  desert  was  the  Hazompotsy,  which  was  flowing  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  This  river  is  said  by  the  natives  to 
fall  into  a  Mangoky  river,  which  in  turn  falls  into  the  Onilahy 
river,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  St.  Augustine  Bay. 

"  The  Mananantanana  river  is  another  of  considerable  im- 
portance, rising  near  the  mountain  of  Iratra.  It  flows  southward 
by  the  government  town  of  Ambohimandroso,  from  which  it 
flows  northward  as  far  as  Anosilasa ;  winding  a  little  to  the 
south-west,  it  passes  out  of  Betsileo,  and  then,  for  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles  towards  the  north,  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Betsileo  and  Bara  provinces.  Near  to  the  mount- 
ain Ambola,  it  winds  westward  through  the  North  Manonga, 
and  from  Itsitondroy  it  tends  southward  for  over  thirty  miles, 
when  it  falls  into  the  Onimainty. 

"  The  Manamboniarivo  district  is  a  great  plain,  mostly 
desert,  through  which  the  river  Eanomaitso  flows ;  the  South 
Manonga  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  Sahanambo  and 
Menarahaka  occupy  the  valleys  west  of  the  great  mountain 
range.  The  principal  part  of  the  Isantsa  consists  of  the  plains 
through  which  the  Menarahaka  and  the  Eanomena  flow,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population  reside  near  Ivohibe.  North  Manonga 
and  the  Mandrapaka  districts  are  hilly  and  generally  barren. 

"The  Barabe"  district  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  desert  of 
Horombe;  the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  the  valley  of  Ihosy 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Isalo  mountains.  The  desert  is  a  high 
bare  upland,  very  nearly  level,  and  is  about  forty  miles  across 
from  east  to  west;  the  natives  say  that  it  stretches  for  many 
days'  journey  to  the  north  and  south. 
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"  The  whole  of  the  Bara  land,  with  its  many  hills,  is  com- 
posed of  granite,  and  no  trace  of  any  other  rocks  is  met  with 
until  near  the  edge  of  the  desert;  here, in  longitude  45°  30',  a 
slight  descent  brings  us  to  a  very  recent  formation  composed 
of  terraces  of  soft  clay  and  shale ;  these  terraces  are  very  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  show  that  at  no  remote  period  this  part  of 
the  country  has  been  occupied  by  an  extensive  lake.  The 
Isalo  ranQe  consists  of  soft  sandstone  and  rocks,  and  is  rich  in 
fossils.  The  summits  of  the  hills  are  generally  level,  and  the 
rivers  which  come  through  the  range  have  cut  for  themselves  Canons, 
deep  gorges  almost  perpendicular  in  their  sides."1 

Such  a  sudden  change  in  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country  no  doubt  points  to  a  considerable  change  in  its  flora 
and  fauna,  but  Mr.  Cowan  was  unable  to  make  any  extensive 
collection.     (See  Eoutes,  No.  9,  h}  i.) 

3.    The  Loivland  or  Littoral  Provinces. 
(*7)  Ankarana.2 

Ankarana  occupies  the  northern  section  of  Madagascar,  its  Position. 
southern  limit  extending  from  the  river  Sambirano,  flowing 
into  Pasindava  Bay,  in"  13°  41'  lat.  on  the  west  coast,  to  the 
river  Fanambakely,3  155  miles  south  of  Cape  Amber,  in 
14°  21'  lat.,  on  the  east  coast,  and  containing  a  triangular 
area  of  some  5000  square  miles.      (For  divisions  see  Table  III.) 

Ankarana,4  as  its  name  implies  (from  h&rana,  "  a  rock "),  The  rock 
takes  its  title  from  a  celebrated  rock  fortress,  the  refuge  of  the 
chief  Eatsimiharo  and  his  followers  in  the  days  of  Eadama  I. 

1  "  Geographical  Excursions  in  South  Central  Madagascar,"  by  the  Rev. 
William  Deans  Cowan,  L.M.S.,  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  September  1882. 

2  "Notes  on  the  Antankarana  and  their  Country,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  Batchelor, 
Antananarivo  Annual,  1877,  p.  27. 

3  According  to  M.  Coignet  the  river  Bemarivo,  in  14°  2'  lat.,  is  the  south 
boundary  of  Ankarana,  and  is  so  marked  on  French  official  maps.  M.  Grandidier's 
boundary  is  adopted  above.     See  also  Guillain,  p.  153. 

4  "Le  royaume  d'Androunah  et  dependances  s'etendait  alors,  du  cote  de 
l'ouest,  depuis  la  riviere  Louza  jusqu'a  l'extremite  nord  de  Madagascar,  et  de  ce 
cap  au  grand  Manahar,  du  c6te  de  l'Est.  Sa  partie  Nord  etait  designee  par  le 
nom  d'Ankarangna  (place  du  Corail,  le  pays  du  Corail),  dont  le  nom  actuel 
Ankaran  ou  Ankara  n'est  qu'une  contraction.  Les  parties  du  S.  E.  et  du  Sud 
formaient  le  pays  d'Androunah  proprement  dit,  oil  se  trouvaient  les  grands  villages 
d'Antonguin,  Apomby,  residence  du  roi,  et  Marangbatou.  Enfin  la  partie  Ouest 
etait  appelee  Ambongoule  :  les  habitants  de  celle-ci  etaient  plus  particulierement 
connus  sous  le  nom  d'Antan'zouns  ;  ceux  d' Ankaran  sous  le  nom  d'Ant'ankarans 
ou  Ant'ankares  "  (Guillain,  p.  19). 
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Mr.  Batchelor  describes  this  fortress  as  situated  near  the  south- 
west flanks  of  Mount  Amber,  with  an  elevation  of  1000  feet, 
and  covering  an  area  of  some  eight  square  miles,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides  covered  with  dense  thicket,  and  only  approached 
through  a  subterranean  passage. 
Volcanic  Ankarana   is    without   doubt   one   of  the  finest   parts    of 

pea  s.  Madagascar,  and  the  country  has  been  traversed  by  M.  Cachiu, 
whose  routes  (Nos.  15,  16)  are  given  in  chapter  iv.  The  mount- 
ains consist  generally  of  detached  volcanic  ranges,  rising  in 
lofty  cones  northwards  from  Mount  Mataola  to  Ankarakatovo 
and  the  Antsingy  Hills  near  Diego  Suarez.  Between  these 
mountains  are  wide  rolling  plains  and  fertile  valleys,  which, 
being  well  watered  and  covered  with  good  herbage,  supply 
sustenance  for  vast  numbers  of  cattle.  The  country  is  also 
well  wooded,  and  the  exportation  of  timber  will  be  a  source  of 
considerable  wealth.1 
Eivers.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  none  is  of  any  importance. 

Those  of  most  consequence  are  the  Sambirano  and  the  Mataola- 
rano  on  the  west ;  on  the  east  coast  are  the  Irodo,  the  Monti- 
alaka,  the  Manambato,  and  the  Bemarivo.  Generally  speaking, 
mangrove  swamps  are  to  be  found  all  along  the  seaboard  on 
the  western  coast,  and  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  rivers 
these  marshes  are  of  considerable  extent  and  form  hotbeds  of 
malaria. 
Mount  The  dominant   feature   of    Ankarana   is    the   conspicuous 

Amber.  volcanic  mass  named  Mount  Amber,  whose  summits  (6000  feet 
high)  are  visible  from  a  great  distance  on  all  sides.  It  is  forty 
miles  south  of  Cape  Amber,  which  is  the  northernmost  point  of 
Madagascar  on  the  apex  of  the  triangular  peninsula  of  Boba- 
omby,  almost  detached  from  the  mainland.  M.  Grandidier  gives 
the  positions  of  the  four  principal  peaks  of  this  mountain, 
otherwise  Ambohitra  (signifying  "  the  mountain  par  excel- 
lence"), as  follows,  viz. — Kibany  ("smoke-stack"),  12°  35' 
lat.,  49°  9'  44"  E.  long.,  Greenwich;  Tsiringaringa  ("which 
slopes  not"),  12°  40'  lat.,  49°  9'  44"  E.  long.;  Ankazomalemy 
("  tree  which  is  pliant  or  weak  "),  12°  44'  30"  lat,  49°  7'  14"  E. 
long.;  Tsangatsangakoloy  ("high  but  isolated"),  12°  46'  lat., 
49°  6'  14"  E.  long.  The  sides  and  base  of  Mount  Amber  are, 
says  M.  Cachin,  covered  with  dense  forest  of  timber  trees  of 
Copal  extraordinary  dimension.     A  notable  forest  of  copal  trees  is 

trees. 

1  See  Report  by  M.  Grandidier,  Reunion  des  DiUgues  des  Societes  savantes  de 
Paris  et  des  Departments,  a  la  Sorbonne,  17  Avril  1884. 
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described  by  MM.  Cacbin  and  Guinet  as  extending  from 
Fahambaha  witkin  a  skort  distance  of  tke  coast  to  near  Sam- 
bavany,  some  fifty  miles  soutk  of  Vohemaro  (see  ckapter  viii.; 
Documents,  p.  329). 

Tke  nortkernmost  village  of  Ankarana  is  Ambodivakibe,  Ambodiva- 
wkere  there  is  a  custom-house  and  flagstaff,  but  the  Hova  fort  Antdm- 
and  residence  of   the  governor  is   at  Antomboka,  the  largest  fcoka. 
village  in  the    district.      The  fort  is  established  on  a  hill  of 
considerable  height,  and  is  composed  of  a  triple  enceinte  like 
most  of  the  Hova  forts.      It  withstood  a  siege  in  1854  from 
tke    Sakalava,  and    commands  tke    soutkern    bays    of   Diego 
Suarez.      This  part   of  the  country   is    but  thinly  populated. 
M.    Guinet   estimated    the   total  number   of    the  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  to  be    about   1200,  viz.  300  Bet- 
simisaraka,  600  Sakalava,  and  300  Hova  civilians. 

Vokemaro  is  the  chief  port  for  cattle  exportation,  and  is  Vohemaro 
described  in  chapter  v.  The  fort  of  Amboaniko  is  situated  at  ^x\0, 
some  distance  to  the  south  and  inland,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Manambery.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  the  usual  triple  rows  of  palisades,  and  is  armed 
with  twenty  obsolete  guns.  This  fort  was  captured  by  the 
French  in  1884.  M.  Guinet  puts  down  the  population  in  the 
Vohemaro  district  at  1150,  viz.  400  Betsimisaraka,  600  Saka- 
lava, and  150  Hova  civilians,  exclusive  of  tke  garrison. 

Witkin  tke  soutkern  limit  of  Ankarana  is  anotker  Hova  isoayin- 
station,   Isoavinandriana,  situated  nortk  of  tke  river  Fanam- 
bakely.     (See   Eoute    No.    16,   ckapter   iv.;    ckapter   v.;   and 
Table  III.) 

(8)  An6nib£ 

Tke  province  of  Anonibe  includes  all  tbat  part  of  tke  Limits, 
coast  and  prominent  peninsula  situated  between  tke  river 
Fanambakely  ("  not  of  great  deptk  ")  and  tke  stream  Famola- 
kina,  in  15'  49°  lat.,  to  tke  west  of  Cape  Masoala.  Tke 
frontier  nominally  follows  tkis  watercourse  and  traverses  tke 
mountain  ridge  which  forms  the  axis  of  the  promontory 
stretching  inland  for  an  indefinite  distance  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Fanambakely,  110  miles  in  length.  The  western  limits 
are  not,  however,  important,  for  at  a  distance  of  ten  leagues 
from  the  shore  tke  country  is  almost  uninkabited. 

Tke  population  of  Anonibe  was  estimated  by  M.  Coignet  Popula- 
as  follows  : —  tion- 
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ofNgontsy. 


Limits. 


Mafaitan- 
tely  Hills. 


Frontiers. 


Native  tribes,  8000  souls,  capable  of  furnishing  2000  men  under  arms. 
Hovas,  1000     „  „  238    „  „ 


Total,  9000 


2238 


The  same  author  states :  "  The  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Ng&ntsy  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  in  a  KN.W.-S.S.E.  direction,  joining  the  main  axial  ridge 
of  the  island.  At  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore  the  first 
range  of  hills  is  but  slightly  elevated,  whilst  a  sandbank  formed 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  impedes  the  outlet  of  the 
small  streams  which  flow  down  the  eastern  slopes." 

The  principal  station  and  port  is  Ngontsy  (see  chapter  v.; 
Eoute  No.  15,  chapter  iv.)  The  other  villages  are  catalogued 
in  Table  III.  ante. 

(9)  Maroa. 

The  province  of  Maroa  comes  next  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Anonibe,  extending  round  the  head  and  including  the 
western  shores  of  Antongil  Bay.  It  has  been  described  by 
Macleod  and  others  under  the  name  of  Antavaratsa.  On  the 
north  and  east  it  is  separated  from  Anonibe  by  the  river 
Famolahina,  whilst  its  southern  limit  appears  to  be  the  river 
Manambolosy  in  16°  1'  45"  lat.,  which  flows  into  the  bay  south 
of  Tanjona,  opposite  Cape  Masoala.  Its  western  borders  are 
bounded  by  the  main  range  of  mountains  extending  from  the 
Ambiniviny  range  and  the  Mafaitantely  Hills. 

This  province  is  particularly  well  watered  by  many  streams 
which  run  into  the  bay.  The  principal  river  is  the  Antanam- 
balana  or  Tsingambala,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  situated 
Port  Choiseul,  the  neighbouring  Hova  garrison  being  stationed 
at  Isoanierana.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  animal  and  vege- 
table productions  common  to  the  island  are  found  here  in 
abundance.  The  general  elevation  of  the  country  above  the 
sea  is  not  great,  and  for  some  distance  inland  the  soil,  accord- 
ing to  Macleod,  is  impregnated  with  salt.  It  has  a  bad 
reputation  for  miasma.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  Betsimi- 
saraka  tribes.  (See  chapter  v. ;  Eoute  No.  13,  chapter  iv. ;  and 
Table  III.  ante.) 

(10)  Mananara. 

Mananara  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Manambolosy  river,  and 
includes  forty-five  miles  of  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Manom- 
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pana,  in  16°  41'  45"  lat.,  just  north  of  Tahotainga  Point, 
opposite  the  northern  portion  of  the  French  island  Ste.  Marie. 
In  common  with  the  preceding  and  following  provinces  along 
the  east  coast,  there  is  no  definite  line  of  frontier  limiting  the 
western  boundaries,  which  extend  into  the  forests  which  cover 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  lower  and  outer  mountain  ranges, 
extending  parallel  to  the  shore  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles. 

The  chief  town  is  Isoavinarivo,  and  there  is  a  small  port 
at   Mananara.       The  coast  from  Cape    Bellone   southwards  is  Cape  Bel- 
inhabited  by  that  branch  of  the  Betsimisaraka  tribe  known  as  lone' 
Antavaratsa  {Grandidier),  otherwise  Antavara  or  Zafin'Ibrahima 
(Sibree).       (See    chapter  v.;    Eoute  No.   13,  chapter  iv.;   and 
Table  III.  ante.) 

(11)  Ivongo. 

Ivongo  is  but  a  small  province  extending  south  thirty-five  The  Man- 
miles   from   the  river  Manompana,   including    the    prominent  ingory- 
sandy    point   of    Point    Laree,    to    the    river    Maningory,    in 
17°  13'  30"  lat.,  the  outlet  of  the  overflow  waters  from  Lake 
Alaotra. 

The  chief  town  is  Masovoariaka,  official  residence  of  the 
Hova  governor,  Isoamianina;  the  port,  Teniteny.  Antavara 
clans  people  the  coast.  (See  chapter  v.;  Eoute  No.  13,  chapter 
iv.;  and  Table  III.  ante.) 

(12)  VohimIsina. 

Vohimasina,  like  the  other  similar  divisions  along  the  Small 
east  coast,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  province,  but  rather,  from  J^^n™ 
the  small  size  of  its  dimensions,  can  only  be  termed  a  district. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  convenient  to  classify  all  these 
divisions  under  the  term  of  provinces.  In  this  province, 
therefore,  is  comprehended  the  coast  and  its  vicinity  as  far  as 
the  western  hills  and  forest  from  the  river  Maningory,  about 
twenty-four  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  Fanefarana,  in 
17°  34' 30"  lat. 

There  are  two  ports  and  garrison  towns  adjoining  in  this  Feuoarivo. 
province,  viz.  Fenoarivo,  the  larger,  near  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment   fort    Ivohimasina ;    and    the    smaller,    Mahambo,   with 
Itsarasaotranitompony     adjoining.  Inhabitants,      Antavara. 

(See  chapter  v.;  Eoute  No.  13,  chapter  iv.;  and  Table  III.  ante.) 
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(13)  Mahavelona. 

Mahavelona  extends  down  the  coast  to  18°  lat.,  Eangazava 
river,  but  although  of  such  small  extent,  it  includes  the  rather 
important  town  and  port  of  Foule  Point,  which  has  long 
rivalled  Tamatave  as  the  seat  of  trade  on  the  east  coast.  The 
Antavara  branch  of  the  Betsimisaraka  tribe  does  not  extend 
farther  south  than  Eanomainty,  just  without  the  limits  of  this 
province. 

Foule  Point  was  one  of  the  ports  by  which  Eadama  L, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  with  his  capital, 
when  Tamatave  was  in  the  hands  of  Jean  Eene ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  sent  in  1822  two  thousand  Hovas  to  this 
locality  to  form  an  agricultural  and  commercial  settlement, 
under  Eafaralahy,  whose  administration  was  eulogised  by  Sir 
Eobert  Farquhar  when  he  visited  the  port  (see  chapter  i.,  p.  35). 
For  description  of  Foule  Point  see  chapter  v.;  Eoute  No.  13, 
chapter  iv.;  and  Table  III.  ante. 
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(14)  TOAMASINA. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  Toamasina  is  included  the  coast 
from  Eangazava,  seventy  miles  south,  to  Tanimandry,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Iharoka  river,  in  18°  58'  lat.  It  is  important  as 
attached  to  the  metropolis  and  principal  port  of  the  east  coast 
(described  in  chapter  v.),  Tamatave.  The  fort  or  battery  and 
Hova  garrison  town  is  Toamasina. 

It  is  from  near  Tamatave  that  the  long  line  of  lagoons 
commences,  extending  southwards  for  300  miles,  and  as  this 
lacustrine  system  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  eastern  littoral  belt,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
describe  them.  The  numerous  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Madagascar  throughout  the  Betsimisaraka  and  Betani- 
mena  countries,  between  18°  and  23°  S.  lat.,  arrive  at  the  sea 
laden  with  alluvium,  and  their  waters  at  exit  are  met  by  an 
adverse  surf  and  swell  caused  by  the  trade-wind  and  drift  of 
the  equatorial  current,  which  prevails  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  sand  and  alluvial  soil,  therefore,  instead 
of  being  carried  out  to  sea,  are  heaped  up  in  bars  across  the 
mouths  of  the  streams,  the  waters  of  which  accumulate  behind 
these   obstructions  and  seek  fresh  outlets.     Thus  a  series  of 
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brackish  water  lagoons  is  formed,  and  they  are  only  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand-hills  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  Belt  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ordinary  tides.     This  low  saud-nills- 
shore  is   generally   covered   with   stnnted  scrub,   rushes,   and 
grass,  with  various  salt-loving  plants,  trees  like  Pandanus  or 
screw-pine,  Casuarina,  filao,   and  near  the  villages  coco-palms 
flourish  on  these   natural   embankments.     During  floods  and 
unusual  tidal-springs,  heaped  up  by  hurricanes,  the  bars  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  are  opened,  shifted,  or  closed  at  intervals, 
so  that  the  features  of  the  embouchures  are  continually  altering. 
The  lagoons  themselves   are   of   variable  size,  some  of  large  Varying 
extent  and  broad,  with  numerous  islands,  such  as  N6sy-Be,  the  ^toons. 
largest  south  of  Ivondrona.      The  shores   of  these  lakes   are 
well  wooded  and  their  inland  banks  hilly,  but  most  of  the  large 
timber  has  been  destroyed,  and  whole  regions  are  marked  by 
dead,  blanched,  barkless,  standing  trunks  of  forest  trees.     Others 
amongst  the  lagoons,  again,  are  mere  narrow  canals   or  ponds, 
half-choked   by   stagnant   marshes   and   overgrown    with   long 
grass  and  rushes,  through  which  it  is  difficult  to  force  a  boat. 
Many  of  these,  says  Mr.  Sibree,  look  like  a  river  following  the 
coast-line.      So  short  is  the  distance  between  the  detached  links,  Continuous 
that  by  cutting  about  thirty  miles  of  canal  to  connect  them  waterway- 
a    continuous    waterway  could    be  formed  for    260   miles,   a 
circumstance  which  will  no  doubt  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
commercial  purposes,  as  it  affords  a  valuable  means  of  com- 
munication at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  at  times  when 
the  coasting   trade  along  the  shore  by  open    sea   is   stopped 
during    the    hurricane    season    of    the    South    Indian    Ocean. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  grazing  ground  and  sustenance  for  the 
herds  of  oxen  before  embarkation.     At  Tanifotsy  Eatefy  and 
Filibert  commenced  to   cut   a  waterway  between  two  of  the 
lakes  in  the  days  of  the  first  Eadama.      These  lakes  are  fully 
described  in   Eoute  No.  10,   chapter  iv.     West  of  Tamatave 
about  three  miles  is  the  entrenched  position  which  the  Hovas 
occupied  immediately  upon  the  French  attacking  Tamatave  in 
June  1883,  Manjakandrianombana. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  is  the  old  slave-  Old  slave- 
mart  and  precarious  port  of  Andevoranto  on  the  left  bank  of  mart' 
the  Iharoka,  higher  up  which  river  are  the  towns  of  Maromby 
and  Ambohibohazo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  coffee,  silk, 
and   mulberry,   introduced  by   Mr.   Hastie,  have  been  grown 
successfully.      Tanimandry,  the  Hova  fort  and  garrison,  is  on 
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the  southern  side  of  the  Iharoka.  The  inhabitants  are  Betsimi- 
saraka  and  Betanimena,  and  supply  a  considerable  proportion 
of  maromita  (marmitons)  or  coolies,  who  are  employed  as 
carriers  between  the  interior  and  the  coast.  (See  Eoutes  Nos. 
1,  10,  and  13,  chapter  iv.;  chapter  v.;  and  Table  III.  ante.) 
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(15)  MA.HANORO. 

Mahanoro  is  the  next  province  in  order  to  the  south  of  the 
Iharoka,  and  extends  150  miles  down  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Iefaka,  in  21°  0'  45"  lat.  The  chain  of  lagoons, 
including  Lakes  Salo  and  Vahia,  and  the  channel  named  Tan- 
g6zy,  with  numerous  rivers,  water  this  province.  The  principal 
features,  however,  of  the  district,  are  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
great  Mangoro  river,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  largest  of 
the  eastern  river-system.  Messrs.  Jukes  and  Lord  state  :  "  The 
Mangoro  is  a  fine  broad  stream  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
At  Ambodiriana,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
it  is  probably  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Greenwich.  Still 
lower  down  it  widens  very  rapidly,  and  in  some  places  attains  a 
breadth  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  is,  however,  comparatively 
shallow,  and  of  little  use  as  a  highway,  being  only  navigable 
for  pirogues,  canoes,  and  vessels  of  light  burden.  Several 
islands  covered  with  dense  groves  of  wood  interrupt  the 
stream. 

Vatomandry,  after  the  blockade  was  established  by  Admirals 
Galiber  and  Miot,  gradually  became  of  some  importance  as  the 
port  which  remained  open  latest  after  the  bombardment  of 
Mahanoro  in  August  1884  (see  chapter  v.)  Mahanoro,  like 
Vatomandry,  has  only  been  used  as  a  port  by  foreigners  since 
Tamatave  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  both  these  places 
latterly  have  increased  in  size.  The  official  residence  of  the 
Hova  governor  is  at  Betsizaraina,  about  six  miles  inland  up 
the  river  Sasaka.  Should  a  railway  be  constructed  from  the 
capital  and  follow,  as  proposed,  the  line  of  the  Mangoro, 
Mahanoro,  which  is  seven  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river,  will  occupy  a  favourable  position  for  a  large  depot. 
Seventy  miles  south  of  the  Mangoro  is  Tanandava,  a  Hova 
fort  within  the  southern  limit  of  the  province. 

The  inhabitants  about  Vatomandry  belong  to  the  Anteva 
clan  of  the  Betsimisaraka  tribe.  South  of  the  river  Manandry, 
in  19°  40'  lat.,  the  Antatsimo,  a  branch  of  the  same  tribe,  are 
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most  numerous.      (See  Eoute  No.  1 0,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v. ; 
and  Table  III.) 

(16)  Mananjara. 

From  the  river  Iefaka  commences  the  province  of  Manan-  The  river 
jara,  extending  south  to  the  channel  connecting  the  lagoon  MananJara- 
Itampolo  with  the  sea  in  21°  57'  55"  lat.,  about  sixty-seven 
miles   of  coast.       The   lower   course  of   the  river  Mananjara, 
whose  banks  are  well  peopled,  is  the  predominant  feature  of 
the  district,  which  is  fertile  and  cultivated.     The  banks  of  the 
river  near  the  sea  are  low,  but  higher  up  the  scenery  improves, 
and  there  are  several  coffee  plantations  and  houses  belonging 
to  French  traders.      The  population  seems  scanty.     Four  hours 
and  a  half  from  Masindrano  up  the  river  is  Itsiatosika,  which  Itsiatdsika. 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rounded  hill,  or  rather  two  hills, 
250  feet  above  the  river.     Opposite  this  Hova  town  is  a  village 
with  two   or  three   good   houses,  and   also   a   distillery   with 
chimneys  going   to   ruin.      Westward   and  northward  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mananjara  the  country  is  gently  undulating,  with 
bamboos    and    travellers'  trees   with   tall  Pandanus   in  every 
hollow ;  farther  inland  are  lines  of  hills  partly  covered  with 
wood,  and  beyond  the  higher  slopes  of  the  inland  plateaux. 
The  coast  here  is  volcanic,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Itampolo  itampolo 
lagoon  are  masses  of  lava  rock  and  scoria  cropping  out  of  the  lasoon- 
sand  and  raised  beach,  bare  of  wood,  along  the  coast.     The 
extensive  lagoon  of  Itampolo   seems   to   be   the   last   of  the 
remarkable  series  of  lagoons  extending  from  north  of  Tamatave 
300   miles    along    the   coast.      The  inhabitants  are  Taimoro,  inhabit- 
whose  chief  lives  at  Ambotaka  in  the  valley  of  the  Faraony  ants' 
river.      The  people  at  Ivatomasina  are  also  called  Antavaratra. 
(See  Eoute  No.  10,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v.;  and  Table  III.) 


(17)  Vohip^no. 

The  province  of  Vohipeno  lies  for  forty  miles  to  the  south  Valley  of 
of  Itampolo  lagoon,  including  the  valley  of  the  Matitanana  j^narfa^1" 
river,  and  extending  along  the  coast  to  the  stream  Anavotra,  in 
22°  30' lat.  A  dense  belt  of  wood  borders  the  shore  with  a 
large  proportion  of  trees  of  considerable  size,  in  addition  to 
the  Pandanus  and  the  more  shrubby  vegetation.  Like  all  the 
rivers  on  the  coast,  the  Matitanana  winds  considerably  through- 
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out  its  lower  course,  and  receives  the  waters  of  several  smaller 
affluents.  Most  of  the  smaller  streams  run  parallel  to  the 
shore  for  a  mile  or  two  before  coming  to  their  place  of  exit. 
Mr.  Sibree  describes  the  Matitanana  as  making  a  great  sweep 
towards  the  north,  and,  swelled  by  its  tributaries,  forming  a 
wide  stream  of  300  yards,  and  flowing  through  a  nearly  level 
but  pleasant  country.  The  vegetation  on  the  banks  appears  to 
be  chiefly  the  addbo  (Ficus  sp.)  and  the  hdzombody,  stinkwood. 
This  district  is  very  populous, — village  after  village,  on  low- 
rising  grounds,  in  every  direction.  In  each  village  the  numerous 
tranodmbo  (rice -houses)  and  tllikdmbo  (look-out  houses)  are 
particularly  neat  and  well -finished  structures,  all  with  very 
high-pitched  roofs  and  stout  framing  fixed  upon  strong  round 
posts.  The  district  about  here  has  evidently  been  under 
water  at  no  very  remote  period.  At  its  mouth  the  Matitanana 
is  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  flat  plain  on  either  side  and 
a  line  of  trees  marking  the  coast-line. 

Ambohipeno,  the  chief  town  and  port,  is  the  nearest  sea- 
port and  outlet  for  the  Betsileo  and  Tanala  tribes  of  the 
interior,  its  distance  from  Ivohitrosa  as  the  crow  flies  being  not 
more  than  forty -five  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  Taimoro. 
(See  Eoutes  Nos.  9,  10,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v. ;  and  Table  III. ; 
also  map  of  south-east  provinces,  chapter  iv.) 
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(18)  Mahamanina. 

The  small  district  of  Mahamanina  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  coast,  viz.  twenty  miles,  and  lies  mostly  inland 
from  the  sea,  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Manambava  in 
22°  48'  lat.,  and  the  river  Itsitambola,  an  affluent  of  the  same 
stream. 

Mahamanina  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  population, 
situated  on  the  northern  termination  of  a  ridge  running  north 
and  south  on  the  banks  of  the  Manambava  some  twenty  miles 
inland  from  the  coast  in  22°  28'  30"  lat,  and  47°  42'  14"  long. 
The  Idpa  or  Government  house  is  one  of  the  largest  out  of 
Antananarivo,  three  stories  high,  and  roof  from  eighty  to  ninety 
feet,  enclosed  within  an  oval  stockade.  To  the  south  of  the 
Hova  fort  are  four  or  five  villages  closely  adjoining  it,  and 
forming  altogether  a  town  of  not  less  than  250  houses. 

From  Mahamanina  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  large 
extent  of  comparatively  level  country  is  obtained.      Ivohibe^ 
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the  very  lofty  detached  mountain  standing  out  from  the  main 
plateau,  lies  conspicuously  to  the  west.  South  of  this  a  very 
low  line  of  land  or  hills,  somewhat  higher  than  the  general 
level  of  the  Taimoro  country,  runs  a  considerable  way  in  a 
southerly  direction.  To  the  south-west,  at  perhaps  twenty 
miles'  distance,  is  a  ridge  of  no  great  elevation,  stretching  north 
and  south  for  a  few  miles ;  but  beyond  this  nothing  appears  to 
break  the  low  level  of  the  plain.  The  country  west  of  Ma- 
li amanina  is  nearly  bare  of  wood,  but  the  main  line  of  forest 
seems  to  run  along  the  low  country  southward  in  the  same 
general  line  that  it  follows  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  plateau. 
The  inhabitants  are  Taimoro.  (See  Eoute  No.  9,  chapter  iv. ; 
chapter  v. ;  and  Table  III.) 


(19)  Ankarana.1 

Ankarana  is  another  centre  of  population  lying  somewhat  Rice  cuiti- 
inland,  and  bordering  only  on  the  coast  south  of  Manambava  vatl0u* 
embouchure  at  Ambahy  in  22°  49'  lat.,  and  reaching  south  to 
Takoandry  river  in  23°  3'  lat.  Like  the  surrounding  pro- 
vinces, this  district,  including  the  valleys  and  plains  watered 
by  the  Manampatra  and  Manambato  rivers,  about  100  yards 
wide,  is  fairly  populous  and  well  cultivated  with  rice-fields. 
Near  Bemahala  is  a  slightly  hollow  tract  of  country  thickly  Vulcanic 
covered  with  rounded  lumps  of  dark -brown  rock  or  scoria.  rock" 
These  masses  of  volcanic  slag  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  yard  or 
two  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  permeated  with  air-bubbles,  and 
are  accompanied  by  quantities  of  rounded  water- worn  pebbles 
of  the  same  material  of  the  size  of  small  beans.  This  site  has 
evidently  been  the  bed  of  some  former  stream  which  has  pos- 
sibly cut  through  the  lavas  from  the  supposed  extinct  volcanic 
vent  of  Ivohibe.  On  the  low  ridges  south  of  the  Mamanbato 
are  quantities  of  the  low  trees  called  vbavbntaka  (Brehmia 
spinosa)  and  the  karaho  (Dialypetalum).  Amongst  this  dwarf 
vegetation  stand  many  gigantic  trunks  of  lofty  forest  trees  now 
decayed.  Between  these  ridges  of  200  or  300  feet  elevation 
and  the  coast  near  Mahavelona  are  flat  plains  five  or  six  miles 
wide.     Along  the  shore  is  a  belt  of  impenetrable  thicket. 

1  Sec  "Note  sur  la  Cote  sud-est  de  Madagascar,"  par  M.  Alfred  Grandidier, 
Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  Geographie  de  Paris,  2e  semestre,  1868.  In  this  "Note  " 
M.  Grandidier  rectified  the  positions  of  the  mouths  of  the  eight  principal  rivers 
between  22°  56'  and  24°  30'  S.  lat.  by  circum-meridian  observations  of  the  sun. 
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Ambahy  is  the  custom-house  for  this  province. 
The  inhabitants  are  Taifasy,  a  branch  of  the  Taisaka  tribe. 
(See  Koute  No.  9,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v. ;  and  Table  III.) 
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(20)  Vangaindrano. 

Vangaindrano  province  includes  the  wide  basin  of  the 
rivers  Menarahaka  and  Inaivo,  which  united  form  the 
Mananara  river,  and  extends  along  the  coast  from  Takoandry 
to  Masianaka  in  23°  22'  lat.  There  are  narrow  lagoons  or 
sluggish  streams  parallel  with  the  coast,  which  do  not  spread 
out,  however,  into  such  wide  sheets  of  water  as  seen  farther 
north.  Most  of  this  country  is  flat  and  open  with  thinner 
vegetation.  The  Mananara  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  villages 
on  its  banks  in  considerable  numbers. 

Vangaindrano  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  on  a  low  wooded  hill,  with  a  large  three-storied 
l&pa.  The  Hova  town  forms  only  one  of  a  line  of  some  half- 
dozen  villages.  There  is  a  large  number  of  villages  in  all 
directions,  and  the  country  inland  is  more  varied  and  pleasant 
than  nearer  the  shore.  In  the  background  to  the  west  is  a 
sharply  serrated  line  of  hills.  Except  the  Mangoro  the 
Mananara  is  the  largest  river  on  the  east  coast,  and  rises  far  in 
the  interior  beyond  the  line  of  forest.  Both  to  the  south  and 
north  of  Vangaindrano  the  people  seem  to  be  divided  into 
tribes  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  different  rivers,  and 
who,  in  many  cases,  are  called  after  the  names  of  those 
rivers;  while  there  is  a  tract  of  uninhabited  land  half-way 
between  each  considerable  stream.  The  rice-fields  in  this  flat 
swampy  district,  called  Mangatsiaka,  have  a  very  different 
appearance  from  those  of  the  interior.  They  are  like  immense 
pits  dug  out  to  some  depth  in  the  sides  of  the  low  elevations. 
The  people  do  not  transplant  their  rice,  but  reap  it  where  it 
has  been  sown.  The  inhabitants  are  Taifasy.  (See  Eoute 
No.  10,  chapter  iv. ;  chapter  v. ;  and  Table  III.) 
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(21)  An6sy. 

Anosy  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the 
history  of  the  island,  for  it  was  the  site  of  the  earliest  French 
establishments  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  the  aban- 
donment of  Fort  Dauphin  in  1672  comparatively  little  is  known 
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of   the    interior   of   this   portion    of    Madagascar,   which    has 
remained  unvisited  by  explorers  of  the  present  century. 

The  coast -line  of  Anosy  extends  from  Masianaka  south-  Mandrere 
wards  to  Fort  Dauphin  (110  miles)  in  25°  1'  36"  lat.,  and  river* 
thence  south-westerly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mandrere 
(forty  miles),  in  all  about  150  miles  round  the  south-east 
corner  of  Madagascar.  The  western  boundary  is  the  river 
Mandrere,  which  joins  the  sea  in  25°  9'  lat.,  46°  29'  44"  E.  long. 
The  country  is  populous  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile,  being 
pictured  by  M.  de  Modave  as  the  finest  and  most  productive 
province  in  the  island.  Eice,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  and  coffee 
are  all  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are,  however, 
extensive  marshes  and  lagoons,  which  render  the  lower  portions 
of  the  district  malarious. 

The  Hova  troops  garrison  Fort  Dauphin,  but  the  Tanosy   Fort 
tribes  have  ever  been  troublesome,  and  are  only  held  in  sub-   DauPhm- 
jection  by  armed  force. 

Limestone  strata  of  varying  thickness  occur  in  this  part  of 
Madagascar,  and  rock-salt  and  saltpetre  have,  it  is  said,  been 
found  in  the  province. 

Nearly  all  authors  have  spoken  of  the  incomparable  immense 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  Madagascar  and  of  the  lovely  vegetation  a™0^  ° 
of  its  mountains.  Such  a  description  does  not,  however,  apply 
to  immense  tracts  of  the  southern  region,  which  had  remained 
unexplored  until  M.  Grandidier  visited  them  in  1866.  He 
first  determined  actually  that,  contrary  to  general  report,  the 
whole  of  the  space,  comprehended  between  the  sea  on  one  side 
and  22°  S.  lat.  and  46°  E.  long,  on  the  other,  is  nothing  but  a 
vast  arid  plateau,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  from  300  to  650 
feet.  Throughout  these  plains,  which  have  a  most  dismal 
aspect  of  desolation,  there  are  hardly  any  hills,  and  but  little 
water.      (See  chapter  v.  and  Table  III.) 


(22)  Andhoy.1 

Androy  is  the  southernmost  province  of  Madagascar,  but   Descrip- 
little  is  known  of   it  beyond  the   immediate  vicinity  of  the   Grandfdkr 

1  See  "Une  Excursion  dans  la  Region  australe  chez  les  Antandroys,"  par 
M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  Bulletin  de  la  Sociite  des  Sciences  et  Arts  de  Vile  de  la 
Riunion,  1868  ;  and  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  Geographic,  aout,  1871,  pp.  86-87. 
Also  Notice  sur  les  Travaux  Scicntifiques  de  M.  Alfred  Grandidier — Avant-Pro- 
pos,  "  Apercu  general  sur  mes  Voyages,"  Paris,  1884. 
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coast-line,  which  extends  west  130  miles  from  the  Mandrere 
river,  including  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Madagascar,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Menarandra  river  in 
25°  16'lat.  and  44°  33' long. 

M.  Grandidier  visited  this  country  in  1866  on  board  the 
"  Infatigable,"  a  vessel  trading  in  orseille,  a  lichen  used  for 
dyeing  purposes  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  stunted  trees 
and  bushes  of  this  desert  country.  Along  the  coast  near  Cape 
St.  Mary  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach  of  quartzose 


Dunes.         fragments,  in  which  are  some 


garnets. 


Inside  of  this  beach 


JEpyornis. 


are  series  of  sand-dunes,  attaining  a  height  of  about  450  feet, 
with  an  angle  of  slope  at  about  40°.  On  the  lee  side  of  the 
coast,  where  the  outline  is  not  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
south-east  wind,  there  are  two  separate  tiers  enclosing  an 
intermediate  plateau  between  them  several  hundred  yards  wide. 
They  are  remarkable  by  the  regularity  of  their  flat  summits, 
which  at  a  distance  assume  the  aspect  of  fortifications.  The 
marl  of  which  these  dunes  are  composed  is  made  up  entirely 
of  shells  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  They  are  covered 
here  and  there  with  prickly  bushes,  whose  dull  gray  foliage  is 
barely  distinguishable  from  the  soil  out  of  which  they  spring. 
It  was  in  these  shell  banks  that  M.  Grandidier  found  numerous 
fragments  of  the  eggs  of  the  JEpyomis,  the  colossal  bird  of 
Madagascar.  These  coasts,  says  M.  Grandidier,  are  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  the  plateau  above  the 
dunes  is  not  much  better  provided. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Antandroy  tribe,  hitherto 
independent  of  the  Hova  supremacy,  and  ruled  over  by  several 
petty  chiefs,  who  are  continually  at  war  with  one  another. 
The  northern  boundaries  are  put  by  M.  Grandidier  at  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles  inland.  This  explorer  penetrated  several 
leagues  into  the  interior,  visiting  the  village  of  a  chief  named 
Tsifanlhy.  Tsifanihy.  He  traversed  a  vast  plain,  covered  only  with 
stunted  vegetation ;  not  a  hillock,  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen. 
He  cannot  recall  to  mind  throughout  his  extensive  travels  his 
havino-  ever  met  with  such  a  desolate  plateau.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tandroy  villages  alone  are  small  plantations  of  nopals, 
cactus-like  plants  called  Hottentot  fig,  Mesemhryanthemum  edule. 
The  so-called  figs,  the  fruits  of  these  plants,  and  other  succulent 
tubercles,  are  the  principal  resource  of  the  unfortunate  natives 
of  this  dreary  region,  who  are  destitute  of  water  and  cereals 
for  several  months  of  the  year.      It  is  only  in  a  few  spots  that 
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some  rickety  trees  grow  which  afford  wood  for  cooking,  and  that 
scanty  crops  of  Indian  corn,  millet,  and  beans  can  be  grown. 


(23)  MXhafaly.1 

The  province  Mahafaly  occupies  the  south-western  corner  The  great 
of  Madagascar,  outside  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  covers  a  ^r  " 
large  area  of  barren  country.  Its  coast-line  reaches  from  the 
Menarandra  river  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay  and  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  Onilahy  in  23°  33'  50"  lat.,  a  distance  of  120 
miles.  The  great  river  Onilahy  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  this  extensive  territory,  which  must  include  at  least  10,000 
square  miles  of  country,  the  interior  of  which  is  almost  wholly 
unexplored. 

M.  Grandidier  describes  the  coast  as  inhospitable  in  the 
extreme,  and  resembling  that  which  extends  from  Cape  St. 
Mary  to  Cape  St.  Andrew,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  shore  and  sand-hills  heaped  up  by  the  violent  sea- 
breezes  from  the  south-west.  No  trees,  but  here  and  there 
some  stunted  bushes  with  gaunt  branches  twisted  by  the  wind, 
or  prickly  briers  bristling  over  the  dunes.  In  the  slime  and 
mud  around  certain  tidal  creeks  are  thickets  of  mangroves  and 
other  salt-loving  plants,  whose  roots  when  exposed  are  seen 
to  be  covered  with  oysters  and  barnacles. 

In  1868  M.  Grandidier  made  a  hasty  reconnaissance  six  The  Lake 
miles  inland  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Tsimanam-  S^gy"1" 
petsotsy,  which  extends,  he  was  informed,  from  24°  lat.  some 
twenty  miles  towards  the  south.  It  is  extremely  narrow,  and 
its  waters  are  very  salt,  whilst  it  is  reported  that  there  are  no 
fish  in  it.  The  same  French  explorer  was  able  more  leisurely 
to  examine  the  Onilahy  river,  which  he  ascended  as  far  as 
Salobe,  a  village  of  the  Tanosy,  who  have  emigrated  hither 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Dauphin.      The  neighbourhood 

1  "Le  pays  compris  entre  l'extremite  sud  do  Madagascar  et  la  riviere 
Ongn'lahe  etait  jadis  nomme  Tsi  Anaka  (pas  d'enfants  ou  de  sujets,  ou  sans 
chefs),  lorsque  plusieurs  hommes  blancs  y  arriverent,  venant  de  l'Est,  sous  la 
conduite  de  l'un  d'eux,  dont  le  souvenir  s'est  perpetue  sous  le  nom  d'Andrian- 
Alim-Be.  Cot  honime  parvint  a  faire  reconnaitrc  son  autorite  dans  tout  le 
pays,  qui  fut  alors  appele"  Mahafali  (lieu  sacre,  respecte,  fortune),  par  allusion  a 
1'heureuse  destinee  que  lui  promettait  la  venue  du  chef  blanc  "  (Guillain).  See 
"  Notice  sur  les  Cotes  sud  et  sud-oucst  de  Madagascar,"  par  M.  Alfred  Crandidier, 
Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  Gdographie  de  Paris  (octobre  1867),  avec  une  carte. 
"Excursion  chez  les  Antanosys  emigres,"  par  M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  de  Qiographie  (fevrier  1872),  avec  une  carte. 
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of  this  river  is  populous  in  comparison  to  the  waterless  deserts 
of  the  rest  of  the  Mahafaly  country.  It  flows  through  a 
valley  about  300  feet  deep  and  some  600  yards  broad.  From 
April  to  December  the  sandy  bed  of  this  stream  is  nearly  dry, 
but  during  the  rainy  season  an  immense  volume  of  water  pours 
down  the  channel. 

The  Sakalava  tribes  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Onilahy 
cultivate  large  fields  of  beans,  ambrevates  (Cytisus  cajanus), 
which,  with  Indian  corn  and  maize,  form  the  principal  food  of 
the  country.  The  climate  is  too  dry  and  the  soil  too  arid  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  M.  Grandidier  noticed  large  groves  of 
tamarind  trees,  the  fruit  of  which,  mixed  with  wood  ashes  to 
deaden  the  astringency,  is  used  as  food  by  the  Sakalava. 

Saolara  or  Solary  is  the  chief  port. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mahafaly  are  Sakalava,  and  under 
independent  chieftains,  who  only  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Hova  Government  under  compulsion.  (See  chapter  iv., 
Eoute  No.  12  ;  also  chapter  v.  and  Table  III.) 
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(24)  Fiarenana  (or  Fiherenana). 

The  next  province  to  the  north  is  Fiarenana,  which  extends 
up  the  west  coast  from  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  155  miles,  to  the 
river  Mangoky  or  St.  Vincent,  in  21°  22'  45 "  lat.,  reaching 
inland  to  the  Bemaraha  mountains,  which  run  north  and  south 
from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  eastward  from  the  coast. 

M.  Grandidier,  who  resided  some  time  at  Tullear  (Tolia),  the 
principal  port  of  this  province,  attempted  to  explore  the  river 
Fiarenana,  but  after  proceeding  fifteen  miles  inland  was  forced 
by  the  native  chief  to  return.  He  heard,  however,  of  some 
outcropping  of  lignite  in  this  locality,  and  found  leg-bones  of 
JEpyornis  at  Ambolisatrana  in  23°  3'  30"  lat. 

Mr.  A.  Walen,  one  of  the  Norwegian  missionaries,  has 
worked  for  some  years  at  Tullear  and  its  neighbourhood.  He 
thus  describes  the  features  of  the  province.  After  giving 
some  account  of  the  coast -line  he  proceeds:  "After  some 
minutes'  walk  from  the  sea-side  we  reach  the  forest,  which  is 
both  dense  and  dark,  interwoven  with  creeping  and  climbing 
plants  which  run  in  every  direction,  and  are  at  some  places 
almost  impenetrable.  The  forest,  however,  is  not  very  wide, 
being  only  two  or  three  hours'  journey  across.  The  people 
when  passing  through  this  forest  have  to  be  constantly  on  the 
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look-out  for  robbers,  who  lurk  within  its  recesses.  After 
travelling  some  distance  it  begins  to  be  more  free  from  jungle, 
the  trees  growing  high  and  straight,  and  walking  in  consequence 
becoming  more  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  ground  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  grass  which 
covers  it  is  very  tall.  The  fever  finds  its  home  here,  especially 
in  the  swamps.  After  a  day's  journey  eastwards  the  country 
begins  to  rise  a  little,  and  farther  eastwards  still  it  becomes 
open,  the  former  level  and  partly  swampy  ground  changing  to 
undulating  plains,  bounded  by  large  tracts  of  forest  and 
rounded  hills.  In  the  rainy  season  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
plants  spring  up,  and  the  country  presents  a  varied  and  pic- 
turesque appearance,  especially  agreeable  to  those  who  have 
been  compelled  to  live  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  seashore. 
As  to  the  flora  of  this  part  of  the  island,  it  may  be  mentioned  West  coast 
that  it  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  east  coast,  a  fact 
of  no  little  interest  when  we  consider  that  both  coasts  are  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  each 
other.  On  the  west  coast  I  have  observed,  for  instance,  that 
the  tamarind  tree  is  very  common,  but  I  never  saw  it  on  the 
east  coast.  It  is  not  so  much  my  object  now,  however,  to  give 
a  description  of  the  country  and  its  productions  as  an  account 
of  the  Sakalava  themselves ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  one 
of  the  many  trees  on  the  west  coast,  which  is  named  by  the 
Sakalava  '  reniala '  (the  forest's  mother).  Its  circumference  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty -four  feet,  and  its  height  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  having  no  branches  at  all,  but  a  little  round 
crown  of  leaves  at  its  summit.  The  bark  is  thick,  but  the 
wood  inside  is  so  very  soft  that  it  can  easily  be  pulled  away 
by  the  fingers.  What  significance  it  may  have  botanically  I 
cannot  say.      [It  is  a  baobab,  Adansonia  sp.] 

"  To  the  east  of  this  part  of  the  Sakalava  country  there  is  inland 
a  mountain  chain  stretching  from  north  to  south.  It  is  not  boundar5r- 
very  high, — not  much  above  1000  feet.  Its  southern  extremity 
is  nearer  the  sea  than  its  northern,  which  is  perhaps  two  or 
three  days'  journey  away.  This  mountain  chain  forms  the 
boundary -line  between  the  Sakalava  and  the  Bara.  These 
latter,  who  live  in  a  higher  part  of  the  country  than  the 
former,  call  the  Sakalava  country  ' ny  tany  ambany '  (the  low- 
lands). 

"  The  country  in  this  south-west  portion  of  the  island  may 
be    divided    (as   indeed    the    Sakalava    themselves   divide   it) 
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according  to  the  rivers,  as  the  different  divisions  derive  their 
names  from  the  rivers  running  through  them.  Beginning  in 
the  south  and  proceeding  northwards,  the  first  division  is  the 
Onilahy  province,  through  which  the  large  river  Onilahy  flows, 
emptying  itself  in  the  sea  at  St.  Augustine's  Bay.  The  next 
is  the  Fiherenga  province,  through  which  passes  the  river 
Fiherenga,  falling  into  the  sea  a  little  north  of  the  village  of 
Tolia  (23°  15'  S.  lat.)  About  eight  geographical  miles  farther 
north  is  the  province  of  Manombo  (22°  43'  S.  lat.),  the  name 
both  of  the  river  which  flows  through  it  and  the  village  at 
the  river's  mouth.  These  three  provinces  form  together  the 
Fiherenga  kingdom,  the  largest  and  most  independent  kingdom 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  or  perhaps  on  the  whole  west  coast. 
Its  boundary  on  the  south  is  between  Onilahy  (or,  as  the  Saka- 
lava call  it,  'Angolahy')  province,  and  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Mahafaly  tribe.  In  the  north  the  boundary  is  near 
Mamirano  (22°  15'  S.  lat.),  the  name  both  of  the  river  and  the 
village  at  this  place." 

Morornbe  or  Port  St.  Vincent  is  the  harbour  most  frequently 
visited  in  the  northern  part  of  Fiarenana.  Near  to  it  is  Lake 
Heotry,  with  saline  waters,  said  to  be  full  of  sea- fish  and 
marine  shells. 

Mr.  Walen  writes :  "  Leaving  the  Fiarenana  kingdom  we 
enter  into  the  Morornbe  province,  through  which  passes  the 
river  Morornbe^  and  where  also  the  village  of  the  same  name 
is  situated  (21°  46'  S.  lat.)  This  province  in  itself  forms  a 
small  independent  Sakalava  kingdom.  On  each  side  of  the 
river  Mangoky,  the  largest  river  on  the  whole  of  this  coast 
range,  and  having  a  large  outlet .  into  the  sea  at  Kitombo 
(21°  31'  S.  lat.),  we  have  the  third  and  last  independent 
Sakalava  kingdom." 

The  inhabitants  are  Sakalava,  and  semi -independent, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hova  forts.  (See  chapter 
v.  and  Table  III.) 

(25)  MenabI1 

Under  the  province  of  Menabe 2  is  included  the  greater 

1  "La  province  du  Menabe  commence  a  Mahetirane  (Maintirano),  18°  33'  lat. 
sud,  a  remonter  vers  le  snd  jusqu'au  Cap  Saint- Vincent "  (Notes  sur  Madagascar, 
par  M.  Laurent  Cremazy,  ler  partie,  1883). 

2  The  limits  assigned  by  M.  A.  Grandidier,  in  bis  Geographic,  vol.  i.,  to 
Menabe,  are — south,  "  Fangoro,  bouche  S.  du  Mangoka,  21°  22'  45"  lat. ;  "  north, 
"Mafaidrano,  village  sur  bord  S.  bouche  du  Manambolo  river,  19°  4'  30"  lat." 
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portion  of  the  west  coast,  extending  over  400  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mangoky  through  five  degrees  of  latitude  to  Sam- 
baovelona  in  16°  37'  lat.;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  central 
Sakalava  country  west  of  the  Bemaraha  and  Bongo  Lava  chains 
of  mountains,  and  measuring  many  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory,  which  is,  however,  but  thinly  populated. 

The  Hova  outposts  on  the   debateable  territory  between 
Menabe  and  the  highlands  of  the  interior  are  included  in  the 
list  of  stations  given  in  Table  III.      The  countries  Mavohazo, 
Mahilaka,  Antsantsa,  and  Timiraha  have  also  been  incorporated 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  under  the  heading  of  Menabe.      Of  Mavohazo. 
these  Mavohazo  is  understood  to  occupy  the  territory  between 
the  river  Manambola   in   19°  4'   30"  lat,  and   the   Demoka, 
18°  15'  lat.,  but  inland  from  the  coast.     Mahilaka,  according  Mahilaka. 
to  Grandidier,  includes  the  coast  between  the  Manambola  and 
the  Betoria  or  Eanobe  in  17°  4'  30"  lat.     Antsantsa  (given  by  Antsantsa. 
Grandidier  as  conterminous  with  Mahilaka)  has  been  taken,  in 
Table  III.,  to  include  the  coast  from  Maintirano  to  Beravina 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mafaidrano.      Timiraha,  according  Timiraha. 
to  Grandidier,  from  Banobe  to  Sambaovelona,  as  given  above. 

In  the  very  carefully  prepared  map  of  Capitaine  Guillain,  Capitaine 
commandant  of  S.M.  corvette  "  Dordogne,"  "  Carte  Generale  de  G^llai^'8 

°  authority. 

la  Partie  Occidentale  de  Madagascar,  1843,"  the  province  of 
Menabe  is  shown  extending  from  the  Mangoky  to  the  river 
Doko  or  Demoka  in  18°  14'  30",  including  the  Miary  between 
the  Tsijobonina,  19°  46'  lat.,  and  the  Manambola,  and  the 
Manambola  between  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  D6ko. 
North  of  theDoko  and  the  estuary  of  Kanatsy,  17°  54'  30"  lat., 
this  author  places  Mahovazo,  inhabited  by  the  Antsantsas,  to 
the  east,  and  inland  of  which  tribe  is  shown  the  Ambaliky. 
North  again  of  the  Manambola  and  south  of  the  Kingala 
estuary,  in  17°  19'  20"  lat.,  is  marked  the  Voay,  to  the  eastward 
of  which,  inland,  is  the  tribe  Beheta.  Although  in  the  chart 
the  Maraha  (Timiraha)  is  placed  in  Ambongo,  in  the  text  M. 
Guillain  states  it  to  be  a  dependency  of  Menabe,  together  with 
the  minor  districts  above  enumerated. 

Mr.  A.  Walen  gives  the  following  notes  on  the  southern  Mr.  A. 
portion  of  Menabe  : — "  The  province  of  Menabe  is  nominally  Galen's 
subject  to  the  Hova,  who  have  three  military  stations  here —  tion. 
Manja,  Mahabo,  and  Andakabe — the  last  near  to  Morondava, 
a  Sakalava  village   on    the  shore.      The   population   of    these 
provinces  is  small  and  scattered,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  the  population ;  all 
we  can  do  is  to  make  a  somewhat  approximate  guess.  In  the 
Fiarenana  kingdom  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  inhabit- 
ants— about  30,000.  Morombe"  and  Kitombo  have  together 
about  16,000.  The  province  under  the  Hova  dominion  (viz. 
that  of  Menabe  with  the  town  of  Mahabo,  the  residence  of 
the  former  Sakalava  chiefs)  has  about  20,000  or  25,000 
inhabitants.  On  account  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Saka- 
lava the  population  is  constantly  varying  in  the  different 
provinces.  The  largest  villages  contain  from  300  to  1000 
people.  In  the  three  kingdoms  not  subject  to  the  Hovas  there 
are  about  8000  people  residing  on  the  coast,  3000  in  Fiare- 
nana  and  3000  in  Kitombo  and  Morombe.  From  time  to 
time  there  have  been  established  trading  stations  in  the  largest 
villages  on  the  coast  by  French,  English,  and  American  com- 
mercial houses,  but  they  are  as  a  rule  soon  given  up,  in  some 
cases  on  account  of  the  barbarous  character  of  the  natives  and 
in  others  on  account  of  the  unremunerative  character  of  the 
trade. 

"  The  soil  of  the  country  is  fertile,  but  on  account  of  the 
very  small  rainfall  during  the  rainy  season  (there  are  frequently 
long  droughts)  it  produces  very  often  but  very  little  return  to 
an  agriculturist,  being  liable  to  failure  of  crops  and  years  of 
scarcity.  During  the  two  years  I  spent  on  the  coast  there 
was  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  rainfall  between  the  rainy 
and  the  dry  seasons.  The  rain  was  very  scarce  indeed  all  the 
year  round.  Only  light  showers  occasionally  fell  in  both 
seasons  of  the  year,  varied  by  some  few  heavy  squalls  from  the 
north-west  and  by  the  intense  and  nearly  unbearable  heat. 
The  rainy  season  (from  October  to  March)  is  also  the  hurricane 
season.  As  to  the  amount  of  rain  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast,  the  former  of  which 
gets  a  superabundance  of  it  all  the  year  round.  A  year  of 
scarcity  has  perhaps  never  been  known  on  the  east  coast,  but 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  on  the  west  coast.  The  rivers,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks  for  some  distance, 
make  some  compensation,  however,  for  this  want  of  rain,  but 
only  to  the  population  living  near  them.  The  people  chiefly 
cultivate  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  and  the  tavblo} 
from  which  arrowroot  is  obtained,  these  being  their  principal 
1  Tacca  pinnatifida. 
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articles  of  food.  They  also  plant  a  sort  of  bean,  but  only  for 
selling  to  the  European  traders.  Eice  is  not  cultivated  at  all. 
Its  cultivation,  however,  would  not  be  impossible  to  people  who 
like  work,  and  who  live  constantly  at  one  place,  which  the 
Sakalava  do  not.  In  many  places  near  the  rivers  rice-fields 
might  be  formed  which  could  easily  be  irrigated. 

"  Speaking  about  the  rivers,  it  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  The  Man- 
Mangoky,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Kitombo  by  five  g0  y  nver* 
outlets,  and  is  navigable  by  boats  and  canoes  for  some  distance 
inland,  is  the  largest  river  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  continuation  of  the  Matsiatra  river,  and 
perhaps  of  other  rivers  also  from  the  South  Betsileo  country. 
The  following  will  show  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  When  in 
August  18761  started  from  Manja,  in  about  the  same  latitude 
as  Kitombo,  for  the  interior  of  the  island,  I  travelled  at  first 
directly  east,  being  north  of  the  river  Mangoky,  which  I  of 
course  had  then  on  my  right  hand.  After  travelling  about 
two  days  eastwards  my  direction  changed  to  north-east,  and  in 
this  direction  I  proceeded  as  far  as  Modongy,  but  I  passed  no 
rivers  which  would  at  all  correspond  with  the  Matsiatra  on  the 
whole  road  to  Modongy.  From  Modongy  I  proceeded  in  a 
direct  course  northwards,  and  did  not  pass  any  river  at  all 
worthy  of  mention  until  I  reached  Bemazemina,  where  I  crossed 
the  river  Mania,  the  only  large  river  I  saw  running  westward 
during  the  whole  of  my  journey  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
interior.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Matsiatra  does  not 
fall  into  the  sea  north  of  Manja ;  it  must  be  south  of  this 
village.  Moreover,  it  cannot  run  into  the  sea  farther  south 
than  Kitombo,  because  there  are  no  rivers  farther  south  than 
this  sufficiently  large  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Matsiatra 
(one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  south  of  the  interior)  before  we 
come  to  the  Onilahy.  The  river  Matsiatra  must  therefore  flow  The  Matsl- 
southwards  through  the  western  part  of  the  Bara  country  to  Affluent  of 
the  east  of  the  mountain  chain  (Bemaraha)  between  the  Bara  the  Man- 
and  the  Sakalava,  and  then  in  the  direction  of  Kitombo  turn  goky' 
westward  under  the  name  Mangoky,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Kitombo"  (A.  Walen,  Antananarivo 
Annwcd,  1881). 

This  western  portion  of  Madagascar  is  traversed  by  three  Three 
chains  of  hills,  which  have  all  more  or  less  the  same  direction  ™estern 
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of  north-north-east  and  south-south-west.     The  first  line,  says  mountains. 
M.  Grandidier,  is  met  with  on  leaving  the  coast  between  21° 
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and  25Q  S.  lat. ;  the  second,  the  Bemaraha,  extends  from  16° 
to  25°,  forming  at  22°  a  vast  plateau  with  the  preceding 
range ;  the  third,  the  Bongo  Lava,  commences,  like  the  first, 
at  21°,  but  does  not  pass  below  23°  30'.  These  three  ranges 
are  separated  one  from  another  by  sandy  plains  or  arid  plateaux 
and  terraces,  scored  by  not  very  deep  ravines,  and  their  forma- 
tion is  of  secondary  origin.  In  1869  M.  Grandidier  marched 
through  this  country  from  Betsileo  by  way  of  the  Hova  out- 
posts at  Tremo,  Ambohinomy,  and  Janjina,  at  which  latter 
station  he  quitted  the  mica-schistose  formation  of  the  interior 
and  entered  the  vast  secondary  plains  of  the  Sakalava  country, 
eighty-four  miles  across,  divided  only  by  the  narrow  ridge  of 
the  Bemaraha  Hills  before  mentioned.  M.  Grandidier  next 
ascended  the  Maitapaka  river  from  Matseroka  to  Manja,  the 
southernmost  outpost  held  by  the  Hovas  permanently  in  the 
Sakalava  country  at  that  date,  1870. 

The  principal  river  of  Menabe  is  the  Tsijobonina  or  Tsiri- 
bihina  ("  the  unfordable "),  whose  course  and  tributaries  are 
described  at  page  189,  entering  the  sea  at  Tsimanandrafozana. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Kitsamby  and  the  Mania  the  waters 
of  this  river  roll  in  a  thundering  fall  upon  the  Betsiriry  plain,  a 
little  below  Manandaza.  Mr.  Pickersgill  was  told  that  the  roar 
of  these  falls  could  be  heard  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  two 
days'  journey.  Itsiafadrehareha  is  the  name  of  the  fall,  and 
the  river  thence  becomes  the  Mahajilo.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Betsiriry  plain  are  to  be  found  wild  cattle. 

Mr.  Pickersgill  describes  the  northern  part  of  Menabe 
thus :  "  Away  to  the  north  the  mountain  walls  open  out  on  a 
stretch  of  seemingly  limitless  plain.  This  is  the  Mavohazo 
country,  roamed  by  restless  Sakalava.  A  river  flowing  from 
the  widening  plain  threads  the  valley,  but  the  weight  of  the 
stream  comes  down  in  a  sweeping  curve  from  the  piled-up 
east  and  quietly  gets  away  out  to  the  sea  through  a  gorge  in 
the  Bemaraha,  that  cliff-like  range  to  the  west.  Between  the 
place  where  this  river,  the  Manambola,  first  sweeps  along  and 
the  valley's  northern  end,  there  is  a  small  Hova  town  called 
Andranonandriana.  Another  much  larger,  lying  just  within 
the  river's  curve,  is  Ankavandra ;  and  there  is  a  third  nearly 
four  days'  journey  to  the  south  called  Manandaza.  These  are 
all  outposts  of  the  Imerina  Government.  Each  is  fortified  by 
a  bristling  high  thicket  of  prickly  pear ;  each  has  a  considerable 
settlement  of  friendly  Sakalava  loosely  scattered  outside ;  and 
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each  is  in  charge  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant.  South  again  Maiaim- 
of  Manandaza  on  a  hill  in  the  fork  between  two  streams,  the  an  y' 
Manampanda  and  the  Sakena  tributaries  of  the  Mania,  guard- 
ing the  southern  flanks  of  the  Bongo  Lava  range,  is  Malaim- 
bandy,  a  fortified  post  of  the  Hovas,  defended  by  ditch,  palisades, 
and  four  guns,  and  occupied  by  a  small  garrison.  In  1841, 
according  to  Guillain,  the  Hovas  were  defeated  by  the 
Sakalava  in  the  vicinity  of  this  fort  with  the  loss  of  one  gun." 

The  Sakalava  population,  as  before  stated,  is  very  scattered,  Popuia- 
and,  according  to  M.  Guillain,  the  independent  tribes  of  Menabe  tl0n' 
amounted  in  1841  to  not  more  than  70,000  souls,  from  which 
14,000   men   could   be   sent  into    the   field    armed.      In   the 
dependencies    of  Menabe   the    same  authority   estimated   the 
population  at  from  15,000  to  16, 000  souls,  with  3000  warriors. 
The  Hova  garrisons  were  estimated  by  M.  Guillain  to  number  H6va  gar- 
1800  men.     (See  chapter  v.  and  Table  III.)  risous' 


(26)  Ambongo. 

Ambongo  is  the  province  occupying  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  St. 
Cape  St.  Andrew  from  the  river  Sambaovelona  to  Point  Sada,  Andrew- 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Baly  Bay,  in  15°  59'  lat.  and  45°  21' 
29"  long.     MM.  Barbie  du  Bocage  and  D'Escamps  both  give 
the  Bay  of  Baly  as  the  north-western  boundary  of  Ambongo 
and  Maintirano  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  province.      M.  du 
Bocage  divides  Ambongo  into  four  districts,  viz.  Mara,  Milanja, 
Namoraka,  and  Baly.     M.  Guillain  states  the  country,  called  Boundaries 
bv  the  Sakalava  Ambongo,  to  be  comprised  between  the  rivers  ?fvAm". 

J  -i  bongo  in 

Baly  and  Honara,  this  last  being  the  same  as  the  river  Betoria  1842-43. 
or  Banobe,  thus  including  the  country  of  the  Timiraha  (see 
ante,  p.  277). 

The  name  Ambongo  ("  at  the  mountain  ")  is  given  to  the 
district  from  the  conspicuous  mountain  of  conical  form  and 
precipitous  sides,  which  is  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  general  flatness  of  the  surrounding  country.  Dr.  Dr.  Mui- 
Mullens,  again,  appears  to  be  in  error  when  he  states :  "  The  ^ns  J?(! 
district  south  of  the  bay "  (i.e.  Bembatoka  Bay)  "  is  termed 
Ambongo."  Whilst,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Ambongo  is  sepa- 
rated from  Iboina  by  the  river  Manjaray,  in  43°  30'  13"  long., 
north  of  Lake  Kikony. 

"In    1825,"   writes  M.  Guillain,  "when  Tafikandro   took  Guillain's 
refuge  in   Ambongo,  this  province    comprised  four  divisions,  account- 
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independent  of  one  another :  Baly,  the  district  of  the  Tsitam- 

piky,  reaching  from  the  river  of  that  name  to  that  of  Ma- 

nombo  [16°   13'  lat.,  44°  47'  long.],  was  ruled,  as  it  is  now 

[1842-43],  by  Tsambo ;  Milanja,  the  country  of  the  Mivavy, 

between  the  Manombo  and  the  stream  Marotondro  [16°  47' 

lat.,  44°  24'  39"  long.],  was  governed  by  Andriandahy ;  Namo- 

roka,  the  country  of  the  Mania,  situated  south-east  of  the  two 

former,  between  the  Baly  river  and  the  forest  of  Manerinerina, 

under  Lavasikinda ;  lastly,  Mara,  the  country  of  the  Timiraha, 

between  the  Marotondro  and  the  Honara  under  Monita.     Since 

the  Bay  of  Baly  and  the  shore  line,  from  that  bay  to  the  little 

river  Behara  [16°  11'  lat.,  44°  58'  long.],  have  formed  a  fifth 

division,  having  for  its  chief  Baboky." 

Province  Ambongo  appears  to  have  been  the  only  portion  of  this 

to\hebJ6Ct  coast  wn°se  inhabitants  were   not  reduced   to    subjection   by 

Hovas.         Eadama   I.       M.    Guillain  states  that    these   tribes  were   on 

friendly  terms  with  the  Hovas,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 

the  Timiraha,   who   were    dependants   of  Menabe^   the   other 

tribes,   viz.   the    Tsitampiky   and   Mivavy,    acknowledged   the 

suzerainty   of   the  king   of   Iboina.      These    last  tribes  were 

estimated  to  number,  in   1842-43,   70,000   souls,  furnishing 

6700  warriors. 

Level  and  The  most  part  of  the  country  is  a  level  and  wooded  district. 

wooded        rp^g  inhabitants  are  Sakalava,  and  of  bad  repute  since  the  crew 

country. 

of  a  Portuguese  whaler  lost  on  the  coast  were  murdered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  (See  chapter  v.  and  Table 
III.) 

(27)  Iboina  (South). 

Boundaries  From  Baly  Bay  to  the  Ankarana  country  the  coast  and 

of  iboma.  some  considerable  portion  of  the  interior,  including  all  the  low- 
lands inhabited  by  the  northern  Sakalava  tribes,  is  termed 
Iboina.  The  boundaries  of  South  Iboina  comprehend  the 
coast -line  from  Point  Sada  to  the  river  Bemafaika  at  the 
extremity  of  Narendry  Bay,  in  15°  5'  45"  lat.,  47°  23'  44" 
long. 

The  district  of  Kagemby 1  and  the  territories  of  Miary  and 
of  Kikony  are  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  B6ina,  the 
sovereignty  of  which  is  exercised  by  the  Hovas ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  protected  by  the  thick  forests  and 
marshes,   many   of  the  tribes  preserve  a  certain   amount   of 

1  See  Guillain,  pp.  241,  243. 
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independence   under  their  own  chiefs,  who   acknowledge  the 
Hova  Government  only  within  range  of  the  Hova  forts. 

Both  banks  of  the  Betsiboka  for  some  distance  inland  are  The 
within  the  Iboina  territory,  and  the  Sakalava  domain  has  Betsiboka- 
always  extended  throughout  the  lowlands  of  the  north-west ; 
while  the  nomad  tribes  have  pushed  their  raids  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  Vonizongo  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  (see 
chapter  i.,  p.  108).  Captain  Guillain  represents  the  inde- 
pendent Sakalava  under  their  chief  Tafikandro  as  composed 
of  the  Marambitsy  and  the  populations  inhabiting  the  country 
between  the  Manjaray  to  the  north  and  east ;  Mandevy  (district 
of  Ambongo)  to  the  south-east ;  the  river  Baly  and  Analalava  to 
the  south ;  a  population  numbering  from  20,000  to  25,000  souls. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  country  is  the  great  river 
Betsiboka,  a  minor  one  the  Lake  Kinkony ;  but  this  country 
can  be  best  studied  by  the  details  given  in  Eoutes  Nos.  3,  4. 
(See  chapter  iv. ;  also  chapter  v.  and  Table  III.) 

(28)  Iboina  (North). 

From  Bemafaika  river  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Naren-  Limits  of 
dry  Bay,  North  Iboina  extends  along  the  north-west  coast  to  !J0.rth 
the  boundary  of  Ankarana  at  the  river  Sambirano  flowing  into 
Pasindava   Bay   (see   ante,  p.  260).       The   inland  limit   may 
extend  to  the  lowest  rapids  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  deep  bays  which  indent  this  portion  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Pickersgill,  now  vice-consul  at  Antananarivo,  writes  :  Mr.  Pick- 
"  Iboina  [including  North  and  South]  is  a  much  more  important  ers&*n's  re" 
province  politically  than,  the  comparative  fewness  of  its  in- 
habitants would  lead  us  to  imagine,  and  its  future  is  rich  in 
possibilities  of  a  flourishing  kingdom.  If  ever  the  Hova  power 
awakes  enough  to  see  clearly  that  it  can  only  possess  the  land 
by  using  it,  and  only  become  a  nation  worthy  of  the  far- 
stretching  territory  which  it  claims  by  steady  colonisation  and 
the  mingling  of  tribes,  then  Iboina  will  be  the  great  highway 
of  the  island's  commerce  and  one  of  the  people's  richest 
granaries." 

Iboina  is  generally  a  pastoral  country,  and  a  considerable 
commerce  is  carried  on  in  rice,  oxen,  hides,  and  wax.  All 
tropical  produce  can  be  grown,  and  the  large  accumulation  of 
mineral  oil  and  coal  deposits  extends,  it  is  said,  under  a  wide 
portion  of  the  area  of  North  Iboina. 
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There  are  eighteen  stations  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  Iboina  mission,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Mojanga. 

The  principal  features  of  North  Iboina  are  the  important 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  deep  embouchure,  Majomba  Bay, 
viz.  the  Ambondro  or  Majamba,  and  the  Sofia  (see  p.  190). 
The  ports  and  coast  features  are  described  in  chapter  v.  For 
towns  and  villages  see  Table  III. 

The  inhabitants  are  Sakalava,  and  have  lately  been  rebel- 
lious against  the  Hova  supremacy,  their  cause  having  been 
advocated  by  the  French  (1882-85). 


Thus  a  brief  summary  has  been  given  of  the  provinces  of 
Madagascar,  showing  their  boundaries,  relative  importance,  and 
principal  features.  For  more  detailed  information  reference 
must  be  made  to  chapter  iv.,  in  which  the  inland  routes  and 
places  are  more  carefully  described,  and  to  chapter  v.,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  ports  and  characteristics  of  the  coast. 


First  occu- 
pation by 
French. 


Eeoccupa- 
tion. 


Topo- 
graphy. 


Part  II. — The  French  Colonies. 
1.  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar.1 

The  occupation  of  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar 
dates  from  the  30th  July  1750,  when  its  possession  was 
handed  over  to  the  "  Compagnie  des  Indes  "  by  Bety,  daughter 
of  the  chief,  Ratsimilahy ;  but  no  importance  was  attached  by 
the  French  to  the  small  colony,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  have 
already  been  recounted  in  chapter  i. 

In  October  1821  a  French  expedition,  commissioned  to 
establish  a  commercial  and  maritime  centre,  as  well  as  a  plant- 
ation, to  be  cultivated  by  native  labour,  disembarked  on  the 
island  and  retook  formal  possession  of  the  colony.  Since  that 
period,  Ste.  Marie  and  Mayotta,  with  N6sy-Be  and  its  depend- 
encies, have  been  the  only  Malagasy  dependencies  permanently 
occupied  by  the  French. 

Ste.  Marie  (in  native  Malagasy,  Nosy -Bor  aha),  or  Nosy- 
Ibrahim,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  stretching  obliquely  from 
N.E.JN.  to  S.W.lS.,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  varying  from  five  to  ten 


1  See  Les  Colonics  Francaises  en  1883. 
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miles.  Its  northern  extremity  (Point  Albrand)  is  situated  in 
16°  40'  55"  S.  lat.  and  50°  4'  40"  E.  long.;  its  southern 
extremity  (lie  JSTattes)  in  17°  7'  S.  lat.  and  49°  52'  E.  long. 
The  port  in  the  centre  (Port  Ste.  Marie  on  lie  Madame  or 
Quail  Island)  in  17°  lat,  49°  53'  57"  E.  long.  (Owen),  49°  50' 
37"  E.  long.  (Grandidier). 

The  length  of  the  island  is  about  thirty  miles,  whilst  its  Length, 
breadth  hardly  reaches  on  an  average  more  than  two  miles.  *^.^fe^. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  about   38,000   acres,  i.e.    60   square  euce. 
miles  (75,500   hectares).      At  least  three-quarters  of  its  cir- 
cumference to  the  south,  south-east,  and  west  are  surrounded 
with  a  belt  of  coral  reef.      This  belt  is  of  some  extent  on  the 
east  side,  where  it  is   composed  of  two  or  three  coral  banks 
which  are  dangerous  to  navigation.     A  narrow  channel  cuts 
off  a  small  portion  of  land  at  the  southern  extremity,  which  is 
named  "  He  aux  Nattes." 

Ste.   Marie  has   evidently  at  some  former  age   been  the  Parallelism 
lower  portion  of  the  mountain  chains  which  raise  themselves  °io  ™0^t. 
successively  towards  the  central  plateau  of  the  great  island. 
The  parallelism  is  evident.     The  soil  is  of  the  same  geological 
formation.      It  is   composed  of  a  series  of  hills  lying  in  the 
same  direction  connected  with  secondary  chains,  of  which  the 
culminating   point   attains    an    elevation    of   about    200    feet. 
The  sides  of  these  hills  are  generally  steep ;  the  spaces  between 
them,  generally  deep  and  narrow,  serve  as   channels  for  the     • 
tropical  rainfall.     At  the  foot  of  these  valleys,  where  the  fresh 
water  of  the  torrents  meets  the  sea  water,  there  are  accumula- 
tions of  alluvium,  composed  of  the  debris  of  rocks,  of  coral  sand 
from  the  reef,  and  vegetable  detritus,  alternately  covered  or  left 
bare  by  the  tide.      In  the  ravines  between  the  hills  are  the  beds 
of  streams  or  marshes,  and  salt  marshes  covered  by  high  tides. 

The  natives  are  of  Malagasy  origin,  and  descend  in  a  direct  Natives. 
line  from  the  people  of  Betsimisaraka,  whose  idiom  and  manners 
they  have  preserved ;  they  are  distinguished  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  by  a  special  liking  for  the  trade  of  sailors,  and 
thus  they  form  a  valuable  stand-by,  not  only  for  the  ships 
and  coasters  which  frequent  those  shores  but  also  for  the 
Government  vessels  stationed  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  for  the 
steamboats  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  which  run  on  the 
line  between  Aden  and  Mauritius. 

The   rainy  season  lasts    nine   months   in  the   year,   from  Meteor- 
December  to  September.      The  dry  season,  although  short,  is  ology* 
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well  marked.  The  length  of  the  day  is  perceptibly  equal  to 
that  of  the  night ;  the  deviation  is  about  two  hours  twenty- 
eight  minutes.  Thus  the  longest  days  are  thirteen  hours 
fourteen  minutes  ;  the  shortest,  ten  hours  forty-five  minutes. 
The  fall  of  meteoric  stones  has  not  been  ascertained ;  hurri- 
canes, earthquakes  of  no  great  importance,  are  up  to  this  time 
the  only  natural  phenomena  to  be  mentioned. 

Ste.  Marie  possesses  a  very  extensive  natural  harbour, 
which,  by  its  position  between  two  lands,  is  perfectly  protected 
from  hurricanes,  and  is  besides  accessible  at  all  times  on 
approaching  the  island  either  by  the  north  or  by  the  south. 
It  contains  two  islets :  the  smaller  one,  called  the  island  of 
Forbans,  about  a  hectare  in  extent,  contains  no  buildings  except 
the  coal-sheds  for  the  Government  vessels ;  on  the  larger  one, 
the  islet  Madame,  which  is  the  seat  of  government,  are  the 
hospital,  the  shops,  the  quays,  etc.  The  ships  in  danger  can 
take  refuge  in  the  harbour,  and  if  necessary  can  be  repaired 
there.  This  harbour  is  unfortunately  too  little  known,  for 
from  its  position  on  the  route  to  India  and  to  leeward  of  the 
colonies  of  Eeunion  and  Mauritius,  where  cyclones  are  so 
terrible  and  so  frequent,  captains  of  ships  could,  by  taking 
refuge  there,  avoid  many  disasters.  It  is  in  any  case  a  ques- 
tion to  be  entered  into,  all  the  more  important  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  commerce  with  Madagascar,  Ste. 
Marie  is  destined  to  become  a  central  emporium  for  the  rich 
products  of  the  great  African  island. 

The  population  amounts  to  7189  individuals,  comprising 
3491  men,  3698  women;  there  are  1235  boys  below  fourteen 
years  old  and  1254  girls.  The  floating  population  amounts 
to  about  14  persons.  The  number  of  births  amounted  to 
200  in  1879,  to  191  in  1880,  and  to  221  in  1881;  the 
number  of  deaths  in  1879  was  126,  in  1880  255,  and  in 
1881  there  were  137.    There  were  nineteen  marriages  in  1880. 

By  a  decree  of  27th  October  1876  the  island  was  attached 
as  a  dependency  to  the  colony  of  Eeunion ;  it  is  governed  by 
a  resident  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
Eeunion,  and  having  under  him  several  functionaries  or  em- 
ployes. With  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  this 
resident  is  civil  judge,  police  judge,  and  juge  correctionnel. 
Crimes  committed  at  Ste.  Marie  are  deferred  to  the  court  of 
assizes  at  Eeunion.  These  are  the  judicial  statistics  during 
the  years  1879  and  1880: — 
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1879.  1880. 

Civil  affairs       .  .  .  .29  16 

Commercial       .  .  .  .  2  19 

Police 46  33 

Misdemeanours  .  .  .        34  55 

There  are  two  schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls ;  Public  in- 
they  cost  yearly  8240  francs,  for  boarding  expenses  and  for  structl0n- 
the  salaries  of  the  staff. 

Eeligious  worship  formerly  maintained  by  the  Madagascar  Public 
Mission  is  now  in  the  hands  of  secular  priests  sent  by  the  worshlP- 
home  Government. 

The  maintenance  of  public  works  is   naturally  of  small  Public 
importance.      It  consists  principally  of  keeping  up  repairs,  or  Agricui- 
such  works  as  repairing  boats  and  keeping  up  roads.      With  ture- 
the  exception   of  several   small  forests  where  good  wood  for 
building  purposes  is  to  be  found,  and  plains  entirely  covered 
with   ravenale,  Ste.  Marie  contains   no   other  known  natural 
productions  capable  of  being  utilised  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses.    Sugar-cane,  cocoanuts,  clove,  coffee,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  been  introduced,  and 
they  have   not   required,  as   might  have  been  expected,  any 
period  of  acclimation.      Lastly  the  ramie,  lately  introduced, 
might  be  substituted  for  the  rofia,  for  the  production  of  the 
cloths  used  by  the  natives. 

Commerce  is  not  of  much  importance  in  this  colony.  The  Commerce, 
number  of  imports  amounted  to  181,062  francs,  and  that  of 
exports  to  110,000.  326  French  vessels  (gauging  9300 
tons)  and  117  foreign  vessels  (gauging  737  tons)  entered  Ste. 
Marie,  and  308  French  vessels  (9400  tons)  and  160  foreign 
vessels  (carrying  654  tons)  went  out. 

The  colony  receives  everything  from  abroad.  It  receives  Principal 
from  Madagascar  rice,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  native  impor  s* 
food,  and  the  oxen  for  slaughter,  of  which  the  consumption 
does  not  exceed  150  head  per  year.  All  other  articles — hard- 
ware, drapery,  wine,  flour,  spirits,  preserved  meats,  etc. — come 
from  Mauritius  and  Eeunion,  which,  not  being  themselves 
centres  of  production,  can  only  deliver  goods  already  loaded 
with  freights  of  all  kinds. 

The   dependency   of   Ste.   Marie   communicates   with   the  Posts, 
home  Government  only  by  Eeunion,  to  which  she  is  connected 
by  a  monthly  line  of  steamboats. 

With  the  help  of  a  subsidy  of  62,050  francs  from  the  naval  Financial 
budget  (colonial  service)  made  every  year  to  the  dependency,  affairs- 
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Ste.  Marie  pays  all  its  expenses.  However,  several  taxes  have 
been  established  in  the  colony,  the  total  of  which  amounts  to 
16,057  francs.  These  taxes  include  ground -rights,  1103 
francs;  coast,  3240;  land-tax,  1090;  patents,  2665;  taxes 
on  spirituous  liquors,  7093,  etc. 

French  money  is  the  only  legal  money  at  Ste.  Marie,  but 
it  is  scarce,  considering  that  five-franc  pieces  are  made  use  of 
by  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  purchase  food  at  the  mainland 
of  Madagascar,  where  it  is  the  only  piece  of  money  current. 


Island  for- 
merly sub- 
ject to 
Sakalava. 


Topo- 
graphy. 


Area. 


2.  Nbsy~Be,  or  Nos-Beh} 

The  island  of  N6sy-Be  and  the  small  islets  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  in  olden  days  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Sakalava  chiefs  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar.  An- 
driantsoly,  one  of  the  descendants  of  these  chiefs,  having  gone 
over  to  Mayotta  (which  island  he  ceded  to  the  French  in 
1841),  transmitted  his  inherited  rights  to  his  sister  Ouantitzi. 
On  the  death  of  Ouantitzi,  her  niece,  Tsiomeko,  succeeded  her 
on  the  5th  April  1836.  On  the  29th  September  1839  the 
French  brig  of  war  Colibri,  commanded  by  Captain  Passot 
(and  commissioned  by  the  French  Government  to  explore  these 
coasts),  anchored  in  the  waters  off  N6sy-Be ;  upon  which  the 
chieftainess  Tsiomeko  and  her  principal  Sakalava  headmen 
demanded  the  protection  of  France  against  the  Hovas.  On 
the  14th  July  following  there  was  signed  a  treaty,  by  which 
Tsiomeko  ceded  to  France  all  her  rights  over  the  Boueni 
province  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  the  isle  of 
JSTosy-Be,  and  the  small  neighbouring  islands  of  N6sy-K6mba, 
Nosy-Faly,  and  Nosy-Mitsio.  N6sy-Be  and  N6sy-K6mba  are 
the  only  points,  however,  which  France  occupies  at  present 
(see  plan  706). 

N6sy-Be  is  situated  in  13°  23'  S.  lat.,  48°  16'  long. 
(Hellville).  It  is  twelve  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  ten  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  elevated 
portion  of  the  island  culminates  in  Mont  Loucoube,  which  is 
towards  the  south  at  a  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  island  has  an  area  of  about  ninety-six  square  miles, 
and  its  south-east  extremity,  Tafondro  Point,  is  only  six  miles 
from  the  promontory  of  Ambato,  on  the  Madagascar  coast. 
The  southern  coast  of  the  island  faces  the  entrance  of  the  deep 

1  Les  Colonies  Francaises  en  1883.     Paris,  1884. 
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inlet  of  Pasindava  Bay.  The  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountain 
are  covered  up  to  their  summits  with  thick  forest,  except  on 
the  western  side,  where  a  great  number  of  timber  trees  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  truncated  cone-like  outline  of 
the  mountain  attests  its  volcanic  origin,  and  there  are  every- 
where signs  of  extinct  lava-streams.  Several  of  the  hills  also 
surround  lakes  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  craters. 
The  localities  best  cultivated  are  those  which  border  upon  the 
coast,  and  where  a  sandy  shore  permits  vessels  to  call.  The 
northern  portion  alone  is  arid  and  free  from  verdure,  being 
covered  with  black  and  pointed  rocks. 

N6sy-Be  has  no  navigable  stream,  but  merely  rivulets,  Nonavi- 
important  as  possessing  a  perennial  supply  of  good  drinking  fj*reaems# 
water  at  all  seasons.  These  streams  have  their  sources  in  the 
lakes  above  mentioned.  One  of  them  runs  under  the  plateau 
upon  which  the  chief  town  Hellville  stands,  the  seat  of  the 
Government.  Many  watering-places  (aiguades)  are  also  to  be 
met  with  where  vessels  can  be  watered  with  facility.  There 
are  trickling  springs  among  the  rocks,  two  of  which  are  situated 
close  to  the  anchorage,  west  of  the  forest,  in  the  small  sandy 
coves,  easily  reached  in  boats  at  all  tides.  A  third,  which 
has  a  more  abundant  supply,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
anchorage,  between  Tafondro  Point  and  Point  Loucoube"  ; 
but  this  last  is  inconvenient  of  approach  except  at  low  water. 

The  temperature  is  almost  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  Meteor- 
at  Mayotta,  but  the  climate  possesses  better  conditions  of  salu-  °  ogy' 
brity  than  that  of  the  latter.      The  rains  there  are  more  frequent 
altogether  than  at  Dzaoudzi.      The  thermometer  varies  between 
84°  2'  and  62°  6'  Fahr.     The  barometer  is  fairly  equable;  its 
variations  at  the  level  of  the  sea  have  an  annual  mean  of  2  9  "9  in. 

From  observations  made  in  the  roadstead  of  Pasindava,  Prevalent 
opposite  N6sy-Be,  upon  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  the  wmds* 
following  results  are  obtained.      In  the  morning  a  slight  air  is 
perceivable  from  the  east-south-east  to  south-south-east,  i.e.  a 
mild  land-breeze,  which  ceases  about  8  or  9  A.M.,  to  commence 
again  from  the  south-west  a  little  later.     To  this  light  air  or 
calm,  after  noon,  about   1  p.m.  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  more  or 
less  fresh,  but  never  strong,  blowing  from  the  west  until  dusk, 
when  it  veers  by  north-west  to  north  and  then  drops  altogether. 
At  1  o'clock,  after  midnight,  a  light  land-breeze  again  sets  in 
till  daylight.      On  the  west  coast  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sea- 
island  the  sea-breeze  is  more  fresh  than  in  the  roadstead  of  breezes- 
vol.  I.  u 
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Hellville,  and  commences  earlier.  On  the  east  coast,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sea-breeze  is  later,  and  takes  necessarily,  on 
account  of  the  configuration  of  the  shores,  a  north-west  and 
even  a  north  direction. 

The  tides  are  very  regular,  the  ebb  and  the  flow  being  of 
equal  length,  and  the  time  of  the  slack  is  the  reverse  to  the 
rising  of  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  that  at  the  syzygies  the  sea 
begins  to  ebb  almost  before  it  is  fully  high,  while  at  the  quad- 
ratures it  remains  stationary  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  The 
hour  for  the  establishment  of  the  tide  is  4h.  36  m.  on  the  days 
of  new  or  full  moon,  and  the  neap  tide  is  4h.  49m.  at  the 
equinox.  As  in  Europe,  the  high  tides  only  come  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  after  the  syzygies. 

The  currents  vary  in  direction  and  in  speed,  according  to 
the  configuration  of  the  coasts ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
flow  inclines  to  the  east,  and  the  ebb  tide  to  the  west,  with  an 
average  speed  of  -^  to  1T5^  knot ;  seldom  beyond  that  except 
in  the  channel  between  N6sy-K6mba  and  the  mainland,  where 
it  attains  2  and  2T5^  knots  at  the  high  tides.  It  is  the  same, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree,  between  N6sy-K6mba  and  the  south 
coast  of  Nosy-Be.  On  the  roadsteads  of  Pasindava,  or  great 
roadstead,  the  currents  are  hardly  perceptible,  being  beyond  the 
line  which  is  followed  by  those  of  the  passage ;  their  direction 
approaches  south-east  and  north-west,  turning  according  to 
the  tide.  On  the  coast  the  flow  of  the  tide  turns  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  ebb  to  the  south-west,  but  irregularly.  On  the 
north  coast  the  currents  return  to  the  former  direction, — east  for 
the  flow,  west  for  the  ebb,  with  as  great  a  speed  as  on  the  south 
coast.  On  the  west  coast  they  are  moderate  and  follow  the 
shore,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  points  they  pass  round. 

The  space  contained  between  the  southern  part  of  Nosy- 
Be,  the  north-west  shore  of  N6sy-K6mba,  and  the  little  island 
Tanikely  is  the  best  anchorage  on  N6sy-Be,  comprising  the 
Bay  of  Pasindava ;  whole  fleets  might  find  a  shelter  at  this 
point.  The  latter  harbour  shows  everywhere  a  ground  of  mud 
or  muddy  sand.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  fathoms — and  the  sea  always  calm.  At  the  anchorage, 
situated  three  or  four  cables'  lengths  from  shore,  there  are  from 
ten  to  thirteen  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  perfectly  sheltered 
when  the  wind  blows  from  west-north-west  to  south  passing 
north  and  east,  but  with  south-west  and  west  winds,  if  fresh, 
there  is  sufficient  sea  on  to  make  the  approach  to  shore  diffi- 
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cult.  On  advancing  a  little  to  the  north,  towards  the  village 
of  Antalotes,  until  within  five  or  six  fathoms  of  low  water,  one 
is  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  west-;  this  anchorage  is  the 
one  taken  by  the  little  Arab  vessels  which  coast  about  here. 
There  are  to  be  found  on  the  shores  several  creeks  which  are 
capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels,  thus  before  Hellville,  at 
Ambanoro  Point  before  the  island  Sakatia,  at  Befotaka  ("  much 
mud  ")  to  the  north-west  of  the  island,  at  Vatoiavary  on  the 
east  coast,  at  Iandraka,  etc. 

N6sy-Be  possesses  no  harbour  properly  speaking,  but  it  No  proper 
offers  excellent  shelters  where  vessels  can  repair  damages  to  ar  0U1* 
their  top  sides.  The  Arab  vessels,  measuring  30  to  40,  some- 
times 80,  tons,  which  do  the  coasting  between  Mozambique, 
Zanzibar,  the  Comoros,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar, 
come  here  to  beach  and  to  have  the  necessary  repairs  done  to 
their  hulls.  The  forests  of  the  mainland  are  able  to  furnish 
wood  for  masting  required  by  vessels  of  200  to  400  tons. 

The   population  amounts  to   9009    individuals,  of  whom  Popuia- 
5435     are    men    and   3574    women;    there    have    been    28    10n' 
marriages,   2  9    births,   and    1 8   deaths ;    but    this    movement 
of  the  population  only  refers  to  Europeans,  for  until  now  the 
civil  state  has  not  been  imposed  on  the  natives. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a  commandant,  who  has  under  Govem- 
him  the  head    of  the    interior  department   and   the   head    of  ^hX** 
the    judicial   department.      He   presides    over  the   council  of  tration. 
administration,  composed  of  these  two  heads  of  department, 
and  of  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants  selected  by  himself. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  organised  by  the  decree  Justice. 
of  29th  February  1860,  which  created  a  court  of  first  instance 
at  N6sy-Be\  The  dispositions  of  this  act  as  regards  competency 
were  modified  by  the  decree  of  25th  October  1879.  The  court 
is  composed  of  a  single  magistrate,  who  has  the  title  of  judge- 
president.  A  registrar  is  attached  to  the  court ;  he  is  also 
notary.     The  appeals  and  crimes  are  judged  at  Keunion. 


Statistique  Judiciaire. 

Tribunal  de  premifoe  instance. 

Affaires  civiles  ..... 
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The  schools  are  managed  by  the  Congrfyanistes,  the  boys' 
school  by  the  Saint  Esprit  Fathers,  and  that  of  the  girls  by  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Cluny.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  is  100  to  160  boys  and  80  to  110  girls. 

Until  1851  the  Saint  Esprit  Fathers  were  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  worship ;  at  that  time  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  Madagascar  Mission.  In  1879  this  society  was 
replaced  at  N6sy-Be  by  the  Saint  Esprit  Fathers. 

The  colony  spent  in  1880  more  than  70,000  francs  on 
the  repairs  of  vessels  and  maintenance  of  roads,  intended  to 
connect  its  different  industrial  establishments. 

Out  of  a  superficies  of  29,300  hectares,  8000  only  are 
cultivated.  The  plantations  of  sugar-canes  occupy  about  1000 
hectares.  In  1881  the  products  of  agriculture  produced 
1,307,000  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  330,000  litres  of  rum,  9000 
kilogrammes  of  coffee,  230,000  kilogrammes  of  rice,  6000  to 
8000  cocoa-nuts,  33  kilogrammes  of  vanille,  etc. 

There  are  no  custom-house  duties  at  N6sy-Be\  The  Govern- 
ment have  established  sanitary  and  navigation  duties,  as 
well  as  accessory  taxes  of  navigation.  Custom-house  duties 
must  be  established  by  decree.  The  island  produces  nothing 
besides  sugar  and  rum.     The  commerce  of  the  place  depends 

The  sum  total  of  imports  amounted 
francs;     of  exports    to    3,762,000 


chiefly  upon  Madagascar. 
in  1881  to  3,720,000 
francs. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  in  1881  into 
the  port  of  Hellville  measured  29,864  tons;  the  value  of 
cargoes  imported  consists  of  3,720,870  francs.  The  vessels 
which  left  that  port  carried  tonnage  of  28,587  tons,  and  their 
cargoes,  containing  at  the  same  time  imported  goods  and  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  amounted  to  2,762,663  francs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  N6sy-Be  corresponded 
with  Eeunion  by  means  of  Government  vessels  and  sometimes 
by  merchant  vessels.  Later  on,  vessels  belonging  to  the  local 
station  were  ordered  to  unite  the  colony  with  the  island  of 
Mahe  on  Seychelles,  where  the  steamboats  belonging  to  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  of  the  line  of  Eeunion  touch.  From  1873 
to  1880  only  N6sy-Be  was  connected  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  by  a  line  of  English  steamboats.  Finally,  in  1880  the 
postal  service  was  conceded  to  a  French  company,  which  connect 
the  colony  with  Eeunion,  from  which  the  correspondence  is  de- 
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spatclied  to  France.1  At  Nosy-Be*  there  is  only  one  post-office, 
at  Hellville.  The  distribution  of  letters  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  is  entrusted  to  the  daily  postmen  supplied  by  the  police. 
The  produce  of  the  postal  service  amounts  to  3500  francs. 

On  the  state  budget   (colonial   service)  the  expenses    of  Financial 

S6rVlC6 

N6sy-Be  are  represented  by  the  sum  of  241,361  francs.  But 
to  this  must  be  added  the  pay  and  the  expense  of  the  passage 
of  the  garrison,  which  are  also  charged  to  the  budget  of  the 
navy.  The  local  budget  amounts,  in  receipts  and  in  expenses, 
to  240,000  francs.  The  principal  receipts  are — L'impot 
foncier,  9500  francs;  l'impot  personnel,  28,000;  les  patentes, 
34,000  ;  le  droit  de  sortie  sur  les  sacres,  15,000  ;  les  licenses 
et  les  droits  de  circulation  des  rhums,  20,000;  les  taxes  de 
navigation,  24,000,  etc.  The  metropolis  makes  the  island  an 
annual  subsidy  of  70,682  francs.  The  duties  of  registration, 
and  of  the  guardianship  of  vacant  successions  is  entrusted  to 
a  receveur.  The  produce  of  the  registration  amounts  to  13,000 
francs. 

French  money  is  very  scarce,  and  the  Indian  rupee  is  up  Money, 
to  this  time  the  only  coin  in  circulation. 

The  garrison  consists  of  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  of  Military 
marine  artillery.  N6sy-Be  is  revictualled  by  the  care  of  the  bervlce- 
administration  at  Eeunion,  except  in  the  matter  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, which  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  place  itself. 
A  military  hospital  is  established  at  Hellville.  This  hospital 
is  supported,  as  at  Mayotta  and  in  India,  by  the  colony,  the 
state  repaying  the  expenses  of  the  treatment  of  its  staff. 

Part  III. — The  Comoro  Islands. 

On  the  27th  June  1864  Captain  A.  de  Horsey,  RK  (who  Admiral 
had  recently  been  in  command  of  H.M.S.  "  Brisk  "  on  the'  Cape  de  Sorsey 
station)  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Comoro  Islands  at  Comoros. 
the  Koyal  Geographical  Society ;  and  the  following  notice  on 
these  islands  is  mostly  taken  from  the  article  published  in  the 
Society's  Journal  for   1864,2  and  the  French  official  colonial 
publications.      (See  Chart  jSTo.  2762.) 

1  In  1885  a  monthly  postal  service  connecting  Mauritius,  Reunion,  Tamatave, 
St.  Mary,  N6sy-Be,  Mayotta,  and  Zanzibar  was  established  by  a  French  com- 
pany, subsidised  by  the  French  Government.      See  chapter  v. 

2  See  also  Africa  Pilot,  part  3,  "  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Guarda- 
fui,  including  the  islands  in  the  Mozambique  Channel."  The  Comoro  Islands, 
by  Captain  de  Horsey,  1865  ;  3d  edition,  1878  ;  and  Indian  Ocean  Directory. 
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"  The  Comoro  islands/'  writes  Admiral  de  Horsey,1  "  are 
four  in  number,  and  lie  nearly  midway  between  the  northern 
extremity  of  Madagascar  and  the  African  coast ;  Comoro,  the 
largest  and  highest  of  the  four,  giving  its  name  to  the  group. 
The  others  are  named  respectively  Johanna,  Mohilla,  and 
Mayotta,  and  are  all  high  and  of  volcanic  origin.  These 
islands,  except  Mayotta,  are  generally  safe  of  approach  for  ships, 
having  clear  passages  between  them." 
J^fessor  Professor  Judd,  F.E.S.,2  has  recently  shown   that  all  the 

volcanoes,  volcanoes  of  the  globe  assume  a  linear  arrangement,  and  that 
"  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  a  network  of  vol- 
canic bands,  all  of  which  traverse  it  in  sinuous  lines  with  a 
general  north  and  south  direction,  giving  off  branches  which 
often  run  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  sometimes  appear  to  form 
a  connection  between  the  great  bands."  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  volcanoes  in  the  world  can  be  shown  to  be  thrown  up 
along  three  well-marked  bands  and  the  branches  proceeding 
from  them.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  bands  is 
the  one  which  stretches  from  near  the  Arctic  Circle  at  Behring's 
Straits  to  the  Antarctic  Circle  at  South  Victoria, — the  great 
focus  of  this  band  being  between  Borneo  and  New  Guinea ; 
the  second  is  the  great  band  of  volcanoes  which  extends  along 
the  western  side  of  the  great  American  continent ;  and  the 
third  that  which  traverses  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  north  to 
south.  The  first  is  nearly  10,000  miles  in  length,  the  second 
is  8000,  and  the  third,  much  broken  and  interrupted,  ex- 
tends to  a  length  of  nearly  1000.  The  volcanoes  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Bed  Sea,  with  the  Comoro 
Islands,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Bodriguez,  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  a  fourth  and  subordinate  band.  These 
bands  are  shown  by  Professor  Judd  to  follow  the  great  lines 
of  fissure  which  traverse  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  doubtless  the  result  of  numerous  manifestations  of  energy 
extending  over  vast  periods  of  time,  such  as  we  have  lately 
had  an  example  of  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  their  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Comoro  Islands 
are  ranged  along  a  line  of  fissure  which  connects  the  active 
volcano  of  Bourbon,  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Mauritius  and 

1  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiv.,  1864,  Art.  xviii. — "On  the  Comoro 
Islands,"  by  Captain  Algernon  de  Horsey,  R.N.  (now  Admiral  A.  de  Horsey, 
R.N.) 

2  Volcanoes,  What  they  are  and  what  they  Teach,  by  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Royal  School  of  Mines,  1881. 
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Kodriguez,  and  the  vast  extinct  ranges  of  Ankaratra,  Mataola, 
and  Ambra  in  Madagascar,  with  the  lofty  cones  of  Kilimanjaro 
and  Kenia,  etc. 

1.  Mayotta} 

The  island  of  Mayotta  (Fr.  Mayotte)  was  ceded  by  Andrian- 
tsoly  to  the  French  representative,  Captain  Passot  of  the  marine 
infantry,  sent  by  Admiral  de  Hell,  the  governor  of  Keunion  in 
1841,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  over  the  island.  The 
treaty  of  Andriantsoly  was  ratified  by  the  decision  of  the  French 
Government  on  the  10th  February  1843.  The  claims  of 
various  chiefs  having  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  formal 
possession  of  the  island  was  taken  on  the  13th  June  1843. 

Admiral  Page,  who  was  commandant  of  the  French  naval 
division  on  the  Indian  station  in  1848,  wrote  a  description  of 
Mayotta,  which  was  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
in  1849.  He  describes  Mayotta  as  having  been  intended  by 
France  to  serve  as  a  new  Gibraltar  placed  right  in  the  route  to 
the  East  Indies,  from  whence  could  be  held  in  check  the  naval 
forces  of  Great  Britain.  But  he  says,  "Mayotta  can  never 
replace  for  us  the  loss  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Let  us  efface 
that  illusion.  Mayotta  is  better  protected  than  N6sy-Be  to 
seawards.  A  belt  of  reefs,  awash,  envelops  it  on  all  sides. 
This  wall  of  coral,  fortunately,  is  not  quite  continuous ;  it  is 
pierced  by  several  deep  openings  or  passes,  like  so  many  gates, 
which  permit  the  entrance  of  the  largest  vessels  into  the 
interior  basin,  a  vast  roadstead,  well  sheltered  and  where  good 
anchorage  is  everywhere  to  be  obtained.  The  indentations  of 
the  coast  and  islets  within  the  reef  form  convenient  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  fit  for  careening  ships.  Nature  has  fur- 
nished all  the  requirements  of  a  maritime  establishment  under 
the  promontory  of  Dzaoudzi,  on  which  elevation  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  the  forts  and 
batteries,  the  citadels  and  fortifications,  destined  to  protect  the 
port  and  arsenal,  the  cost  of  supporting  the  garrison  on  this 
inhospitable  land,  where  everything  has  to  be  imported,  would 
cost  fabulous  sums."  Altogether  M.  Page  declares  the  value, 
political,  commercial,  and  military,  of  Mayotta  to  have  been 
greatly  overrated,  its  sanitation  bad,  and  its  influence  in  the 
archipelago  but  small. 

1  See  Chart  2741,  Mayotta  Island,   plans  Landzi  and   Longoni  coves,   by- 
Captain  Jehenne,  1842  ;  also  Les  Colonies  Francaises  en  1883. 
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Topo-  Mayotta,  next  to  Johanna  in  dimensions,  lies  to  the  south, 

^^  y*  eastward  of  that  island,  leaving  a  channel  between  it  and  the 
outlying  reefs  of  Mayotta  twenty-nine  miles  wide.  It  is  of 
irregular  form,  twenty-one  miles  north  and  south,  according  to 
De  Horsey  ("  0°  25'  nord  et  sud"),  with  an  average  breadth 
of  six  or  seven  miles ;  but  if  we  include  the  dangerous  coral- 
reefs  which  surround  the  island  the  whole  occupies  a  space  of 
thirty  miles  north  and  south  and  twenty-four  miles  east  and 
west,  and  is  contained  between  12°  34'  and  13°  4'  S.  lat.,  and 
between  44°  59'  15"  and  45°  23'  E.  long.  The  island  is 
remarkable  from  all  points  of  view,  owing  to  its  very  uneven 
surface ;  volcanic  peaks  rise  in  all  parts  from  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  island, — 
some  of  the  most  elevated  points  reaching  2000  feet.  The 
highest,  indeed,  Mont  Mavegani,  situated  seven  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  has  two  peaks  close  together, 
of  which  the  westernmost  is  the  highest,  being,  according  to 
the  French  observations,  2164  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most 
remarkable  mountain  is  Uchongui,  a  sugar-loaf  peak,  which 
rises  at  less  than  three  miles  from  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
island,  and  is  said  to  be  2105  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  other 
peaks  are  of  1594  and  1836  feet,  in  the  centre  and  north-east 
of  the  island  respectively.  The  coast-line  is  most  irregular, 
bristling  with  capes  and  indented  with  deep  ravines,  where  the 
sea  penetrates  far  in  some  instances.  A  French  writer  com- 
pares the  outline  of  Mayotta  to  that  of  a  fish  of  which  the  tail 
denuded  of  its  flesh  is  turned  round  towards  the  middle  of 
the  body. 

Climate.  "  The  climate  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  unhealthy ; 

the  shores  of  the  mainland  are  lined  in  places  with  mangrove 
swamps,  which  uncover  at  low  water,  and  are  productive  of 
malaria  and  fever.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  others 
Mayotta  differs  from  the  other  Comoro  Islands,  which  are 
generally  considered  healthy  "  (De  Horsey). 

Plains.  In   the   interior  to   the   west   of   the    principal   chain   of 

mountains  several  plains  and  plateaux  are  to  be  found,  especi- 
ally two  of  some  little  extent,  and  well  sheltered  from  the 
winds  and  floods  of  the  rainy  season.  This  portion  of  the 
island  is  the  most  favourable  for  cultivation,  as  not  only  is  it 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  but  it  is  also  sufficiently 
elevated  to  retain  the  humidity  necessary  for  the  germination 
of  the  crops  when  they  are  sown. 
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Generally  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  bare,  and  only  Dense 
a  few  stunted  and  thinly  scattered  trees  and  bushes  are  to  be  vege 
seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
dense  vegetation,  which  increases  in  beauty  towards  the  foot  of 
the  heights,  where  on  the  sides  of  the  small  streams  and  water- 
courses which  wind  through  the  valleys  the  natives  have 
established  their  plantations  and  gardens.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  clearings  are  made  by  fire,  which  has  destroyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  timber  and  forests. 

There  was  only  one  village  of  any  size  when  we  arrived  Choa. 
at  Mayotta,  namely  Choa,  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  on  a  promontory  at  some 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Since  the  occupation  of  Chingoni. 
the  island  by  the  French,  the  natives,  being  more  confident  of 
safety,  have  rebuilt  their  former  capital,  Chingoni,  situated  at 
the  west  of  the  island  near  a  sort  of  marsh,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  becomes  a  small  lake.  Now  the  number  of  villages  has 
considerably  increased ;  among  others  are  mentioned  those  of 
Koeni,  De  Jongoni,  Dopani,  etc. 

The  principal  roadstead  before  Choa  offers  good  anchorage ;  Pamanzi. 
an  abundant  spring  of  very  wholesome  water  throws  itself  into 
the  sea  close  by  and  forms  a  convenient  watering-place.  The 
roadstead  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  island  of  Pamanzi, 
sterile  and  mountainous,  which  presents  on  the  north-west  side 
only  a  plain  covered  with  mangroves,  washed  by  the  tide, — 
this  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  susceptible  of  culture.  Its 
highest  point  shows  a  vast  extinct  crater,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  filled  with  a  salt  and  muddy  water. 

On  an  elevated,  isolated  hillock,  joined  to  Pamanzi  by  a  Dzaoudzi. 
narrow  strip  of  land  entirely  covered  over  at  high  tide,  is 
situated  the  village  of  Dzaoudzi,  the  ancient  residence  of  a 
pacha.  This  village,  inhabited  at  first  by  some  Arabs,  now 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  European  population  of 
Mayotta,  the  garrison,  a  hospital  constructed  in  a  salubrious 
spot,  and  all  the  public  buildings  used  by  the  Government  and 
the  administration.  It  is  calculated  that  these  buildings  have 
cost  from  five  to  six  millions.  Dzaoudzi  is  the  capital  of  the 
island.  The  roadstead,  situated  on  the  north-east,  and  which 
is  called  Dzaoudzi,  is  of  good  anchor-hold;  it  has  eighty 
fathoms  depth,  sand  and  mud. 

The  peninsula  which  bears  this  name  is  situated  also  on  Mamout- 
the  shore,  opposite  Pamanzi.      It  has  been  chosen,  on  account 
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of  its  configuration,  for  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  town 
(a  project  worked  out  in  1844  and  taken  up  again  in  1863). 
There  is  a  supply  of  water,  containing  in  a  vaulted  basin  a 
reserve  of  50,000  litres  of  water.  The  product  of  the  springs 
which  supply  this  reservoir  is  six  or  seven  decalitres  per  second. 
Near  this  reservoir  flow  other  springs,  whose  united  products 
give  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  two  rivers  of 
M'sapere*  and  of  Koeni  yield  besides  to  this  country  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  water.  To  these  advantages  are  joined  easy 
access  by  ships  and  great  fertility  of  soil.  The  commandant 
of  the  colony  possesses  already  a  summer  residence  on  this 
spot,  more  salubrious  than  Dzaoudzi.  A  cistern  alone  furnishes 
Dzaoudzi  with  water,  and  this  water  is  not  of  good  quality. 
Therefore,  for  the  wants  of  the  population,  water  has  to  be 
fetched  at  Mayotta.  This  is  done  regularly  every  day  by 
means  of  two  launches.  But  the  inhabitants  are  rationed  as 
if  on  board  a  ship. 

In  1844  a  plan  was  formed  of  making  Dzaoudzi  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world  by  occupying  the 
Morne  aux  Indiens  and  the  Morne  Imrandol  by  fortifying 
Choa,  the  islands  Mougnamer,  Bougi,  Bandali,  etc.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  abandon  this  plan,  for  up  to  this  time  the 
importance  of  the  island  does  not  justify  the  expense  of  such 
works. 

The  Bay  of  Langoni  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  island,  as 
it  affords  to  vessels  excellent  anchorage,  a  spacious  roadstead, 
excellent  water,  wood  for  burning  and  for  masting  easily  made, 
and  fish  for  crews.  A  rivulet  falls  into  it,  obstructed  by  man- 
groves. 

Mayotta  has  over  N6sy-Be  the  advantage  of  a  magnificent 
harbour,  a  natural  port  to  put  into  for  all  ships  going  to  India 
by  the  Mozambique  Channel.  Its  very  situation,  sixty  leagues 
more  to  the  west,  allows  ships,  which  from  this  point  are  mak- 
ing for  Bombetock,  to  have  a  soldier's  wind :  the  distance  of 
the  two  islands  to  this  port  is  besides  nearly  equal. 

The  currents  round  the  island  vary  a  good  deal  in  strength 
and  in  direction  according  to  localities.  Nevertheless  their 
direction  is  nearly  always  that  of  the  shore  near  the  shore,  and 
that  of  the  reefs  near  the  reefs  ;  their  speed  is  sometimes  3-J- 
knots  in  the  channels.  The  flow  bears  towards  south-west  or 
west  according  to  its  position ;  the  ebb  bears  towards  the 
north-east    or    the    north   in   the    channels,   they   follow   the 
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direction  of  the  channels  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow  and  the 
end  of  the  ebb.  The  heat  is  less  overwhelming  at  Mayotta 
than  at  N6sy-Be.  During  the  day  the  sonth-east  wind  pre- 
vails, and  at  night  a  south-west  wind  which  meets  with  no 
obstacle.  As  they  come  from  the  sea  they  produce  a  relative 
lowering  of  temperature.  The  average  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  27°  C.  In  the  south  the  rains  are  more  abundant 
during  the  winter  than  they  are  in  the  east.  But  it  is  just 
the  contrary  in  the  fine  weather. 

The  population  comprehends   8794  individuals,  of  whom  Popula- 
5561    are   men    and    3233    women.      There   are    876    boys  tion' 
below  14,  and  852  girls.      In  1881  there  were  2   marriages, 
4   births,  and   22   deaths.      These   figures   only  refer   to   the 
European  population,  for  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  a  civil 
state. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  confided  to  a  com-  Govern- 
mandant,  assisted  by  a  head  of  interior  department  and  a  head  ^-n^d 
of  the  judicial  department.      Questions  relating  to  the  colony  tration. 
are  examined  by  a  council  of  administration  presided  over  by 
the  commandant,  and  composed  of  the  two  heads  of  depart- 
ment and  of  two  principal  inhabitants  chosen  by  the  head  of 
the  colony.     When  questions  relating  to  the  local  budget  or 
to  taxes  are  to  be  discussed,  the  council  of  administration  is 
completed  by  two  delegates  chosen  by  the  colonists. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  regulated  by  the  orders  Justice, 
of  6th  August  1847,  modified  by  the  decree  of  30th  January 
1852.  The  dispositions  of  this  Act,  as  regards  competency, 
have  been  further  modified  since  the  25th  October  1879.  The 
court  is  composed  of  only  one  magistrate  bearing  the  title  of 
judge-president.  A  registrar  is  attached  to  the  tribunal,  and 
fulfils  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  notary.  All  appeals 
and  crimes  are  judged  at  Eeunion. 

Legislation  is  the  same  as  at  Eeunion.  Legisla- 
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On  account  of  the  small  number  of  the  population,  there 
are  only  two  schools,  directed  by  teachers  belonging  to  the 
societies  of  the  Saint  Esprit  and  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Cluny. 
There  are  21  pupils  in  the  boys'  school  and  18  in  the  girls' 
school.  In  this  colony,  where  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
mussulmans,  the  children  do  not  readily  attend  school ;  they 
receive  instruction  (limited  to  reading  and  arithmetic)  from 
the  elders  of  each  family. 

Until  1851  the  spiritius  were  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship.  At  that  time  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Jesuits  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  the 
Madagascar  Mission.  In  1879  this  society  was  replaced  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Saint  Esprit. 

As  regards  public  works  attention  is  principally  turned  to 
the  necessity  for  constructing  houses  for  the  functionaries,  and 
for  keeping  in  order  the  roads  which  lead  to  the  principal 
establishments  of  the  colony.  The  extent  of  land  given  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  amounts  to  1625  hectares, 
and  to  other  less  important  cultures  1258.  The  colony  pro- 
duced in  1881:  3,512,000  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  120,000 
litres  of  rum,  5300  kilogrammes  of  coffee,  709,000  of  tobacco, 
160,000  of  maize,  182,000  of  manioc,  55,000  of  dried  vege- 
tables, and  9  8  0  of  vanilla. 

There  are  no  custom-house  duties.  In  1881  39  French 
vessels  (measuring  6500  tons)  and  8  3  foreign  vessels  (measuring 
4750  tons)  entered.  There  went  out  42  French  vessels  (carry- 
ing 5300  tons)  and  77  foreign  vessels  (measuring  4000  tons). 

The  island  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  metropolis 
by  means  of  a  monthly  line  of  French  steamers,  joining  the 
great  line  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  Marseilles,  Eeunion, 
Noamea.  An  English  monthly  line,  which  leaves  letters  at 
Zanzibar,  is  also  in  working,  but  it  is  rarely  made  use  of. 
There  are  four  post-offices,  the  principal  of  which  is  at 
Dzaoudzi.  Letters  are  daily  carried  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  island  by  foot-post. 

The  budget  of  the  navy  and  of  the  colonies  (service 
colonial)  comprehends  a  sum  of  228,742  francs  for  Mayotta. 
The  local  budget  comprehends  all  expenses  touching  the  in- 
terior working  of  the  colony.  It  is  fixed  by  the  commandant 
in  council.  It  amounts  in  receipts  and  expenses  to  241,000 
francs.  The  principal  receipts  are: — L'impot  foncier,  60,000 
francs;     l'impot    personnel,    30,000;     l'impot    des    patentes, 
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23,000;   les  droits  sur  les  rhums,   22,000.      The  metropolis 
makes  a  subsidy  of  50,000  francs  a  year  to  Mayotta. 

French  money  only  is  legal.      There   do   not  exist   any  Money, 
institutions  for  credit. 

There  are  no  garrisons.      A  military  hospital  is  situated  at  Military 
Dzaoudzi.      The  expenses  of  military  and  naval  administration 
are  borne  by  the  budget  of  the  Naval  and  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, excepting  those  of  the  hospital  and  barracks,  which  are 
defrayed  by  the  colony. 

2.  Comoro. 

"  Great  Comoro,  or  Comoro  (also  called  Angazicha)  is  the 
northernmost  as  well  as  the  largest  and  highest  island  of  the 
group,  its  dimensions  being  supposed  to  be  about  thirty-five 
miles  north  and  south  by  about  twelve  east  and  west.  It 
is  less  known  than  the  other  three,  and  even  its  form  is 
very  inaccurately  defined ;  the  slightness  of  our  knowledge  of 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  not  possessing  any  har- 
bour, nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  single  good  anchorage. 

"  Comoro,  unlike  Johanna  and  Mohilla,  is  not  under  the  independ- 
dominion  [of  a  single  sovereign,  but  is  divided  into  several  en  c  ie  s* 
districts,  which  each  acknowledge  an  independent  chief  or 
sultan;  these  petty  sovereignties  are  frequently  engaged  in 
war  with  each  other.  The  natives  are  a  fine  race,  and  of 
remarkable  stature;  they  appear  to  be  of  Arab  descent,  with 
an  intermixture  of  Madagascar  blood. 

"There  are  several  towns  on  the  coasts  of  the  island,  of  Principal 
which  the  principal  are  Maroni  and  Itzanda  on  the  west  side  towns' 
of  the  island,  and  Mouchamouli  at  the  north-west  extremity. 
Maroni  Bay  is  in  11°  40'  44"  S.  lat.     The  town  of  Maroni  is  Maroni. 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay ;  it  is  large,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall ;  the  huts  are  generally  detached  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  dirty.     Besides  the  huts  there  are  several  substantial  stone 
buildings.     The  sultan  of  Maroni  is  the  chief  of  most  influence 
in  Comoro,  although  I  believe  the  district  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity is  not  large.     Supplies  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  particularly 
cattle,  which  are  exported  to  the  other  Comoro  islands.     Water, 
however,  is  very  scarce  all  over  the  island.      Itzanda  Bay  and  itzanda. 
town  are  about  three  miles  northward  of  Maroni,  the  two  bays 
being   somewhat   similar.      Itzanda   is   governed  by  an   inde- 
pendent chief,  who  does  not,  however,  possess  any  importance. 
The  town  is  walled  in  like  Maroni,  and  is  of  about  the  same  size. 
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"  Comoro  Mountain  is  situated  at  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  its  highest  part  being  about  eight  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity.  The  mean  of  my  observations  gave  its 
height  to  be  8526  feet.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is 
smooth  and  dome-shaped,  rising  so  evenly  from  the  sea  on  its 
south  side  as  to  give  a  deceptive  idea  of  its  altitude  when 
close  to.  Its  stupendous  height  will  show  better  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  miles,  and  in  clear  weather  it 
may  be  seen  at  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  upper  part 
is  generally  obscured  by  clouds,  which  occasionally  roll 
away,  disclosing  the  smooth,  dark  summit  at  an  unlooked-for 
height,  somewhat  similar  to  Lord  Dufferin's  description  of 
Jan  Mayen.  This  mountain  is  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  absence  of  any  land  of  equal  height  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa,  and  also  on  account  of  its  being  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  world,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  island. 
Nevertheless  it  has  remained,  I  believe,  to  this  day  unnoticed 
by  geographers  in  their  comparative  tables  of  mountains. 
Comoro  Mountain,  and  indeed  the  whole  island,  is  volcanic ; 
an  eruption  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  the  year  1830,  and 
again  in  1855.  In  this  latter  eruption  the  lava  issued  from 
several  old  places,  and  also  on  the  more  eastern  part  of  the 
island ;  it  then  had  the  effect  of  driving  several  dhows  (native 
vessels)  on  shore  and  of  casting  a  great  quantity  of  fish  upon 
the  coasts.  Another  eruption  took  place  in  1858,  on  which 
occasion  the  lava  flowed  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain  into 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  between  the  towns  of  Maroni  and 
Itzanda,  which,  being  only  three  miles  apart,  thus  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  We  saw  on  our  visit  in  1861  the  last- 
ing effects  of  this  eruption :  all  trace  of  vegetation  was 
destroyed  where  the  stream  of  lava  had  passed,  and  a  project- 
ing black  point  of  scorious  lava,  which  previously  had  no 
existence,  had  been  formed  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
Maroni.1 

"At  the  south-west  point  of  Comoro  ignited  sulphurous 
vapours  are  said  frequently  to  issue  from  the  crevices  in  the 
ground,  showing  lights  at  night  to  vessels  when  passing  close. 
The  popular  belief  among  the  natives  is  that  this  part  of  the 
island  is  inhabited  by  devils,  and  they  will  on  no  account 
venture  in  the  vicinity  at  night"  (De  Horsey). 

1  See  plan,  Maroni,  Chart  2762. 
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3.  Mohilla. 

"  Mohilla  is  the  smallest  and  least  elevated  of  the  Comoro 
Islands,  being  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  and  south-east 
by  seven  or  eight  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  not  including 
some  small  islands  at  the  south-west  end  which  extend  rather 
more  than  three  miles  from  shore.  It  is  about  1900  feet 
high ;  on  the  east  side  the  land  is  low  near  the  sea,  rising 
gently  to  the  mountainous  ridge  running  along  the  middle  of 
the  island,  which  has  no  peaks,  and  appears  capable  of  culti- 
vation to  its  summit.  It  is  well  wooded,  the  hills  being 
covered  with  trees  to  the  very  top. 

"  Mohilla  is  at  present  governed  by  an  independent  queen,  Govem- 
who  is  a  niece  of  Eadama  I.  of  Madagascar,  and  was  educated  ment- 
by  the  French.      She  is  married  to  a  Zanzibar  Arab  of  low  caste. 

"  There  are  two  principal  towns  in  the  island,  viz.  Douany  Towns. 
and  Numa  Choa.1  Douany  is  a  brown,  dull-looking,  walled 
town  close  to  the  beach,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  north- 
east extremity  of  Mohilla ;  it  has  a  solid  rampart  or  platform 
for  a  battery  of  guns  along  its  sea-face.  The  queen's  house  is 
near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town,  facing  the  beach,  and 
has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  casemated  barrack.  It  is  in 
12°  17'  43"  S.  lat.  and  43°  46'  42"  E.  long. 

"  The  natives  are  a  peaceably- disposed  people,  very  similar  inhabit- 
to  those  of  Johanna.     The  population  is  not  large.     The  island  ants* 
is    very   fertile;  coffee    and    spice-trees   grow    luxuriantly  in 
a  plantation  belonging  to  the  queen ;  cocoa-nuts  also  abound. 
Cattle  are  good  and  cheap  "  (Be  Horsey). 

4.  Johanna.2 

*  Johanna  is  next  to  Comoro  in  size  and  in  height,  but  far 
surpasses  it  in  beauty  and  fertility.  In  form  it  is  triangular, 
the  east  side  running  about  north  and  south,  and  the  north 
side  forming  a  deep  bay,  in  which  is  situated  the  town.  As 
seen  from  the  westward,  it  has  been  aptly  compared  by 
Captain  Nolloth  to  a  schoolboy's  comparative  view  of  the 
mountains  of  the  world,  being  a  succession  of  peaks,  one 
rising  behind  the  other,  and  all,  including  Johanna  Peak, 
being  wooded  to  the  top. 

1  See  plan,  Numa  Choa  anchorage,  Chart  2762. 

2  See  Chart  2742,  Johanna  Road,  Pomony  Harbour. 
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Town. 


"The  island  is  governed  by  an  independent  sultan,  who 
resides  at  the  town  on  the  north  side.  The  natives  are 
hospitable  and  well-disposed,  particularly  to  Englishmen, 
whom  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  their 
protectors  and  advisers  when  in  difficulty.  They  are  of  Arab 
origin,  but  the  lower  orders  are  much  intermixed  with  the 
African  race.  The  slavery  is  of  a  very  mild  and  domestic 
form,  the  authority  of  masters  over  their  slaves  being  in  many 
cases  almost  nominal.  The  population  in  1862  did  not 
probably  exceed  10,000  souls,  including  slaves,  and  of  that 
number  probably  a  tenth  were  carried  off  in  the  same  year  by 
cholera,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  Mauritius. 

"The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  the  shores  being 
nearly  everywhere  free  from  mangrove  swamps.  The  cruisers 
on  this  station  consider  this  island  a  sanitarium  as  compared 
with  the  other  parts  of  East  Africa. 

"  Johanna  Peak,  from  the  mean  of  my  observations,  is 
5177  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  in  about  12°  14'  17"  S.  lat. 
and  44°  27'  34"  E.  long.,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  being 
about  five  horizontal  miles  from  Pomony  and  three  from 
Johanna  town.  This  peak  is  of  conical  form,  and  probably 
a  thousand  feet  higher  than  any  of  the  other  ones  which 
surround  it.  Except  in  the  early  morning,  it  is  rarely  to  be 
seen,  being  obscured  by  clouds.  Erom  the  peak  a  spur 
of  mountainous  land  projects  towards  each  of  the  three  ends 
of  the  island.  Johanna  is,  like  the  other  Comoros,  volcanic, 
but  not  actively  so  now  ;  the  traces  of  former  eruptions  are 
very  distinct  close  outside  the  town  of  Johanna,  where  vast 
accumulations  of  cinder  may  be  observed  cropping  out  on  the 
roadside. 

"  There  is  a  lake,  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountains  at  the  back  of 
Pomony.  Eour  of  H.M.S.  '  Brisk's '  officers  ascended  with 
some  difficulty  to  this  lake,  but  had  not  the  means  of  cor- 
roborating the  native  report  of  its  being  fathomless.  The 
Johanna  men  hold  this  lake  in  superstitious  dread,  and  affirm 
that  there  are  porcupines,  alligators,  and  extraordinary  birds 
without  wings  in  its  vicinity. 

"Johanna  Town,  also  called  Moussamoudow,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Saddle  Island,  and  about  six  and  a  half  from  the 
north-east    point. 


The  south-west  angle  of  the   town  is  in 
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12°  9'  50"  S.  lat.  and  44°  25'  51"  E.  long.  The  town,  which 
is  on  low  ground  close  to  the  sea,  is  substantially  built  of 
stone  with  very  narrow  winding  streets,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall ;  it  is  overlooked  by  a  dilapidated  fort  or  citadel,  on  a 
height  immediately  behind  it.  The  English  consulate  is  a 
detached  building  close  to  the  beach,  about  300  yards  to  the 
westward  of  the  town. 

"  Pomony  Harbour  is  formed  by  coral  reefs,  and  situated  Pomony 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Johanna,  about  eight  miles  from  ar  our' 
its  southern  extremity,  and  about  twelve  from  Saddle 
Island.  This  harbour  is  very  small,  but  has  good  depths 
of  water,  and  forms  a  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  not  exceed- 
ing 200  feet  in  length;  at  low  water  the  surrounding  reefs 
become  dry,  and  the  harbour  then  resembles  a  dock. 

"  The  exports  and  imports  in  1856  were  estimated  at  under  Trade. 
£10,000  a  year,  of  which  full  half  is  accounted  for  by  the 
produce  of  a  sugar-estate  at  Pomony,  the  property  of  H.M. 
consul  of  these  islands.  There  is  not  much  land  suited  for 
the  growth  of  sugar  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  island,  but  what  has  been  produced  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Coffee  has  but  lately  been  cultivated ;  the  climate 
and  soil  are  well  adapted  for  it.  The  ship  arrivals  amounted 
to  fifty  or  sixty  a  year,  principally  whalers  touching  for 
refreshments.  These  vessels  are  charged  15  dollars  a  year  for 
recruiting  and  watering  as  often  as  they  please ;  other  mer- 
chant-vessels touching  here  pay  10  dollars  port  dues.  Sup- 
plies are  plentiful  at  Johanna ;  the  small  hump-backed  cattle, 
similar  to  those  of  Aden,  are  of  excellent  quality,  at  a  cost  of 
10  to  15  dollars  a  head.  Fowls  are  also  small  but  cheap. 
Sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  also  fruits  and  other 
refreshments  are  abundant.  A  small  supply  of  provisions  and 
coal  is  kept  at  Pomony  for  the  use  of  H.M.  ships  in  the 
Mozambique  "  (JDe  Horsey). 

Computed  real  value  of  total  imports  into  Mauritius  from 
Johanna : — 


1872 

£15,429 

1877 

".  £29,326 

1873 

13,055 

1878 

29,747 

1874 

15,052 

1879 

24,999 

1875 

1880 

10,002 

1876 

15,849 

1881 

35,964 
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".  .  .    Urbem  et  fines  et  litora  gentis 
Diver  si  explorant." 

{JEncidoS)  lib.  vii.  149.) 

Inland  communications — Modes  of  travelling — Rate  and  distance  accomplished 
by  native  bearers. 

Routes.  —  (1)  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo — (2)  Antananarivo  to  Mojanga — (3) 
Bembatoka  Bay  to  Antananarivo — (4)  Antananarivo  via  Antongodrahoja  to 
Mojanga — (5)  Antongodrahoja  to  Amparafaravola — (6)  Antananarivo  to  the 
West  Coast — (7)  Antananarivo  to  Lake  Alaotra  and  Antsihanaka — (8)  An- 
tananarivo to  Fianarantsoa — (9)  Routes  in  Tanala,  Bara,  Taimoro,  and 
Taiskka — (10)  Tamatave  to  the  South — (11)  Mahanoro  to  Antananarivo — 
(12)  South-west  coast,  St.  Augustine's  Bay  ;  Tullear  (Tolia)  to  Salobe — (13) 
Tamatave  to  the  North  ;  Antongil  Bay — (14)  Ambatondrazaka  to  Fenoarivo — 
(15)  Routes  from  Ngontsy — (16)  Routes  from  Vohemaro. 

Appendix — List  of  authorities  and  travellers  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  by 
M.  Grandidier. 

-(1)  Inland  communications  of  Madagascar. 

(2)  Sketch  map  of  the  route  from  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo  according  to 
M.  Grandidier  and  Dr.  Mullens. 

(3)  M.  Grandidier's  routes  in  Madagascar. 


Want  of 
roads. 


Govern- 
ment run- 
ners. 


Means  of  Communication — Inland. 

There  are  no  roads,  properly  so  called,  in  Madagascar,  but 
merely  tracks  and  beaten  paths,  which  can  be  traversed  by 
men  and  cattle,  but,  except  on  level  plains,  are  impracticable  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  The  byways,  again,  are  not  always  prac- 
ticable for  ordinary  pedestrian  traffic,  but  the  trained  runners 
and  native  bearers  of  Madagascar  accomplish  their  journeys 
over  ground  which  would  impede,  if  not  stop  altogether,  the 
march  of  European  troops. 

"  The  Malagasy,"  writes  Sibree,1  "  are  accustomed  to  travel 
long  distances  on  foot ;  and  the  men  who  are  employed  by  the 
Government  to  take  letters  and  despatches  to  distant  places 

1  The  Great  African  Island,  pp.  174,  175. 
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have  wonderful  powers  of  speed  and  endurance.  Some  of  them 
have  been  known  to  travel  from  the  capital  to  Tamatave  on 
the  east  coast,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  in  four  days, 
this  journey  being  performed  over  rough  and  rocky  hills,  long 
descents  and  ascents  slippery  with  mud,  rapid  streams  without 
bridges,  dense  forests  and  deep  sloughs,  through  which  it  is 
impossible  to  move  rapidly.1  The  endurance  of  most  of  the 
bearers  also  is  no  less  remarkable.  These  are  mostly  young 
men,  who  begin  to  carry  their  master's  children  while  they  are 
still  mere  lads.  Thus  they  get  innred  to  such  work  almost 
from  childhood,  and  although  there  are  few  middle-aged  men 
who  can  keep  up  the  pace  necessary  for  carrying  people,  yet 
many  retain  strength  and  endurance  enough  for  carrying  bur- 
dens until  they  are  quite  old  and  gray-headed. 

"  The  national  carriage  of  Madagascar  is  the  filanjana  Filanjana 
or  fitakona,  as  it  is  called  on  some  parts  of  the  coast.  This  kona.a" 
consists  of  a  couple  of  light  poles  of  tough  wood  about  seven 
feet  long,  and  kept  together  by  iron  rods  with  nuts  and  screws  ; 
on  the  hindmost  of  these,  and  from  the  poles,  is  fixed  an  iron- 
framed  seat,  covered  with  leather  and  stuffed,  having  a  back 
against  which  one  can  lean.  To  this  many  add  a  piece  of  wood 
suspended  by  straps  as  a  foot-rest,  and  leather  pockets  at  the 
side  and  back  for  carrying  small  articles.  There  is  no  cover, 
but  a  stout  sunshade  is  strapped  to  one  pole,  and  a  piece  of 
waterproof  sheeting  as  an  apron  for  wet  weather,  to  the  other ; 
and  thus  equipped,  one  is  prepared  to  explore  Madagascar  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west;  and  in  such  a  con- 
veyance has  the  writer  travelled  many,  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
either  in  the  regular  visitation  of  his  district  or  in  making 
extensive  journeys  in  various  directions  from  the  central 
province. 

"  The  filanjana  just  described  is  a  gentleman's  palanquin ;  Ladies' 
the  one  used  by  ladies  is  usually  a  kind  of  oblong  basket  made  pa  anqum# 
of  platted  sheepskin,  and  borne  on  poles  of  the  light  and  strong 
midrib  of  the  extremely  long  leaf  of  the  rofla  palm.  For 
long  journeys  these  are  usually  fitted  with  a  covering  of  strong 
cloth  on  a  light  iron  framework,  often  with  mosquito  netting 
to  keep  out  the  various  insect  plagues  which  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Both  kinds  of  palanquin  are  carried  in  the  same 
way  by  four  stout  bearers,  or,  as  they  are  called,  maromita,  a 

1  The  Government  messengers,  called  Tslmandb,  have  been  known  to  do  the 
journey  in  less  than  three  days  (/.  Richardson,  L.M.S.) 
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corruption  of  the  French  marmiton,  which  some  travellers  have 
confounded  with  a  Malagasy  word.  Every  few  minutes  they 
change  the  pole  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  keeping  up  a 
short  trot  at  a  pace,  on  tolerably  level  ground,  of  about  six 
miles  an  hour ;  and  when  the  men  are  properly  trained  the 
motion  is  much  more  smooth  and  pleasant  than  might  be  sup- 
posed possible.  If  taking  a  journey  beyond  an  hour's  duration, 
it  is  usual  to  have  six  men,  the  extra  two  relieving  the  others 
every  few  minutes ;  but  if  out  for  a  longer  time,  or  a  day's 
journey,  eight  men  are  employed  so  as  to  have  a  double  set, 
who  relieve  each  other  at  frequent  intervals.  This  they  do 
without  stopping,  the  '  leaders '  running  under  the  poles,  and 
taking  them  from  their  companions  while  going  at  full  speed. 
The  day's  "  From  six  to  seven  hours  is   an  ordinary  day's  journey, 

journey.  although  the  bearers  will  frequently  go  eight  or  nine  hours 
without  much  apparent  inconvenience ;  and  a  good  set  of  men 
will  continue  at  such  work  pretty  nearly  every  day  throughout 
a  journey  which  may  take  two  or  three  or  four  months.  The 
pay  for  each  man  is  about  6d.  a  day,  with  2d.  for  food ;  but, 
although  this  seems  small  for  each  bearer,  one  is  obliged  to 
take  so  many  men  in  addition  to  carry  necessary  articles  that 
one  cannot  undertake  a  long  journey  without  at  least  eight  to 
a  dozen  men  in  addition  to  the  personal  bearers.  There  are  no 
hotels  in  Madagascar,  and  so  bed  and  bedding  must  be  taken ; 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  no  inhabitants,  so  a 
tent  must  be  carried  ;  and  although  rice  and  fowls  are  generally 
to  be  obtained  everywhere,  yet  tea  and  coffee,  bread  and  flour, 
preserved  meats,  and  other  provisions,  are  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  the  produce  of  the  country.  And,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  plates  and  dishes  and  cooking  apparatus, 
necessary  change  of  clothes,  books  for  distribution,  etc.,  all  help 
to  swell  the  list  of  articles  to  be  carried  about  with  one  on  a 
journey  of  any  extent.  The  bearers  of  luggage  have  no  change 
with  others.  Light  packages  are  borne  by  a  man  on  a  pole, 
the  weight  at  each  end  balancing  the  other,  while  boxes  and 
heavier  articles  are  borne  by  two  men,  or  more,  according  to 
Long  their  bulk  and  weight.     And  so,  with  a  company  of  a  score  of 

men,  more  or  less,  long  journeys  of  several  weeks  in  duration 
are  continually  being  made ;  and,  as  a  rule,  these  Malagasy 
bearers  are  good-tempered  and  willing,  easily  managed  by  a 
little  tact  and  kindness,  and  made  happy  after  any  extraordinary 
exertion  by  a  gift  of  some  beef,  over  which  they  make  merry 
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as  they  surround  their  cooking  fires  in  the  evening,  and  soon 
forget  the  toils  of  the  day's  march  in  feasting  and  jollity. 

"  The  luggage-bearers  are  looked  upon  as  something  inferior  Shoulders 
to  those  who  carry  people,  for  these  latter  have  to  be  more 
agile  and  active,  to  go  at  a  greater  speed,  and  the  whole  set 
must  be  able  to  keep  step  and  pace  well  with  each  other.  In 
many  of  the  luggage-bearers,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
tribe  called  Bezanozano,  who  are  constantly  carrying  burdens 
to  and  from  the  coast,  a  curious  bunch  or  callosity  may  be 
observed  on  the  shoulders,  a  provision  of  nature  by  which  a 
sort  of  natural  cushion  is  gradually  formed,  protecting  the 
collar-bone  from  any  concussion,  and  the  skin  from  abrasion. 

"  Animals  are,  however,  used  to  some  extent  for  riding  by 
the  Malagasy.  Oxen  are  often  saddled  and  bridled,  and,  having 
had  their  horns  and  tails  cut  short,  are  ridden  at  a  short 
shuffling  pace,  often  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  canter.  During 
the  last  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  horses  have  been 
imported  into  the  country.  Many  of  these  are  Pegu  ponies,  Pegu 
which  are  hardy  and  sure-footed,  soon  adapting  themselves  to  Pome3, 
the  rough  paths  and  rocky  ascents,  up  and  down  which  they 
must  often  climb,  more  like  a  goat  than  a  horse.  Many  of  the 
natives  are  bold  and  daring  riders,  and  about  three  years  ago 
the  queen  gave  orders  that  all  officers  above  a  certain  rank 
must  be  on  horseback  when  escorting  her  in  public,  so  that  a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  the  practice  of  horse-riding.  Only  Absence 
twice  have  I  seen  a  wheeled  vehicle  in  Madagascar ;  one  of 
these  was  a  small  carriage  belonging  to  the  queen,  but  which 
was  carried  by  men,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  horses  ;  and  the 
other  was  an  English  cart,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  one  of  a 
small  number  lately  introduced  by  foreign  traders,  and  used  to 
convey  produce  along  the  grassy  plains  of  the  eastern  coasts." 
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CHAP. 


EOUTES. 

Route  No.  1. — (a.)  Tamatave  t0  Antananarivo. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Distances  in 

Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Total. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Betsimisaraka. 

Tamatave,  18°  10'  6" 
S.  lat,  49°  28'  30" 
E.  long. 


Tamatave. 

Anjblokafa 

River  Ivbndrona 
Halt.     Embarkation. 


Lake  Ndsy-  Ve . 
Carry  forward 


First  day's  march,  Tamatave  to  Tranomaro. 

From  Tamatave  the  line  of  the  east  coast 
is  followed  southward.  This  coast- line 
is  very  straight,  and  as  a  rule,  for  Z\ 
miles  inland  it  consists  of  a  bed  of 
sand,  thrown  up  by  the  rough  surf  pro- 
duced by  the  prevailing  south-east  winds  ; 
hence  the  absence  of  harbours  and  the 
dangerous  open  roadsteads  which  prevent 
easy  communication  by  sea  along  the  coast. 
This  long  line  of  sandbank  has  formed  bars 
across  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  rivers 
which  drain  the  eastern  watershed  some 
60  miles  inland,  and  this  has  caused  the 
formation  of  a  series  of  coast -lakes  or 
lagoons  extending  about  400  miles  in  length, 
and  here  and  there  communicating  with 
the  sea.  Thus  a  line  of  inland  water  com- 
munication is  formed  along  which  boats 
can  travel,  the  intervals  over  which  they 
must  pass  by  land  being  few  and  unim- 
portant. The  track  generally  taken  is  along 
these  sandbanks  between  the  sea  and  the 
lagoon. 

Leaving  Tamatave,  the  track  leads  over  a 
sandy  plain  presenting  occasionally  long 
lines  of  sandbanks  running  parallel  with 
the  ocean,  and  passing  through  patches  of 
wood,  of  Casuarina,  various  palms,  and 
Pandanus.  Afterwards  the  country  is 
more  wooded,  until  in  two  hours  Anjolo- 
kafa  is  reached,  a  straggling  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ivondrona,  9  miles  from 
Tamatave,  on  a  tongue  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  river.  A  long  halt  is  here 
necessary  for  embarkation  in  canoes  made 
out  of  a  single  tree  (generally  Inophyllum), 
some  very  large,  with  bottoms  as  round 
as  a  barrel.  They  are  from  30  to 
40  feet  long,  and  4  feet  in  breadth  and 
depth.  After  a  short  journey  by  water  a 
landing  is  effected  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
N6sy-Ve,  and  the  journey  is  continued  from 
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Tamatave. 

Brought  forward    . 

Landing.  Kanomany 

Ambbdinislny,      lit., 

"  at   the  bottom  of 

the  water-pot." 


11 


Ambdlatambaka 

(Anavariana.) 

Trdnomdro 


Day's  journey 
Betsiniisaraka. 


TslangaUra 


Tdnifbtsy 
Ampdnirdno    . 

Lake  Ampdndranity 
Lake  Aloplaiia 


Andrdnonkbditra 


Manabka 
Lake  Irdngy    . 
(Ampdribi.) 
Atdkaldmpona 
(River      Andrdnom- 

pdndrana.) 
(Lake  Antbby.) 
Pdntomdizina  . 


Carry  forward 


10 


30 


11 


30 


First  day's  march — continued. 

Ranomany  past  Ambodinisiny  (famous  for 
the  remains  of  an  old  jar  of  large  dimen- 
sions to  which  superstitious  veneration 
attaches),  through  clumps  of  trees,  grassy 
undulations,  Pandanus,  and  bushes  grow- 
ing in  sandy  soil,  and  remains  of  dead 
forest  trees.  Ground  near  the  lake 
marshy  ;  the  best  travelling  on  margin  of 
the  shore  of  the  ocean.  All  this  is  a 
country  permeated  with  miasma  during  the 
wet  season. 

Three  hours  from  the  Ivondrona  river  the 
small  village  of  Ambalatambaka  is  reached, 
but  few  supplies  are  obtainable,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  push  on  to  Tranomaro,1  where 
rice  is  (or  used  to  be)  obtainable,  as  well 
as  manioc  for  the  bearers.  At  Tranomaro 
there  are  only  two  dozen  houses — no  sup- 
plies. 

N.B. — The  distance  measured  on  map  from 
Tamatave  to  Tranomaro  (nautical  survey 
and  Dr.  Mullens's  map)  is  27  statute  miles. 
At  about  4  miles  distant  out  at  sea  along 
this  coast  are  dangerous  reefs,  the  larger 
named  Fong  Islands. 

Second  day's  march,  Trdnomdro  to  Vdvbny. 

The  track  still  keeps  southward,  skirting  the 
seashore,  with  rich  vegetation  on  both 
sides  of  the  lagoon,  and  extending  to  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  coast-line.  Pass 
Tsiangaitra,  a  few  huts.  Plenty  of 
cattle  are  met  with,  herds  on  their  way 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast  for  embarka- 
tion at  Tamatave,  and  kraals  for  herding 
them  are  frequent. 

Turning  out  of  the  forest  at  Tanifotsy  and 
crossing  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  Ampanirano 
is  reached,  a  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ampandranity,  whence  the  road  lies  be- 
tween another  narrow  lagoon,  Lake  Alopi- 
ana.  These  so-called  lakes  are  only  differ- 
ent names  given  to  so  many  reaches  or 
widenings  of  the  narrow  lagoon,  which 
is  almost  continuous.  At  some  8  or  9 
miles  a  collection  of  wretched  cottages 
(Andranonkoditra),  on  a  high  bank  of 
sand,  is  reached.  (Ellis  puts  Andran- 
onkoditra at  18  miles  from  Tranomaro?) 
Opposite,  across  Lake  Irangy,  is  Manaoka, 
a  Government  station  with  lapa  and  flag- 
staff, etc.  Thick  Pandanus  groves  are 
traversed  as  far  as  Atakalampona,  and  thick 
woods  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Irangy,  in 
which  are  plenty  of  lemurs,  till  the  hamlet 
of  Pantomaizina  is  reached.  Sago  palms 
are  now  noticeable.  Still  lagoon,  marsh, 
wood,    and     sandbanks    alternate,     until 


1  In  Colonel  Middleton's  Report  (1861)  the  distance  from  Tamatave  to  Tranomaro  is  put  at 
21  miles.    It  must  be  considerably  more  than  that  distance  even  as  the  crow  flies. 
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continued. 

Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Betsimasaraka. 

Second  day's  march — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

14 

30 

marching  along  the  outer  bank  of  Lakes 

Lake  Andrasbamdsa 

Andrasoamasa  and  Basoabe,  the  Govern- 

Lake Rasbabe  . 

ment  port  of  Vavony  is  arrived  at  on  the 

V&vbny   . 

9 

western  side  of  the  lake.  A  black  shining 
micaceous  sand  is  here  collected  and  used 
as  blotting-paper  at  the  capital  (or  was 
used  so  formerly). 

Day's  journey 

23 

Tranomaro  to  Vavony  measured  on  map  as 
the  crow  flies  is  15  miles.     Total  distance 

Total  . 

53 

from  Tamatave,  42  miles. 
Third  day's  march,  Vdvbny  to  Andevoranty. 

Betanimena. 

From  Vavony  a  boat  voyage  is  practicable 

Lake  Imoasa     . 

along  a  reach  named  Lake  Imoasa,  but  it 
is  usual  for  the  bearers  to  take  the  baggage 

(Ambila.) 

by  land.  There  is  an  opening  from  the 
lake  to  the  sea  at  6  miles;  and  at  10  miles, 
either  by  land  or  water,  the  small  hamlet  of 

Anddvakamenardna 

10 

Andavakamenarana.  The  nature  of  all  the 
country  along  these  lagoons  is  slightly 
diversified  by  wooded  or  partially  cleared 
undulating  soil  of  sand  and  debris.  More 
lagoon,  which  opens  out  into  a  broad  and 

Lake  Rdnomalnty     . 

irregular  estuary,  Lake  Banomainty,  at  the 

River  Iharoka  or  Jark 

mouth  of  the  Iharoka  river  (put  down  in 
Admiralty  chart  as  the  river  Jark).  On 
the  spit  of  sand,  an  elevated  portion  of  the 
river  bar,  is  the  village  and  Government 
station. 

Andevoranty    . 

9 

Vavony  to  Andevoranty  as  the  crow  flies  is 

Day's  journey 

19 

14  miles. 

Andevordnty,  18°  56'  lat,  49°  9'  50"  long. 

Total  . 

72 

Fourth  day's  march,  Andevoranty  to 
Ranomafana. 

The  track,  which  has  hitherto  been  south  by 
west,  closely  following  the  line  of  the  sea- 
coast,  now  turns  abruptly  almost  at  right 
angles  away  from  the  shore,  and  heads  in- 
land nearly  due  west  in  the  direction  of  the 
capital.      It   is   necessary   to   proceed   in 

River  Iharoka  . 

canoes  up  the  river  Iharoka,  which  is  here 
about  200  yards  wide,  with  a  current  about 
3  miles  an  hour.  In  the  rainy  season  a 
large  volume  of  water  must  flow  down  at 
a  much  greater  speed.     The  banks  are  flat 

{Marovata.) 

for  the  first  2  or  3  miles  when  they  are 

(Betrasina. ) 

found  steeper,  and  after  two  hours'  journey 

( Tdnimdndry. ) 

the  roots  of  the  first  hills  are  reached,  and 

{Mdramandia.) 

the  river  contracts  to  100  yards  with  a 
stronger  stream,  and  becomes  winding  as 
higher  levels  are  reached. 

Carry  forward 

Several  small  villages  are  passed  on  the  right 

72 
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Betanimena. 

Brought  forward    . 
Junction     of    stream 
with  river 


Marbmby . 
Ambbhibohdzo  . 

Land  at  Marbmby 


Mdnambbnitra . 


Hot  springs 

Rdnomafdna     . 
("  Hot  water.") 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Ambdtohardnana 


River  Farimbongy 


Carry  forward 


72 


22 


94 


94 


Fourth  day's  march — continued. 

on  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  6  miles 
the  main  river  is  left,  and  the  canoes  turn 
up  into  a  smaller  stream  south-west,  with  a 
current  of  4  miles  an  hour.  Hence  it  takes 
four  hours  to  paddle  up  to  a  small  village, 
Maromby,  having  passed  by  Ambohibohazo, 
a  considerable  place  and  a  Government 
station.     Tobacco,  sugar-cane. 

Landing  at  Maromby,  where  some  coffee 
plantations  exist,  the  inland  journey  com- 
mences, and  a  totally  different  country  is 
traversed — the  change  of  vegetation  and 
soil  being  very  apparent,  whilst,  instead  of 
easy  marching  over  almost  level  sand  and 
firm  turf,  there  is  now  a  series  of  clay  hills 
intersected  by  small  streams  with  marsh 
and  swamps  between.  The  rdvindla 
{Urania),  bamboo,  and  the  rofia  palm 
(Sagus  rofia)  abound.  The  country  is 
desolate  and  little  inhabited.  Rice  is  gen- 
erally cultivated  in  this  district.  The 
country  rises  gradually,  till  at  about  150 
feet  elevation  the  village  of  Manambo- 
nitra  stands,  well  situated,  with  patches  of 
sugar-cane,  banana  trees,  tobacco,  and  rice 
grounds  interspersed  where  not  cultivated 
with  ErythrinHs  (cock  and  hen  or  Cape 
Coral  trees)  and  candle-nut  trees  (Aleurites). 
Another  6  miles  through  similar  country, 
always  rising,  until  at  an  elevation  of  245 
feet,  after  passing  several  clear  streams 
with  tropical  vegetation,  the  hot  springs 
and  village  of  Ranomafana  are  found. 

Distance  direct  of  Ranomafana  from  Ande- 
voranty  by  map  11  miles. 


•     Fifth  day's  march,  Rdnomafdna  to 
Ampdsimbe'. 

Leaving  Ranomafana  the  country  traversed 
has  many  beauties,  and  amidst  a  fine 
amphitheatre  of  hills  there  rise  several 
lofty  cones.  The  streams,  of  which  several 
are  crossed,  run  deep  and  strong  over  beds 
of  quartz  pebbles.  The  traveller's  tree 
grows  in  enormous  numbers,  and  large 
patches  of  rich  black  soil  appear  amidst 
the  general  masses  of  red  clay. 

The  course  of  the  track  is  very  tortuous  and 
follows  pretty  nearly  the  course  of  the 
Farimbongy,  whose  waters  present  a  suc- 
cession of  deep  pools,  cascades,  and  small 
rapids.  The  track  ascends  and  descends 
over  most  slippery  and  steep  ground,  until 
after  three  hours  Ambatoeranana  (595  feet 
elevation)  is  arrived  at,  and  after  similar 
travelling  Mahela  is  reached,  on  a  stream, 
either  the  Farimbongy  or  a  smaller  tribu- 
tary of  it ;  all  the  waters  which  are  so 
often  crossed  and  recrossed  finding  their 
way  into  the  Iharoka,  in  a  broad  and  rapid 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Betanimena. 
Brought  forward 


Tariiankbva 
Signal  station 


River  Mahela  . 
Mahela 


Station  on  ridge 


Ampasimbe" 
("  at  much  sand  ") , 
Day's  journey     , 

Total  . 


Mdrozivongy  or 
Mdrozevo 


Beforona 


Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 


14 


Total. 


94 


15 


109 


109 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Fifth  day's  march — continued. 

stream.  West  of  Ambatoeranana,  and 
ascending  a  spur  of  the  confronting  ridge  up 
to  an  elevation  of  at  least  1000  feet,  a  good 
view  is  obtained  to  the  eastward  back  to 
Andevoranty,  and  the  site  offers  a  favour- 
able signalling  station.  Its  name  is  Tani- 
ankova  ("the  weeping  place  of  the 
Hovas").1  From  hence  the  sea  and  the 
houses  of  Andevoranty  (15  miles  only  as 
the  crow  flies)  are  distinctly  visible.  Sur- 
mounting this  hill  a  descent  is  made  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mahela,  here  30  yards 
wide  and  4  feet  deep.  Village  on  the  left 
bank  of  same  name.  Crossing  this  river 
another  lofty  ridge  has  to  be  crossed,  and 
here  on  the  summit  a  Hova  guard  is  sta- 
tioned. More  up-and-down  marching  over 
difficult  ground  and  a  halt  is  made  for  the 
night  at  Ampasimbe,  at  an  elevation  of 
1055  feet ;  the  village  is  situated  in  a 
broad  amphitheatre,  the  sides  of  the  hills 
being  densely  wooded,  but  the  larger  tim- 
ber has  been  felled. 
Ampasimbe  is  marked  on  Mullens's  map  as 
only  8  miles  west  of  Ranomafana  direct. 
By  the  circuitous  routes  and  difficult  road 
it  is  double  that  distance. 

Sixth  day's  inarch,  Ampasimbe"  to 
Befbrona. 

The  journey  is  most  wearisome,  continually 
ascending  and  descending  over  ridges  and 
terraces,  the  track  mostly  leading  along 
the  spurs  and  round  the  shoulders  of 
ravines  between  them.  These  numerous 
ridges  are  all  higher  and  higher,  and  slope 
out  from  the  mighty  wall  of  rock  which 
marks  the  upheaval  of  the  elevated  plat- 
eaux farther  inland.  The  highest  ridge 
crossed  is  2030  feet  elevation. 

Leaving  Ampasimbe,  the  path  ascends  and 
keeps  chiefly  along  the  lateral  hills,  and 
becomes  more  steep  and  rugged,  the  only 
resting-place  is  reached  at  Marozevo,  7 
miles,  a  poor  village  with  no  supplies. 
Elevation,  1385  feet. 

Now  follows  thick  forest  over  slippery 
ground  with  narrow  passes  for  some  miles, 
until  a  clearing  and  flat  open  valley  is 
reached  where  is  situated  a  considerable 
village,  Beforona.  But  the  valley  is 
swampy  and  the  place  notorious  for  fever, 
although    1650   feet   above   the  sea ;  the 


1  W.  Ellis  puts  the  Taniank6va  west  of  Ampasimbe,  east  of  Mahela. 
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Betanimena. 
Brought  forward 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Irihitra 


Anevoka . 
(Ambbasdry. ) 

Analamazabtra 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Amptisimpbtsy  or 
Ampassapbjy 


Mbramdnga 
Signal  station    . 


Carry  forward 


14 

109 
14 

6 

7 

123 
13 

8 
8 

136 

16 

136 

Sixth  day's  march — continued. 

mists  and  fogs  strike  chill  after  leaving  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  coast  level. 
Ampasimbe  to  Beforona  direct  is  11  miles. 
The  valley  of  Beforona  is  1650  feet  eleva- 
tion. 

Seventh  day's  march,  Befbrona  to 
Analamazabtra. 

Beyond  Beforona,  which  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  eastern  limit  of  the  great  forest 
belt,  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  great  wall  of 
rock,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  north  (at 
Irihitra),  way  is  made  over  red  clay  hills 
for  a  slight  gap  or  depression  in  the  ridge, 
and  with  many  a  climb  and  as  many  a 
deep  descent,  we  at  length  reach  a  relay 
station  and  collection  of  wood-cutters' 
huts.  The  coast  tropical  vegetation  has 
disappeared  ;  no  longer  do  we  meet  with 
the  rdvindla  and  rofla,  but  instead,  timber 
trees  of  enormous  size,  bamboos,  and  tree- 
ferns,  interlaced  with  a  thick  jungle  of 
undergrowth  and  parasites.  The  summit 
of  the  pass  is  3470  feet.  The  track  here 
is  absolutely  frightful,  requiring  frequent 
detours  on  account  of  the  gigantic  trees 
which  have  fallen  across  the  path. 

At  Anevoka  a  level  of  2920  feet  is  attained, 
and,  still  climbing  through  the  worst  part 
of  the  forest  passes  and  ravines,  the  halt  is 
made  at  the  frontier  Hova  station  of  Anala- 
mazaotra at  3130  feet, — a  rise  of  1480  feet 
within  a  dozen  miles. 

Beforona  to  Analamazaotra  by  map  is  barely 
11  miles. 

Eighth  day's  march,  Analamazaotra  to 
Mbramdnga. 

The  journey  continues  through  the  forest  of 
Analamazaotra,  a  very  trying  road,  full  of 
mud-holes,  and  awkward  streams  have  to 
be  passed  on  rough  fallen  logs.  At  8 
miles  a  cleared  resting-place  (2830  feet)  is 
found  in  Ampasimpotsy ;  after  which,  still 
through  forest,  but  partially  cleared  land, 
a  high  broad  ridge  is  crossed  at  3460  feet, 
scored  by  rice-fields  cut  out  on  the  sides  of 
the  valleys,  and  thence  a  descent  is  made  to 
Moramanga,  a  market  town  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  forest  belt  and  overlooking  the 
plains  of  Ankay.  Ankay  proper  is  a  long 
elevated  plateau  or  terrace  of  sedimentary 
clay,  180  miles  long  north  and  south, 
and  from  10  and  15  to  20  miles  in 
breadth,  enclosed  by  bordering  chains  of 
hills  on  either  side.  The  level  of  the 
plain  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  chain  of  hills  to  the  east  has  a  height 
of  365  feet.  It  is  rather  like  a  tip  to  the 
plain  below  than  an  overhanging  wall  ;  it 
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Route  No.  1  {a.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Betanimena. 
Brought  forward 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 

Ankay. 
Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 


16 


Total. 


136 


16 
152 


152 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Eighth  day's  march — continued. 

consists  largely  too  of  the  same  material 
as  the  plain  itself,  with  gneiss  rocks  under- 
lying and  intermingled  with  it.  The 
western  chain,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lofty 
wall  of  granite  ami  gneiss,  1620  feet  high; 
it  overhangs  the  plain  in  its  entire  length 
and  passes  far  beyond  it.  It  is  the  second 
of  the  great  ridge  walls  by  which  so  much 
of  the  contour  of  the  island  is  regulated. 
It  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  as 
far  as  known,  and  is  covered  all  the  way 
with  wood,  which  forms  the  second  and 
upper  line  of  primeval  forest.  Vast  but- 
tresses of  rock  project  into  the  plain  from 
its  lofty  front,  and  deep  ravines  and  val- 
leys run  in  behind  them,  giving  to  the 
scenery  a  rich  variety  of  outline  and  of 
detail.  Ankay  should  be  a  level  plain. 
It  was  once  so,  but  its  material  is  soft  and 
friable,  and  water  speedily  washes  it  away. 
For  countless  ages  storms  and  floods  of 
heavy  rain  have  made  havoc  of  its  surface. 
It  is  ploughed  and  scored  into  little  val- 
leys in  all  directions  ;  but  the  scorings  all 
find  an  outlet  and  pass  from  one  to 
another  till  they  reach  the  central  drain  of 
all,  the  valley  of  the  Mangoro  river.  The 
bottom  of  this  valley  is  325  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  river  flows  in 
a  little  valley  within  the  valley.  Natur- 
ally this  great  draining  valley  with  its 
river  runs,  like  its  enclosing  walls,  a  course 
from  north  to  south,  makes  its  way  through 
the  eastern  chain,  and  descends  by  a  series 
of  rapids  and  cascades  and  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Mahanoro.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  under  the  western  hills, 
where  floods  and  water  are  most  abun- 
dant, the  plain  is  100  feet  lower  than  at 
its  eastern  side.  The  people  who  occupy 
this  plain  are  Bezauozano  or  Tankays,  and 
are  apparently  a  branch  of  the  Betsimi- 
saraka  tribes  who  have  ascended  the  Man- 
goro from  the  coast ;  they  are  yet  uncivilised 
and  ignorant.  They  supply  bearers  or 
marmites  for  toavellers  up  and  down  from 
the  coast.  These  Bezanozano  marmites  are 
not  tall,  but  strong  and  wiry,  and  are  far 
the  best  bearer  coolies  in  the  island. 


Ninth  day's  march,  Mbramanga  to  Angdvo. 

From  Moramanga  6  miles'  easy  travelling  over 
the   grassy  plain  intersected  with  nalas, 
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Ankay. 

Brought  forward 
Andrdnonkbboka 


River  Mangbro 

Anddkana 
Mount  Ifbdy     . 


Ambbdinifbdy 
Signal  station 


River  Valala  or  Man- 
ambula 


Mandrd  rah  bdy       or 

Ambbdinangdvo 
Mount  Angdvo 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 

Imerina. 

Pass  over  Angdvo 

River  Mandrdka 
Ford 


Ankeramadlnika 


Carry  forward 


152 


26 

178 


178 


Ninth  day's  march — continued. 

which  form  the  ouly  impediment,  open 
country  and  not  wooded,  Andranonkoboka, 
a  small  hamlet,  is  passed,  and  after  an 
hour's  travelling  a  descent  is  made  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mangoro,  where  at  a 
village  on  the  left  bank  canoes  of  a  very 
cranky  description  are  obtainable  to  ferry 
across  the  river,  which  is  here  a  smooth 
but  rapid  stream  30  yards  wide.  (Mullens 
puts  Andakana  on  the  right  and  west  bank 
of  the  Mangoro.) 

A  little  to  the  west  of  the  ferry  stands  the 
lofty  wooded  hill  of  Ifody.  This  hill  be- 
longs to  the  western  chain,  but  projects 
some  miles  into  Ankay,  leaving  a  long 
broad  valley  between  that  chain  and  itself. 
M.  Dupre  gives  the  height  of  Ifody  as  3677 
feet.  At  the  base  of  Mount  Ifody  is 
Ambodinifody,  where  there  is  a  Hova 
guard  stationed.  From  the  summit  of 
Ifody  a  most  extensive  view  is  obtained 
in  all  directions. 

The  valley  is  now  traversed,  following  the 
course  of  a  river  called  by  Ellis  Valala  and 
by  Mullens  Manambola.  Here  there  are 
extensive  rice  plantations  and  embank- 
ments, and  several  villages  are  passed  of 
Hova  construction.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  which  terminates  in  a  fine 
amphitheatre,  is  the  usual  halting  station, 
named  Mandrarahody,  or  Ambodinangavo, 
a  Hova  village  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
ridge  of  the  mountain  range  of  Angavo. 
Supplies  of  rice  and  cattle  are  here  obtain- 
able. The  valley  is  fertile,  tolerably  well 
inhabited,  with  villages  and  homesteads, 
cattle  enclosures,  fields,  interspersed  with 
plantations  and  gardens.  Ambodinangavo 
has  3000  feet  elevation. 

Moramanga  to  Angavo  on  map  measures 
20  miles. 


Tenth  day's  march,  Angdvo  to 
Ambdtomdnga. 

The  Angavo  pass  has  to  be  now  surmounted, 
and  there  is  some  severe  climbing  as  well 
as  various  ascents  and  descents  through 
ravines  to  be  accomplished,  following  the 
course  of  the  river  Mandraka,  which  stream 
flows  by  a  tortuous  route  into  the  Mangoro, 
densely  wooded.  At  last  the  watershed  of 
the  ridge  is  surmounted  after  a  long  climb, 
the  total  ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  great 
chain  to  this  inner  edge  of  the  plateau  is 
1620  feet  {Mullens).  Dupre  gives  highest 
point  of  Angavo  range  as  4346  feet. 

At  7  miles  Ankeramadinika  is  reached,  a 
regular  halting  station  and  Government 
post, — besides  a  small  market  village,  the 
first   village   in  the   province  of   Imerina 
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Route  No.  1  {a.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Total. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Imerina. 
Brought  forward   . 


Manjakandrlana 

Mount  AngclvoTcely 

Mount  Anbsiarlvo 

Ambbhikdma    . 
Ambatomanga 

Day's  journey- 
Total  . 


Yedien,    village    and 
arched  bridge 


Ambbhimdnambbla 


178 


21 


199 


Antananarivo  . 
Day's  journey 

Total  from  Tamatave 


17 


216 


Tenth  day's  march — continued. 
proper.  Passing  through  several  valleys 
and  over  stony  ridges,  the  region  of  forest 
has  been  left  behind,  and  the  route  leads 
across  bare  open  downs  from  which  enor- 
mous tors  of  granite  and  gneiss  crop  out. 
The  large  basin  of  Manjakandrlana,  with  its 
clusters  of  villages,  three  or  four  churches, 
and  cultivated  fields  and  threshing-floors. 

Angavokely,  a  noble  mountain,  5925  feet 
high,  is  passed  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
south  are  the  so-called  "Three  Sisters," 
both  remarkable  landmarks.  After  pass- 
ing the  village  of  Ambohikama  at  last 
Ambatomanga  appears,  by  far  the  most 
imposing  of  any  of  the  villages  yet  seen. 
It  presents  an  important  and  picturesque 
appearance. 

Angavo  to  Ambatomanga  direct  by  map  is 
17^  miles. 

Eleventh  day's  march,  Ambatomanga  to 
Antananarivo. 

Leaving  Ambatomanga  and  its  numbers  of 
pits  for  fattening  cattle,  and  crossing  bare 
downs,  a  descent  occurs  leading  to  the 
village  of  Yedien,  where  a  small  but  re- 
markable single -span  arched  bridge  is 
thrown  across  a  small  stream  flowing  south, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Ikdpa  river. 
There  is  here  plenty  of  cultivation,  the 
fields  enclosed  by  banks  on  which  are 
hedges  of  a  small  prickly  Euphorbia. 

Ascending  another  down,  Ambohimanam- 
bola,  the  first  view  is  obtained  of  Antanan- 
arivo, the  capital  city  of  the  Hovas, 
distant  some  8  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
prominent  from  its  high  position.  The 
country  here  is  quite  open  and  hardly  a 
tree  to  be  seen  except  an  ambntana  or 
dvidvy,  etc.,  which  are  generally  grouped 
in  each  village. 

If  on  an  official  journey  it  is  usual  to  halt 
at  Betafo  until  permission  is  obtained  to 
enter  the  city,  distant  5  miles. 

Ambatomanga  to  Antananarivo  direct  by 
map  is  15  miles. 


Colonel  Middleton's  estimate  was  225  miles  in  12  days,  at  the.  rate  of  18§  miles 
a  day.  Lieutenant  Oliver's  estimate  was  216  miles  in  11  days,  at  the  rate  of  19§ 
miles  a  day.  Admiral  Gore- Jones's  estimate  was  212  miles  in  15  days  at  the  rate  of 
14  miles  a  day  ;  return  journey,  215  miles  in  10  days  at  the  rate  of  21|  miles  a 
day.  Average  from  above  estimates,  217  miles  at  18J  miles  a  day.  As  the  difference 
between  going  and  returning  is  great,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  mdromlta 
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can  carry  a  traveller  up  to  the  capital  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a  day,  and  do  the  return 
journey  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  a  day,  i.e.  fourteen  days  going  up  and  eleven  coming 
down.  Some  gentlemen  travelling  alone  have  done  the  journey  in  six  days.  It  has 
been  performed  in  five,  and  by  special  Government  runners  in  three. 

Baron  Brossard  de  Corbigny  left  Tamatave  on  9th  January  1862,  arriving  at  An- 
tananarivo on  21st  January.  Of  this  journey  he  writes  :  "Total  d'heures  de  marche 
effective,  72h.  10m.  Si  Ton  compte  en  moyenne  une  lieue  marine  par  heure  de 
marche,  on  arrive  juste  a  400  kilometres  pour  distance  entre  Tamatave  et  Antanan- 
arivo."    (219  miles  is  far  over  the  mark.) 


(b.)  Itinerary  of  Colonel  Middleton's  Mission, 
October  to  November  1861. 

Antananarivo  to  Tamatave. 

(Cameron's  observations,  18°  56'  26"  S.  lat.  and  47°  41'  E.  long.) 


Date. 

Places  on  or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in  Miles. 

By  Road. 

As  the  Crow  flies.l 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Total. 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Total. 

Oct. 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 

Nov. 

1 
2 
3 

Antananarivo          . 

Ambdtomdnga 

Mandrdrahbdy 

Ambbhitrbny  .... 

Ampdsimpbtsy 

Andlamazabtra 

Befbrona         .... 

Ampdsimbe     .... 

Rdnomqfdna  .... 

AmbbhiboJidzo 

Andevordnty  is  between  Ambo- 

hibohazo     and    Vavony,    say 

midway. 

Vavbiiy 

Trdnomdro      .... 
Tamatave        .... 

18 

21 
12 
20 
8 
18 
15 
20 
20 

26 
26 
21 

39 

51 

71 

79 

97 

112 

132 

152 

178 
204 
225 

15 

17| 
10(?) 

16 
6 

9 
6 

26 
15 

27 

1 

82J 

42^ 

58^ 

64i 

75 

83i 

92i 

98i 

1241 
139i 
166^ 

The  distance  from  Antananarivo  to  the  sea-coast  at  Andevoranty,  as  the  crow 
flies,  is  only  70  miles  ;  from  Andevoranty  to  Tamatave  56,  total  126.  The  above 
discrepancies  are  easily  accounted  for  when  distances  are  judged  by  time,  i.e.  so 
many  hours'  journey, — the  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the  intricacies  of  the  route, 
especially  in  the  forest  and  mountainous  district,  fording  streams,  avoiding  marshes. 
The  actual  distance  across  country  from  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo  from  point  to 
point  is  only  118  miles.  There  used  (I  believe)  to  be  a  direct  route  via  the  line  of 
the  Ivondrona  river,  across  the  terraced  ridges  of  Ambohitrakoholahy,  and  striking 
the  elevated  valley  of  Ankay,  13  miles  higher  up  the  river  Mango ro  than  where  it 
is  usually  crossed  at  Andakana,  vid  Mahakany,  Manakana,  Sahanjonjona,  and  Anka- 
dinanahary.  Anyhow,  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea  from  the  capital  is  that  to  Ande- 
voranty as  shown  above.  Colonel  Middleton's  journey  of  12  days  returning  to  the 
coast  gives  an  average  of  18f  miles  a  day. 


1  According  to  Nautical  Survey  and  Mullens's  Map. 
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(c.)  Journey  of  Rear- Admiral  Gore- Jones. 
Tamatave  to  Antananarivo. 


•°  C3 

0\2 

03      . 

•| 

3^ 

A 

|g 

>>s 

ct3 

Date. 

From 

To 

2  s 

si 

8^ 

£3  c3 

c3   O 

■Stf 

Remarks. 

3* 

S's 

Is 

ai  nS 

»3 

E-i 

05  >-j 

S3 

8! 

1881 

June 

Height  above  Sea. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Miles 

15 

Tamatave    (about 
sea-level) 

Ivondrona  . 

1  45 

1  45 

8 

16 

Ivdndrona  (about 
sea-level). 

Ankarefo     . 

2  38 

3  30 

14 

Crossed  a  lagoon 
about    2   miles 

17 

Ankarefo     (about 
sea-level) 

A  ndrdnonkdditra 

4     5^ 

6    0 

22 

in  canoes. 

17 

Andrdnonkdditra 
(about  sea-level) 

A  mpdnitomaizina 

1  30  J 

18 

A  mpdnitomalzina 

A  nddvakamJeran- 

3  30^ 

Crossed       about 

(about  sea-level) 

dna 

[ 

5  45 

20 

600  yards  of  a 

18 

Anddvakameran- 
dna  (about  sea- 
level) 

Andevoranty 

1  17  J. 

lagoon  in  canoes. 

19 

Halt. 

20 

Andevordnty 

Ambddisdtrana  or 

2  55  \ 

(about  sea-level) 

Mardmby       (by 
canoe) 

7  30 

25 

In  canoes  for 
about  15  miles. 

20 

A  mbddisdtrana 
(150  feet) 

Andrdnomafdna  . 

3  50  ) 

21 

A  ndrdnomafdna 
(145) 

A  mbdtohardnana . 

2  30^| 

6    0 

17 

21 

A  mbdtohardnana 
(595) 

Ampdsimbe. 

3  18  J 

22 

A  mpdsimte  (1055). 

Mdrozevo     . 

2  40  \ 
1     4/ 

5  30 

12 

22 

Mdrozevo  (1385)  . 

Beforona     . 

23 

Beforona  (1650)  . 

Ambdvanihdsy     . 

2  53 

3    0 

7 

24 

Ambdvanihdsy     . 

Andlamazadtra    . 

4  15 

4  15 

10 

25 

Andlamazadtra 
(3130) 

Mdramdnga 

4  30 

6    0 

18 

26 

Halt. 

27 

Mdramdnga 

Anddkana  . 

2  35^ 

Crossed  the  Man- 

(3100) 

[ 

4  30 

15 

goro  river,  about 

27 

Anddkana  . 

Ambddinifddy 

1  32  J 

300  yards  wide, 
in  canoes. 

28 

Ambddinifddy 

Ankeramadinika . 

3  52 

4    0 

14 

29 

Ankeramadinika . 
(4620) 

Isodvina 

4  40 

5    0 

18 

30 

Isodvina 

Andraisdra 

1  55 

2  30 

10 

July 

1 

Andraisdra 

Antandnarivo 
(4790). 

... 

2    0 

2 

57  14 

67  15 

212 

Fifteen  days'  journey,  at  an  average  of  14  miles  a  day. 
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Antananarivo  to  Tamatave. 

1881 

July 

12 

Antananarivo 
(4790) 

Malidriddza 

2  40 

4  30 

15 

13 

Mahdriddza 

Mandrdrahody    . 

7     0 

5  45 

19 

14 

Mandr&rahddy    . 

Anddkana  . 

3  40  \ 
3  23  j 

6  15 

24 

Crossed  the  Man- 

14 

Anddkana  . 

Mdramdnga 

goro  river,  about 

300  yards  wide, 

15 

Mdramdnga 

(3100) 

Ampdsimpotsy     . 

2  37^ 

5  15 

19 

in  canoes. 

15 

A  nqxlsimpotsy 
(2830) 

Andlamazaotra    . 

2  13  J 

16 

Andlamazaotra 
(3130) 

Ambdvanihdsy     . 

3  38^ 

5  15 

17 

16 

A  mbdvanihdsy     . 

B&forona     . 

2     OJ 

17 

Halt. 

18 

Beforona  (1650)  . 

Ampdsivibe. 

4  30  \ 
2  29/ 

6  30 

21 

18 

A  mpdsimbe  (1055) 

A  mbdtohardnana 

19 

Ambdtohardnana . 

Md)iambbnitra     . 

4     0\ 
1  48  j 

5  45 

20 

19 

Mdnambdnitra 

Mardmby    . 

(150) 

20 

Mardmby     . 

Andevordnty 

2  40*\ 

In     canoes     for 

20 

Andevordnty  (sea- 
level) 

A  nddvakamenar- 
dna. 

1  47  1 

7  30 

28 

about  15  miles. 

20 

Anddvakamenar- 
dna  (sea-level) 

Vdvdny 

2  lOj 

Crossed  over  la- 
goon in  canoes, 
about  600  yards. 

21 

Vdvdny  (sea-level) 

Tdmpona    . 

5  30^ 

8    0 

30 

Crossed  a  lagoon 
in  canoes,  about 

21 

Tdmpona     (sea- 
level) 

Ankarefo    . 

2  10  J 

100  yards. 

22 

Ankarefo     (sea- 

Ivondrona  . 

3     5) 

Crossed  a  lagoon 

level) 

[ 

5  30 

22 

in  canoes,  about 

22 

Ivondrona   (sea- 

Tamatave     . 

1  40  J 

2  miles. 

level) 

59  0 

60  15 

215 

215  miles  in  ten  days  gives  an  average  of  21|  miles  a  day  descending  to  the 
coast. 

"  During  the  journey  down  the  weather  was  fine,  the  forest  and  roads  drier  and 
less  difficult.  Our  fiLanjdna  were  better  arranged  ;  and,  as  we  had  the  same 
mdromlta,  we  got  down  in  ten  working  days,  having  taken  over  fifteen  to  come  up  " 
(Admiral  Gore-Jones's  Report). 
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Koute  No.  2.— Itinerary  from  Antananarivo  to  Mojanga. 
The  Ikbpa  line. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Imerina. 

Antananarivo 


River  Ikbpa 


River  Mamba,  joins 
river  Ikopa  on  right 
bank 


Ambbhidratrlmo 


Good  signal  station 


River  Sisabny 


Ambbhimanba  Hill 
(signal  station) 

River   Andrbmba   or 
Katsabka 

Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 


n 


Total. 


4| 


lOi 


15 


15 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood.! 


First  day's  march,  Antananarivo  to 
Fihabnana. 

Antananarivo,  4790  feet  elevation.  The 
route  throughout  is  generally  north-west, 
and  for  the  first  3  or  4  miles,  after  leaving 
the  city  market,  leads  across  rice-fields 
until  a  salient  angle  of  the  river  Ikopa  is 
reached,  thence  following  the  northern 
embankment  in  the  direction  of  the  stream 
whose  course  here  is  also  north-westerly. 

Four  miles  farther  on  the  river  Mamba 
(Crocodile  river)  flowing  from  the  east 
joins  the  Ikopa  by  three  channels,  which 
have  to  be  crossed ;  and  on  the  same  bank 
(viz.  the  right),  and  to  the  north  of  the 
track  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  long 
ridge  (fully  commanding  the  path),  which 
bears  on  its  summit  the  strategically  im- 
portant town  of  Ambohidratrimo. 

[Ambohidratrimo  at  present  only  contains 
300  houses,  but  it  is  the  head-centre  of  a 
populous  district.  It  was  originally  one 
of  the  twelve  royal  and  sacred  cities  of 
Imerina,  and  occupies  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
above  a  mass  of  granitic  boulders.  It  is 
marked  by  a  conspicuous  ambntana  2  tree, 
which  is  plainly  visible  all  over  Imerina. 
It  would  therefore  form  a  good  signalling 
station.  There  is  a  flourishing  mission 
established  in  this  place.] 

Leaving  this  town  on  the  right,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  swampy  marsh  to  be  traversed, 
covered  with  a  species  of  papyrus  rush 
(herana),  which  is  used  for  thatching  pur- 
poses by  the  natives,  and  of  which  fascines 
could  be  constructed.  The  volume  of  water 
in  the  Ikopa  is  now  increased  by  an  afflu- 
ent on  the  left  bank  which  flows  from  the 
south,  draining  the  Betsimitatatra  plains. 
This  affluent  is  named  the  river  Sisaony. 
Still  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Ikopa 
for  4  miles,  the  path  deviates  so  as  to  skirt 
the  noble  hill  of  Ambohimanoa,  which  also 
forms  a  great  landmark  and  therefore  use- 
ful signalling  station. 

South  of  Ambohimanoa  a  considerable  stream, 
the  river  Katsaoka   or    Andromba,    flows 


1  From  Dr.  Mullens's  Narrative. 

2  This  amontana  tree  (a  species  of  Ficus  with  widespread  branches  gnarled  like  those  of  an 
oak,  but  with  large  glossy  leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  India-rubber  tree)  is  the  finest  speci- 
men in  Imerina.  It  rises  like  a  great  dome  of  foliage  above  the  other  trees,  and  lias  a  trunk 
about  18  feet  in  girth.     It  is  Ficus  Baronl  and  Ficus  trichosphce ra,  Baker. 
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Imerina. 

Brought  forward 


Soaviiiimerina,   mid- 
day haltiiig  site 


Falls    of    Farahaiit- 


V6niz6ngo. 

Ambbhimirhno,  sum- 
mit of  ridge    . 


Vangaina 
River  Anjombka 

Anqiarijjt 
River  Asinabe" . 


Ambbhipiainana 

Fihabnana 


Day's  journey 
Fihabnana 

Anlanbtibe 
Carry  forward 


2 


15 


18 


21 


23 


2s 


H 


34 


34 


First  day's  march — continued. 

from  the  Ankaratra  mountains  into  the 
river  Ikopa,  2  miles  off  the  track  which 
rejoins  the  bank  of  the  Ikopa  at  a  con- 
venient halting  place, — Soaviiiimerina,  the 
half-way  resting-place  towards  Fihaonana. 

From  Soaviiiimerina  the  course  of  the  Ikopa 
river,  which  is  now  of  considerable  import- 
ance, directs  itself  nearly  due  west,  and  is 
joined  by  another  affluent  stream  (unnamed 
in  map)  on  the  right  bank,  and  at  this 
junction  are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Fara- 
hantsana. 

On  leaving  Soaviiiimerina  the  track  diverges 
from  the  main  river,  crossing  the  unnamed 
and  small  affluent  before  mentioned  some 
2  miles  above  the  junction  and  falls,  and 
on  the  northern  bank  of  which  rises  the 
ridge  of  Anibohimirimo,  which  marks, 
somewhat  indistinctly,  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  province  of  Imerina  and  that  of 
Vonizongo. 

After  crossing  the  ridge  the  broad  valley  of 
Vonizongo  is  entered,  the  first  village  being 
Vangaina,  beyond  which  the  river  An- 
jomoka  is  forded,  and  after  passing  the 
hamlet  of  Amparibe,  another  small  tribu- 
tary stream,  the  Asinabe,  is  reached, 
which  after  junction  with  the  former  flows 
westerly  into  the  main  stream  of  the 
Ikopa,  whose  banks  are  here  at  least  10 
miles  westward  of  the  track. 

From  hence  endless  rice-fields  are  passed  on 
very  narrow  paths  and  the  course  is  more 
northerly.  A  few  more  unimportant 
brooks,  chiefly  useful  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  are  crossed,  and  the  ground 
rises  from  Ambohipiainana  up  the  banks 
of  a  watercourse  to  Fihaonana,  complet- 
ing the  first  stage  from  the  capital  towards 
the  north-west  coast   after   eleven  hours' 

journey,   including  the  halt  for  mid-day 
meal.     Elevation,  4450  feet. 
Fihaonana  is  distant  from  the  capital  direct 
as  the  crow  flies  30  miles  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction. 

Second  day's  march,  Fihabnana  to  Ank&zobe. 

Leaving  Fihaonana  in  a  northerly  direction, 
the  small  villages  of  Ainbohitriniinamba 
and  Isanuavela  are  passed  on  the  left,  and 
the  track  leads  up  to  the  high  moors, 
several  minor  streams  being  forded  en 
route.  The  ground  ascends,  passing 
several    clusters    of   villages,    Antandtibe 


1  On  this  the  western  boundary  of  Imerina,  at  the  point  to  -which  the  line  of  the  drainage 
by  tin  Ikopa  tends,  there  is  a  remarkable  reef  of  hard  gneiss  rock.  This  reef  retains  the  waters 
of  the  river  at  a  certain  height.  As  exposed  by  the  river,  it  is  200  yards  in  length;  and 
the  rocks  are  piled  on  one  another  in  a  solid  mass,  while  thousands  more  lie  straggling  in  the 
bed  below.  The  Farahantsana  is  actually  the  second  fall,— there  being  a  smaller  fall  with 
numerous  rapids  half  a  mile  above.  In  the  chief  fall  there  are  two  passages  for  water,  and  the 
height  of  the  fall  is  50  feet.  Once  over,  they  boil  and  foam  and  hurry  onward,  taking  a  second 
leap  a  little  below,  and,  foaming  over  great  boulders,  push  down  a  rocky  ravine. 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Vdnizdngo. 

Brought  forward 
Andrclmanjclka 
Ambbhimdnga  ridge , 


Sambalna 
Fierenana 


Ambdtomaldza 


A  mbbhidamblnana 

ridge 
Ambbhijdfy 

Tsidfabaldla    . 
(Ambdtoambdina. ) 


River  Andrdnobe 


Ambbhitrbmby 


Tend.  Ambbhitrand- 
rlana    . 


AnJcdzobe 


Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 
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Second  day's  march — continued. 

and  Andramanjaka,  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
great  ridge  of  Ambohimanga,  which  here 
curves  towards  the  east,  at  an  elevation  of 
4600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  this  plateau, 
distant  5  and  12  miles  to  the  west  respec- 
tively, are  the  villages  of  Sambaina  and 
Fierenana,  important  church  stations ; 
while  to  the  east  on  the  bank  of  the  An- 
dranobe river  are  populous  villages  of  the 
northern  Vonizongo. 

At  Ambatomalaza  the  route  commences  to 
descend  over  the  edge  of  the  ridge  to  a 
lower  level  some  700  feet,  and  the  valley 
of  northern  Vonizongo  is  entered.  This  is 
a  long  level  valley  between  two  pleasant 
lines  of  hills,  drained  by  the  river  An- 
dranobe. On  the  left  is  the  fine  ridge  of 
Ambohidambinana,  with  a  large  village, 
Ambohijafy,  at  its  foot  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream,  along  which  the  track  leads  ; 
while  on  the  farther  or  east  side  of  the 
valley  is  Tsiafabalala,  a  conspicuous  hill, 
fit  for  a  signalling  station,  with  villages  at 
its  base.  Other  small  villages  are  also 
scattered  throughout  the  valley. 

Proceedingfarther  north  for  half  a  dozen  miles 1 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Andranobe  a 
curious  and  sudden  bend  of  the  stream 
takes  place,  and  it  has  to  be  crossed  twice. 
A  few  villages  are  passed  beyond  this  bend 
of  the  river  when  Ambohitromby  is'reached. 
Mid-day  halt.  [The  river  Andranobe  rises 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  Andringitra,  east 
of  Lohavohitra  ;  thence  it  flows  in  a  north- 
west direction  through  the  populous  valleys 
near  Ambohitrolona,  with  their  numerous 
churches,  and  rounding  the  promontory  of 
Ambohitrandriana's  eastern  shoulder  drains 
the  northern  Vonizongo,  and  taking  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  west  near  Ambohitromby 
flows  westwards  into  the  Ikopa,  10  miles 
west  of  the  track.] 

A  pleasant  and  easy  journey  [of  which  no 
details  are  given  by  Dr.  Mullens]  brings 
the  traveller  to  Ankazobe,  at  an  elevation 
of  3830  feet,  completing  the  second  day's 
march  from  the  capital,  distant  50  miles 
south-east.  Ankazobe  has  only  fourteen 
houses  surrounded  by  deep  fosses  and 
high  cactus  hedges,  full  of  dust  and  pigs, 
a  chapel  with  falling  wall,  clumsy  window 
frames  and  no  windows.  Cold  at  night  in 
July. 


1  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  description  of  route  as  in  Mullens's  map.  Ankazobe  is 
placed  close  to  the  curious  bend  of  the  river,  yet  he  says  he  halted  at  Amb6hitr6mby  and  had 
a  pleasant  and  easy  journey  afterwards,  he  does  not  state  how  far  or  for  how  long. 
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North  Vdnizdngo. 

Brought  forward    . 
Mount  Angavo  (suit- 
able signal  station) 


Mandrosba 

River  Antrambo 
(Lazalna.) 
Antdndrokbmby 
(Andrainarivo.) 


Maharidaza  (baiting 
place)    . 


T.  A uihbh'uiii mi.  Pass 
(summit    of    peak, 
5200  feet)      . 


(Tslafahy.) 


Carry  forward 


61 


25 
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Third  day's  march,  Ankazobe  to  Kinajy. 

From  Ankazobe  the  pathway  leads  under  the 
east  flank  of  Mount  Angavo,  whose  ridge 
attains  an  elevation  of  4880.  The  summit 
is  well  suited  for  a  signal  station,  as  from 
hence  a  vast  prospect  is  obtained  over  a 
treeless  empty  wilderness, — the  only  popu- 
lation existing  in  the  long  valley  of  the 
Andranobe  in  north  Vdnizdngo.  [The 
whole  district  is  within  the  region  of  the 
sedimentary  clay  ;  the  valleys  have  been 
scored  out  of  it  by  water,  and  naturally 
the  clay  hills  are  of  one  height.  Looking 
over  the  eastern  ridge  in  the  direction  of 
the  Anativdlo  not  one  prominent  hill  is 
discernible,  all  the  summits  being  of  one 
uniform  height.  To  the  west  it  is  just  the 
same.  The  only  exception  is  in  portions 
of  ridges  like  the  Angavo  mountain.  This 
is  a  grand  mass  of  gneiss,  and  the  bluff  at 
its  northern  end  is  a  lofty  perpendicular 
precipice,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
North  of  Angavo  the  next  ridge  is  un- 
broken, the  valley  of  north  Vdnizdngo 
being  completely  shut  in  ;  part  of  the 
Avaters  escape  down  the  Andranobe  on  the 
south-west,  the  remainder,  swirling  round 
the  precipice  at  the  head  of  the  ridge,  cut 
a  hollow  in  the  northern  hills,  and  escape 
along  the  west  side  of  Angavo  in  the  river 
Antrambo.  Angavo  ridge  and  others  par- 
allel to  it  trend  off  to  the  south-west.  To 
the  south  Tsiafabalala  and  Ldhavdhitra 
are  conspicuous  points.] 

At  6  miles  the  hamlet  of  Mandrosda  is 
reached,  and  rounding  the  base  of  the 
mountain  the  river  Antrambo  is  reached 
and  crossed  near  the  village  of  Antandro- 
kdmby,  which  contains  40  houses  and  is 
overhung  by  the  northern  precipices  of 
Mount  Angavo.  The  river  Antrambo,  like 
all  those  before  mentioned,  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Ikdpa,  the  main  river,  which  flows 
nearly  due  north  some  20  miles  off,  parallel 
to  the  track.  After  a  few  miles  a  good 
halting  station  is  obtained  at  Maharidaza 
(4440  feet).  It  is  a  village  of  42  houses, 
with  countless  herds  of  swine. 

On  leaving  Maharidaza  the  course  lies  up 
the  inner  bend  of  a  long  valley,  and  a 
somewhat  steep  ascent  leads  over  the  pass 
of  T.  Ambohimena  at  4800  feet  elevation. 
[Nowhere  are  signs  of  recent  upheaval ;  the 
entire  country  is  sedimentary  clay,  which 
has  buried  and  enveloped  the  gneiss  ridges 
and  boulders  of  an  earlier  time,  now  cut 
and  scored  to  great  depths  by  the  action 
of  water.  To  the  east  and  west  the  tops 
of  the  hills  are  of  the  same  height.  To  the 
north  the  clay  has  given  way.  This  red 
hill  of  Ambohimena  and  the  ridge  to  which 
it  belongs  is  the  edge  of  the  Vonizongo 
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Third  day's  march — continued. 

terrace.  On  the  north  side  the  ground 
begins  rapidly  to  fall.  This  descent  is 
patent  to  the  eye,  and  it  shows  itself  in 
two  parallel  valleys,  divided  by  a  remark- 
able line  of  conical  hills.  ] 
It  takes  less  than  three  hours  from  Mahari- 
daza  to  reach  Kinajy  at  4100  feet  eleva- 
tion. [The  town  of  Kinajy  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  military  stations,  five  in 
number,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sakalava 
country,  and  along  the  line  of  easiest  ac- 
cess. They  form  a  series  of  defensible 
posts,  within  easy  communication  at  inter- 
vals of  from  6  to  10  miles,  and  small 
clumps  of  houses  are  found  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Each  of  these  posts  has  its 
commander,  Government  house,  and  garri- 
son. Each  is  at  the  same  time  a  great 
cattle  station  and  depot,  and  immense 
herds  belonging  to  men  high  in  authority 
in  Imerina  are  fed  and  tended  in  their 
neighboxvrhood.  The  kraals  in  which  they 
are  kept  are  very  large.  Kinajy  consists 
of  68  houses  placed  on  the  spur  of  the 
hills,  having  many  deep  gullies  on  its 
northern  side.  On  the  south  it  has  a 
double  gateway,  and  each  gate  can  be 
closed  both  with  poles  and  stones. 

Fourth  day's  march,  Kinajy  to  Ampbtaka. 

The  moment  Kinajy  is  left  the  ground 
begins  to  fall,  and  the  country  throughout 
is  very  easy  to  traverse.  The  route  strikes 
north-east  over  a  fine  valley,  and  at  an 
opening  between  two  conical  hills  arrives 
at  a  little  winding  river  named  the  Man- 
ankazo  ("that  which  has  wood"),  the  only 
bushes  and  trees  being  found  in  the  ravines 
of  this  otherwise  dry  clay  country.  This 
stream  rises  in  the  hills  near  Vohilena  to 
the  north  of  the  Anativolo.  On  the  banks 
and  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  there  are 
quantities  of  various  sedges  and  long 
species  of  grass  and  reeds. 

Passing  to  the  eastward  over  the  shoulder  of 
these  rounded  hills  the  track  leads  through 
another  valley  between  high  parallel  gneiss 
ranges,  with  a  rough  and  rocky  edge.  A 
stream  of  clear  water  comes  out  of  the 
eastern  hills  of  Marotsipoy  called  the  Firin- 
galava,  and  the  path  crosses  many  stream- 
lets rushing  down  to  join  it,  and,  following 
down  with  the  current  to  the  north-west, 
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Fourth  day's  march — continued. 

reaches  Ambohinoriua.  Ambohinorina, 
the  second  of  the  Hova  frontier  stations, 
contains  50  houses  and  a  chapel,  and  is 
duly  enclosed  with  the  ditch,  wall,  and 
gates.  It  is  garrisoned  and  commands 
the  valley  of  the  Firmgalava. 

Following  the  stream  north,  4  miles  farther 
on  is  a  deep  basin  which  ends  in  a  ravine, 
down  which  the  river,  runs.  A  ridge  is 
climbed  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  route 
lies  between  two  fine  mountains,  viz. 
Sahafasika  to  the  west,  4  miles  in  length, 
and  Ambohibe  on  the  right.  Both  these 
mountains  can  be  observed  from  Mount 
Angavo  (see  ante).  The  double  head  of 
the  latter,  Ambohibe,  makes  it  a  conspicu- 
ous object  for  many  miles.  [Distance  for 
signalling  from  Ambohibe  to  Angavo,  30 
miles.] 

The  path  keeps  under  the  flank  of  Mount 
Ambohibe,  over  the  right  bank  of  the 
Firingalava,  some  9  miles  to  Ampotaka, 
the  third  garrison  town,  containing  30 
houses,  and  in  addition  an  immense  cattle 
fold,  filled  with  fine  herds.  The  elevation 
of  this  Hova  station  is  3100  feet,  showing 
a  fall  of  1000  feet  from  the  post  of  Kinajy 
iu  32  miles. 


Fifth  day's  march,  Ampbtaka  to  Maldtsy. 

Beyond  Ampotaka  high  ridges  are  encoun- 
tered which  offer  serviceable  observing  and 
signalling  stations,  but  over  which  the  east 
wind  sweeps  with  violence  in  July  {i.e. 
winter).  From  one  point  on  Amparafara 
hill  deep  valleys  are  looked  down  upon, 
over  Tiavoly.  and  the  gneiss  and  granite 
ridged  terraces  of  Amparavola,  which  looks 
down  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ikopa  river, 
and  the  hills  are  very  fine  in  all  directions. 
At  7  miles  the  upper  edge  of  a  waterfall  is 
passed,  and  a  rapid  descent  made  into  the 
valley  of  the  Mahamokamita  ("  that  which 
makes  mosquitoes  to  cross  ")  river,  which, 
having  its  rise  in  the  moors  to  the  south- 
east, here  cuts  deep  and  falls  in  a  fine 
cascade  in  a  deep  glen  or  chasm  through 
the  ridge  of  Anjavona.  The  scenery  here 
is  bold  and  pleasing,  and  after  4  miles 
along  the  right  bank  an  open  level  amphi- 
theatre is  reached,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  Maugasoavina,  the  fourth  of  the 
H6va  frontier  posts.  [Mangasoavina  is  a 
pleasantly  situated  town  of  80  houses,  en- 
closing a  (rova)  Government  house,  and 
stockade,  with  abundance  of  cattle,  pigs, 
and  fowls.  The  valley  basin  in  which  this 
station  stands  is  8  miles  across  ;  the  land 
is  grassy  and  level.  Several  villages  were 
in  sight,  and  the  number  of  houses  in  these 
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Fifth  day's  march — continued. 

villages  and  the  town  together  is  estimated 
at  400.]  The  elevation  is  2635  feet,  and 
the  locale  is  well  suited  for  the  camping- 
ground  of  a  considerable  force. 

Proceeding  on  for  5  miles,  a  fine  gneiss  hill, 
Andriba,  which  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  level  plain,  is  rounded  on  its 
east  flank,  when  a  second  level  and  broad 
valley  is  crossed,  and  here  there  are  fine 
clumps  of  the  rofia  palm,  and  a  few  tra- 
veller's trees  {Urania  sp.)  There  are 
plenty  of  rice-fields,  well  cultivated,  with 
numerous  small  villages.  This  spacious 
valley  is  drained  by  the  river  Kamolandy, 
which,  like  the  former  streams  crossed  by 
this  route,  falls  into  the  Ikopa  river,  whose 
main  stream  is  now  about  15  miles  to  the 
west.  A  mile  beyond  the  river  is  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  Hova  garrison  towns,  Ma- 
latsy, at  an  elevation  of  2550  feet. 

Malatsy  contains  60  houses,  whilst  on  the 
slopes  without  there  may  be  some  90  more, 
and  about  100  others  scattered  about  the 
valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  Sakalava 
village.  The  Hova  frontier  proper  termi- 
nates here. 

Beyond  Malatsy  and  the  scattered  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  a  belt  of  country  com- 
monly termed  "no-man's  land,"  or  the  wild- 
erness or  desert.  This  region  is  altogether 
unpeopled,  and  forms  the  debatable  border 
ground  between  the  coast  tribes  and  the 
more  civilised  tribes  of  the  interior,  extend- 
ing in  a  ring  at  an  elevation  between  2000 
and  1000  feet  more  or  less  connectedly  all 
round  the  island.  There  is  no  rice  and  no 
cultivation.  Lying  as  it  does  between  the 
highland  tribes  of  the  Hovas  and  Betsileo 
and  the  Sakalava  of  the  plains  on  the 
coast,  between  whom  until  quite  recently 
there  has  ever  existed  a  perpetual  feud,  no 
permanent  settlement  or  habitation  and 
cultivation  would  be  safe  from  either  side, 
and  as  the  resort  of  criminal  outcasts  and 
runaway  slaves/the  transit  across  this  region 
has  always  been  considered  hazardous,  and 
doubtless  stragglers  would  run  a  great  risk, 
but  more  from  want  of  food  and  assistance 
than  bodily  injury. 

Sixth  day's  inarch,  Malatsy  to  AndranobL 

Beyond  Malatsy  the  course  during  this  and 
the  following   marches  passes   through  a 
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Sixth  day's  march — continued. 
pleasant  country,  anything  but  desert  to 
the  eye,  well  watered  with  plenty  of  run- 
ning water  and  gently  -  sloping  hills  and 
dells  covered  in  great  part  with  woods,  and 
bounded  on  'the  westward  by  the  Ikopa 
river,  now  a  noble  stream  of  imposing 
dimensions,  but  with  rocky  bed  of  steep 
gradient,  approaching  its  junction  with 
the  Betsiboka  river.  This  district  narrows 
as  the  head  of  the  delta  between  these 
two  rivers  converges.  At  Malatsy  the  Ikopa 
is  15  miles  to  the  west,  and  the  Betsiboka 
runs  27  miles  to  the  eastward,  both  unit- 
ing 45  miles  as  the  crow  flies  north  by  west 
from  Malatsy. 

[The  track  lies  over  long  valleys,  over  first 
one  pass  and  then  another,  or  over  hard 
clay  ridges  sprinkled  with  quartz  gravel, 
and  then  along  some  clear  stream  bordered 
with  fresh  green  wood.  The  valleys  were 
simple  and  open,  and  very  green.  The 
rofia  palm  grew  more  abundantly,  and 
there  were  varieties  of  acacia  with  bamboo 
palm  and  the  addbo  (sp.  fig-tree),  as  well  as 
the  bamboo  cane,  wild  citron,  and  as  usual 
quantities  of  strong  coarse  grass.  All  the 
streams  cut  their  way  to  the  rock,  forming 
deep  gullies  in  the  ubiquitous  red  clay.] 

The  road  at  first  runs  north-east  parallel  to 
the  Ambohilosy  (leaving  the  last  village, 
Soavinandriana,  under  Ikato  hill,  some 
miles  away  to  the  right),  strikes  the  sources 
of  the  Andranobe  at  Ambohimena,  and 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  con- 
tinually descending.  The  best  site  for  a 
mid-day  halt  is  at  the  Pass  of  Marokolosy, 
over  which  the  ridge  is  bold  and  high,  and 
suitable  for  a  signalling  station.  A  second 
ridge  is  next  crossed  called  Kalomainty, 
1290  feet,  whence  a  descent  brings  one 
into  the  green  valley  of  the  Ampasoria 
river.  [At  the  north  end  of  this  valley  the 
long  grass  was  found  burning  by  Dr.  Mul- 
lens, a  proof  that  the  Sakalava  are  in  the 
habit  of  tending  their  cattle  with  the 
young  grass  which  springs  up  after  the 
dry  grass  is  burnt.] 

A  third  ridge  has  now  to  be  crossed,  1240 
feet,  after  which  the  traveller  passes  down 
a  rocky  valley  and  enters  a  piece  of 
country  like  an  English  park,  well  watered 
by  the  river  Andranobe.  The  flies  are 
found  to  be  troublesome  in  these  valleys. 
The  shoulder  of  a  hill  is  now  turned  be- 
tween two  bends  of  the  Andranobe,  and 
the  camping-ground  is  found  conveniently 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western 
arm,  within  5  miles  of  the  great  rapids  of 
the  river  Ikopa.1  Elevation  not  given, 
estimated  at  say  1040  feet. 


1  As  far  as  ran  be  judged  from  the  information  collected,  it  appears  that  the  great  river  Ikopa 
has  cut  its  way  through  the  red  clay  hills  and  over  various  reefs  of  gneiss  and  granite,  receiving 
numerous  tributaries  from  the  moors  on  its  right  bank,  with  scarcely  any  from  the  lofty  hills 
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Seventh  day's  inarch,  Andranobe  to  Meva- 
tandna. 

Crossing  the  river  Andranobe  the'  track 
follows  for  a  space  of  4  miles  the  rocky- 
valley  of  that  river,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  country  was  visible,  the  plains  of 
Menavava  stretching  away  to  the  distant 
horizon.  The  banks  of  the  Ikopa  at  An- 
tanimbarindratsontsoraka  are  here  reached, 
and  followed  for  several  miles  past  rapids 
and  islands  to  Anosifito,  a  notable  group  of 
seven  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  track  now  turns  a  little  inland  and 
crosses  a  small  stream,  the  Andranobevava, 
and  arrives  upon  a  region  of  wild  disorder. 
Here  the  gneiss  strata  have  been  tilted 
perpendicularly,  and  hills  of  quartz,  gneiss, 
and  clay  have  been  thrown  up,  made  up 
of  fragments  of  the  primitive  rocks.  The 
country  is  covered  with  countless  boulders, 
many  of  which  are  of  enormous  size.  Mul- 
titudes of  these  huge  watervvorn  masses 
are  half  buried  in  the  clay.  This  soil  is 
the  drift  and  debris  of  the  higher  districts. 
The  present  Ikopa  river  bed  and  ravine 
indicates  the  line  of  the  valley  down  which 
the  drainage  of  Imerina  has  poured  for 
countless  ages,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
material  brought  down  from  the  hills  has 
been  depositedupon  the  plains.  Enormous 
forces  have  evidently  been  at  work  ;  the  re- 
sult of  mighty  floods  and  the  outpouring  of 
lakes  by  the  rending  of  barriers  are  every- 
where stamped  upon  this  widespread  scene 
of  ruin.  It  takes  four  hours'  traversing 
without  any  source  of  potable  water  being 
procurable,  so  that  the  bearers  suffer  much 
from  thirst.  At  last  a  beautiful  glen  is 
reached  on  the  north  edge  of  the  drift, 
down  which  flows  a  stream  of  pure  water, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Tainangldina,  the 
Anandronjia. 

Crossing  this  stream  the  high  banks  of  the 
Ikopa  river  are  followed  for  several  miles 
to  Mevatanana.  Mevatanana  justifies  its 
name,  which  means  "  an  excellent  site  for 


overhanging  its  left  bank.  In  like  manner  the  river  Betsib6ka  only  receives  affluents  on  its  right 
or  eastern  bank.  At  the  junction  of  the  Andranobe  river  with  the  Ikopa  the  latter  stream  is  400 
yards  broad,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  bed  is  for  miles  very  rocky  and  strewn  with 
boulders.  A  hundred  green  islands  rise  from  its  waters,  clothed  with  timber  and  luxurious 
vegetation,  while  the  rushing  water  falls  in  cataracts  of  foam  over  a  reef  of  rocks  which  com- 
pletely cover  the  stream.  The  series  of  rocks,  rapids,  and  islands  innumerable  extend  along 
the  river's  bed  for  many  miles.  There  must  be  similar  rapids,  although  hitherto  unvisited,  on 
the  river  Betsib6ka  south  of  the  Namakia  Pass.  See  Route  No.  3,  Mojanga  to  Antananarivo, 
by  the  Betsiboka  and  overland  route. 
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Seventh  day's  march — continued. 

a  city."  It  stands  on  a  spur  of  that  inner 
ridge  of  clay  through  which  the  Ikopa  has 
cut  its  way,  and  has  deep  ravines  on  three 
sides.  The  town  is  240  feet  above  the 
sea -level ;  the  river  is  150  feet.  This 
somewhat  important  town  contains  168 
houses,  of  which  80  are  within  the  stock- 
ade. The  governor's  house  is  in  a  broad 
open  square,  close  to  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal shops  for  cloth,  meat,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  The  town  occupies  an  admirable 
position  in  relation  to  the  country  gener- 
ally. It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  hill 
districts  and  of  the  fertile  plains.  It  is  2 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at 
the  point  to  which  the  river  is  navigable 
for  canoes.  It  is  a  good  stopping  station 
for  all  travellers  from  the  coast,  and  the 
first  resting-place  to  others  journeying  from 
the  capital.  It  is  also  the  edge  of  the 
inhabited  belt.  To  the  east  and  south  the 
country  is  empty.  Across  the  river  to  the 
west  the  district  contains  a  few  Sakalava 
villages  of  3,  5,  or  7  houses,  at  long  inter- 
vals. It  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  six 
fortified  Hova  posts  which  end  with  the 
port  of  Mojanga.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  the 
Hova  garrison  from  Imerina.  Below 
Mevatanana  and  above  the  influence  of  the 
tides  the  shallows  are  more  numerous  and 
formidable,  and  from  this  post  it  is  usual 
to  hire  canoes  and  continue  the  journey 
down  the  Ikopa  river  by  water.  From 
Mevatanana  upwards  all  the  upward  trade 
must  go  by  land,  a  distance  of  150  miles 
across  country  by  map,  and,  as  above  esti- 
mated, at  least  186  miles  by  the  track, 
which  has,  if  anything,  been  rather  under 
than  over  estimated. 


Eighth  day's  march,  Mevatanana  to 
Kdramblly. 

Mevatanana  is  2  miles  from  the  point  of 
embarkation  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Ikopa,  and  from  hence  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
ceed by  water  in  canoes.  [The  route  by 
land  follows  the  course  of  the  river  at  a 
distance  of  from  5  to  8  miles,  and  will  be 
described  in  Route  No.  3  following.  The 
river  Mendrava  enters  the  Ikopa  on  the 
left  bank.]  It  is  not  easy  to  procure 
many  canoes  of  any  size.  The  average 
size  of  a  large  canoe  is  about  40  feet  long 
and  over  3  feet  broad,  and  these  vessels 
will  carry  43  men.  Here  the  river  is  about 
300  yards  broad,  but  shallow  and  full  of 
islands.  Three  miles  on  the  islands  cease  to 
appear  and  two  long  reaches  to  the  north 
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Eighth  day's  march — continued. 

and  west  are  traversed.  Astonishing  num- 
bers of  crocodiles  are  ever  to  be  seen  in 
groups  on  the  sand-banks  all  the  way  down 
the  river. 

A  resting-place  is  found  at  Ambinany,  a 
village  on  the  left  bank,  and  marked  by  a 
noble  tamarind  tree.  A  mile  farther  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ikopa  flow  into  the  more 
important  river  Betsiboka,  and  the  united 
streams,  keeping  the  name  of  the  larger, 
the  Betsiboka,  flow  on  to  the  sea.  At  the 
junction  the  Ikopa  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  whilst  the  Betsiboka  is  much 
broader  ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  tremen- 
dous floods  throw  the  Ikopa's  waters  far 
into  the  western  bank  and  produce  the 
broad  sands  whose  banks  are  bare  in  the 
dry  season. 

Four  miles  away  to  the  east  is  the  town 
of  Amparihibe  ("  at  the  big  lakes "), 
standing  prominently  on  its  clay  hill. 
Proceeding  down  the  river,  past  Betani- 
m  ah  am  ay,  over  broader  but  not  deeper 
waters,  the  course  is  somewhat  tortuous. 
The  banks  are  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
here  and  there  the  trees  are  of  considerable 
size.  The  course  is  north-west,  and  the 
speed  of  the  canoes  is  about  4  miles  an 
hour  with  the  current,  which  flows  strongly. 
Beyond  Betanimahamay  is  the  village  of 
Ambarambe  under  Mount  Tsitondrona. 

Twenty  miles  down  the  Betsiboka  from  its 
junction  is  the  halting-place  of  Karambily, 
a  small  Sakalava  village ;  and  6  miles  to  the 
east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
Ankoala. 

Since  leaving  Mevatanana  the  country  passed 
through  is  held  by  semi -independent  tribes 
of  the  northern  Sakalavas  down  to  the  sea- 
coast.  Its  features  are  well  defined,  the 
granite  hills  and  their  long  spurs  forming 
an  inner  boundary  to  the  broad  and  beauti- 
ful plains.  It  is  everywhere  beautifully 
green.  Warm  in  climate,  it  has  tropical 
vegetation,  including  the  fan-palm,  the 
tamarind,  the  mango,  together  with  fruit- 
ful plantains.  The  grass  is  rich  for  the 
many  herds  of  cattle  ;  and  the  enclosed 
basins  and  undulating  plains  seem  capable 
of  producing  roots,  vegetables,  rice,  and 
tropical  fruits.  But  the  population  is  thin 
and  scattered.  The  Sakalava  villages 
consist  of  10,  15,  or  20  houses  ;  and  they 
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Eighth  day's  march— continued. 

are  few  and  far  between.  The  simple 
dwelliugs  of  the  Sakalava  people  have  a 
singular  appearance,  looking  more  like  huge 
bird  cages,  being  formed  of  split  bamboo 
and  reeds,  and  quite  open  to  the  winds. 
The  province  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Betsiboka  is  Ambongo,  and  that  on  the 
right  Iboina. 


Ninth  day's  march,  Karambily  to 
Bembatbka  Bay. 

Leaving  Karambily,  the  canoes  pass  in  an 
hour's  time  a  small  river,  the  Kamoro, 
which  joins  the  Betsiboka  river  on  the 
right  bank. 

Beyond  it  is  another  of  the  Hova  garrison 
towns,  Trabonjy,  5  miles  inland,  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  mentioned  more  particularly 
in  Route  No.  3. 

The  main  stream  now  takes  a  more  winding- 
course  through  the  hills  of  the  Tsitondrona 
ridge  mentioned  in  the  previous  day's 
journey,  passing  dark  and  thick  woods 
under  T.  Ankarafatsy  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, long  gardens  of  plantains  and 
bananas,  the  plantations  of  the  Sakalavas. 
Animal  life  is  also  more  abundant.  Egrets 
and  flamingoes,  pigeons,  and  Nectarinice 
abound,  and  many  aquatic  birds  of  the 
duck  species  rise  in  flocks  at  intervals. 
The  effects  of  the  tide  are  also  here  met 
with,  although  as.  yet  some  distance  from 
the  estuary  at  the  head  of  Bembatoka 
Bay. 

Fifteen  miles  lower  down  the  town  of  Ma- 
habo is  passed  4  or  5  miles  inland  from 
a  fine  broad  reach,  which  opens  into  the 
marine  estuary  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Mahabo  is  on  a  conspicuous  double-headed 
hill. 

The  course  is  now  nearly  north,  and  a  halt 
should  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  which  runs  down  from  the  garrison 
town  of  Marovoay  (see  Route  No.  3),  and 
the  salt  water  is  attained.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  exchange  the  long  narrow 
canoes  for  broader  dhows  to  sail  across  the 
bay. 

Opposite  the  halting-place,  under  Marovoay, 
in  Iboina,  are  two  large  islands  covered 
with  dense  jungle,  with  mud-banks  thickly 
interwoven  by  mangrove  roots  and  quan- 
tities of  the  Via  or  Arum  lily  of  gigantic 
size,  similar  to  that  which  grows  on  the 
east  coast  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  open  dhows  are  30  feet  long,  8  feet 
broad,  and  6  feet  deep,  with  broad  stern 
partially  decked  with  the  ordinary  Arab 
lateen  sail. 
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Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Iboina. 
Brought  forward    . 

Mojanga  . 

Day's  journey 

Total  from  An- 
tananarivo 

27 

2811 

27 
3081 

Tenth  day's  march,  Bembatoka  Bay  to 
Mojanga. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  the  dhows 
sailing  down  the  Bay  of  Bembatoka  take 
about  10  hours  to  accomplish  the  distance 
of  27  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Betsi- 
boka  to  the  port  and  town  of  Mojanga, 
after   a  journey   of   308    miles   from  the 
capital. 

The  direct  distance  from  Antananarivo  to  Mojanga  as  the  crow  flies  is  only  240 
miles,  of  which  90  are  by  water  as  far  as  Mevatanana,  and  150  by  land  direct  ;  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river  and  the  deviations  and  hills, 
valleys  and  gullies  by  land,  the  actual  road  cannot  be  far  from  300  miles  in  round 
numbers.  Again,  these  journeys  have  been  accomplished  by  natives  in  the  above 
number  of  marches,  and  messengers  can  do  the  same  distance  in  eight  days.  Dr. 
Mullens,  travelling  comfortably  with  frequent  halts,  accomplished  the  journey  in 
sixteen  days  from  Vonizongo  downwards.  Upwards,  against  the  stream  and  with 
frequent  ascents,  at  least  eighteen  days  should  be  estimated  for  the  ordinary  traveller 
travelling  in  filanjana. 

From  the  upper  plateaux  of  Imerina  and  Vonizongo  the  country  above  described 
is  divided  naturally  into  three  sections,  differing  in  a  marked  degree  from  one  another. 
The  first  section  includes  the  inhabited  country,  almost  treeless,  protected  by  the 
Hova  posts,  and  consists  of  four  broad  terraces,  of  which  three  mark  very  decided 
falls  of  the  ground  towards  the  sea.  The  course,  however,  leading  obliquely  across 
these  terraces,  and  therefore  over  easy  gradients  to  Malatsy.  Beyond  Malatsy  comes 
the  second  distinct  section  of  the  journey,  namely,  the  portions  of  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness termed  "  No-man's-land,"  prettily  wooded  and  undulating,  terminating  in  drift 
at  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  third  section  comprises  the  cultivated  plains  and  hills 
of  the  Sakalava  coast  tribes. 


MM.  de 
Lacombe 
and  Guil- 
lain. 


Saying 
attributed 
to  Radama 
I. 

Relays  of 
runners  to 
the  capital. 


Route  No.  3. — Bembat6ka  Bay  to  Antananarivo 
{Guillain' s  Itinerary,  1 8 42-43 ).1 

MM.  Leguevel  de  Lacombe  and  Guillain  have  both  given  itineraries  of  the  route 
between  Bembatoka  Bay  and  Antananarivo,  but  that  by  M.  Guillain  seems  the  most 
dependable.  "M.  de  Lacombe,"  says  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  "seems  to  have 
followed  an  ancient  road  which  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Radama  I.  as  leading 
too  directly  to  his  inland  highlands  ;"  but  M.  de  Lacombe  assured  M.  Grandidier 
that  he  had  never  left  the  east  coast,  and  his  data  were  from  mere  hearsay.  M. 
Guillain's  itinerary  is  apparently  derived  from  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Max,  the 
agent  of  an  American  firm  at  Mojanga,  1842-43. 

According  to  M.  Desire  Laverdant,  Radama  I.  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  the 
Europeans  found  a  road  to  Antananarivo,  the  power  of  the  Hovas  would  be  destroyed. 
The  road  is  now  found,  wrote  M.  Laverdant  in  1844  ;  the  French  Government  have  the 
plan  of  it  traced  out  in  minute  detail ;  it  is  a  route  practicable  for  waggons  and  artil- 
lery. Captain  Guillain  writes  :  "  Mojanga  maintains  a  constant  intercourse  with 
Antananarivo  ;  the  communications  take  place  every  eight  days  by  means  of  couriers, 
who  are  stationed  in  relays  at  fixed  intervals.     The  route  should  be  available  for 

1  Documents  sur  I'Histoire,  la  GeograpMe,  et  le  Commence  de  la  Partie  Occidentale  de  Mada- 
gascar, recueillis  et  rediges,  par  M.  Guillain,  Capitaine  de  Corvette,  1845,  Seconde  Partie, 
p.  220. 
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vehicular  traffic  and  heavy  baggage.  Men  carrying  merchandise  take  sixteen  days  in 
the  transit  ;  the  following  itinerary  has  been  supplied  by  one  who  has  conducted 
a  convoy  to  and  from  Imerina." 

Captain  Guillain's  itinerary  is  certainly  not  altogether  accurate,  but  it  is  thought 
best  to  include  it  among  the  routes,  as  often  the  line  of  transit  for  goods  has  been 
varied,  and  older  and  unused  routes  may  again  be  opened  or  at  least  examined  for 
better  srradients. 


Old  routes 
may  indi- 
cate advan- 
tages. 


Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Time. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
,inediate 

Total. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

South  Iboina. 

First  day's  march,  Mojanga  to  Amhatobetiky. 

Mojanga   . 

Leaving  Mojanga  at  daybreak,  the  first  halt 

Mar  ago     . 

4"o 

is  made  about  11  a.m.  at  Marogo,  where 
a  post  of  ten  Hova  soldiers  is  stationed, 
and   around   which    are  several   Sakalava 

Amhatobetiky   . 

2  50 

huts.     By  evening  Amhatobetiky,  a  Saka- 
lava village  (under  Mandine,  one  of  Andri- 
antsolo's  chiefs),  is  reached.     Rice,  manioc, 

Day's  journey 

6  50 

and  oxen  are  here  procurable. 

Second  day's  march,  Amhatobetiky  to 

Andrdnolava. 

Amborangy 

3  10 

Mid -day   halt   at   Amborangy,   formerly  a 
Sakalava    village,   now    almost    deserted. 

Andrdnoldva    . 

4    0 

Halt  for  the  night  at  Andranolava,  a  small 
Sakalava  village  where  a  Hova  post  of  ten 

Day's  journey 



7  10 

soldiers  is  stationed.     On  this  site  there 



was  formerly  a  large  village  named  Am- 

Total   . 

14    0 

bazoho. 

Third  day's  march,  Andrdnolava  to 
Andrbtsy. 

Marovoay 

2  10 

Mid-day  halt  at  Marovoay,  on  the  banks  of 
a  small  stream  of  the  same  name  which, 
although  only  10  yards  across,  is  not  ford- 
able,  but  is  passed  either  by  canoe  or  over 
a  rude  bridge   formed   of  the    trunks    of 

Andrbtsy . 

3  50 

trees.     Halt  in  the  evening  at  Androtsy, 
formerly  a  considerable  village,   but  con- 
sisting now  of  only  some  ten  huts.      Close 
by  to  the  east  is  the  tomb  of  Andriamane- 
sokiarivo,  daughter  of  the  third  king  of 
Iboina.    During  the  rainy  season  the  direct 
road  from  Marovoay  to  Androtsy  is  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  marshes  with 
which  it  is  intersected.     It  is  then  neces- 
sary to  take  a  road   more   to   the   north 

Day's  journey 



6    0 

which  is  longer  but  better,  although  this 



detour  will  probably  add  one  day's  journey 

Total  . 

20    0 

en  route. 
Fourth  day's  march,  Andrbtsy  to  Trdbbnjy. 

Amhbndro 

4  40 

Halt  at  Ambondro,  arriving  in  the  evening 

Triibbnjy . 

3  20 

at  Trabonjy,  which  was  once  a  very  large 

(River  Kamdra.) 
Carry  forward 

village.     To  the  south  of  the  road  between 

8    0 

20    0 
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Route  No.  3 — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


South  Iboina. 
Brought  forward 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 


Tsllakdny 
Ankoala .         '. 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Marbaboaly 
Kajbngy  . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Madlotsifafafy . 
Andampy 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Kelilaly  . 
Andbky  . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


River  Sinko 
Forest   of   Anghala- 
vbry     . 


Antbngodrahbja 


Andramy 
Day's  journey 

Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Time. 


Inter- 
mediate 
H.  M. 


3  10 
2  50 


4    0 

2  20 


4    0 
3    0 


3    0 
2    0 


2  0 

1  0 

2  0 
2  0 


Total. 
H.  M. 


20    0 


28    0 


6    0 
34    0 

620 
40  20 

7"0 

47  20 


5    0 
52  20 


7    0 


59  20 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Fourth  day's  march — continued. 

these  two  stations,  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  is  the  residence 
of  Andriantsolo,  Kamona.  Trabonjy  is 
three  hours'  march  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Betsiboka.  The  Hova  post  consists  of 
a  dozen  huts  within  a  palisade,  protected 
by  two  guns  to  the  north,  another  to  the 
south,  and  by  a  wall-piece.  The  garrison 
numbers  twenty-six  soldiers,  with  a  de- 
pendency of  about  100  Sakalava  under 
their  chief  Amelo. 

Fifth  day's  march,  Trabbnjy  to  Ankbala. 

Mid-day  halt  at  Tsilakany,  formerly  a  large 
village,  now  a  post  for  runners.  Halt  for 
the  night  at  Ankoala,  a  deserted  village 
where  are  found  quantities  of  bananas. 

Sixth  day's  march,  Ankoala  to  Kajbngy. 

Halt  at  Maroaboaly,  a  large  populous  vill- 
age ;  and  arrive  in  the  evening  at  Kajongy, 
an  equally  large  village. 


Seventh  day's  march,  Kajbngy  to  Andampy. 

Halt  at  Madiotsifafay,  and  arrive  in  the 
evening  at  Andampy  or  Andrafiamadina, 
a  village  of  a  few  huts  and  relay  post 
for  couriers. 

Eighth  day's  march,  Andampy  to  Andbky. 

Halt  at  Kelilaly,  and  halt  for  the  night  at 
Andoky,  an  ancient  village,  now  unin- 
habited. On  leaving  Andoky,  the  province 
of  Iboina  ceases.  From  this  point  a  track 
leads  to  the  Sihanaka  country  (see  Route 
No.  6). 

Ninth  day's  march,  Andbky  via  Tslnko  to 
Andramy. 

Halt  at  Sinko  in  the  forest  of  Anghalavory, 
which  separates  the  territories  of  the  Bdina 
and  of  the  Antsihanaka.  Sinko  is  the 
name  of  a  rivulet  which  flows  into  the 
Ikopa.  Between  Anddky  and  Sinko  is 
the  village  of  Antongodrahoja,  a  Hova 
post,  defended  with  a  palisade  and  two 
small  pieces  of  ordnance.  Its  garrison 
numbers  seventy  men.  The  population  of 
the  village  is  composed  of  Sakalava  and 
Sihanaka,  about  150  souls.  In  the  even- 
ing Andramy  is  reached,  a  small  village  and 
station  for  relays. 
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Sihanaka. 

Ten  th  day's  march,  Andrdmy  to  Ambbasdry. 

Brought  forward    . 

59  20 

Halt  at   Ambodiamontana,  to  the   east  of 

Ambbdiambntana     . 

4"o 

Analavory.      In    the    evening    arrive    at 

Ambbasdry 

3    0 

Amboasary.     The  population  of  these  two 
villages  is  Antsihanaka,  and  here  are  culti- 

Day's journey 



7    0 

vated  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.     Oxen, 
sheep,  and  fowls  are  found  here  in  abun- 
dance. 

Total  . 

66  20 

Eleventh  day's  march,  Ambbasdry  to 

Ambdramdnky. 

Ambbhiboldka  . 

4    0 

Halt  at  Ambohibolaka,    and  arrive  in  the 

Ambdramdnky 

3    0 

evening  at  Ambaramanky.      Both  villages 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

7"o 

Antsihanaka. 

73  20 

Twelfth  day's  march,  Ambdramdnky  to 

Tsdrahdfatra. 

Antslpandrdno 

3    0 

Halt  at  Antsipandrano,   a  relay  station  for 
couriers,   and   rest  at  night    in   populous 

Tsdrahdfatra  . 

3    0 

commercial   centre.      Tsarahafatra  on  the 

Day's  journey 



6"0 

frontier  of  Sihanaka. 

Total   . 

79  20 

Thirteenth  day's  march,  Tsdrahdfatra  to 

Imerina. 

Mdnancira. 

VbhiUna 

2  30 

Halt  at  Vohilena,  a  large  village  of  Imerina. 

Mdnanara 

2    0 

Stop  the  night  at  Mauanara.     These  two 
villages  are  very  populous,  and  well  pro- 

Day's journey 



4  30 

vided  with  comestibles,  such  as  rice,  fowl, 



maize,  and  fat  cattle.     The  principal  in- 

Total . 

83  50 

dustry  is  the  manufacture  of  mats. 

Fourteenth  day's  march,  Mdnandra  to 
Mandrintsba. 

Mdrohlby 

3  45 

Halt  at  Marohiby,  a  small  village  and  post 
for  couriers.      Best  at  night  in  the  large 

Mandrintsba    . 

2    0 

village  of  Manarintsoa. 

Day's  journey 



5*45 

Total  . 

89  35 

Fifteenth  day's  march,  Mandrintsba  to 
Ambdtotbka. 

Ambbdivodra   . 

2  30 

Halt  at  Ambodivoara,  and  sleep  at  a  very 

Ambdtotbka 

2    0 

large  village,  Ambatotoka. 

Day's  journey 



4  30 

Total  . 

94    5 

Sixteenth  day's  march,  Ambdtotbka  to 
Antananarivo. 

Ambbhimdnga. 

1  15 

After  passing  through  Ambohimanga,  Ilafy, 

Ildfy       . 

1    0 

and  Namehana,  all  large  towns,  Antanan- 

Namehana 

1    0 

arivo  is  reached. 

Antananarivo  . 

1    0 

Day's  journey 



415 

Total  from  Bem- 



batoka  Bay   . 

98  20 

The  central  part  of  Iboina,  across  which  passes  the  route  which  Captain  Guillain 
has  traced,  according  to  him  presents  throughout  a  fiat  surface  with  but  little  forest, 
where  are  found  extensive   prairies,  which  formerly  made  this  country  so  rich  in 
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cattle.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  wooded  with  many  trees  of  different  species, 
besides  rofia  palms  and  bananas.  These  streams  do  not  furnish  many  fish,  but  are 
frequented  with  wild  duck  and  other  water-fowl,  and  the  country  is  full  of  guinea- 
fowl,  partridge,  pigeons,  and  doves.  That  portion  of  Sihanaka  which  is  crossed  by 
the  above  itinerary  is  also  free  from  woods  ;  there  are  only  to  be  seen  a  few  citrons, 
tamarinds,  mulberries,  and  rdvindla  palms.  There  is  less  game  obtainable  here  than 
in  the  Sakalava  country.  Good  water  is  found  throughout  the  route.  But  few  of 
the  Hova  posts  situated  in  the  Iboina  country  are  mentioned  in  the  above  route. 
There  are  others  at  some  little  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Betsiboka  river,  which 
are  described  elsewhere  by  Captain  Guillain. 


Route  No.  4. — Antananarivo  vid  Antongodkah6ja  to  Mojanga. 

This  Koute  is  the  reverse  of  that  traced  by  Captain  Guillain,  and  is  compiled 
from  the  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Moss,  L.M.S.,  in  1876,  as 
far  as  Antongodrahoja. 


Distances  in 

Time. 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

First  day's  march,  Antananarivo  to 

Im&rina. 

Antandntsdra. . 

(Antananarivo.) 

Leaving  the  "  Great  North  Road  "  at  Anjana- 

(Zomd.) 

hary,  proceed  by  the  more  direct  but  more 

(Isbtry.) 

difficult  route  by  Tsaratsaotra,  through  the 

(Andbhatapenaka. ) 

middle  of  the  big  swamp  west  of  Name- 

(Betdfo.) 

hana,  right  on  to  Imerimandrdso  and  An- 

(Ambbhijdnahdry. ) 

tananatsara.      The  road  is  somewhat  un- 

(Ambbhiddva.) 

frequented.        People    dredging    for    fish 

(Imerimandrbso. ) 

waist-deep  in  the  swamp. 

(Alatsinalny.) 

Antananatsara,  a  small  village  of  20  houses 

Antandnatsdra 

6    0 

20  miles   north-east  of  the   capital,  and 

Day's  journey 

6**0 

5230  feet  above  the  sea. 

Second  day's  march,  Antandntsdra  to 

Anativ61o  District. 

Anbsibe'. 

(Antandntsdra. ) 

Climbing  innumerable  hills,  and  descending, 

(Ankddibe.) 

sometimes  very  precipitously,  into  as  many 

(River  Ampdribe. ) 

deep  valleys,   crossing   several  small  but 

Mahltsitddy 

2  10 

rapid  streams  glittering  with  mica. 
Anosibe  is  the  first  village  in  the  district  of 

(River  Zdbo.) 

Anativolo,  and  the  residence  of  its  gover- 

(Tsdrasdotra. ) 

nor,  Andriamaizina.     It  is  situated  by  the 

(Ana  lamdnantslva 

side  of  a  small  lake  at  the  foot  of  one  of 

Hills. ) 

the  high  hills  that  shut  in  the  Anativolo 
plain  on  the  south,  and  is  3290  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  population  of  this  and 
all  the  Anativolo  villages  consists,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Hova  soldiers,  of  people 
called  Manlndy,  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe 
called  Olo-Mainty  or  "  black  folks."  (See 
chapter  x.,  Ethnology.) 

Anbsibe    . 

3  50 

At  Anosibe  is  a  congregation  of  200  Christ- 

Day's journey 



6*0 

ians,  and  38  children  attended  the  school 



in  1876. 

Carry  forward 

12    0 

IV. 
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Anativdlo  District. 

Third  day's  march,  Anbsib6  to  Andrdo- 

Brought forward     . 

12    0 

pdsika. 

(Andtivblo  Plain.) 

At  Manarintsoa  there  is  also  a  small  congre- 

Mandrintsba    . 

2    0 

gation.     Path   skirts  a  small  picturesque 

(Mdngabe  Ford.) 

lake,  thence  over  high  hills  and  moors  and 

(Atsitdkatra.) 

skirting  dangerous  precipices. 

Andrdopdsika  . 

2  30 

The  small  garrison  town  of  Andraopasika  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  conical  hill, 
about  3850  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising 
abruptly  700  feet  above  the  plain.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  are  deeply  scored  and 
weatherworn,  the  rains  having  formed 
chasms  in  the  soft  sandy  soil  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth.     At  its  base  winds  the 

Mdroldva  stream 

small  stream  called  the  Marolava,  which 

River  Mananara 

joins  the  Mananara  a  mile  or  so  to  the 
west.  The  summit  is  crowned  with  trees, 
and  with  immense  masses  of  prickly  pear, 

Day's  journey 



4  30 

which,  with  a   stockade   fence,   complete 



the  fortifications  of  the  town  against  the 

Total  . 

16  30 

predatory  designs  of  cattle-stealers. 

Fourth  day's  march,  Andrdopdsika  to 
Andrdnomidntra. 

Andrdopdsika  Plain 

Course  lies  across  the  low  plain  of  Andrao- 

(Antsilditra). 

pasika   over   the  Mananara  river,  here  a 

River  Mdnandra 

stream   of    40   to   45    yards   wide,    then 

(Ambdvahddy.) 

mounting  the  shoulder  of  the  lofty  beauti- 

Vbhilena Hill  . 

fully-wooded    hill   of  Vdhilena,    and   on 

{Ambbhimiarimbe. ) 

north-west,   a  six  hours'  journey  to  An- 

(T.  Tsidfakdntitra.) 

dranomiantra.      This    place    (called    also 

{Mdroaddbo.) 

Ambohitratanosy)  is  an  important  military 

(Ampanltovdla. ) 

post  on  the  direct  road  from  the  capital  to 

Andrdnomidntra 

5  45 

Mojanga.  It  contains  about  80  houses, 
and  being  a  general  place  of  call  for  tra- 
vellers and  traders  along  this  route,  it 
usually  contains  a  miscellaneous  and  busy 
population.     It  is  situate  on  a  hill  on  the 

River  Mandnty 

left   bank    of   and    overlooking   the   river 

Day's  journey 

5*45 

Mananty. 

Total  . 

22  15 

Fifth  day's  march,  Andrdnomidntra  to 
Ambdkoreny. 

River  Mandnty 

After  crossing  the  river  Mananty,  a  mile 
north-west  of  Andranomiantra,  three  hours' 

Tsarahafatra  . 

2  55 

journey  takes  us  to  Tsarahafatra.  The 
course  is  mainly  along  a  valley  between 
high  hills  on  either  side,  trending  north- 

Andrdnomiely  river 

north-west,  at  one  time  along  the  banks  of 

and  village     . 

the    Andranomiely   river   and    through   a 

{River  Ankdfotra.) 

small  village  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
This  river  is  one  of  the  many  tributaries 
of  the  Betsiboka.  Tsarahafatra  had  been 
recently  burnt  down  (in  1876),  and  only 
20  houses  remained.  It  is  a  military 
station,  as  usual,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  forti- 
fied by  prickly-pear  fence  and  a  narrow 
gate  that  opens  from  the  top.  The  soldiers, 
wives,  and  children  numbered  forty.      A 

Carry  forward 

2  55 

22  15 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  4 — continued. 


Distances  in 

Time. 

Province  and.  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Anativolo  District. 

Fifth  day's  march — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

2  55 

22  15 

rather  large  population  of  cattle  -  tenders 
live  in  the  villages  around  this  place. 

Ambdkoreny    . 

5  15 

Amhakoreny,  a  small  village  of  5  houses. 

(Ankarabka.) 

{River  Andrdnofds- 

ika.) 

Day's  journey 



8  10 

Total  . 

30  25 

Sixth  day's  march,  Ambdkoreny  to 
Mbrafeno. 

Mount  Vbambbhitra 

Voambohitra  Mountain  has  a  general  appear- 
ance resemblingTable  Mountain;  rises  2000 

Vbambbhitra    . 

3  30 

feet  above  plain.     Voambohitra,  a  scattered 
village  of  50  houses.      A  Hova  garrison 
occupies  the  hill-top,  2  miles  from  village. 

River  A  ndrdnopdsika 

Cross  the  broad  stream  Andranopasika,  and 

(Lbhardno.) 

halt  past  Antsatrana  village  at  a  spot  2390 

(Ambbhimiddana.) 

feet  above  sea,  looking  down  on  the  Betsi- 

(River  Angbja.) 

boka  river,  behind  which  are  the  Betaina 

Antsatrana 

3  35 

Hills  (T.  Betay). 

River  Betsibbka. 

Betdina  Hills 

(Or  T.  Betty). 

(Mbrafeno. ) 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

7    5 

37  30 

Seventh  day's  march,  Mbrafeno  to 

Andravalndfo. 

(Mbrafeno.) 

Over   undulating  plain  and   across  several 

(River  Intelomlta.) 

small  streams  flowing  into  the  Betsiboka 

(T.  Ambdtomalnty.) 

river. 

Ambbdiambntana     . 

4  10 

Ambodiamontana  is  an  important  military 

( T.   Ambdtohardn- 

station,  fortified  by  ramparts,  prickly-pear 

ana.) 

obstacles,  and  a  stout  stockade.     A  ko- 

(T.  Valndfo.) 

mandy   (commandant),   two   officers,    and 

(Andravalndfo. ) 

3    0 

some  half-dozen  soldiers  occupy  the  post. 

(River  Lcivardno.) 

The  chapel  is  capable  of  accommodating 

( T.    Tsdramdso- 

450  people,  and  there  is  a  congregation  of 

dndro.) 

300. 

Day's  journey 

7  10 

Total  . 

44  40 

Eighth  day's  march,  Andravalndfo  to 
A  ntbngodralwja. 

Course  north  and  north  by  east,  rising  rapidly 
from  2350  to  4750  feet  above  the  sea,  over 
high  moors,  black  with  recent  grass  fires. 

Mdrofbza 

3  40 

Camp  in  a  quiet  sheltered  glen.     Marofoza. 

(River  Slnko.) 
Carry  forward 

Tanifotsy,  a  shady  hollow.     From  this  place 

3  40 

44  40 
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Anativolo  District. 

Eighth  day's  march — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

3  40 

44  40 

onward  the  character  of  the  soil  completely 

Tanifbtsy 

3  30 

changed.  Instead  of  the  red  clay  there  is 
now  met  with  a  whitish  earth-like  lime- 
stone and  a  brown  sandy  loam.  As  we 
approach  Antongodrahoja  there  occurs  at 
regular  intervals  a  long  line  of  oval-shaped 
sand-hills. 

Andlavbry 

Analavory  is  the  burial-place  of  an  extinct 

Antbngodrahbja 

230 

dynasty  of  kings.  Antongodrahoja  is  a 
town  of  110  houses,  besides  6  inhabited  by 
Sakalava  ;  a  congregation  of  300  persons. 

Day's  journey 



9  40 

The  town  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  high 



tableland,  and  is  4150  feet  above  the  sea. 

Total  . 

54  20 

Ninth  day's  march,  Antbngodrahbja  to 
Andbky. 

{Xamaklna  Pass.) 

From  Antongodrahoja  the  ground  descends 

(Fanatabvana.) 

precipitously  some  2000  feet  into  the  plain 

(Andrbbra.) 

below,  after  which  a  good  road  leads  by 

Andbky    . 

4    0 

stages,   three   days'  journey  to   Trabonjy 

(JIdhamdvo.) 

and  thence  to  Mojanga. 

{River  Sinko.) 

Day's  journey 

4    0 

Total   from  Antan- 



anarivo 

58  20 

Mr.  Moss  is  confident  that  this  route  via  Antongodrahoja,  besides  being  shorter,  is 
more  healthy  and  generally  convenient.  A  bracing  breeze  blows  over  the  high 
plateau  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  Antongodrahoja  would  make  an  excellent 
sanitarium  for  Mojanga.      (See  Koute  No.  3.) 


Route  No.  5. — Antongodrah6ja  to  Amparafaravola. 


Sakalava. 

First  day's  march,  Antbngodrahbja  to 

(Antongodrahoja. ) 

Bemdvo. 

(AnCdavbry.) 

From  Tanifotsy  turn  eastward,   descending 

Tanifbtsy 

3    0 

rapidly  from  the  high  ground  into  a  series 
of  beautiful  glens  dotted  with  patches  of 
woodland.     Up  and  down  hill  through  a 

Ambbhimdrina 

small  village,  Ambohimarina,  along  through 

(Ricer  Bemdvo.) 

grass  as  high  as  a  house,    and  along  the 

(River  Bemdvokely.) 

beds  of  two  small  streams  fringed  with 
bamboos. 

Bemavo  Village 

4  30 

Bemavo   only  consisted   of  2  houses,  with 

Day's  journey 

7  30 

rice-store. 

A   total  descent  made  during   the   day  of 

300  feet. 

Zana-t  Sihanaka. 

Second  day's  march,  Bemdvo  to  Antsally. 
Wild  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Kelilbha . 

4  10 

Keliloha,  an  improving  town  of  50  houses. 
Inhabitants  of  this  district  are  Zana-t  Si- 

River Mdhajdmba    . 

hanaka.     The  Mahajamba  is  a  noble  river, 

(Ambdravdrambdto. ) 

60  or  70  yards  wide  and  4  feet  deep  in  dry 

Antsally  . 

4  30 

season,   with  rapid  current  ;   tributary  of 

Day's  journey 

8*40 

the  Betsibuka. 

Carry  forward 

16  10 
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Route  No.  5 — continued. 


Distances  in 

Time. 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Third  day's  march,  Antsally  to  Antsdm- 

Zana-t  Silianaka. 

pandrdno. 

Brought  forward    . 

16  10 

Pass  several  villages,  the  largest  of  which  is 

Ampandrana  . 

140 

Ampandrana,    having    50    or    60   houses. 

AmbbhitsiMy  Mount 

Four  miles  south  of  this  village  is  Ambo- 
hitsihay,  a  huge  basaltic  mass,  rising  with 
precipitous  columnar  sides  and  singular 
summit  1500  feet  above  the  plain,  making 
an  imposing  landmark.     Scenery  wild  and 

Ambatohardnana 

1  55 

rugged.     Pass  several  villages  and   climb 

(Ambinina. ) 

hills  of  1000  feet,  descending  as  often  into 

(Antsdroldlana. ) 

deep  valleys.  Then  through  a  narrow 
ravine,  shut  in  by  hills  east  and  west, 
with  a  small  stream  rushing  in  cascades 
over  rocky  bed.  A  grand  waterfall  of  800 
feet  sheer  over  rocks. 

Antsdmpandrdno 

545 

Antsampandrano  is  a  small  military  station 

Day's  journey- 



9*20 

garrisoned  by  about  a  dozen  soldiers,  and 
containing  about  200  inhabitants.     It  is  a 

Total  . 

25  30 

low,  swampy,  unhealthy  place. 
Fourth  day's  march,  Antsampandrano  to 

Silianaka. 

A  mpdra/dravb  la. 

Ambbasdritsimitbmbo 

3  30 

Over  a  lofty  hill  4750  feet  above  the  sea, 

(Akohbkana  Hill.) 

well  wooded.     East  of  this  are  glens  richly 

( A  ntsihdnaka . ) 

timbered,  from  which  a  descent  is  made 

Ampdrafdravbla 

4  50 

into  the  Antsihanaka  valley  proper. 

Day's  journey 



8*20 

Amparafaravola  and  following  stations  are 



described  by  Dr.  Mullens  in  Route  No.  7. 

Total  . 

33  50 

Ambdtomdinty 

2  30 

July  14. 

Mdhahdry 

8    0 

July  15. 

(Great  Swamp.) 

{Lake  Alabtra.) 

Antdnibab 

4  30 

Ambdtondrazdka 

12  30 

July  16. 

2    0 

Mdngantdny    . 

5    0 

July  18. 

Halting-place    . 

4    0 

July  19. 

Ambatoldmpy  . 

3  55 

Headwaters  of  the  Ambdzona  river  and  the 



Sahamahitsy  river,  which  form  the  Man- 

7  55 

goro  river. 

Manddnivatsy . 

1  45 

July  20. 

Anjbzbrobe 

6  45 

8  30 
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Route  No.  6. — Antananarivo  to  West  Coast.1 


Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

(Antananarivo.) 

First  day's  march,  Antananarivo  to 

(River  Ikbpa.) 

Mangabe. 

Ambaniala  (bridge) . 

2 

(Andbhatanjona. ) 

River  Sisabny  . 

4 

The  Sisa6ny  is  a  broad  but  shallow  river. 

(Andrdiarlvo.) 

River  Andrbmba 

3 

The  Andromba  river  is  100  yards  broad  and 
4  feet  deep. 

River  Katsabka 

3 

The  Katsaoka,  a  few  miles  beyond,  is  about 

(Antbngona  Mount.) 

the  same  size  as  the  former  :  both  rivers 
rise  among  the  eastern  roots  of  Ankaratra, 

Mahabo   . 

5 

and  coming  round  Fandravasana  and  Kin- 

Mangabe . 

H 

gory,  flow  across  a  level  which  looks  won- 
derfully like  a  dried-up  lake,  and  uniting 
at  its  western  end,  flow  northward  to  join 
the  Ikopa  at  the  foot  of  Ambohimanoa. 
Before  crossing  these  rivers  the  population 

Day's  journey 

19| 

sensibly  grows  thinner. 

Second  day's  march,  Mangabe  to 
Arlvonimamo. 

(Ambbhimpanbmpo 

Antongona  is  a  noble  hill  of  gneiss  running 

Mount.) 

nearly  east  and  west.     Its  name  seems  to 
recognise  its  resemblance   to   the  human 
foot.     It  consists  of  two  sections,  and  in 

River  Ombifbtsy 

4 

the  centre  of  the  western  part  is  a  lofty 

(Manjdka.) 

mass  of  rocks,  round  which  a  number  of 

(Ikidnja.) 

houses  are  clustered,  at  a  height  of  570 
feet  above  plain. 
Ambohimpanompo  Mount  is  full  of  ravines 
and  cascades  on  its  northern  face,  curving 
round  to  the  south  and  south-east  in  a 
great  ridge  covered  with  boulders. 

Arlvonimamo  . 

5 

Arlvonimamo,    capital    of    the    district,   is 
a   small  decayed    place   with  70   houses, 
surrounded  by  a    deep  fosse,  with   royal 

Day's  journey 



9 

tombs.       The   town   stands    on    an    open 



undulating  plain,  but  it  has  little  popula- 

Total. 

m 

tion  around  it. 

Third  day's  march,  Arlvonimamo  to 
Mahabo. 

Ambbhitrdmbo 

Ambohitrambo  is  a  noble  conical  hill  with 

Mount. 

a  long  ridge  behind  it.     The  ravines  are 

River  Anbnibe. 

3 

narrow,  and  the  hills  rich  with  groves  of 
the  tajpla  tree,  on  which  the  silkworm  lives. 

Fantsimbbhitba 

9 

South  of  Arlvonimamo  is  a  low  hill,   the 
basaltic  stones  of  which  are  heavy  with 
iron.     Close  to  its  foot  come  down  long 
lava  tongues  that  have  flowed  from  Ankar- 

Carry forward 

atra  to  the  south. 

12 

m 

i  See  Mullens,  chapter  vii. 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  6 — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Brought  forward  . 
Ivdhandmbo  Mount . 
Tsitdkonddza  Mount 
Mahabo    . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Mandridrano,  Dis- 
trict of  Imerina. 

{Lake  Itdsy.) 
Miadamanjaka 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


(Ambbnilbka.) 
(Tsdra.) 
(Lake  Kazdnga. ) 
Mahatsinjo 
(Ambbhimaildla  Mt. ) 
(Gasgea  Mount.) 
(Ambdlavdto. ) 
(Ndnja  Ridge. ) 
(River    Mandikand 

mana. ) 
Camp 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Wilderness. 

River  Sakdy     . 
(Mount  Sapila.) 


Distances  in 
miles. 


12 

"i 


20 


Mdhasblo 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


(River  ICitsdmby. ) 
Tsinjoarivo 

Carry  forward 


10 


20 


Total. 


19 


20 


67i 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


ao 


97* 


30 

1271 


Third  day's  march — continued. 

Westward  Ivahanambo  and  Tsitakondaza, 
twin  hills  of  great  height,  tower  over  the 
country. 

Journeying  onward  we  approach  the  edge  of 
the  Imerina  plateau,  and  are  involved  in 
ridges  with  deep  gullies  between. 


Fourth  day's  march,  Mahabo  to  Miada- 
manjaka. 

Miadamanjaka,  a  village  on    a    hill  of  62 
houses. 


Fifth  day's  march,  Miadamanjaka  to  camp 
or  small  village  on  River  Mandikanamana. 

Mahatsinjo  1  stands  on  a  spur  of  a  long  clay 
ridge,  the  vipper  part  of  which  is  overlaid 
with  lava.  It  contains  300  houses,  many 
of  them  large  and  built  of  wood  with  reed 
panels.  The  population  is  1800.  Below 
Mahatsinjo  stretches  a  wide  and  level  rice 
valley,  supplied  with  abundance  of  water, 
the  whole  under  careful  cultivation.  Bich 
in  resources,  Mahatsinjo  is  the  capital  of 
the  Mandridrano  district,  and  has  near  it 
numerous  villages. 


Sixth  day's  march,  Mandikanamana  camp 
to  Mdhasblo. 

The  river  Sakay  is  about  100  yards  broad, 
and  though  shallow  when  crossed  by  Mr. 
Sewell,  must  contain  a  large  body  of  water 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Imerina, 
and  between  it  and  the  Sakalava  lies  an 
extensive  tract  of  waste  land  about  six 
days'  journey  across.  The  greater  part  of 
this  waste  is  covered  with  long  grass  like 
the  American  prairie. 

Mahasolo,  a  military  station,  where  more 
than  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  penned 
within  the  defences  at  night. 

Seventh  day's  march,  Mdhasblo  to  camp  on 
River  Manddlo. 

[At  Tsinjoarivo  there  are  immense  cattle  pens, 
with  a  few  houses  connected  with  them, 


127| 


1  From  Mahatsinjo  the  itinerary  is  taken  from  Notes  by  Joseph  S.  Sewell,  1875. 
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Wilderness. 

Seventh  day's  march — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

127* 

and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  very  thick 
fence  of  prickly  pear  20  yards  in  width. 

Tdnimdndry   . 

Tanimandry   is   a  small  military  frontier 

{River  Imanga.) 

station.  ] 

River  Mandalo 

30 

No  information. 

Day's  journey 



30 

Total  . 

157i 

Eighth  day's  march,  Mandalo  to  camp  in 

High  ridge. 

Desert. 

No  man's  land  . 

No  information. 

Camp. 

Day's  journey 

30 

Total  . 

1874 

Ninth  day's  march,  Camp  to  Imanandciza 

(Bbngo  Ldva  chain. ) 

("  The  Glorious"). 

{River  Mdnanddza. ) 

Imdnanddza     . 

Imanandaza  is  situated  on  a  low  hill. 

Day's  journey 

30 

Total  . 

2174 

Tenth  day's  march,  Imanandaza  to  junction 

M6nabe\ 

of  River  Mdhajllo. 

River  Mdlmjllo 

20 

Day's  journey 



20 

Total  . 

237| 

Eleventh  day's  march,  Junction  of  Mdhajllo 

Day's  journey 
Total  . 

25 

and  Mania. 

2624 

Lake  Andrdnomena 

20 

Twelfth  day's  march,  River  Tslribihina. 

Day's  journey 

20 

Total  . 

2821 

Thirteenth  day's  march,  River  Tslribihina 
to  Coast. 

Amblky  .         .         ) 
Imd         .         .         \ 

15 

{Lake  Kdmahbmby. ) 

{Mandeliky. ) 

Tsimdnandrafbzana . 

20 

Day's  journey 



35 

Total  from  An- 



tananarivo    . 

3174 
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Route  No.  7.— (a.)  Antananarivo  to  Lake  Ala6tra  (Dr.  Mullens's  Route). 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Im&rina. 

(Antananarivo. ) 
Anjanahary     . 


Manjdkaray  . 
AnalamahUsy . 
Ambbhitriarahaba 


Ilafy        . 
(Ankadikely. ) 
River  Mamba 


Inbsy 

( Soavinimerina. ) 

(Manankasina. ) 


Ambbhimanga 
Day's  journey 


(Mandrosbahdsina. ) 
Talata     . 
Ankbronkely    . 
(Ankbrombe.) 

Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

3 

"i 

1 

i 

6 

12 

6 

1 

7 

12 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


First  day's  'march,  Antananarivo  to 
Ambbhimanga. 

Wednesday,  17th  June.  —  The  road  to  the 
north  is  tolerably  wide  and  smooth,  and 
is  kept  in  better  order  than  any  other  on 
account  of  its  being  traversed  every  year 
by  the  queen  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  Ambohimanga  at  the  New- Year  fes- 
tival. At  several  places  where  small 
streams  cross  the  road  they  are  bridged 
over  by  slabs  of  basalt,  and  in  two  or  three 
cases  by  small  stone  arches.  Here  and 
there  the  great  rice-plain  to  the  west  is 
continued  to  the  eastward  of  the  path  by 
broad  valleys,  over  which  the  roadway  is 
carried  on  a  low  embankment. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  is  a  village 
called  Manjakaray,  which  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  a  waterspout  in  1867.  About 
3  miles  from  the  capital  we  pass  two  or 
three  villages  close  to  the  road,  surrounded 
by  fosses  15  or  20  feet  deep,  with  rude 
gateways.  At  4  miles  is  passed  a  low 
oval  hill  500  to  600  feet  long,  from  which 
slabs  of  basalt  are  quarried,  with  granite 
and  marble. 

About  a  mile  from  the  road  to  the  north  on 
the  east  side  is  Ilafy,  one  of  the  old  royal 
cities  (see  chapter  iii.)  Next  ford  the 
small  river  Mamba  (crocodile),  and  presently 
reach  the  bare  space  of  ground  called 
Asabotsy  or  Saturday  market-place.  About 
a  mile  on  we  pass  a  wooded  village,  Inosy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  to  the  east 
of  this  north  road  consists  of  long  rounded 
moor-like  hills  covered  with  coarse  grass  ; 
the  ground  near  the  villages  planted  with 
manioc  and  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane, 
etc.  On  the  open  downs  are  numbers  of 
enclosures  formed  of  high  clay  walls  sur- 
rounding the  grounds  of  country  houses. 

About  12  miles  north  of  the  capital  is  the 
old  capital,  Ambohimanga,  which  contains 
5000  people  (see  chapter  iii.) 

Second  day's  march,  Ambbhimanga  to 
Ambatomalnty. 

Thursday,  \&th  June. — The  first  portion 
leads  us  into  a  fine  cluster  of  villages  and 
churches  on  the  edge  of  the  great  northern 
moor,  and  three  hours  distant  from  Ambo- 
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Imerina. 

Second  day's  march— continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

7 

12 

himanga.      After  these  all  population  is 

Andralnarlvo  . 

2 

left  behind,  and  the  moor  traversed  is 
high,  bare,  and  cold.  It  is  not  level,  but 
scored  into  lines  of  Ioav  hills.     Cross  the 

River  Zabo 

Zabo  river  (the  source  of  which  is  at  An- 

{Ambdtotbndrona. ) 

gavokely),  one  of  the  four  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Betsiboka  river. 

Ambatomainty 

8 

Ambatomainty,  a  village  of  12  houses. 

Day's  journey- 

17 

Total  . 

29 

Third  day's  march,  Ambatomainty  to 
Anjbzbrobe. 

Ambatomainty  ridge 

Friday,  l§th  June. — East  of  the  Ambato- 
mainty ridge  is  a  long  unbroken  valley  com- 
ing from  the  moors  on  the  south-east  and 
going  away  north-west,  full  of  rice,  and 

River  Tsdrasaliatra . 

drained  by  the  Tsarasahatra  river,  which 
also  rises  near  Angavokely.  At  this  point 
both  rivers  are  small.     Near  by  are  two 

Mdngant&ny    . 

small  villages  ;  Mangantany  with  a  Pro- 

Andrainarlvo . 

"h 

testant  Church  and  Andrainarivo  with  a 

Woods. 

Roman    Catholic    Church.       Then    come 

Tantdmokely   . 

4* 

three  patches  of  wood,    with   high   hills 

Stream  and  cascades. 

covered  with  wood  to  the  rear. 
After  a  journey  of  15  miles  over  a  country 

A  mbbhitsitdkatra 

bare  and  unpeopled,  arrive  at  a  lofty  hill, 

Hill     . 

7 

Ambohitsitakatra,  from  which  the  princi- 
pal hills  of  Imerina  are  visible.     On  the 

Andtivblo  Valleys    . 

west  are  the  deep  valleys  of  Anativolo  and 

Maldkidlina    . 

"i 

the  high  hill  of  Vohilena.     On  the  south- 

Vbhilena Hill . 

east  is  the  lofty  cone  of  Ambdhitrakoho- 

A  mbbhitrakbho  laky 

lahy,  above  the  Beforona  wall ;  and  to  the 

Mountain     . 

east  the  great  gneiss  ridge  covered  with 
forest,  the  western  boundary  of  Ankay.  This 
hill  is  the  watershed  of  the  island.  On  the 
east  is  a  broad  basin  scored  in  all  directions 
and  drained  by  the  river  Mananara  ;  it  is  en- 
closed beneath  gneiss  ridges,  is  full  of  rice- 
fields,  and  has  a  large  cluster  of  villages. 

Anjbzbrobe 

5 

Anjozorobe  is  a  village  built  on  a  high  clay 
hill,  containing  70  houses,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of  nearly   400.     The  river  Mana- 

Day's journey 



22 

nara  here  is  114  feet  wide,  from  2  to  5 



feet  deep,  with  strong  current.    It  is  crossed 

Total  . 

51 

by  a  fixed  timber  bridge  in  two  spans.1 
Fourth  day's  march,  Anjbzbrobe  to 

Antsihanaka. 

Ambatolampy. 

(Manddnja. ) 

Monday,  Tld  June. — Route  approaches  the 
great  inner  belt  of  forest  which  clothes 
the  great  gneiss  wall  of  the  Imerina 
plateau.     Near  its  inner  side  are  crossed 

River  Mandnta 

the  branches  of  the  small  river  Mananta. 
The  ridge  is  crossed  at  a  noble  pass,  named 

A  mbdravdrambdto 

Ambaravarambato  ("the  gate  of  rock"). 

Pass     . 

15 

After  a  climb  of  500  feet  from  the  clay 

Carry  forward 

plain,  the  summit  is  reached  on  a  narrow 

15 

51 

i  Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Anj6z6robe  is  Amb6hibel6ma,  a  flourishing  village,  and 
away  to  the  south  is  the  village  of  Ant6by. 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  7  (a.)— 

continued. 

Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Antsihanaka. 

Fourth  day's  march — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

15 

51 

ledge  ;  a  second  summit  is  called  Ambo- 

AmbbhimUa    . 

himila.  Descending  by  a  natural  stair- 
case of  huge  granite  blocks,  reach  again 
the  clay,  wet  and  slippery,  crossing  a  low 
clay  ridge  covered  with  forest,  difficult  for 
flanjdna.  Next  into  a  fine  valley, — total 
descent  from  crest  of  hill  being  1280  feet. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  are  hundreds 
of  rounded  spurs  or  buttresses,  with  deep 
inlets  between. 

Mandanivatsy  . 

6 

Mandanivatsy   is    a    small    cluster-  of    12 

Ambdtoldmpy  .      '  . 
Day's  journey 

5 

26 

houses.  Leaving  this  place,  the  route 
winds  round  and  through  richly  wooded 
hills    to    Ambatolampy,    a    clump    of    7 

Total  . 

77 

houses  with  a  few  others  scattered  about. 

Ankay. 

Fifth  day's  march,  Ambatolampy  to 
Mdngantdny. 

Menakely 

8 

Tuesday,    23d    June.  —  Journey   through 

Antrdnokbboka 

7 

upper  Ankay.  In  general  the  centre 
ridges  are  level,  but  the  plain  deeply 
scored  by  the  streams,  the  gullies  having 
a  bend  to  the  north-west.     Cross  a  small 

River  Saham&itso     . 

stream  called  Sahamaitso  ("green  valley"). 

River  Andrdnofbtsy . 

*5 

Near  the  village  of  Mangantany  pass  through 

Mdngantdny    . 

5 

a  grove  of  myrtle  trees  ;  and  there  is  found 

Day's  journey 

25 

here   abundance  of  chlorite  and  chlorite 



earth. 

Total  . 

102 

Sixth  day's  march,  Mangantany  to 

Antsihanaka. 

A  mbdtondrazdka. 

A  narrow  defile,  crossed  by  a  reef  of  pure 
milk  quartz,  leads  up  a  steep  path,   750 

Ambbhibbrona. 

5 

feet,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  of  red  clay  called 

Ambdlateva 

4 

Ambohiborona  ("bird  hill").  Descend- 
ing  hill,    route   crosses    a    succession  of 

Ambatondrazaka 

9 

three  ridges  with  their  intervening  levels. 

Day's  journey 



18 

Ambatondrazaka,  the  capital  of  the  Sihan- 

Total  from  An- 



aka  districts. 

tananarivo 

120 

Ambatondrazaka  is  a  good  town  of  400  houses  and  a  population  of  2000  souls. 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  peninsula  or  ridge,  running  up  from  the  great  ridges  on 
the  south-east ;  and  it  overlooks  a  fine  bay  in  these  hills,  well  cultivated  as  rice 
ground.  A  broad  road  coming  down  the  crest  of  the  ridge  divides  the  town  into 
nearly  equal  parts.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  and  east  of  the  road  stands  the  rdva 
or  fortress  occupied  by  the  Hova  garrison.  This  rdva  is  laid  out  with  great  regu- 
larity ;  its  large  well-built  houses  are  all  in  a  line  ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  clean, 
and  each  house  forms  a  block  with  a  road  on  every  side.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  stockade  ;  and  between  the  two  fences  is  a  space  of  30  feet.  The  Idpa 
or  Government  house  is  in  the  north-east  division  of  the  town,  and  has  a  stockade  of 
its  own  ;  it  is  a  house  with  two  stories,  with  verandahs  round  it,  and  is  large  and 
comfortable.  Outside  the  rdva  are  a  number  of  houses  built  of  clay,  wood,  or  reeds, 
with  large  clay  and  reed  enclosures  for  cattle,  herds  of  which  abound  ;  pigs  are 
abundant ;  but  the  people  are  squalid  and  poor. 
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(£>.)— Itinerary  of  Rev.  James  Sibree  through  Antsihanaka. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Imerina. 

(Antananarivo.) 
(Ambbhimuivja.) 
TaJata  (market) 
Ankbrona  (east) 
Ambbhitrerana 
Ambdtomainty 


Andralnarlvo  . 
Antantamokely 
Ambbhitsitdkatra 
Malakidlina    . 
Anjbzbrobe 


Fa  ra  varamhato  ridge 
Mandanivdtsy  . 
Ambdtoldmpy  . 


Menakely 

A  ntrdnokbboka 

Andrdnofbtsy   . 


Mdngantany  . 
Ambbhibbrona . 
Ambdlateva 


A  m  bdtondrazdka 


A  mbbhidehildhy 
Mandkambahlny 


Ambbdinbnoka 


Dis- 

tal 

CCS 

ml 

hue. 

11. 

M. 

1 

30 

0 

30 

0 

35 

2  15 

i 

50 

1 

10 

1 

25 

1 

50 

0 

40 

1 

20 

6 

25 

2  40 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


4 

13 

2 

10 

1 

30 

7 

53 

2 

42 

2 

38 

1 

30 

6 

50 

1 

30 

1 

5 

1 

0 

6  15 


Thursday,  18th  June  1874.      See  Route  No.  7  (a.) 

Proceed  in  an  easterly  direction  over  a  high  moory 
country.     This  part  of  Imerina  is  thinly  peopled. 


6  huts. 


Friday,  19th  June. 

Over  an  undulating  country,  crossing  a  high  ridge. 
70  houses.  Anjozorobe,  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  a  plain,  through  which  the  river 
Mananara  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  on  its  way 
to  join  the  Betsiboka  river.  River  is  crossed  here, 
about  30  yards  wide,  with  a  strong  current,  by  a 
rude  bridge  of  massive  balks  of  timber  in  two 
spans. 

Monday,  22d  June. 

Enter  belt  of  forest,  an  ascent  of  500  feet  to  ridge 
called  Ambaravarambato  ("at  the  stone  gateway"). 
Summit  has  two  heads  of  peculiar  outline,  form- 
ing a  useful  landmark.  A  very  steep  descent, 
first  down  a  rugged  stone  staircase,  then  through 
dense  wood,  hardly  allowing  passage  for  filanjdna. 
Descent  1200  feet,  700  feet  below  plateau  of 
Imerina. 

Tuesday,  23c?  June. 
6  houses.     First  of  the  Sihanaka  villages. 
3  houses.     Cattle-fold  ;  open  grassy  plain. 


Wednesday,  2ith  June. 

Mangantany  contains  40  houses,  fields  dotted  with 
rice-stacks.  Begin  to  mount  line  of  hills  forming 
eastern  boundary  of  the  level  Ankay  valley. 
Descend  and  ascend  valleys  and  ridges,  narrow 
winding  track,  swamp,  jungle,  and  deep  running 
streams. 

380  houses.  Chief  town  of  district ;  residence  of 
governor  ;  and  a  garrison  town.  Numbers  of 
herds  of  fine  cattle ;  extensive  plains  covered 
with  rice-fields. 


Friday,  26th  June. 


120  houses, 
ranges    of 


2     0 


5  51 


The  small  rivers  between  the  parallel 

hills   spread  out   into   many  shallow 

streams  over  a  wide  surface,  forming  swamps  with 

luxuriant  vegetation,  with  wild  fowl  in  abundance. 

50  houses. 
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Route  No.  7  (b.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Antsihanaka.1 

Kelimatdvy 


Ambbhitrbmby 
Mdrardno  (north) 
Mbrafeno 
Ambbhiphno 
Ampdrafdravbla 


Mdrardno  (north) 


Ambbhijdnahdry 


Ambbhitsdra    . 
Lake  Alabtra  (and 
back). 


Alabtra    . 

Ambbhitsba 
Mdrosaldzana 
Ambdtomdnga 
Andreba  . 


Ambbhimdnga . 


Ambbhitsilabzana    . 
Ambdtondrazdka 
Ambbhibbrona  ridge 
Mdngantdny    . 


Dis- 
tances 
in  Time. 

H.  M. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


9   42 


1     0 


5  40 


6  40 


3  7 
1  30 

4  37 


0  55 

1  12 

0  56 

2  0 

1  15 


1     6 


7  24 


2  17 
1     5 

3  37 
0  50 

7  49 


Saturday,  27th  June. 

12  houses.  Fen  country  skirting  the  western  edge 
of  the  great  level,  crossing  patches  of  swamp,  and 
following  windings  of  a  small  river,  which  at  last 
has  to  be  crossed  in  canoes. 

90  houses. 

30(?)  houses.     Mararano  (ambany),  40  houses. 

20  houses.  Floundering  across  bogs  and  crossing 
many  cranky  wooden  bridges  of  single  planks. 

180  houses.  Population  considerable,  with  many 
villages  and  much  cultivation ;  stacks  of  rice 
dotting  over  the  level  surface  of  the  plain  for 
miles. 

Monday,  29th  June. 

30  houses.  A  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Ampara- 
faravola  is  a  rounded  scarped  hill,  formed  by  an 
extinct  crater  on  its  north-west  side,  from  which 
a  lava  stream  had  issued  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Ascend  ridge  of  hills,  coming  out  on  some 
very  high  ground,  with  extensive  view  of  Lake 
Alaotra.  Difficult  crossings  with  complicated 
and  impracticable  bridges  ;  numerous  fertile  and 
spacious  valleys. 

100  houses. 


Tuesday,  30th  June. 

70  houses. 

Surface  of  Lake  Alaotra  is  2600  feet  above  the  sea 
by  aneroid. 


Wednesday,  1st  July. 


3  to 


Cross  lake  in  canoes  from  30  to  40  feet  lonj_ 
4  feet  beam,  hollowed  out  of  single  trees. 

80  houses. 

60  houses.     Marosolazana  =  "  many  poles." 

20  houses. 

60  houses.  Cross  several  spurs  of  higher  hills  with 
intermediate  valleys,  then  down  a  long  level  tract 
of  country  between  the  lake  and  a  bold  wall-like 
line  of  hills,  which  here  forms  eastern  boundary 
of  plain. 

50  houses. 


Thursday,  2d  July. 

Journey  along  east  edge  of  plain  over  rice-fields. 
380  houses. 


i  All  the  travelling  northwards  and  round  the  Antsihanaka  plain  was  made  at  a  very  gentle 
pace,  never  exceeding  a  slow  walk.  The  journey  back  from  Ambatondrazaka  was  made  at  a 
somewhat  quicker  rate. 
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Antsihanaka. 
Andrdnofbtsy  . 
Andrdnokbboka 
Halting- place    .  • 
Ambdtoldmpy  . 
Manddnivdtsy . 

Vdravdrambdto  ridge 
Halting-place   . 
Anjbzbrobh 

Ambbhitrerana 

Ambbhimdnga. 
Antananarivo  . 

1  23 
1  20 
1  29 
3  41 
1  30 

Friday,  Zd  July. 

Saturday,  4th- July. 
Monday,  6th  July. 

9  23 

2  10 
2  0 
2  20 

6  30 

8  12 
8  12 

2  35 

3  0 

5  35 

Total,  103  hours  10  minutes,  and  16  days'  travelling,  averaging  6  hours  25  minutes 
a  day,  say  20  miles  a  day.     Total,  320  miles. 


Route  No. 


-Antananarivo  to  Fianarantsoa. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Vakinisa&ny. 

Antananarivo. 
Isbanierana  Palace 
River  Ikbpa 
Tdnjambdto 
Ankddivbribi 
Ampdhitrbsa 
River  Sisabny 
Ambdtomaldza  Rock 
River  Andrbmba 

Ihdranandrlana 
Day's  journey 


Ambodirano. 

Ambbhidrdno  . 
{River  Andrbmba. ) 
Ivdto 

Ambbhimanbazdka 
(Watershed.) 

Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

1 

5 

4 

1 

10 

24 

5 

4 

5 

14 

24 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


First  day's  march,  Antananarivo  to 
Ihdranandrlana. 

The  road  leads  past  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
built  by  Le  Gros. 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  stone  bridge  of 
about  a  dozen  arches. 


Ambatomalaza  Rock,  conspicuous  object. 
Beautiful  basin  of  the  Andromba  river,  full 

of  villages  and  pine-apple  fields. 
A  fine   granite  hill.     A  most  conspicuous 

landmark. 

Second  day's  march,  Ihdranandrlana  to 
Ankazoldva. 
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Route  No.  8 — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road . 


Inter- 
mediate 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Total. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Amb6dirano. 

Brought  forward    . 

Andrlambildny 

(Affluent    of    River 
bnibi. ) 

Ambdtoldmpy  . 

(AnMratra    Mount- 
ains. ) 

Ankdzolava 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Vakinankaratra. 

(River    Ambdtotsipl- 

hina. ) 
River  Kelildlind 
River  Ankdzomena  . 
Ankisitra 
(River  AnbnivL ) 
Begodika . 
River  Ralngina 
River  Elabbrona 
Ambdtomalnty 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Betdmpona 

River  Ralngina 
(Ambdtomenalbka. ) 
Ivbtovbrona 
(Vbtovbrona  Mount.) 
(Ihankiana  Moors. ) 
Tributary   of    River) 

Mania. ) 
River  Rdnomdinty   . 
(High  moor.) 
Isahanivbtsy    . 
Ambbdifiaharana     . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Betsileo. 

(River  Mahazlna.) 
(Fandrlana. ) 
(Fisdkana.) 
(Kiririoka  Hills. ) 
(River  Midtidty. ) 
Ambromanla   . 
(Ihdrana. ) 

Carry  forward 


14 

2 


24 


29 
53 


16 

16 


27 


80 


33 
113 


Second  day's  march — continued. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  small  stream  becomes 
an  impassable  torrent. 


At  Ankazolava  extensive  plain,  dark  peaty 
soil.  Eoyal  encampment  was  pitched  here 
on  6th  August  1873. 


Third  day^s  march,  Ankdzoltwa  to 
Ambdtomdinty. 


A  low-lying  marshy  plain. 
A  small  and  dirty  village. 

A  village  of  about  half  a  dozen  houses. 


Fourth  day's  march,  Ambdtomdinty  to 
Ambbdifiakdrana  Pass. 

A  magnificent  prospect  is  obtained  from  the 
site  of  this  village,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  gives  you  the  summit,  in  prospect, 
of  many  heights. 

The  conical  peak  of  Ivotovorona  is  a  most 
conspicuous  object  for  many  miles.  The 
road  from  Ivotovorona  is  across  a  high 
uninhabited  and  treeless  down.  A  great 
descent  takes  place  before  arriving  at  Am- 
bodifiakarana,  which  means,  lit.,  "at  the 
bottom  or  foot  of  the  ascent." 


Fifth  day's  march,  Ambbdifiakdrana  Pass 
to  Ambbsitra. 


113 
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Betsileo. 

Brought  forward    . 
River  Sdndranddhy.) 
Isdndi'anddhy  . 
( Tsinjbny. ) 


(liiirr  Mcidy.) 
Ambbsitra 


Day's  journey 
Total  . 


River  Ivato 
{Ivdto.) 


Angavo 
Forest 


Zomd-Nandiluzana 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


{Fihaslnana.) 


Andhndka 


Ikiang&ra 

Tombs      . 

Lnijaiionktly   . 

(Ivbhib4.) 

Mdrovdto 

{River  Isdhatbny.) 

{River  Fanlndrona. ) 

Ambbhinambodriiia . 


Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 


16 
3 

5 

7 


13 


113 


31 
144 


36 

180 


Fifth  days  march— continued. 


21 
201 


Ambositra  is  the  chief  town  of  the  northern 
division  of  Betsileo,  and  is  4320  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  stands  on  a  low  hill  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide,  well-watered  basin,  and 
contains  over  200  houses  ;  numerous  vill- 
ages and  small  clumps  of  houses  termed 
vdla  are  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(On  the  east,  about  15  miles  distant,  is  Mady 
and  other  villages. )  Ambositra  district  con- 
tains some  5000  hetra  or  holdings,represent- 
ing  as  many  families  and  about  30,000 
people.  The  town  contains  1000  people, 
and  20,000  lie  within  half  a  day's  journey. 

Sixth  day's  march,  Ambbsitra  to  Zoma- 
Nandihlzana. 

There  are  passed  on  the  road  several  isolated 
valleys,  empty  of  inhabitants.  Halt  mid- 
day under  the  rocks  of  a  ridge  5680 
feet  high,  which  cross  the  country  called 
Angavo  or  "the  heights."  Slates  are 
quarried  in  this  neighbourhood.  Next  is 
entered  a  strip  of  forest  which  here  pro- 
jects into  the  open  country.  Then  follows 
a  sudden  descent  of  1200  feet  to  a  valley 
forming  an  amphitheatre  cut  in  terraces, 
the  source  of  several  streams.  Here  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  second  division  of  Betsileo 
province,  Nandiljizana. 


Seventh  day's  march,  Zomd-Nandihizana 
to  Ambbhinambodrina. 

The  journey  lies  along  the  crest  of  one  of 
the  clay  ridges,  having  deep  valleys  on  the 
east  and  west,  with  parallel  ridges  and 
valleys,  three  or  four  in  number,  on  each 
side.  From  this  lofty  ridge,  4900  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  an  extensive  view,  regular 
in  its  lines  of  hills. 

Rest  at  noon  at  a  small  village  a  mile  from 
Ikiangara,  near  which  are  several  remark- 
able tombs,  and  an  ancient  fortress  on  an 
isolated  hill  defended  by  six  or  seven  fosses, 
cut  like  rings,  deep  into  the  slopes  of  the 
hill. 

Ambohinamboarina  has  a  larger  population 
than  Nandihizana.  Dirty  and  full  of  pigs  ; 
it  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  under  a 
high  ridge  ;  it  has  deep  fosses  on  the  land 
side,  and  on  its  other  three  sides  it  is  en- 
closed by  the  Fanindrona  river,  recently 
strengthened  by  the  waters  of  thelsahatony 
river.  The  rice-valleys  are  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  are  some  thirty 
smaller  villages  scattered  about  the  vicinity. 
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Route  No.  8 — continued. 

Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Betsileo. 

Eighth  day's  march,  Ambbhinambodrina 

Brought  forward    . 

201 

to  Fiandrantsba. 

{River  Mishimdha- 

The  basin  of  Ikala  is  2  miles  square,  level 

vdvo. ) 

and  full  of  villages,  of  which  the  largest, 

(River  Fanlndrona.) 

Maharivo,  has  a  chapel.     On  the  west  side 

Mdharlvo 

of  the  valley  are  two  enormous  promon- 

Ikala 

6 

tories  of  gneiss  rock  jutting  from  a  mountain 

(IvbhiU.) 

mass  much  higher  than  themselves,  while 
great  boulders  lie  at  their  feet.     Passing 

Ianjanana 

on,  we  find  the  rich  valley  of  Ianjanana  on 

River  Mango    . 

the  left  with  the  river   Mango,   and  the 

Andriampdsika 

"5 

town  itself  on  a  towering  height  above. 

Bridge     over     River 

Cross  a  fine  open  plain,  and  cross  the  river 

Matslatra 

5 

Matsiatra  on  a  wooden  bridge  resting  on 

(Ambdlabe.) 

twenty-six  stone  piers.     Two  level  valleys 

Avomafdtra 

8 

lay  stretched  out  containing  no  less  than 

River  Mdnoldfaka    . 

5 

80  hamlets,  chief  of  which  is  the  village 

(Ikidnjasba.) 

of  Natao. 

(River  Rdnofbtsy.) 

Fianarantsoa  occupies  a  commanding  position. 

Fiandrantsba  . 

4 

It  has  over  1000  houses,  and  from  5000  to 
6000  people.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
are  four  valleys  running  off  north,  north- 
west, and  south,  with  a  multitude  of  rice- 
fields,  every  little  knoll  and  peninsula  being 
occupied  by  hamlets,  amongst  which  winds 

Day's  journey 

33 

the  Kanofotsy  river.      Fianarantsoa  is  in 

47°  11'  30"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  only 

Total  . 

234 

75  miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Ninth  day's  march,  Fiandrantsba  to 
Ambbhimandrbso. 

Italdzana 

3 

The  greater  part  of  the  road  lies  along  a  fine 

River  Rdnofbtsy 

valley,  narrow,  and  bordered  by  peculiar 

(River    Mandrano- 

hills.      This  valley  runs  for  20   miles  a 

mdvo. ) 

little  west  of  south,  drained  by  the  Kano- 

Ilangela . 

3 

fotsy.     The  ridges  cross  it,  forming  great 

Iabdno 

5 

precipices,    buttresses,    and   promontories 

Ambbhitandrlana    . 

1 

overhanging  the  narrow  cleft  along  which 

Ambdtosba 

2 

is  the  route.      The  highest  mountain  in 

Isbmalna 

1 

Betsileo  is  on  the  west  of  the  route. 

Zoma 

1 

AnkdritsXnana 

5 

Andrdnombdry 

2 

Ikinabla  . 

2 

Ivdtodvo   . 

1 

The  watershed  is  passed  at  Ivatoavo  ("high 

(Ivdtofbtsy.) 

rock"),  where  the  houses  are  built  in  and 

Alasbro   . 
Ambdlavab 

3 

4 

amongst  a  mass  of  gigantic  boulders. 

(River  Mdnanantdn- 

ana.) 

Ambbhimandrbso 

3 

Ambohimandroso  is  an  important  town, 
situated  on  a  round  clay  hill;  the  H6va 
fort  and  governor's  house,  as  usual,  on  the 

Carry  forward 

crest,  3260  feet  above  the  sea.     The  houses 

36 

234 

IV. 
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Betsileo. 

Ninth  day's  march — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

36 

234 

are  300  in  number,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion must  be  1500.     On  the  north,  east, 

Day's  journey 



36 

and  west  of  the  town  the  basin  is  level, 
rice- fields  are  numerous,  and  numerous 
little  hamlets  dot  the  country  everywhere. 

Total  . 

270 

Tenth  day's  march,  Ambbhimandrbso  to 

Angaldmpona. 

Imdhazbny 

10 

South  of  Ambohimandroso,  at  a  short  clay's 

Angaldmpona  . 

9 

journey,  is  Imahazony,  a  large  town  of  200 
houses.     It  is  in  22°  S.  lat. 

Day's  journey 



19 



Southern  frontier  of  Betsileo. 

Total  number  of  miles 

289 

No. 


-(1)  Routes  in  Tanala  and  Bara.1 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles 
distant. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

'      Betsileo. 

Ambbsitra  to 

(a)  Ambbsitra  to  Ambbhimanga. 

NandihXzana 

20 

s. 

Over  grassy  plains ;  cross  river  Ivato,  ford- 
able. 

Ivatoslto 

10 

s. 

Through  forest  and  over  grass-covered  hills. 

Andraino 

12 

S.E. 

Cross  headwaters  of  Fanindrona,  narrow  but 
deep  ;  grassy  hills. 

Tanala. 

Ambbhipeno  . 

6 

E. 

Through  shrub  and  forest. 

Ambbhimildnja 

2 

N.E. 

Beautiful  forest. 

Ambbhimiera 

9 

N.E. 

Forest,  steep  descent. 

Ambbdihitdnana    . 

7i 

N.E. 

Cross  river  Mananonaka,  shallow  ;  through 

bamboo  shrub  and  forest ;  cross  river 
Vangana,  canoes. 

Ambbhimdnga 

10 

N.E. 

Ambohimanga,  capital  of  Sahanofo  in  Tanala. 



Through    country   with    forest    patches  ; 

Total  . 

76^ 

cross  Isahanafo  river,  shallow  ;  road  bad. 
(b)  Ambbhimanga  to  Ambbsitra. 

Ambbhimanga  to 

Cross  river  Manandriana,  canoes  ;  valley  of 

18 

N.N.E. 

Mananjara. 

Ivbhitrandrlana     . 

22 

N. 

Cross  Imaintandro,  canoes. 

IcohUrambo    . 

Through  broken  forest,  ascend  in  forest  to 
highland. 

Betsileo. 

Iiiuiily    . 

15 

W. 

Through  forest  and  over  grassy  uplands. 

Ambbsitra 

Total  . 

8 

W. 

Grassy  hills. 

63 

1  Routes  (a)  to  (k)  are  given  by  the  Rev.  William  Deans  Cowan,  with  map,  see  Proc.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc,  September  1882. 
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No.  9  (1) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles 
distant. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Betsileo. 

(c)  Fiandrantsba  to  Mdsindrdno, 

Fiandrantsoa  to 

East  Coast. 

Alakamisy     . 

17 

N.E. 

Over  grassy  hills  and  plains,  cross  Matsi- 
atra,  canoes  ;  but  ford  able  in  dry  season. 

Ivdtotdlana    . 

13 

N.E. 

Over  grassy  plain  with  shrub. 

Tanala. 

Ednomafdna . 

14 

E. 

Over  grassy  plains,  cross  headwaters  of  Ina- 
morona,  dense  forest ;  steep  descent. 

Ambdlafdsana 

25 

S.E. 

Down  the  wooded  valleys  of  Inamorona. 

Ampdsimpbtsy 

19 

E. 

Through  wooded  valleys,  crossing  many 
streams. 

Imdrodvy 

9 

E. 

Wooded  valleys. 

Mananjara. 

Ivdtovdvy 

18 

E.S.E. 

Wooded  valleys  ;  rapid  descent ;  high  hills  on 
left ;  leave  forest  for  open  country. 

Antandmbab  . 

14 

N.E. 

Grassy  plains. 

Itslatbsika 

12 

N.E.,N. 

Grassy  plains,  with  patches  of  wood  ;  cross 
river  Mananjara  in  canoes. 

Mdsindrdno   . 

10 

E. 

By  river  in  canoes. 

Total  . 
Mahan6ro. 

151 

(d)  Maslndrdno  to  Andbnaka. 

Mdsindrdno  to 

Masindrano,  21°  14'  lat.,  48°  26'  long. 

Ambdniefdka 

9 

N. 

Along  seashore. 

Mahela  . 

8 

N. 

Along  shore  ;  cross  two  outlets  of  lakes  to 
sea  in  canoes. 

Tandnddva     . 

5 

S.W. 

By  canoes  on  lake. 

Ambbhitsdra  . 

12 

N. 

Along  sea-coast ;  cross  one  outlet  of  lake  in 
canoes. 

Anbsivdrika  . 

25 

N. 

Along  sea-coast. 

Andbnaka 

6 

N.W. 

Through  heath  shrub  ;  cross  lake  and  river 

. 

Fanavelo  in  canoes. 

Total  . 
Mananjara. 

65 

Maslndrdno  to 

(e)  Maslndrdno  to  Fianitrantsba. 

Ambdtavbtaka 

9 

S. 

Through  shrub  and  forest ;  cross  lake  in 
canoes. 

ImdrohUa 

8 

s. 

Over  open  country  a  little  from  sea-coast ; 
cross  lake  in  canoes  on  leaving  Ambata- 
v6taka. 

Nambrona 

15 

s. 

Grassy  plains  with  forests,  west  of  lakes  ; 
cross  lake  near  Imarohita  and  river  Ina- 
morona in  canoes. 

Ambbtaka 

20 

s. 

Over  grassy  plains  and  several  deep  water- 
courses. 

Tdnambab 

15 

N.W. 

Up  valley  of  Faraony  ;  open  grassy  country. 

Ivbhimdnitra 

8 

S.W. 

Grassy  country,  with  forest  patches  ;  cross 

Tanala. 

river  Faraony  in  canoes. 

Imdhamdy     . 

12 

N.W. 

Up  wooded  valley  of  Faraony. 

Ivbhimdnitra 

24 

W. 

Wooded  valleys  and  grassy  hills. 

Carry  forward 

111 
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Tanala. 

(e)  Maslndr&no  to  Fian&rantsba — > 

Brought  forward  . 

Ill 

continued. 

Ambbhim&ngakely . 

10 

N.W. 

Forest    and    wooded   valleys ;    cross   river 
Faraony. 

Anjblob&to 

11 

N.W., 

Forest  and  wooded  valleys ;  high  mountains 

W. 

in  front. 

Betsileo. 

If&ndran&va  . 

18 

w. 

Ascend  to  high  land  through  forest ;  grassy 
plains  with  several  marshy  streams. 

Fian&rantsba , 

15 

N.W., 



W. 

Total  . 
Tanala. 

165 

Fian&rantsba  to 

(f)  Fian&rantsba  to  Itslmivbha  and  back. 

Im&hasbabe     . 

18 

S.E. 

Grassy  hills  ;  cross  Matsiatra  in  canoes. 

An&vi&vy 

25 

S.E.E. 

Grassy  hills  ;  marshy  valleys ;  dense  forest ; 
descent  rapid. 

Im&romi&ndry 

12 

S. 

Along  pleasant  valleys,  wooded  hillsides. 

A  mbbhimitsiv&lana 

8 

w.s. 

Grassy   plain    and   wooded   valleys ;    cross 
several  streams. 

Itebnivbha 

20 

s. 

Over  mountain  ridge ;  cross  river  Sandran- 
anto  and  wooded  valleys  ;  high  mountains 

Ank&ranbmby 

17 

N.W. 

on  the  right. 
Ascend  to  high  land  through  dense  forest ; 

Betsileo. 

grassy  country. 

Ivbhitrafeno   . 

15 

N. 

Cross   wooded  ridge,  descend   into  valleys 
well  wooded,  and  cross  grassy  plain. 

Fian&rantsba . 
Total  . 
Fiancirantsba  to 

20 

N.N.W. 

Grassy  plains. 

(g)  Fian&rantsba  to  Ibet&fo  and  back. 

135 

Imidbngy 

17 

S. 

Grassy  plains. 

Itsitondrby     . 

12 

s. 

Grassy  plains  and  hills. 

Ivbhidrba 

5 

s.w. 

High  hills  and  rough  valleys. 

Ilom&ka 

10 

S.E. 

Grassy  plains,  marshes  ;  cross  river  Manan- 
antanana. 

Iv&tol&vo 

15 

S.E. 

Forest ;  sharp  descent. 

Ankarbvana  . 

8 

E. 

Down  the  wooded  valley  of  river  Matitanana. 

Is&nar&ha 

7 

S. 

Along  wooded  mountain  spurs. 

Ibet&fo   . 

6 

S. 

Crossing  open  valley  of  the  river  Iriananana. 

Ivbhitrbmby   . 

20 

N.W. 

Ascending  valley  of  the  river  Iriananana. 

Anklsitra 

11 

N.W. 

Ascending  valley  of  the  river  Iriananana ; 
sharp  ascent. 

Im&hazbny     . 

22 

N. 

Through  thick  forest  and  over  grassy  plains. 

Fian&rantsba . 
Total  . 

Fian&rantsba  to 

30 

N. 

Grassy  plains  and  valleys. 

(h)  Fian&rantsba  to  H&noMra. 

163 

Ambbhimandrbso    . 

26 

S. 

Grassy  valleys  and  cultivated  plain. 

Iman&mpy     . 

6 

W. 

Cultivated  plain. 

Iandr&ina 

5 

S.W.,  s. 

Through  rough  narrow  valleys. 

Its&ranbro 

12 

s.w.,s. 

Through  valleys  with  high  mountain  range 
on  left. 

Antan&narlvokely  . 

2 

s.w.,s. 

Up  rough  valley  into  an  open  grassy  valley. 

Iv&to 

8 

s.w. 

Across  ridge  into  the  lovely  wooded  valley 



of  Ivato. 

Carry  forward     . 

59 
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No.  9  (1) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles 
distant. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Bara. 

(h)  Fiandrantsba  to  Rdnohlra — 

Brought  forward . 

59 

continued. 

Anddvakabndry 

10 

S.W. 

Along  valley  of  Ivato. 

Iralketampandny  . 

15 

W. 

Through  wide  valley,  with  a  great  plain 
stretching  to  the  south. 

Tbmpoandnandrdr- 

iny 

16 

W. 

Wide  open  grassy  plains. 

Rdnohlra 

45 

W. 

Down  valley  of  river  Ihosy,  ascend  to  high 



land   and  across  desert. 

Total  . 

Tbmpoandnandrdr- 
iny  to 

145 

(i)  Tbmpoandnandrdriny  to  Antandn- 
arivokely. 

Ambdtosblo     . 

13 

E.,S. 

Through  valley  between  the  hills  and  a  fine 
valley,  wooded. 

Ibtklly 

14 

S.E. 

Cross  into  valley  of  Sahambanga  ;  populous, 
wooded. 

Rdnotsdra 

20 

S.E. 

Cross  over  hills  and  along  the  bare  open 
plain. 

Isaltsbtra 

18 

N.E. 

Winding  through  the  hills ;  cross  river 
Menarahaka. 

Ivbhibe  . 

14 

N.E. 

Open  valley  to  south,  hilly  uplands  to  north  ; 
cross  river  Ranoniena. 

Menardhaka  . 

12 

N. 

Over  high  grassy  uplands ;  descend  into 
marshy  valleys. 

Antandnarlvokely  . 

6 

N.N.E. 

Up  rough  valley  of  Behasy. 

Total 
Betsileo 

97 

Fiandrantsba  to 

(j)  Fiandrantsba  to  Itsltondrby. 

Ifilanjdna 

7 

W. 

Over  hilly  uplands  ;  grassy. 

Ifiarenana 

3 

N.W. 

Over   range    of    low   hills    into   cultivated 

valley. 
Over  grassy  hills  and  rough  rocks. 

IaTcdrana 

4 

N.W. 

Ipdka    . 

2 

W. 

Over  grassy  hills  ;  descend  into  narrow  valley. 

Andlatsby 

8 

N.W. 

Winding  among  grassy  hills  and  along  bank 
of  river  Mananantanana. 

Imdrozdza 

n 

S.W. 

Along  open  plain  ;  cross  river  Mananantan- 
ana in  canoes. 

Bara. 

Inbsiflto 

9 

N.W. 

Open  grassy  plain  ;  wooded  mountain  and 
valley. 

Imelolbha 

14 

W. 

Open  plains,  barren. 

Imdhasba 

18 

W. 

Over  hills  and  along  open  plain. 

Itsltondrby     . 

4 

W. 

Open  plain. 

Total 
Itsltondrby  to 

76i 

(k)  Itsltondrby  to  Fiandrantsba. 

Idngonarlvo   . 

7 

S.E. 

Up  the  banks  of  small  stream,  wooded. 

Amb  bhitrandrdzana 

15 

S.E. 

Over  bare  barren  hills. 

Carry  forward 

22 
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Bara. 

(k)  ItsUondrby  to  Fiandrantsba — 

Brought  forward  . 

22 

continued. 

Ifbsamahity   . 

16 

S.E. 

Across  open  plain,  nearly  desert. 

Imardngavdto 

5 

S.E. 

Do. 

Itamla  . 

6 

S.E. 

Do. 

Itsifbhy . 

8 

E. 

Do. 

riu\ramalaza  . 

10 

N.E. 

Over  bare  hills  covered  with  grass. 

Betsil6o. 

Itondbisa 

7 

N.E. 

Do. 

Hd.vatsd.ra 

9{ 

20 

N.E., 
N.W. 

J-  Over  grassy  hills  and  across  several  villages. 

Fianaraiitsba 

N.E.,E. 

Hilly  uplands,  grassy. 

Total  . 

103 

(2)  Routes  in  Tanala,  Taim6ro,  and  Taisaka.1 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Dis- 
tances 
in  Time 
H.  M. 


Betsileo. 

{Fiandrantsba. ) 
Ambulamisabna 
River  Mdnoldfaka  or 
river  Rcmofbtsy     . 


Ivdtodvo 
Imarqparasy    . 


Total      . 

Itir'dstna 

Tsi,  ,i  imparihy  Plain 

Ambdlavdo 

River  Mananantdn- 


Bridge 

Carry  forward 


5  35 


2    5 
7  40 


0  40 
0  55 


1  35 


No.  of 
Houses 


20 


40 


30 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Saturday,  10th  June  1876. 

Descend  hill  to  a  long  valley  which  extends 
for  many  miles,  through  which  the  river 
Manolafaka  or  Banofotsy  flows  to  the 
north.  Route  follows  course  of  stream, 
now  and  then  crossing  it,  almost  up  to  its 
source.  Hills  rise  high  on  either  side, 
shutting  out  any  extensive  view.  Lofty 
cone  of  Andriambary  to  the  east  and  enor- 
mous mass  of  Ivohibe  to  the  west.  Pre- 
cipitous faces  of  rock  far  east,  the  earth- 
covered  gentler  slopes  towards  the  west, 
the  whole  strata  dipping  westward.  A 
few  scattered  vdla  passed ;  population 
scanty.  Valley  gradually  narrows  and 
terminated  by  isthmus-like  ridge.  Ascend 
obliquely  a  slope  of  high  ground  to  the 
west,  below  Ivatoavo,  up  to  which  is  severe 
climbing.  Descend  1000  feet  to  Imaro- 
parasy. 

Monday,  12th  June. 

Iaritscna,  5  miles  to  south-west,  a  village 
on  a  long  rocky  wooded  hill  on  plain  of 
Tsienimparihy.  Summits  of  peaks  around 
plain  rise  3000  feet  above  level.  The 
river  Mananantanana,  a  stream  flowing 
strongly  to  north  and  west.  A  steep 
climb  up  a  winding  path  through  prickly 
pear  to  Iaritscna.  Across  plain  and  a 
bridge  of  two  spans  over  Mananantanana. 


1  Itinerary  of  the  Rev.  James  Sibree.  See  South-East  Madagascar,  being  Notes  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Tanala,  Taimbro,  and  Taisaka  Countries,  in  June  and  July  1876,  by  James  Sibree, 
Jun.,  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
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No.  9  (2) — continued. 


Dis- 

Province and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

tances 

in  Time. 

H.  M. 

No.  of 

Houses. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Betsileo. 

Monday,  12th  June — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

1  35 

Ambohimandroso,  crowned  by  a  rdva  of 

Ambbhimandrbso 

0  15 

180 

wooden   palisades   on  summit  of  a  pap- 

Andrdinjdto    . 

1  57 

30 

shaped    elevation,   with   red -clay  houses 

Andrdintsdmbo 

0  53 

25 

clustered  on  the  western  and  northern 
sides  of  hill.  Protestant  and  Boman 
Catholic  churches.  Leaving  plain,  ascend 
high  hill  to  Andrainjato,  to  the  west  of 
which  are  the  bare  granite  precipices  of 
Manandrambaky,  Bealoka,  Ambohipo,  and 
Sakaviro.  To  south  and  east  line  after 
line  of  forest- covered  ridges.     A  substan- 

Imdhazbny 

Total      . 

0  50 

60 

tial  church  at  Imahazony. 

Wednesday ,  l^th  June. 

5  30 

A  high  ridge,  Kirianga,  to  west  of  Imaha- 

zony.    Boute  passes  a  succession  of  hills, 

IodloTcidnja 

2    0 

40 

rising  about  200  feet  above  narrow  wind- 

Mount Kipaseha 

ing  valleys.  In  sight  is  Mount  Kipaseha, 
the   southern  termination  of  the  granite 

Iblomaka 

1  15 

25 

peaks,  of  table-shaped  form.  Iolomaka 
situated  on  a  bare  hill. 

Thursday,  15th  June. 

Total      . 
Tanala. 

3  15 

Western  edge  of  forest 

2  25 

Difficult  road  through  forest ;  a  succession 

Eastern  edge  of  forest 

3  45 

of  low  hills  partially  covered  with  wood 
and  divided  by  swampy  valleys.  Narrow 
footpath  through  jungle,  impracticable  for 
jilanj&na.  Descend  a  wide  and  deep  gorge 
along  course  of  stream  and  series  of  cas- 
cades. The  principal  valley  opens  into  a 
tremendous  hollow  or  bay,  around  which 
the   hills   rise   densely   wooded   2000    or 

Ivbhitrbsa 

1  50 

12 

3000  feet.     Ivohitrosa  on  a  hill  700  feet 



above   level   of    the    stream   at    its   foot. 

Total      . 

8    0 

Territory  of  chief  Ambinany. 
Tuesday,  20^  June. 

Descend  hill  in  single  file  through  outskirts 

River  Mdtitdnana    . 

1    0 

of  wood.      Cross  the  river  Matitanana  and 

Ivdtomdndry    . 

0  55 

6 

a  large  tributary  above  the  junction.     The 

Tardnta  . 

1  35 

8 

path  hidden  by  long  and  prickly  grass. 
Leave  deep  and  gloomy  valley  with  a 
stupendous    cliff    called    Andramangidy, 

Total      . 

3  30 

which  forms  the  northern  termination  of 
the  valley  of  Ivohitrosa. 

Wednesday,  list  June. 

Tsdrabe  . 

0  40 

12 

Descend    hill    and    pass    through    a    long 

Marlrana 

1  45 

12 

densely  wooded  valley  filled  with  travellers' 

Ivbhitsdra 

0  50 

15 

trees  and  bamboos.     Path  too  narrow  for 

Ambolbsy 

0  20 

12 

two  to  go  abreast  in  consequence  of  dense 

Carry  forward 

3  35 

IV. 


TOPOGRAPHY, 


3G1 


Tanala. 

Brought  forward 
A  mbbhitrdnakbva 
Ambdtosatrdha 


Total 


River  Ambinany 
Jffdmpa    . 
Horbndry 
River  Mdtitdnana 

Crossing  river  . 

Total      . 

Mananjara. 

Lengo 

River  Mdtitdnana 
Crossing  river   . 
River  Rianany 
Crossing  river  . 
Tambbholava  . 


Total 


Mdhasba 

V6hipeno. 

Imlta 

Mdhavelona 
Ivbhitrakdnga . 
Ivbhimdro 
Mdnambbtra    . 
Fenbmby . 
Andemaka 

Total      . 

Taimoro. 

M&hasba 

Sahbra  . 
Mahdbo  . 

River  Ambeve  (tribu- 
tary)    . 

River  Mdtitdnana    . 

Ambbhipeno     . 
Vdtomdsina     . 


Sdly 


Total 


3  35 

1  10 

10 

0  10 

16 

4  55 

135 

50 

2  0 

20 

0  25 

3  30 

12 

7  30 

1  40 

0  10 

1  45 

1  20 

0  30 

0  30 

40 

5  55 

12 

1  25 

0  15 

14 

2  15 

10 

0  15 

12 

0  45 

0  15 

0  10 

0  35 

140 

5  55 

0  24 

25 

0  36 

20 

1  20 

30 

0  15 

0  10 

120 

2  45 

Wednesday,  2\st  June — continued. 

undergrowth.  From  the  high  ground  ex- 
tensive views  of  hilly,  wooded  country, 
with  villages  on  the  top  of  many  of  the 
hills. 
Circuitous  route, — there  being  a  nearer  way 
by  Andrainarivo. 

Tliursday,  22d  June. 

Road  lies  along  a  narrow  valley  south- south- 
east, through  bamboo  jungle.  Reach  the 
Ambinany,  a  tributary  of  the  Matitanana. 
Ifampa,  a  village  on  a  level-topped  hill 
250  feet  above  the  water.  Ifampa  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  tribe  called  Tsimanompo 
("not-serving").  The  country  about  here 
has  a  large  number  of  villages.  River 
crossed  on  raft  of  bamboo  called  zdhitra. 


Friday,  22>d  June. 

Dense  bamboo  jungle,  then  open  spaces 
between  woods.  The  hollows  are  all  filled 
with  trees  and  many  of  the  hills  covered 
with  them  ;  but  there  is  much  open  space. 
The  river  Matitanana  is  here  broad  and 
winding,  with  numerous  rocks  and  islets. 
Route  leads  along  river  bank.  The  long 
hill  of  Ikongo  is  in  view  from  here.  Wild 
banana  trees  40  feet  high.  People  here 
are  called  Tatsimatra. 

Saturday,  2ith  June. 

Course  east-north-east  along  a  wide  open 
valley,  with  wood-covered  hills  on  either 
side;  then  to  east-south-east,  frequently 
passing  through  thickets  of  dense  vegeta- 
tion. Then  turn  more  south  to  river 
Matitanana,  which,  after  a  great  sweep  to 
the  north,  now  flows  again  to  the  east. 
The  river  here  is  500  or  600  feet  in 
breadth,  with  crocodiles. 

Populous  district,  with  numerous  villages 
and  trdno-dmbo  houses  built  on  posts  and 
used  as  rice  -  houses  :  literally,  "  high 
houses." 

Monday,  26th  June. 

Mahasua,  village  of  Ratsitailavahoaka,  head 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Taimoro  called  Antaray. 

The  tributary  Ambeve  joins  the  Matitanana 
from  the  north.  The  country  becomes 
flatter,  with  numerous  lagoons  of  sluggish 
water. 

The  Matitanana,  one-third  of  a  mile  wide  ; 
pass  along  its  southern  bank  to  Hova  post 
of  Ambohipeno.  The  southernmost  village 
is  Vatomasina  ;  then  comes  the  H6va  town, 
enclosed  within  a  double  oval  stockade  or 
ruva  ;  then  a  Taimoro  village,  Saly. 
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Dis- 

Province and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

tances 
in  Time. 
H.M. 

No.  of 
Houses. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood: 

Taimoro. 

Thursday,  29th  June. 
A  mile  or  two  farther  down  the  river  on  the 

Ivbhitrlndry    . 

0  30 

70 

opposite  bank  is  Ivohitrindry.     This  is  a 

Ambbdifiakdrana     . 

3  10 

12 

large  village.      Proceed  westerly,  passing 

Ambblomanlno 

0  45 

20 

for  some  miles  through  a  continuous  shrub- 



bery.     Not  populous. 

Total  . 

4  25 

Friday,  SOth  June. 

Kelildnitra 

0  47 

12 

Koute   westward,  crossing  over  a  pleasant 

Mdrovdndrika . 

1  20 

30 

wooded   country.      More   villages.     Skirt 

Mdsoldkany      . 

0  35 

16 

north  bank  of  river  Manambava  flowing 

River  Mdnambdva    . 

1     0 

east. 

Mdhamdnina  . 

0  15 

250 

The  Idpa  or  Government  house  of  Maham- 



anina  is  a  very  lofty  three-storied  building, 

Total  . 

3  57 

enclosed  in  a  large  oval  stockade. 
Monday,  3d  July. 

Benahbtraka    . 

0  52 

12 

Road  lies  through  an  open,  undulating,  and 

Mdhabe    . 

1  16 

10 

woody  country,  with  many  villages. 

River  Itsitambbla     . 

0  52 

Cross  a  little  stream,  the  Itsitambola. 

Mahdzoarlvo    . 

Total  . 

Taisaka. 

0  20 

60 

Tuesday,  tth  July. 

3  20 

Ikdranarlvo 

1  35 

? 

No  prominent  points  or  ridges  for  landmarks. 
Population  thinner,  until  a  number  of  vil- 

River Mdnampdtra  . 

0  15 

lages  are  passed  in  valley  of  the  Manam- 

Crossing  do. 

1     5 

patra,  a  stream  300  yards   wide,  flowing 

Berbndry 

0  10 

20 

eastward  with  slow  current.     Beretry  is  a 

Beretry    . 

village  1   mile  east  of  Berondry.      After 
leaving  Berondry,  a  very  boggy  and  diffi- 
cult rice -valley;    ascend  high  ridge  300 
feet  above  general  level  of  country,  which 
is  less  than  200  feet  above  the  sea.     From 

Isatbra    . 

1  10 

25 

Isatora,  a  village  on  top  of  ridge,  can  be 

Tsdrafdtra 

1  50 

20 

seen  Mahamanina,  20  miles  behind,  north, 

Bemahdla 

0  40 

25 

and  Ankarana,  about  the  same  distance  in 
front,  south.     Pass  a  slightly  hollow  tract 
covered  with  rounded  lumps  of  dark  brown 
rock  resembling  slag  or  scoria,  and  full  of 
holes  and   bubbles,  also  a  few  lumps  of 



hard  lava.     Mr.  Sibree  suggests  that  Ivo- 

Total  . 

6  45 

hibe  may  be  an  extinct  volcano. 
Wednesday,  5th  July. 

Andvidvy 

0  40 

20 

Track  turns  south-east,  passing  by  a  num- 

Tsambra 

0  53 

16 

ber  of  villages.     The  river  Manambato  is 

Beharabka 

0  17 

12 

about  100  feet  wide  and  barely  fordable. 

River  Mdnambdto     . 

0  25 

Next  cross  a  dead  level  plain  stretching  a 

Crossing  do. 

0  40 

long  way  to  the  north,  which  has  evidently 

Ivdndrika 

0     8 

25 

formed  at  one  time  bed  of  a  lagoon.    Cross- 

River Mdnambdto     . 

0  57 

ing  again  the  river,  ascend  ridge  of  200  feet, 

Carry  forward 

4     0 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


3G3 


Taisaka. 

Brought  forward    . 
Maliabo      and     four 
others  . 


Maliav'elona 

Total  . 

Seaside     . 

langbngo 

Total  . 

Seaside     . 
Mananlvo  village 
Crossing  River  Man- 
anlvo   . 
Btnanoremana 

Total  . 

Vangaindrano. 

Creek  of  River  Mdn- 
anara  . 

Crossing  do. 

Mahitsy  . 

Ambbtaka 

Ferry  opposite  Van- 
gaindrano    . 

Fenoarlvo 


(Masianaka.) 
Total  . 

Ferry 

Crossing  River  Mdn- 

andra  . 
Mdnasba . 

Total  . 

Ferry 

Nanasdna 

Crossing  River  Mdn- 

andra   . 
Mdngatslaka    . 
River  Mdnambdto     . 
Betsirdha 


Total  . 


4     0 
0     3 


1  45 
3  30 

5  15 


0  48 

1  13 

2  20 

1  45 

6     6 


0  40 
0  50 

0  10 

1  15 

0  35 
0  20 


50 


0  20 

1  15 
0  35 

2  10 


SO 


12 


0  30 

1  2 

1  18 

0  40 

1  28 
1  30 


6  28 


12 

30 


25 
12 

150 

12 


20 


25 


40 
10 


Wednesday,  5th  July — continued. 

on  west  side  of  which  is  a  cluster  of  five 
or  six  villages.  More  strata  of  volcanic 
rock  and  section  of  hillside  exposes  vol- 
canic sand  and  dust.  Descend  to  flat 
plain,  5  or  6  miles  wide  to  seashore. 
Mahavelona  is  a  filthy  village. 


Thursday,  6th  July. 

Route   along   seashore   on   sandy  turf  and 

sands. 
Iangongo,  a  village  2  miles  inland. 

Friday,  7th  July. 

Follow  the  shore  to  river  Mananivo  near 
bar  at  entrance,  very  deep  at  crossing. 

Hova  military  post.  Government  ladodna 
or  custom-house  at  Benanoremana.  Mauri- 
tius firm  of  Wilson,  Swale,  &  Co.  have 
an  agency  here.  Lava  rocks  projecting 
into  sea. 

Saturday,  8th  July. 

Proceed  over  a  flat  open  country,  first  south 
then  to  west.  The  vegetation  is  much 
thinner  about  here  than  it  is  farther  north. 
Mananara,  a  large  river,  here  nearly  a  mile 
wide. 

Governor  and  military  post. 

Vangaindrano,  on  the  south  side  of  river, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  it,  on  a  low 
wooded  hill,  with  a  large  three-storied  and 
verandahed  Idpa  rising  amongst  the  trees. 
The  Hova  town  forms  only  one  of  a  line  of 
some  half-dozen  villages,  at  the  north- 
westernmost  of  which  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Taisaka  lives. 

Masianaka  is  half  a  day's  journey  to  south 
of  Vangaindrano. 


Sunday,  9th  July. 


A  village  on  a  low  hill  not  far  from  the  river. 


Tuesday,  11th  July. 

Large  number  of  villages  in  every  direction. 
Except  the  Mangoro,  the  Mananara  is  the 
largest  river  on  the  east  coast.  There  is  a 
large  population  along  the  river  basin. 
Both  to  the  south  and  north  of  Vangain- 
drano the  people  seem  to  be  divided  into 
tribes,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  differ- 
ent rivers,  witli  tracts  of  uninhabited  land 
between.  Unpleasant  path  through  rice- 
fields  and  flat  swampy  district ;  then 
volcanic  soil,  and  then  ridge  of  stratified 
sandstone  tilted  up  nearly  perpendicular 
dipping  to  west. 
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Dis- 

Province and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

tances 

in  Time. 

H.  M. 

No.  of 
Houses 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Vangaindrano. 

Wednesday,  12th  July. 

River  Mdnanlvo 

2    3 

Pass    over    an    undulating   'country    with 

Crossing  do. 

1    5 

occasional  wood,  but  no  villages.     A  long 
promontory-like  ridge  runs  north-west  and 
south-east,  dipping  abruptly  to  level  ground 
at  its  northern  extremity  ;  on  the  summit 
of  this  is  Ankarana,  reached  by  a  slippery 

Ankdrana 

0  50 

80 

steep   red-clay  road.     A  large  stockaded 



rbva.     On  the  top  and  slopes  of  Ankarana 

Total  . 
Taisaka. 

3  58 

are  large  masses  of  volcanic  rock. 
Friday,  lith  July. 

River  Mdnantsimba . 

1    0 

Road   leads   over   a   more   thickly  wooded 

Crossing  do. 

0  30 

country.     Over   a  low   range   of  hills  to 

Isclonjo     . 

west   two   prominent  rounded  mountains 

Mdhozdza 

130 

10 

are  seen  ;  one  of  these,  Isaonjo,   resisted 

Mdrovdndrika 

0  25 

20 

the  attack  of  the  Hovas  under  Rainingary 

Mdroantsba 

Total  . 

1  13 

9 

more  than  nine  months. 

4  38 

Saturday,  15th  July. 
Travel    over    uninhabited    country,     with 

Isdnarlvo 

2    0 

12 

Fbrotrou   . 

0  25 

15 

swampy  hollows  surrounded  by  low  wood- 
covered  hills.     The  road  good,  and  several 
respectable  timber  bridges  over  the  streams. 
Ascend  a  low  ridge  and  then  cross  level 

River  Mdnambdto     . 

plain  ;  follow  course  of  the  river  Manam- 

Idbordno 

1*0 

20 

bato  to  Iaborano,  a  village  on  a  hill  2  or 

Ambahy  . 

1  15 

40 

3  miles  from  the  sea  in  sight  of  Ambahy, 



which  is  G  miles  farther  on. 

Total  . 

4  40 

Sunday,  16th  July. 

Ambahy  is  a  military  post,  with  ladodna 

(custom-house)   not  far  from  the  sea,  on 

south    bank    of   the    river    Manambato. 

Fdrafangdna   . 

Nearer  the  shore  is  a  native  village,  Fara- 

Mdhafdsy 

fangana,    and   across  the   river    (here   50 

Ferrying  down  the 

yards    wide)    is    Mahafasy,    where   some 

lagoon    . 

0  15 

French   traders   live.      Three   rivers,    the 

Anbsikely 

2  30 

6 

Manambato,   the    Manampatra,    and    the 

River  Mandmpatra  . 

Manambava,  all  find  their  way  to  the  sea 

River  Manambdva   . 

1  mile  north  of  Ambahy. 

Total  . 

2  45 

Monday,  17th  July. 

River  Salbhy  . 

Journey  along  shore  to  mouth  of  the  river 

Randmbo 

3  23 

25 

Salohy,  where  is  R&nambo,  a  small  Hova 

River  Andvotra 

0  28 

ladodna  and  village. 

River  Anddkana 

0  24 

Left  seaside 

0  50 

River  Mdinty   . 

0  48 

35 

River    Mainty,    a    tributary    of    the    river 

Crossing  do. 

1  22 

Matitanana. 

Andbhanbsy     . 

1  30 

35 

Andohanosy,  a  good   sized   village   on   the 

River  Mdtitdnana    . 

river  Matitanana. 

Total  . 

8  45 

I 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
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Vohip&no. 

Tuesday,  18th  July. 

Ferrying  . 

0  15 

Cross  a  small  creek  close  to  Andohanosy, 

Itaniady  . 

0  10 

and  then  proceed  up  the  southern  bank  of 

Ferry  to  Iviito  . 

0  20 

the  Matitanana,  which  is  crossed  at  Ivato ; 

Ambbhipeno     . 

1    0 

120 

then  turn  to  north-east. 

Ivato 

1    0 

80 

Cross   the  river  Anolaka,   a  broad   stream 

Mananarlvo 

0  17 

which  joins  the  river  Matitanana  near  the 

Sanambary 

0    8 

sea  ;  proceed  up  a  path  leading  over  a  low 

Savdna    . 

0  40 

50 

ridge  covered  with  wood,  then  come  down 

Crossing  River 

to  level  plain  bordering  the  coast. 

Anblaka 

0  10 

Ampdsimeldka . 
Total  . 

1  50 

i'o 

Wednesday,  l§th  July. 

5  50 

Mdngatseaotra . 

0  30 

40 

Three  miles  north,  a  Hova  post  and  custom- 



house. 

Total  . 
Taimdro. 

0  30 

Thursday,  20th  July. 

River  Mdngatseaotra 

0  30 

Cross  the  river,  march  partly  on  sand,  but 

Mdnakdra 

.3  25 

20 

mostly  through  narrow  belt  of  vegetation 

Crossing  River 

bordering  the  sea  ;  next  to  this  is  a  low 

Mdnakdra 

0  35 

swampy  strip  of  land  with  Pandanus  trees, 

Seaside 

2  20 

evidently  a  lagoon  in  the  wet  season. 
Next  is  a  low  ridge  thickly  covered  with 
vegetation,  an  ancient  sea -beach.  The 
smaller  rivers  all  along  this  coast  make  a 
considerable  curve  before  they  fall  into  the 
sea,  and  generally  run  parallel  with  the 
shore  for  a  mile  or  two  before  their  waters 

Mdnakdra 

0  45 

16 

find  an  exit'  through  a  narrow  opening  in 

Crossing  river  . 

0  50 

the  sand-bar.  At  Manakara  is  another 
lododna  (Douane)  difficult  path  through 

Total  . 

8  25 

dense  growth  of  trees. 

Friday,  21st  July. 

Lbhardno 

1  50 

10 

Pass   through  belt  of  vegetation  bordering 

Ferry  at  lagoon 

0  25 

the  sea  and  scrub  bush.     In: three  small 

Crossing  ferry    . 

1  30 

ravines   running   down   to  shore  are  old 

River  Vindny  . 

0  30 

lava  streams.     Passing*^ Loharano  come  to 

Andlamdrina  . 

1  55 

an  extensive  lagoon  extending  northward 

Ambdto   . 

0  25 

12 

for  four  or  five  miles,  and  formed  by  river 

Mangaiky 

0  10 

15 

Itampolo  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  Along 
southern  side  are  enormous  blocks  of  lava. 
Cross  river  and  skirt  shore  of  lagoon,  first 
along  the  sands  and  then  on  raised  beach, 
here  almost  bare  of  wood,  and  spreading 
out  into  a  broad  green  space  of  turf  dotted 
over  with  low  bushes.      Turning  inland, 

Crossing  River 

pass  a  number  of  villages,  some  of  them 

Fdrabny 

1  15 

of  large  size,  on  both  sides  of  river  Far- 

Vdtomdsina     . 

a6ny.     The  largest  of  these  is  Vatomasina. 

Ambbtaka 

0  10 

60 

Cross    at    Ambotaka,    a    mile    higher    up 



stream. 

Total  . 

8  10 

fV      J              7                   rt^7T7 

Saturday,  22d  July. 

Vdtomasina 

0  10 

100 

The  principal  chief  of  the  Taimoro,  whose 

River  Tdnjonakbndro 

0  33 

name  is  Andriambelonarivo,  lives  at  Am- 

Crossing do. 

0  50 

botaka.      Cross   two    tributaries    of    the 

Carry  forward 

1  33 
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Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood, 


Taim6ro. 

Brought  forward 
In  canoe  to  Andbtso 
Lohbloka  . 
Opposite  Masindrd.no 

kely 
Mouth  of  River 

Nambrona     . 
Crossing  do. 
Opposite  Verangera 
4  houses   . 

Total  . 

Houses  near  Ambdla 

bbntaka . 
In  canoe  down  lagoon 
Crossing  River 

Ifampo  . 
Ankatdfika 
Mouth  of  River 

Mdnanjdra    . 
Crossing  do. 
Mdsindrclno 

Total  . 

In  canoe  to  Itslatbsika 


Total  . 


River  Antsdka . 
Antsdka  . 
Mangelelaka 
Bembka    . 

Total  . 

Tanala. 

Tdnambra 
Ambbhitsdra    . 
Mdrohdla 
Antandntsoldmpy 
Kardnambe 
Midndrihirdriny 
Ambdlafarihy . 
Ambbditrandmbo 
Isdndrambra   . 

Total  . 


1  33 
0  30 

0  58 

1  28 

0  7 

1  5 
0  20 
3    5 


9 


4  22 
0  20 

0  20 
0  50 

0  13 
0  47 
0  30 

7  22 


4  32 


4  32 

2*40 

1  12 

2  41 

6  33 

0  30 

0  40 

1  3 

0  7 

0  42 

0  15 

0  54 

0  54 

2  15 

7  20 

12 


20 
4 


20 


130 


80 


5 
16 

5 
14 


16 


10 


Saturday,  22d  July — continued. 

Faraony,  then  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  lagoon,  and  then  on  raised  bank  or 
beach,  through  dense  bush,  dwarf  palms, 
and  young  Pandanus.  Cross  mouth  of 
river  Namorona  in  canoes.  Through 
woods  on  banks  of  lagoon. 


Sunday,  2Sd  July. 

Through  woods  and  then  over  cleared  spaces 
along  the  banks  of  the  lagoon,  which  ex- 
tends all  the  way.  Cross  the  river  Ifampo 
and  then  along  the  shore  to  the  river 
Mananjara,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  which  is 
crossed  close  to  the  bar  in  canoes. 

There  is  no  town  called  Mananjara,  but 
Masindrano  is  the  port  and  custom-house. 


Monday,  2ith  July. 

Itsiatosika,  the  Hova  fort,  is  half  a  day's 
journey  from  Masindrano,  which  is  the 
largest  town  next  to  Fianarantsoa,  neat, 
with  numbers  of  well-built  houses  stand- 
ing in  spacious  courtyards,  belonging  to 
French  traders. 

Tuesday,  25ih  July. 

Proceed  westward  and  northward  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mananjara.  Country  gently 
undulating,  with  bamboos,  rdvindla,  etc. 
River  Antsaka  is  a  tributary  of  the  Manan- 
jara. Ground  rises  ;  villages  small  and 
scattered,  and  population  scanty. 


Wednesday,  26th  July. 

Journey  through  a  wide  valley,  with  rice- 
fields,  and  a  large  number  of  small  vil- 
lages. Reach  the  granite  formation  again. 
Ascend  forest  -  covered  ridge,  and  a  stiff 
climb  of  1000  feet  above  the  river  Manan- 
jara. Five  or  six  miles  to  south  is  notice- 
able a  remarkable  cliff  of  granite  of  many 
hundred  feet  sheer  depth. 


IV. 
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Tanala. 


River  Ampasdry 
Mdhatsdra  (deserted) 
Village  half-mile  to 

east 
Antsladra 

Total  . 

Sahdzama 
Auddkana 
Crossing  River 
Mananjara    . 


Elver  Mdnandrlana 
New  village 
Ambbhimdnga . 

Total  . 


Crossing    the    River 

Mdnandrlana 
Leondava 

Manjakamanana 


River  Maintinandro 

Andrlamdmba 

Two  villages  half-mile 

to  right 
Mandmpdsana 
Ambbdivbahdngy 


Total  . 


Ivbhitrd.rn.bo  . 
West  edge  of  forest   . 

Betsileo. 

Vbhimdrina  . 
I/andriana 

Total  . 

Isi'iiid ' ra  iiih'iJnj  . 
Ambromania  . 
Ambbdifiakdrana     . 

Total  . 


2  34 

2  40 
1  28 

6  42 


0  52 

1  30 

2  37 


0  40 
2  0 
0  28 


0  55 

0  8 

1  55 

0  40 
0  47 


7  33 


2 

35 

1 

35 

1 

42 

1 

33 

7 

25 

2 

47 

0 

43 

4 

0 

7  30 

10 

10 

20 


10 
10 


17 

12 

20 
25 


24 


Thursday,  27th  July. 

Hardest  day's  journey,  through  uninter- 
rupted forest,  and  up  and  down  steep  and 
slippery  paths.  Come  to  junction  of  the 
Ampasary  tributary  with  the  Mananjara, 
the  former  flowing  from  the  north-east. 
Village  Mahatsara  with  lapa  at  the  junc- 
tion. Eeach  point  1450  feet  above  sea. 
Only  a  few  isolated  woodcutters'  huts  met 
with. 

Friday,  28th  July. 

Along  the  river  Mananjara  with  numerous 
windings,  full  of  rapids ;  over  reefs  of 
granite  or  gneiss  with  veins  of  quartz  and 
the  strata  tilted  at  a  high  angle  almost 
perpendicular,  but  with  slight  dip  to  north- 
west ;  up  and  down  ridges,  along  series 
of  valleys  beside  a  smaller  stream  called 
Manandriana. 

Ambohimanga,  residence  of  Iovana,  the 
Tanala  princess.  A  square  "rbva  with  a 
two-storied  lapa  built  on  steep  slopes  and 
on  piles. 

Monday,  31s£  July. 

Ambohimanga  is  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Proceed,  after  crossing  the 
river,  by  a  long  winding  wooded  valley  in 
a  north-west  direction  to  Manjakamanana, 
which  is  on  a  steep  hill.  Here  the  valley 
becomes  wider,  and  there  is  a  tract  of 
comparatively  low  and  open  country  run- 
ning in  a  north-north-west  direction  from 
Ambohimanga,  in  which  the  hills  are  lower 
and  the  forest  thinner.  Highest  point, 
2500  feet.  Pass  on  through  valleys  with 
intervening  ridges,  following  for  4  or  5 
miles  the  course  of  the  Maintinandro  flow- 
ing to  the  south-east.    Pass  several  villages. 

Ambodivoahangy  is  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
lofty  hill.  All  around,  except  to  the 
south,  are  other  high  forest-covered  hills, 
2250  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tuesday,  1st  August. 

A  steady  climb  of  950  feet  with  hardly  a 
break,  then  along  a  winding  path  amongst 
the  trees,  and  then  another  stiff  pull  of 
420  feet.  Another  ascent  of  600  feet 
brings  us  to  Ivohitrambo  ("the  lofty  town  "), 
the  upper  portion  of  the  village  on  the 
summit,  and  the  rest  of  the  houses  140 
feet  lower  down.  Summit  is  4750  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Wednesday,  2d  August. 

Leave  the  forest  and  reach  the  bare  rolling 
downs  of  the  Betsileo.  See  route  between 
Antananarivo  and  Fianarantsoa,  No.  8. 
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1864. 
March. 


24th  April. 
27th  April. 


Route  No.  10. — Boat  Voyage  along  the  Coast  Lakes  of  Eastern 
Madagascar. 

(a.)  Tamatave  to  Mananjara. 

The  long  line  of  lagoons  which  extends  down  the  greater  portion  of  the  east  coast 
of  Madagascar  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  chapter  ii.  (see  ante,  p.  104).  A  more 
detailed  description  is  now  presented,  taken  from  the  paper  read  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
W.  Rooke,  R.A.  /  and  supplemented  by  information  from  Ellis's,2  Mullens's,  and 
Sibree's  works. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  Captain  W.  Rooke,  No.  4  Battery,  12th  Brigade,  R.A. 
(stationed  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius),  met  Mr.  Plant,  a  naturalist,  who  had  been 
collecting  specimens  of  natural  history  in  Madagascar.  This  traveller  communicated 
to  Captain  Rooke  his  idea  that  the  chain  of  lakes  which  commences  near  Tamatave 
might  be  traversed  for  several  hundred  miles  in  a  boat  of  light  draught,  which  could 
be  carried  over  the  short  distances  of  land  that  here  and  there  separate  one  lake  from 
another.  Accordingly  an  expedition  was  formed  by  Captain  Rooke -and  Mr.  Plant, 
who  were  accompanied  by  Captain  Johnston  of  the  24th  Foot,  and  Mr.  Hewitt, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Stores  Ordnance  Department ;  and  their  preparations  were 
completed  by  the  end  of  April,  when  the  least  unhealthy  season  of  the  Malagasy  coast 
commences.  The  boat  which  these  gentlemen  had  constructed  for  the  purpose  was 
18  feet  long  and  6  feet  beam,  with  a  very  flat  midship  section,  sharp  ends,  and  no 
keel.  She  was  strongly  built  of  white  pine,  with  American  oak  timbers,  and  fitted 
with  a  lug  sail,  an  awning,  and  four  13-foot  oars,  presenting  when  in  the  water  the 
appearance  of  a  short  broad  whale-boat.  Her  draught  of  water  when  empty  was 
about  4  inches,  and  with  her  crew  and  stores  on  board  never  exceeded  a  foot.  She 
was  commenced  on  the  4th  April,  and  on  the  17th  April  the  party  embarked  with 
their  boat  on  board  a  trading  steamer,  the  "  Saxonia,"  bound  for  Tamatave,  at  which 
port  they  arrived  on  21st  April. 

On  the  24th  April  the  boat  was  carried  overland  to  Ivondrona,  a  village  9  miles 
from  Tamatave,  where  the  chain  of  lagoons  first  commences.  At  sunrise  on  the  27th 
April,  everything  being  complete,  the  party  started  on  their  journey,  the  crew 
consisting  of  a  negro  who  spoke  English  and  Malagasy,  and  seven  marmites  (mdromlta), 
ordinary  bearers  of  the  country,  one  of  whom  was  a  pretty  good  cook.  None  of 
them  was  expert  with  the  oars,  so  they  were  accommodated  with  paddles,  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  with  which,  in  smooth  water,  they  propelled  the  boat  on  an 
average  something  over  4  miles  an  hour,  their  method  both  of  shaping  and  using  their 
paddles  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  employed  by  the  Maories  on  the  Waikato 
river,  New  Zealand. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  travellers  had  to  contend  during 
their  trip,  and  which,  in  fact,  brought  them  to  a  standstill  for  a  short  time  soon  after 
starting,  was  the  number  of  stakes  stuck  for  fishing  purposes  into  the  narrower  and 
shallower  portions  of  the  lake,  some  of  which  were  broken  off  just  below  the  surface, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  perceive  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
composed  of  such  hard  wood  that  if  struck  when  going  at  any  pace  they  did  not  fail 
to  penetrate  the  deal  planking  of  the  boat,  so  that  several  times  after  collision  with 
them  it  was  necessary  to  run  the  boat  ashore,  to  take  everything  out,  and  to  repair 
the  leak  before  proceeding  farther. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in 
Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Toamasina. 

(Tamatave.) 
Ivbndrona 
Cross  arm  of  sea 

Carry  forward 

9 
i 

First  day,  27th  April,  Tamatave  to  Nbsy-Be. 

Overland  to  Ivondrona  (see  Route  No.  1). 
After  leaving  Ivondrona,  first  cross  an  arm 
of  the  sea  about  half  a  mile  wide,  then 

1  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  xxxvi.,  art.  iii.,  p.  52.  "A  Boat  Voyage  along  the  Coast  Lakes 
of  East  Madagascar,"  read  by  Captain  W.  Rooke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  11th  December 
1S65.  2  Ellis's  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  15-19. 
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Toamasina. 

Brought  forward 


Village     . 

Lake  Xbsy-Be  . 

(Antdnifbtsy.) 
Day's  journey- 


Reaches  out  of  Xbsy- 
Be 


Portage    . 


Channel 


Andrdnonkbditra 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Vindnirdngy   . 
Day's  journey 


Total 


Portage    . 


Lake  Rasbamasay 


Carry  forward 


H 

12 

10 

31  h 

5 

6 

£ 

25 

36  g 

68 

6 

6 

74 

i 

2 

2 

*i 

74 

iw/vsY  (to?/ — continued. 

strike  into  deep  channel  varying  in  breadth 
from  10  to  100  yards,  with  banks  on  each 
side  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Proceed  against  a  slight  current  for  about 
12  miles,  and  then  stop  for  a  short 
time  at  a  village  containing  some  10  or 
12  houses,  built  on  a  piece  of  rising 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
soon  after  leaving  which  we  emerge  on  a 
large  lake,  N6sy-Be  (about  20  miles  long 
by  15  broad).  This  we  traverse  length- 
ways against  a  strong  wind  and  heavy  head 
sea,  taking  up  our  quarters  for  the  night 
in  a  collection  of  two  or  three  houses  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

Second  day,  28th  April,  Tdnifbtsy  to 
Andranonkbditra. 

The  next  day  about  noon  quit  Tanifotsy,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  green  copal  is  col- 
lected, and  passing  out  of  N6sy-Be,  enter 
in  succession  two  smaller  lakes,  each  about 
5  or  6  miles  in  diameter,  with  thickly 
wooded  shores.  After  crossing  these  take 
the  boat  out  of  water  and  carry  her  and 
baggage  for  half  a  mile  to  a  small  piece  of 
water  about  half  a  mile  long.  After  tra- 
versing this  portage  we  again  carry  boat 
for  50  yards  across  a  strip  of  sand  and 
launch  her  on  a  sheet  of  water  varying  in 
breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  100  yards. 
Along  this  channel  we  paddle  for  25  miles 
through  beautiful  park-like  scenery,  stop- 
ping en  route  at  two  villages,  the  first  of 
which,  situated  about  3  miles  from  where 
we  enter  the  lake,  containing  300  inhabit- 
ants, the  other  about  10  miles  farther  on, 
called  Andranonkoditra,  which  is  much 
smaller,  and,  though  situated  on  the  border 
of  the  lake,  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea. 

Third  day,  29th  April,  Andranonkbditra  to 
Vindnirdngy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  April  the  lake, 
after  getting  shallower  and  shallower,  stops 
altogether,  so  we  remain  for  the  night  at  a 
small  village  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
houses,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 


Fourth  day,  ZOth  April,  Vindnirdngy  to 
Ampdntomaizina. 

The  boat  next  morning  is  carried  half  a  mile 
through  the  woods,  and  launched  on  a 
lake  (Irangy),  about  2  miles  long  and 
1  mile  broad.  Passing  through  this 
another  and  much  larger  lake  is  entered, 
where  a  strong  head-wind  and  heavy  sea 
oblige  us  to  run  the  boat  ashore  on  a  strip 
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Route  No.  10  («.)- 

-continued. 

Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Tdamasina. 

Fourth  day — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

21 

Z2 

74 

of  sand.     The  shores  of  the  lake  are  thickly 

Amptintomalzina 

2 

wooded,  the  trees  growing  (except  at  the 
small  sandy  beach  where  we  landed)  right 

Day's  journey- 

H 

down   to   the  water's   edge.      The   waves 



during  a  storm  rise  to  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet, 

Total  . 

78i 

breaking  in  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Fifth  day,  1st  May,  Sunday,  Ampan- 
toniaizina  to  Vavbny. 

Cross    Lake    Rasba- 

Next  morning   resume  journey,    cross   the 

masay  . 

5 

lake,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  and  find 
ourselves  in  a  deep  channel  about  50  yards 
wide,  running  between  banks  of  green  turf 
studded  with  clumps  of  trees.     Along  this 

10 

we  paddle  for  10  miles,  passing  on  our  way 
two    good  -  sized    villages,     opposite    one 

Portage    . 

another,  near  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 

Rasbabe    . 

"n 

and  then  arrived  at  a  village  consisting  of 

Vavbny   . 

about  a  dozen   houses,  where,   as  it  was 

Day's  journey 



16J 

necessary  to  take  out  the  boat  and  carry  it 

_ 

1J  mile  through  the  woods,  we  remained 

Total  . 

95 

for  the  night. 

Sixth  day,  2d  May,  Andavakamenarana 
to  Andevortlnty.1 

(Andavakamenarana) 

Launch  our  boat  in  a  swift  running  stream, 

(River  Imoasa.) 

barely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  our  pass- 
age, the  boughs  of  the  trees  thickly  inter- 
lacing overhead.      Down  this  we  pursue 

Swift  stream     . 

3 

our  course  for  about  3  miles,  and  then  enter 
a  river  some  10  yards  broad,  bordered  by 

Paddling  . 

12 

'    trees  and  water-plants,  along  which   12 

(Lake  Andbbo.) 

miles'  paddling  with  a  gentle  current  in  our 
favour  brought  us  at  noon,   on  2d  May, 

Andevoranty  . 

to  the  town  of  Andevoranty,  situated  on 
the  sea -coast  about  60  miles  south  of 
Tamatave,  and  where  the  route  from  that 
port  to  the  capital,  quitting  the  seashore, 
strikes  inland.  Andevoranty  is  on  the 
north   side   of    the  mouth    of    the  river 

River  Tharoka . 

Iharoka. 

Day's  journey 



15 



In  reality,  but  60  miles  could  have  been 

Carry  forward 

110? 

covered. 

]  During  this  portion  of  the  journey  the  eastern  banks  of  the  lakes  were  never  more  than 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  frequently  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  high-water  mark.  We  had 
passed  over  (says  Captain  Rooke),  according  to  our  reckoning,  104  miles  (?)  since  we  quitted 
Ivdndrona,  of  which  the  boat  had  been  only  carried  overland  2£  miles.  Between  Iv6ndrona 
and  Lake  N6sy-Be  we  had  the  current  against  us,  and  for  the  last  15  miles  before  reaching 
Andevoranty  (where  there  is  an  outlet  for  the  fresh  water)  we  had  the  current  in  our  favour, 
while  the  intermediate  water  was  perfectly  tideless.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  villages 
through  which  we  passed  were  nearly  all  of  the  Betsimisaraka  race,  although  here  and  there 
were  a  few  Hovas,  whom  the  former  treated  with  great  deference. 
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T6amasina. 

Brought  forward 

Lake  Alavtnbnana 
Shallow  stream 


Broad,  shallow  lake, 
Lake  Salo 


Vbhitsara 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Mahan6ro. 

Lake  Salo 
Portage     . 

Lake  VahXa 


Portage     . 
Narrow  channel 


Naralclvo . 
Day's  journey 


Total  . 


Portage     . 
Tangbzy  Channel 


Lake  (very  shallow) 


Portage     . 
Channel     . 
Day's  journey 

Total   . 


Carry  forward 


104? 

3 

4 

5 

12 

116 

2 

1 

3 

1 

... 

2 

*8 

124 

2 

4 

8 

8 

23  4 

1474 

6 

6 

147$ 

Seventh  day,  3d  May,  Andevordnty  to 
Vohitsara. 

Quit    Andevoranty     and,     after     paddling 

3  miles  across  a  lake,  enter  a  shallow 
stream  about  5  yards  wide  running  over  a 
sandy  bottom,  where  the  current  against 
us  is  so  strong  that  we  have  to  get  out  and 
drag  the  boat  along.  The  country  on  each 
side  of  us  was  wet  swamp.     After  about 

4  miles  of  this  we  come  out  on  a  large  but 
shallow  lake  about  1^  mile  wide,  with 
thickly- wooded  shores,  which  we  traverse 
for  5  miles,  sometimes  having  to  get  out 
and  push  the  boat  through  the  mud. 
Stop  for  the  night  at  a  small  wooden 
house,  the  property  of  the  governor  of 
Tamatave.  It  is  built  on  a  high  promon- 
tory, and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  a  very  small  village,  Vohitsara  (?) 


Eighth  clay,  4th  May,  Vbhitsdra  to 
Naralavo. 

After  2  miles  paddling  and  pushing  through 
in  uil,  we  come  to  a  small  village  of  half  a 
dozen  houses,  where  the  lake  ends  ;  carry 
the  boat  half  a  mile  to  another  lake,  about 
1  mile  wide  and  3  long,  with  high  grassy 
banks.  Traverse  the  lake,  passing  en  route 
a  small  village  on  left,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  lake.  Carry  the  boat  to  a  piece 
of  water  10  yards  broad  and  2  or  3  feet 
deep,  situated  on  the  sand  by  the  seaside  ; 
follow  this  channel  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
after  which  it  becomes  very  deep  and  wider, 
turning  off  into  the  woods.  Paddle  2 
miles  to  village  of  about  20  houses,  called 
Naralavo. 


Ninth  day,  5th  May,  Ndraldvo  to 
village  unnamed. 

Boat  carried  2  miles  through  woods  to  narrow 
stream  3  or  4  yards  broad  (bordered  with 
high  water  plants  growing  in  marsh) ; 
paddle  4  miles  with  strong  current  in  favour, 
then  come  to  a  lake  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
very  shallow,  along  which  we  proceed  8 
miles  ;  banks  on  each  side  low  and  grassy, 
studded  with  clumps  of  trees.  Carry  the 
boat  1^  mile  to  another  piece  of  water 
about  10  yards  wide,  bordered  with  thick 
woods.  Go  along  this  about  8  miles ;  stop 
for  the  night  at  small  village. 

Tenth  day,  6th  May,  to  Sdkarivo. 

After  travelling  6  miles  the  water  widens 
considerably,  forming  a  lake  about  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
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Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Mahanoro. 

Tenth  day — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

6 

M7i 

only  separated  from  the  sea  on  the  one  side 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.     On  the  other 

Vatomandry     . 

i 

2 

side  was  the  town  of  Vatomandry,  a  Hova 
post,  and  residence  of  the  governor.  Vato- 
mandry itself  was  (in  1864)  merely  a 
cluster  of  the  usual  reed  and  straw  houses, 
containing  from  300  to  400  persons.  The 
residence  of  the  governor  situated  in  an 
enclosure  surrounded  with  high  palisades. 
Since   the   blockade   of   Mahanoro,  Vato- 

Mouth of  River 

mandry  has  become  an  important  place. 

Sakarivo 

In  chart  two  rivers,  the  Sakarivo  and  the 
Vatomandry,  are  shown  as  uniting  some 
distance  west  of  and  flowing  into  the  sea 

Day's  journey 

H 

at  Vatomandry,  forming  a  sand-bar,  with 

some  coral  patches  2  miles  farther  to  the 
east. 

Total  . 

154 

Eleventh  day,  7  th  May,  Sakarivo  to 

McUntindndry. 

6 

Boat  carried  6  miles  through  forest  to  a  deep 
but  narrow  piece  of  water  (about  5  yards 
wide),  with  high  reeds  on  each  side,  along 
which  after  proceeding  3  miles,  the  lake 
widens  to  about  15  yards,  the  banks  on 
each  side  being  low  and  thickly  wooded. 
Four  miles'  sailing  with  fresh  fair  wind 

Maintinandry  . 

4 

brings  us  to  Maintinandry,  a  village  con- 

Day's journey 



i'o 

sisting  of  about  30  or  40  houses. 

Total  . 

164 

8th  May. — Captain  Rooke's  party  halted. 

Twelfth  day,  9th  May,  M&intinandry  to 
Antaimbro. 

River  Sakalina 

13 

Paddle  for  13  miles  along  a  deep  channel, 
varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  100  yards, 
with  low,  thickly-wooded,  grassy  shores 
on  each  side  ;  stop  for  the  night  at  a  small 
village,  containing  about  100  inhabitants, 

Antaimbro 

Antaimoro.  The  houses  are  smaller  and 
dirtier  than  any  previously  passed.   Circular 

Day's  journey 

13 

shields  covered  with  ox-hide  are  suspended 

from  the  walls.  The  inhabitants  surly  and 
insociable. 

Total  . 

177 

Thirteenth  day,  \§th  May,  Antaimbro  to 

Mdiroslky. 

Channel    . 

4 

Paddle  4  miles  through  a  channel  10  yards 
wide,    between    thickly  -  wooded    banks. 

Portage     . 
Carry  forward 

3 

Carry  the  boat  3  miles  through  the  forest ; 

7 

177 
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Mahanoro. 

Brought  forward 

MarosXky  . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

River  Manandry 
Portage 

Deep  creek 
Mahanbro 


Two  days'  journey 
Total   . 


Creek 

Narrow  passage 


Deep  river 


Day's  journey 
Carry  forward 


7 

177 

o 

9 
186 

5 

5 

15 

51 

30| 

21 6| 

4 

10 

2 

16 
232| 

Thirteenth  day — continued. 
launch  her  on  a  piece  of  water  similar  to 
that  just  traversed.  A  couple  of  miles' 
paddling  along  this  brings  the  boat  to 
Marosiky,  a  place  consisting  of  20  or  30 
houses  on  a  lake  about  3  miles  long  and  a 
mile  wide,  which  is  only  separated  from  the 
open  sea  by  about  50  yards  of  sand. 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  days,  11th  and 
12th  May,  Maroslky  to  Mahanbro. 

Paddle  5  miles  along  a  lake  about  50  yards 
broad,  with  thickly-wooded  banks,  after 
which  the  boat  is  carried  5  miles  overland 
and  launched  on  a  shallow  lake  about  a 
mile  broad  (with  low  marshy  banks),  along 
which  the  boat  is  sailed  for  15  miles  with 
a  strong  fair  wind ;  then  strike  a  deep 
creek  about  10  yards  broad,  which  brings 
the  boat,  after  5  miles'  more  sailing,  up  to 
the  house  of  Xavier,  situated  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Mahanoro,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  sheet  of  water. 

At  Mahanoro  itself  there  is  an  open  road- 
stead (see  chapter  v.)  which  ships  occa- 
sionally visit,  and  the  town  itself  is  situate 
on  a  high  bluff,  and  contains  upwards  of 
100  houses.  It  is  very  neat  and  clean. 
Inland,  from  the  top  of  this  bluff,  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  pre- 
sents a  low  swampy  appearance,  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  innumerable  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  view  is  bounded  by  a  high 
range  of  mountains,  some  50  or  60  miles 
distant.  From  Andevoranty  to  Mahanoro  is 
by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  journey, 
both  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  boat  has  to  be  carried 
overland  no  less  than  18|  miles,  though 
the  total  distance  between  the  two  places 
is  only  114  miles. 

1  Sixteenth  day,  15th  May,  Mahanbro  to 
Betsizaralna. 

Leaving  Mahanoro,  proceed  4  miles  along  a 
creek,  from  10  to  20  yards  broad,  bordered 
with  reeds  and  water-plants  ;  then  enter  a 
narrow  passage,  with  mud-bank  on  one 
side  and  reeds  on  the  other,  deep  enough 
to  float  the  boat,  but  so  narrow  that  we 
have  to  force  way  through  the  reeds.  After 
10  miles  of  this  reach  a  deep  river,  50  yards 
wide,  running  between  high  grassy  banks, 
along  which  we  proceed  2  miles  and  arrive 
at  Betsizaralna.  The  town  of  Betsizaralna 
is  situated  on  rising  ground  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  contains  some 
70  or  80  houses  ;  but  the  dwellings  of  the 
governor  and  his  principal  officers  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  a 
high  palisade. 


i  YMh  May. — Occupied  in  repairing  boat.     14th  May.—  Visit  to  coffee  plantation  of  Xavier's, 
some  6  miles  up  a  creek. 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Mahanoro. 
Brought  forward 


Salo 

Day's  journey- 
Total  . 


River  Mangbro 
Deep  channel    . 

Ambbdihdrana 

Tideless  river    . 

Lake 
Day's  journey 

Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


,  Inter- 
mediate 


Total. 


232| 


7 
239f 


23 
262| 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Seventeenth  day,  16th  May,  Betsizarahia  to 
River  Mangbro. 

Proceed  along  the  river  about  200  yards, 
then  strike  into  a  shallow  stream  5  yards 
broad,  with  sandy  bottom,  and  sugar-cane 
growing  on  the  banks.  After  proceeding 
with  a  slight  current  in  our  favour  along 
this  stream  for  2  miles,  enter  the  great 
Mangoro  river  6  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  river  here  is  upwards  of  2  miles  broad, 
and  contains  several  large  sand-banks ; 
the  shore  on  each  side  is  steep  and  com- 
posed of  sand,  and  a  bar  checks  the  navi- 
gation at  the  mouth  (see  chapter  v.)  Cross 
the  river  (the  current  running  at  2  miles 
per  hour),  and  land  at  a  small  village 
containing  20  houses,  about  3  miles 
lower  down,  at  a  house  in  which  we  leave 
all  heavy  stores  for  return  journey. 

[17 th  May. — Sail  up  the  Mangoro  river  for 
14  miles,  the  current  becoming  gradually 
stronger.  Come  to  a  collection  of  houses 
just  below  some  rapids,  where  the  river 
gradually  narrows  to  half  a  mile.  Ascend 
the  river  above  the  rapids  in  canoes ;  rapids 
and  waterfalls  succeeding  one  another  at 
intervals  of  200  to  300  yards,  the  natives 
hauling  the  canoes  over  these  cataracts  by 
main  force.  The  view  from  the  village 
above  the  rapids  is  magnificent ;  the  river, 
studded  with  innumerable  islands,  rushes 
between  densely  -  wooded  banks  rising 
almost  abruptly  to  a  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  whilst  on  the  other,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  are  irregular  hills  clothed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  the  foliage  of  the  bamboo. 

l&th  May. — Continue  ascent  of  river,  pro- 
ceed 6  miles,  hauling  canoes  through  in- 
numerable rapids  ;  halt  at  small  village, 
from  which  all  inhabitants  were  away 
working  in  the  rice-fields.  Rice  and  beans 
only  obtainable  for  food.  Descend  the 
river  to  near  mouth  of  Mangoro.] 

Eighteenth  day,  19th  May,  River  Mangbro 
to  Sahave. 

Continue  journey  south.  After  paddling  1 
mile  down  the  river  Mangoro,  turn  into  a 
deep  channel,  about  10  yards  wide,  be- 
tween grassy  banks,  along  which  paddle  2 
miles,  halt  at  Ambodiharana,  a  village 
of  500  or  600  inhabitants.  Proceed  for 
18  miles  along  a  tideless  river,  about  50 
yards  wide,  banks  on  each  side  covered 
with  tropical  foliage.  Emerge  on  a  lake 
about  2  miles  each  way,  surrounded  with 
woods.  Cross  over  and  stop  at  an  empty 
house  by  water-side. 
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Mahanoro. 

Brought  forward 
Portage 
Deep  channel    . 


Andranotsara  . 
Broad  sheet  of  water 
Lake 


Creek 
Masomeloka 

Day's  journey 

Total 


Portage 

Winding   sheet   of 
water     . 

Ambalavbntaka 
Ambbhimanbro 
Day's  journey 

Total 


Deep  channel     . 
Stream 

Open  water 
Sakaleo     . 
Lake 
Channel     . 


Mn  nihil  ;iitn 

Day's  journey 
Total 


Narrow  river 

Canal 
Andranontsindrano 


Carry  forward    .  I       4 


"'i 

6 

262| 

15 
4 

1 

26| 

289 

6 

1 
13 

20 
309 

3 

7 

6 

5 

8 



29 

338 

4 

« 

338 

Nineteenth  day,  20th  May,  Sahavb  to 
Masomeloka. 

Boat  carried  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the 
woods  and  launched  in  deep  channel,  about 
30  yards  wide,  with  trees  down  to  water's 
edge.  Along  this  paddle  for  6  miles;  halt 
at  village  Andranotsara.  Enter  on  a  sheet 
of  water  half  a  mile  broad,  along  which 
proceed  15  miles,  then  come  on  a  lake  about 
a  mile  across,  separated  from  the  open  sea 
by  a  strip  of  land  only  200  yards  broad. 
Traverse  this  for]  4  miles,  then  turn  up  a 
creek  10  yards  wide,  along  which  paddle 
1  mile  to  village  Masomeloka,  built  on  ris- 
ing ground,  consisting  of  20  or  30  houses. 

21s*  May.— Halt. 

Twentieth  day,  lid  May,  Masomeloka  to 
Ambbhimanbro. 

Boat  carried  6  miles  overland  (the  first  mile 
through  wood,  the  remainder  over  sandy 
plain)  ;  launch  on  winding  sheet  of  water 
50  yards  wide,  with  low  swampy  banks 
swarming  with  crocodiles.  Paddle  1  mile 
to  Ambalavontaka,  and  thence  13  miles 
to  tumble-down  village  of  Ambohimanoro. 
(A  good  deal  of  raw  cotton  in  the  houses.) 


Twenty-first  day,  23d  May,  Ambbhimanbro 
to  Mambazato. 

Pursue  way  along  deep  channel  50  yards 
broad,  with  thickly -wooded  banks,  for 
about  3  miles,  then  enter  stream  barely 
wide  enough  to  permit  passage  of  boat, 
with  strong  current  in  favour,  and  trees 
meeting  overhead,  for  7  miles.  Open  on  a 
piece  of  water  half  a  mile  wide,  with  well- 
wooded  shores,  which  traverse  for  6  miles, 
and  reach  Sakaleo,  a  neat  village  of  20 
houses,  surrounded  with  orange  trees. 
Cross  a  lake,  5  miles  each  way,  on  banks 
of  which  is  a  large  village  on  rising  ground. 
Thence  paddle  along  a  channel  about  100 
yards  wide  for  8  miles,  passing  three  vil- 
lages of  some  size,  and  arrive  at  small 
village,  Mambazato. 


Twenty-second  day,  2tth  May,  Mambazato 
to  Fanantara. 

Soon  after  starting  river  narrows  to  about 
50  yards,  with  grassy  banks.  After  going 
about  4  miles  pass  through  a  canal  about 
100  yards  long,  20  feet  broad,  and  5  or  6 
feet  deep,  cut  by  M.  Ligie,  a  proprietaire 
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Mahanoro. 

Twenty-second  day — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

4 

338 

at  Mahela.     The  cutting  is  through  clay, 

Winding   piece   of 

with  banks  12  feet  high.     Proceed  along  a 

water     . 

6 

piece  of  water  30  yards  wide,  for  6  miles, 
with   wooded    banks ;    arrive    at    village 

Serpentine  channel  of 

(deserted  whilst  the  inhabitants  are  work- 

River Lbhavbhitra . 

18 

ing   in  the  rice -fields).       Pursue  serpen- 

Sheet of  water  . 

5 

tine  channel  for  18  miles,  then  come  on 

River  Fdnantdra 

to   sheet    of    water    half    a    mile    broad, 

Fdnantdra 

with  a  belt  of  sand  (100  yards  wide)  be- 

Day's journey- 



33 

tween  it  and  sea.     Sail  along  this  5  miles, 



and  arrive  at  Fanantara,  a  village  of  30  or 

Total 

371 

40  houses,  built  on  a  small  hill  near  the 
edge  of  the  lake. 

Twenty-third  day,  25th  May,  Fdnantdra 
to  Mahela. 

\ 

Go  up  a  river  (50  yards  wide)  for  300  yards, 
and  then  turn  into  a  deep  winding  passage 

Lake  Rdngazdva 

12 

under  foliage  for  12  miles  ;  thence  emerge 
on  lake  of  Mahela,  a  fine  piece  of  water  about 
6  or  7  miles  each  way.     Along  its  borders 

2 

paddle  for  2  miles  to  house  of  M.  Ligie  (a 
trader  who  had  resided  in  Madagascar  for 
thirty  years),  situated  about  half  a  mile 

\ 

from  Mahela.  The  town  of  Mahela  con- 
tains 500  inhabitants,  and  is  situate  on  a 
strip  of  sand  about  half  a  mile  broad,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  sea,  forming  an 
open  roadstead,  visited  by  two  or  three 
ships  in  the  course  of  the  year  (see  chap- 
ter v.)  On  the  west  side  is  the  lake 
stretching  away  inland  several  miles.  Be- 
yond it  lies  thickly  -  wooded  country 
bounded  by  a  mountain  chain  some  70 
miles  distant.  Near  the  town  a  great  ex- 
tent of  land  is  under  cultivation  with  rice, 

Day's  journey 



14| 

coffee,  sugar-cane,  etc.,  the  property  of  M. 



Ligie. 

Total 

385| 

26th  and  21th  May.— Halt. 
Twenty-fourth  day,  2Sth  May,  Mahela  to 

Mananjara. 

River  Mananjara  (Mdsindrdno). 

Lake  Rdngazdva 

5 

Leave  Mahela  in  canoes,  each  paddled  by 
twelve  men,  and  proceed  at  rate  of  6 
miles  per  hour  ;  cross  the  lake  of  Mahela 
and  enter  piece  of  water  (30  yards  wide), 

6 

along  which  paddle  for  6  miles.  The  lake 
now   widens    to    about    100    yards,    and 

10 

paddle  on  for  10  miles,  the  shores  on  each 
side  covered  with  remains  of  burnt  forest. 
Come  to   a   very   shallow,   narrow  ditch, 

Narrow  ditch    . 

n 

along  which  the  canoes   are   dragged   1^ 

Portage     . 

Carry  forward     . 

1 

mile,   and  then  taken  out  and  carried  a 

23^ 

385f 
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Mananjara. 

Brought  forward 
Creek 


Masindrano 
River  Mananjara 
Day's  journey 


Total 


Mananjara 


Day's  journey 
Total  from  Tamatave 


231 

3S5| 

5 

"__ 

32! 
418£ 

9 



9 

427| 

Twenty -fourth  day — continued. 

mile  overland  to  another  creek  with  reeds 
on  each  side.  Along  this  the  route  pro- 
ceeds 4  miles,  when  canoes  have  again  to 
be  taken  out  and  carried  2  miles  overland 
to  a  river  40  yards  broad,  along  which  a 
paddle  of  5  miles  brings  the  canoes  to 
Masindrano,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mananjara.  This 
tillage  contains  500  or  600  inhabitants 
(see  chapter  v.) 

Twenty-fifth  day,  29th  May,  Masindrano 
to  Mananjara. 

Ascend  the  river  Mananjara,  which  is  deep 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  running  at 
the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour,  between  high 
grassy  banks.  But  for  the  sand-bar  at  its 
mouth  this  river  would  be  navigable  by 
good -sized  vessels  for  50  miles.  After 
paddling  up  stream  9  miles  halt  at  the 
sugar  factory  of  M.  Ligie,  opposite  town  of 
Mananjara.  The  town  of  Mananjara  is  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  (see  chapter  v.) 
It  is  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  water 
route  on  the  east  coast,  the  journey  since 
leaving  Tamatave  extending  400  (?)  miles  by 
lake  and  river,  and  overland  portage  of 
20  miles.  "  The  town  of  Mananjara," 
says  Captain  Rooke,  "  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  Hova  dominions  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  is  built  on  two  conical  hills. 
On  the  top  of  each  hill  stands  a  large 
house  belonging  to  the  governor  and  the 
other  chief  officer ;  its  total  population  is 
about  1500"  (in  1864). 


On  the  return  journey  northwards  to  Tamatave  Captain  Rooke' s  party  despatched 
their  baggage  overland,  thus  indicating  the  land  journey  to  be  a  quicker  route.  They 
left  Mananjara  in  their  boat  on  31st  May,  arriving  at  Mahela  on  1st  June,  and  at 
Mahanaro  on  6th  June.  Between  the  latter  place,  which  they  left  on  7th  June,  and 
Andevoranty  they  found  nearly  a  foot  less  water  in  the  lakes  than  there  had  been 
during  the  journey  south,  as  there  had  been  hardly  any  rain  since  3d  May.  The 
party  finally  reached  Tamatave  on  the  14th  June,  thus  making  the  journey  of  220 
miles  in  fourteen  days,  including  two  days'  halt,  averaging  nearly  19  miles  a  day. 
Captain  Rooke's  estimated  tortuous  distances  in  Route  10  may  be  halved  for  direct 
distance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  villages  through  which  the  above  journey 
was  made  appeared  indolent  and  good-humoured.  Their  chief  occupation  consists  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  manioc,  and  sugar-cane,  and  in  the  catching  and  drying  of  fish, 
with  which  all  the  lakes  abound.  They,  however,  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
and  when  they  have  sufficient  for  a  few  days'  consumption,  will  sit  at  their  doors  and 
bask  in  the  sunshine  until  it  is  necessary  to  work  for  more.  Their  houses  throughout 
this  route  are  built  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  much  the  same  manner,  as  those  at 
Tamatave  ;  and  at  most  of  the  villages  fowls,  eggs,  and  rice  are  procurable.  In  no 
case  has  the  boat  to  be  carried  more  than  6  miles  from  one  lake  to  another,  and 
frequently  to  effect  a  junction  between  two  of  the  lakes  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  a  small  watercourse  forming  a  connection  between  them.  The  Government 
authorities,  however,  will  not  allow  {i.e.  in  1864)  the  lakes  to  be  cut  into  one  con- 
tinuous thoroughfare,  and  have  refused  M.  Ligie  permission  to  make  the  attempt, 
notwithstanding  the  facility  they  would  then  afford  for  the  transmission  of  rice  from 
the  southern  provinces  to  the  port  of  Tamatave"  (probably  owing  to  the  French 
complication).1 

1  In  the  "Instructions  pour  les  Agents  Commerciaux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Madagascar," 
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(b.)  And^voranty  to  Fort  Dauphin. 


Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Mahanoro. 

First  day,  Andevordnty  to  Mdintindndry. 

Andevordnty    . 

18°  57'  50"  S.  lat.,  49°  T  34"  E.  long. 

Mouth  of  River  Ihdr- 

oka. 

Tdnimdndry  fort 

1 

North    extremity    of 

Lake  Sdlo     . 

6 

South     extremity    of 

Lake  Salo     . 

H 

North    extremity    of 

Lake  VaJua. 

1 

South     extremity    of 

Lake  Vahla . 

2 

Ndraldvo. 

North  point  of  channel 

of  Tangbzy  lagoon . 

1 

South  point  of  channel 

of  Tangbzy  lagoon . 

6 

North     extremity    of 

reach  extending  to 

Vdtomdndry . 

1 

Vdtomdndry  fort 

6 

Mouth  of  River  Sdk- 

arlvo    . 

1 

Mdintindndry . 

13 

Day's  journey 

39 

Second  day,  MaXnlindndry  to  Mdhanbro. 

Mouth  of  River  Sakd- 

lina 

i 

Antaimbro  village     . 

8 

South  point  of  Main- 

tindndry  lagoon    . 

1* 

Maroslky 

5 

Mouth  of  River  Man- 

dndry  . 

I 

Bepartdsy 

7 

Confluence  of  Rivers 

Usy  and  Lbharlana 

Confluence  of  Rivers 

Sdsaka  and    Tan- 

tdtma. 

Mouth  of  River  Sdsaka 

8 

Mahanoro 

I 

Day's  journey 

30 

Carry  forward 

69 

issued  by  the  Conseil  d' Administration  at  Paris,  16th  May  18<33,  it  is  stated  :  "Le  Commandant 
Dupre  a  promis  au  gouverneur  (M.  le  Baron  Paul  de  Richemont)de  faire  etudier,  par  l'ingenieur 
hydrographe  attache  a  sa  division,  le  plus  ou  moins  de  facilite  qu'il  y  aurait  a  mettre  en  com- 
munication d'immenses  etangs  situes  par  le  travers  de  la  cote  est.  On  pourrait,  probablement, 
avec  des  travaux  peu  importants,  creer  ainsi  une  voie  navigable  de  plus  de  300  kilometres  de 
long.  Les  agents  commerciaux  seconderont  l'ingenieur  hydrographe  dans  ses  operations  et 
profiteront  de  ses  excursions  pour  se  livrer  a  l'etude  des  populations  qui  demeurent  sur  des 
bords  de  ces  etangs,  et  sur  la  nature  des  produits  de  cette  partie  de  la  cote  est." 


Stan/brds  Creog}Establ 
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Mahanoro. 

Third  day,  Mdhanbro  to  Ambalavbntaka. 

Brought  forward    . 

... 

69 

Ambbditafdra  . 

1 

Bttsizaraina  fort 

1* 

Antsivdlana     . 

1 

Jfasina     . 

s 

4 

Sdlo 

1 

Mouth  of  River  Man- 

gbro 

i 

Ambbdihdrana 

I 

Rantana . 

7 

South  point  of  Sdhave 

channel 

i 

Andrdnotsdra  . 

i 

Mouth  of  River  Lb- 

hotra    . 

I 

Antdnjondrdno 

I 

Ampdiwntbana 

5 

Vdlokidnja 

4 

Confluence  of  Rivers 

Sahantsio  and  Jla- 

hasbra. 

Mouth  of  River  Md- 

hasbra 

1* 

Jfdsomeloka 

i 

2 

Analaila. 

Avibdlavbntaka 

8 

Day's  journey- 

32| 

Total  . 

lOlf 

Fourth  day,  Ambalavbntaka  to  Tanandava. 

Mouth  of  River  lvblo 

2 

Ambbhimamro 

H 

Nbsindravina  . 

2 

Sdkaleo    . 

dh 

Mouth  of  River  Saka- 

leo. 

Nbsivdrika 

3 

Ambosahana    . 

2 

Antaralambo. 

Tandmbdo. 

Isanandra. 

A  mpbamanitra. 

Mambazato 

i 

Fdnivelona. 

A  vibbd  ihd  ramdy. 

Andrdnontsindrdno . 

2i 

An&lcUblona. 

North  point  of  Feno- 

arivo  lagoon . 

H 

South  point  of  Feno- 

arivo  lagoon . 

H 

Antan&mbao. 

Ambbha. 

Lbliavohitra  channel. 

Mouth  of  River  Fan- 

antara . 

n 

Ivbhitrbmby. 

Ambbhitsara    . 

i 

A  ndrtuw/iiidlroka. 

Carry  forward 

29 

lOlf 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  10  (b.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Mahanoro. 

Brought  forward    . 

River  Sakd.ro,  en- 
trance to  Rdnga- 
zdva  lagoon. 

Mahela    . 

Mandlnizdra. 

Tandnddva  fort 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 

Mouth  of  River  Ran- 

gdny. 
South  point  of  Rdn- 

gazdva  lagoon 
Mouth  of  River  lefaka 
Ampandenanana 

Mananjara. 

Ambbhindto 
Tslatbsika  fort 
South  point  of  lefaka 

channel 
Channel    leading 

Mananjara  . 
Masindrdno 
Mouth  of  River  Man 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter- 
mediate 


29 


24 


anjdra 
Ankdtafito 
Longbza  . 
Ifcimpo    . 
A  nibdlavbantdka. 
Mdrolta  . 
River  Mbringdry. 
Ankitdy  . 
Ambbkipdtrana. 
Verangerana    . 
Mouth    of    River 

Nambrona    . 
Nambrona 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Mdsindrdnoke  ly 
Lohbloka 
Andrdmbomdro 
Mouth  of  River  An 

dbtso     . 
Vdtomdsina  fort 
Mouth  of  River  Far 

abny. 
Ambdtosba 

Carry  forward 


104 


Total. 


101f 


40 


1411 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Fourth  day — continued. 


46£ 

188 


188 


Fifth  day,  Tandnddva  to  Nambrona. 


Sixth  day,  Nambrona  to  Lbharano. 
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Mananjara. 

Brought  forward    . 
Ilahnbazaha. 
Mouth  of  River  Itam- 

pblo. 
Lbharano 

Day's  journey- 
Total  . 

Vdhipeno. 

River  Manandno. 

Ma  a  a  nana 

Mouth  of  River  Mdna 

kara. 
Mdnakdra 
Mouth  of  River  Man 

gatsiabtra. 
Mdngatsiabtra  . 
Ampdsimeloka. 
Ambbhipeno  fort 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Mahamanina. 

Savima     . 

Junction    of    Rivers 

Anblaka  and  Mccti- 

tdnana. 
River    Malnty   joins 

River  MatiUmana 
Mahamanina  fort 
Mouth  of  River  An 

dakana 
Mouth  of  River  And, 

votra     . . 
Randmbo 
Mouth  of  River  Sa 

Ibhy. 
River  Mahltsy. 
Anbsikely 
Confluence         and 

mouths   of    Rivers 

Mcinambdva,  Man 

ampatra,  and  Man 

ambato 
Fdrafangana    . 
Ambahy  . 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Ankarana. 

Mahafasy. 

Mdhavelona. 

Mouth  of  River  Mdna- 

slmba  . 
Ankdrana  fort. 


10i 


H 


188 

20 
208 


12 


Carry  forward 


101 


29 

237 


Sixth  day — continued. 


Seventh  day,  Lbharano  to  Ambbhipeno. 


35 
272 


272 


Eighth  day,  Ambbhipeno  to  Ambahy. 


Ninth  day,  Ambahy  to  Vangalndrdno. 
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Route  No.  10  (&.)— 

continued. 

Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
nediate 

Total. 

Ankarana. 

Ninth  day — continued. 

Brought  forward     . 

8 

272 

Mouth  of  River  Tdko- 

dndry   . 

8 

Iangbngo  . 

li 

Mcmariwo 

5 

Benanoremana,  the  custom-house  and  port 

Benanoremana 

5 

of  Vangaindrano. 

Vangalndrdno  fort  . 

Vangaindrano  fort  up  the  river  7  miles  west 
of    Benanoremana,    300    miles    south    of 

Day's  journey- 

274 

Andevoranty. 

Total  . 

299| 

Vangaindrano. 

Tenth  day,  Vangaindrano  to  Somlsika. 

River  Mdnandra 

1 

Betcifo  village    . 

Mouth  of  River  Masi- 

dnaka  . 

10 

Anosy. 

Ekiena     . 

2 

Mouth  of  River  Mdn- 

ambbndro 

10 

Somlsika 

18 

Day's  journey 



41 

Total  . 

340 

Eleventh  day,  Somlsika  to  Tanambe. 

Ambdlafdndrana     . 

5 

Mouth  of  River  San- 

dravindny    . 

8 

Mouth  of  River  Ren- 

gitra     . 

4 

Mouth  of  River  Idvi- 

bbla 

7 

Tanambe  or  Iavibbla 

1 

Day's  journey 



25 

Total  . 

365 

Twelfth  day,  Tanambe  to  Samby. 

Vbhivarikia     . 

15 

Ambdtobe 

5 

Mdnantena. 

River     S&mby     and 

village 

5 

Day's  journey 



25 

Total  . 

390 

Thirteenth  day,  S&mby  to  Ste.  Lucia. 

River  Lbvokantsdntsa 

7 

MdnambMo 

3 

Tbngotra  Point 

1 

LbhavMo  . 

4 

Manbmbo  Hill. 
Carry  forward 

15 

390 
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Andsy. 

Thirteenth  day — continued. 

Brought  forward    . 

15 

390 

Confluence  and  mouth 

of   Rivers    Malm.- 

bava  and  Manbm- 

boarivo 

3 

Nortli    point   of   Sfe. 

Lucia  Bay    . 

4 

Manafidfy 

1 

Day's  journey- 



23 

Total  . 

413 

Fourteenth  day,  Ste.  Lucia  to  Fort 

Peak  of  Ltaperibe. 

Dauphin. 

Mouth  of  River  Mtina- 

nivo 

10 

Lokara. 

Marolbfo  Point. 

Ltaperina. 

Ivdtra 

3 

Mouth  of  River  Len- 

gorano. 

Fitbraka. 

Lhnpomamy. 

Limpomamy  lagoon. 

St.  Louis  Hill. 

Lake  Mdsianaka. 

Tablandra    or    Fort 

Dauphin  (Farad ofay) 

4 

Day's  journey 

17 

Total  from 



Andc'voranty 

430 

Eoute  No.  11. — (a.)  Mahan5ro  to  Antananarivo. 
Itinerary  of  M.  Grandidicr  (from  D'Fscamps). 


Mahanoro. 

Mahanbro 
Betsizaralna     . 
Ambbdifdrana . 

Ambbdiharamy 
Ambbdihara     . 

Ankay. 

Ambbh  itsara    . 
Madlo 

Vbhibbla  . 
Mahatsdra 

Ambbhitrbmby 
Ankddilanany 

Bepardsy . 
Ambbdinivbngo 


Carry  forward 


14 

12 


16 

11 


13 
26 

30 

14 

18 

23 
124 


One  day. 
Two  days. 

One  day. 
One  day. 

One  day. 

On  the  river  Mangoro. 
One  day. 

One  day. 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  11  (a.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Eoad. 

Distances  in 
Miles. 

Description  of  Eoute  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Imerina. 

Brought  forward    . 
Sodtsimdn  ampiovd  na 
Ambdtomdnga 

Antananarivo  . 

Total  from  Mahanoro 

12 

6 

124 

18 
16 

One  day.  (Lieu  cJiarmant  qui  ne  changera 
jamais.)  The  establishment  formed  by  the 
late  M.  Laborde  for  Ranavalona  I. 

One  day. 

Total  number  of  days  10. 

158 

(&.)  Antananarivo  to  Mahan6ro. 
Itinerary  of  Messrs.  Charles  Jukes  and  Thomas  Lord. 


Imfcrina. 

Antananarivo. 

1877. 

Antandmaldza . 

12 

19  th  Jidy. 

Rolling  moorlands.  Lofty  heights 

Halt 

8 

20th   ,, 

overlooking  Ankay  valley.  Nar- 

Crest   of   Ankdfona 

row  path  through  dense  under- 

Hill. 

wood. 

(Valley  of  Lbhasdha. ) 

Ankddibevdva  . 

10 

21st    ,, 

Halt 

30 

22d    „ 

Ankay. 

Sdmbatdnana  Stream, 

Ambdtosbratra  Hill . 

5 

A  mass  of  deep  glens,  ravines, 

(Ifbdy  and   Angdvo 

and  sinuous  valleys. 

Mountains. ) 

Bepardsy . 

15 

50 

2Sd    „ 

A  dirty  town  with  a  large  chapel. 

Betsimisaraka, 

River  Ankddimbody . 

2ith   ,, 

Course  south-east  over  undulat- 

River Mangbro. 

ing   ground.       Manakana,    16 

Mandkana. 

houses.     Path  along  banks  of 

Junction     of    River 

river. 

Isdka  with    Man- 

gbro. 

Narrow  pass. 

River  Mangbro  rapids 

Andakdna. 

Cross  River  Maivgbro 

13 

... 

25^  ,, 

Safara  river   flows    south    in    a 

Forest. 

course    parallel    to    Mangdro, 

River  Safdra,  tribu- 

which it  joins  to  the  east  of 

tary   of  the  Man- 

the great  bend. 

gbro. 

Waterfall  200  feet. 

Imdhatsdra. 

Forest  country 

15 

26th  ,, 

Through  dense  woods. 

Mdromaitso 
Carry  forward 

12 

27^  „ 

90 
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Bezanozano. 

j 

Brought  forward    . 

90 

Maromditso 

10 

28th  July  1877. 

Maromaitso  contains  about 

Antandndmbina 

10 

40  wooden  bouses. 

Ampdsimadinika. 

Ambdlavdto     . 

14 

124 

29th 

Groves  of  travellers'  trees 

Halt. 

along  a  narrow  valley. 

Trdtranalngitra. 

Tsdrafdnvia  Hill     . 

6 

130 

30th        „ 

Village  (unnamed). 

Mangbro  banks. 

Ambbdirlana  . 

10 

Village  at  foot  of  the 

rapids. 

By  water  to  Betsizar- 

10 

ahia. 

Hova  fort. 

Mahanbro 

8 

158 

(See  Route  No,  10  («.),  also  chapter  iii.  p.  266.] 


Route  No.  12. — (a.)  Amb6himandr6so  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay. 
Itinerary  of  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  L.M.S.,  1877. 


No.  of 

Heights 

Hours 

above 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

on  Jour- 
ney. 

Sea- 
level. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

H.  M. 

Feet. 

Betsileo. 

Ambbhimandrbso     . 

7th  August  1877. 

Ambalavab 

6    0 

2 

8th  August. — 38  houses. 

If  aha 

•? 

25  houses. 

Bara. 

Ivbhibbla  {East) 

4    0 

2700 

30  houses.  The  rocky  peak  of  Ifaha  is  a 
most  conspicuous  landmark. 

Ivbhibbla  ( West) 

>> 

20  houses. 

Aiikaramhia    . 

>> 

60  houses. 

MafaUra  . 

>» 

50  houses.  A  huge  round  rock  stands  at  the 
west  of  this  village. 

M&ndae&ka 

4    0 

j> 

9th  August. — 40  houses. 

Lamboany  ridge 

3500 

10th  August. — In  leaving  Mandazaka  cross 
the  Lamboany  ridge,  rising  to  3500  feet. 

Ambbdifiakarana     . 

5    0 

2800 

38  houses. 

Ankazobetrbka 

4  30 

2700 

35  houses.  A  solitary  tree  with  a  bulging 
trunk  marks  the  site  of  this  village. 

Ambdndrika    . 

11th  August. — 15  houses.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  sakdana  {Spondias  didcis, 
Forst.)  trees  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Ambdrardta 

26  houses. 

Ambiha    . 

3*30 

50  houses. 

Ihbsy 

4  30 

3400 

220  houses.  A  Hova  garrison,  where  Mr. 
Richardson  stayed  four  days. 

Halt. 

VOL.  I. 


2  c 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  12  (a.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

No.  of 
Hours 
on  Jour- 
ney. 
H.  M. 

Heights 
above 
Sea- 
level. 
Feet. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Bara. 

Betahdlaka 

3  30 

2700 

16th  August. — 29  houses.    Follow  the  Ihosy 
river  and  pass  several  largish  towns. 

In    the    uninhabited 
tract     of     country 
called  Ihbrombe 

Andrdnovbaldvo 

2800 

17^  and  18th  August. 
15  houses. 

Bdnohira 

130 

19th  August. — 60  houses.      The  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ivoatra,  king  of  the  Barabe. 
The  town  is  built  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Isalo  range,  and  there  are  numerous  huge 
rocks  in  the  village  that  have  evidently 
been  thrown  down  by  lightning  from  the 
main  range. 

Bevdto      .         .         . 

1    0 

20^  August. — 40  houses.     Cross  the  water- 
shed of  rivers  Manamaty  and  the  Betapia. 
Pass  two  towns. 

Anakandrarezina    . 

2    0 

2800 

21st  August. — 45  houses.     From  this  town 
the  road  leads  through  the  Isalo  range,  first 
in  deep  sand,  then  through  large  tracts  of 
sdtrana   palms  (probably  species  of  Hy- 
phsene) ;  then  groves  of  tapla  (Chrysopia  sp.) 
on  which  innumerable  silk-worms  feed,  the 
cocoons  from  which  are  picked  by  bands  of 
Bara  women  at  certain  seasons  and  sent  up 
to  Betsileo  and  Imerina.    There  is  a  marked 
descent  to  the  town  of  Malio. 

Mallo 

6    0 

2700 

22d  August. 

Ambarlsa 

Tandnddva 

Two  other  large  towns. 

Tanetildva 

Lemby     . 

330 

23d  August. — 22  houses. 
64  houses. 

20  houses. 

58  houses.     There  are  numerous  tamarind 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood. 

MarovUrika      . 

Mdndatdny 

Vblotardy 

7"'o 

24^  August. — 35  houses. 
15  houses. 
29  houses. 

Several  towns    . 
Abordno  . 
Iseheno     . 

3    0 

1  30 

2750 

25th  August. 

15  houses. 

127  houses.  Sugar-cane  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  this  neighbourhood,  and  between 
Iseheno  and  Manangara  there  are  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  Bontona  (Ad- 
ansonia  vmdagascariensis,  B.),  the  trunk 
of  one  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  found  to 
be  more  than  42  feet  in  circumference. 

Halt 

26^  August. 
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Bara. 

Fitbry      . 
Several  towns. 
Manangara 

Ikilibbry  . 
Itsimbnina 


Vbhimarina 
Mandatany 

Halt 

Aathihnbe 
Abordno  . 
Three  other  tow 


BeviUiny 
FarUtfaka 

Halt 

K'diarivo 

Halt 
Mantintsa 

Ivbhibh    . 

River  dnilahy 

Lobbndro 
Ambbvomina 


Ambararata 


Ianatsbny 


3  0 

3  0 

2  0 

3  0 

2  0 


1  30 

2  30 


3    0 


4  30 


5    0 

3  30 
:    4    0 


.      9    0 


2  30 


800 


1200 


27  th  August. — 45  houses. 
199  houses. 

2Sth  August. — 100  houses. 
60  houses  (?)      There  are  many  wild  lemon 
trees  {Citrus  sp. )  iii  this  neighbourhood. 

29th  August. — 10  houses. 
63  houses. 

30th  August. 

31st  August. — 30  houses. 

32  houses.  This  district  is  one  of  the  few  in 
the  island  where  from  scarcity  of  water 
no  rice  is  cultivated,  and .  manioc  and 
Indian  corn  form  the  staple  articles  of 
food.  In  the  beds  of  the  streams  innu- 
merable fossil  shells  are  to  be  found  ;  in 
some  places  in  the  rocks  of  the  bed  of 
the  Sakondry  they  are  as  numerous  as  the 
pattern  figures  in  a  carpet. 

30  houses. 

1st  September. — Sugar-cane  is  much  cultivated 
here,  and  the  satrana  palm  again  appears. 

2d  and  3d  September. 

Mh  September. — 200  houses.  Kiliarivo,  as 
its  name  implies  ("a  thousand  tama- 
rinds "),  is  noted  for  its  tamarind  trees. 

5th  and  6th  September. 

7th  September. — 90  houses.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  a  splendid  grove  of  huge 
bontona 


8th  September. — 80  houses.  At  the  junction 
of  the  Sakondry  and  the  Onilahy.  Rice  is 
scarce  here. 

Nil.     Sleep  in  the  forest. 

9th  September. — ? 

90  houses.  A  Mahafaly  town.  Here  the 
only  water-supply  is  from  wells  dug  by 
soldiers  who  accompanied  the  first  Ra- 
clama  on  his  conquering  expedition. 

10th  September. — Between  Ambararata  and 
the  coast  the  river  bnilahy  is  fordable  in 
many  places. 

11th  September. — ? 
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Route  No.  12  («.)— 

continued. 

Province  and  Places  on  or  near 

No.  of 

Date. 

the  Road. 

Days. 

Return  journey  to  Antananarivo. 

Leave  Idnatsbny  and  reach 

Ambbvomhia 

1 

Itth  September. 

Ivbhibe 

2 

15th 

Klliarlvo    . 

3 

16th         „ 

Halt    . 

Fandfaka  . 

*4 

20th         ,, 

Bevildny     . 

5 

21st 

Mdndatdny 

6 

22d 

Tsimbnina 

7 

23d 

Mdnangdra 

8 

24^ 

Iseheno 

9 

25th 

Vblotardy  . 

10 

26th         „ 

Mdrovitrika 

11 

27*A 

MaDo 

12 

28th         „ 

A  nakandrarezin  a 

13 

29th         ,, 

Bevdto 

14 

30th         „ 

Ihbrombh     . 

15 

1st  October. 

Ihbsy 

16 

2d       , 

Halt  . 

3d       , 

Ambbdifiakdrana 

17 

tth     , 

Ifdha 

18 

5th     , 

Ambbhimandrbso 

19 

6th     , 

Halt    . 

7th     , 

Fiandrantsba 

8th     , 

Ambbsitra  . 

13th   , 

Antananarivo 

18th   , 

(&.)   TULLEAB,   (TOLIA)   A   SALOTJBE   (SALOBE),    VIA   RlVER  ANOULAHINE 

(Onilahy). 

Itiniraire  du  voyage  fait  en  1868  par  Alfred  Grandidier  au  pays  des 
Antanopes  emigre's. 


Fiher&nana. 

Tullcar  (Tolia) 
Tsaroundrane  (Sarondrano) 
St.  Augustin  . 
Vilanbatou  (Vilambato)    . 
Ambaratta  (Ambararata) 
Avoundrou  (Ivondrona)    . 
Manansoufy  (Manantsofy) 
Tserafitse  (Tsarafatra) 
Lanza  (Lanja) 
Vouroumbounsy  (Vorombontsy) 


Mahafaly. 

Antifiherenane 
Antsdra  District 

Ambouvounoumene  (Ambovomena) 
Maroupiya  (Maropia) 
Vouay  Fouty  (Voaifotsy) 
Mahaliousy  (Mahaliosy)   . 
Grotte  a" Antroubike. 
Elouboundrou  (Elobondro) 
Mount  Beloumoutse  (Belomotsa). 


28th  September. 
29th  „ 

30^  „ 

1st  October. 
2d  „ 
3d  „ 
tth  „ 
5th  „ 
6th      „ 


7th 


8th 


9th 
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Antandsy. 

Lanzarivou  (Lanjarivo)    . 

10th  October. 

Mount  VbhibL 

River  Sakoundre  (Sakondry). 

Ranoumay  (Ranomay). 

(Hot  springs). 

Vouhipasy  (Vohipasy) 

11th    „ 

River  Tahtza  . 

12th    „ 

Salavaratse  (Saloavaratra) 

Village  de  Rabefaner. 

Sakamaliou     . 

15th  October. 

SalouM  (Salobc). 

Zoumaner 

16th    „ 

Mantaoura. 

Route  No.  13. — Tamatave  to  Antongil  Bay. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances  in 
Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Tdamasina. 

( Tamatave. ) 
(Sdlazazay.) 
(River  Ivolbiua. ) 
Vbhidrbtra 

Rangazava 

Ifbntsy     . 

Mahavelona. 

(Sakbndro. ) 
Ankadirano     . 

River  Manandrahona 
(Imahavilona. ) 

Foule  Point 

Day's  journey     . 

Carry  forward 

6 

24 

7 

37 
37 

First  day's  march,  Tamatave  to 
Foule  Point. 

Vohidrotra,  a  miserably  unhealthy  place  on 
the  bend  of  the  river  Vohidrotra,  just  where 
it  commences  to  wind  along  the  coast  for 
about  half  a  mile,  when  it  enters  the  sea. 
The  village  itself  is  a  little  elevated,  some 
30  feet  above  the  river,  while  below  and  on 
the  western  sides  are  stagnant  lagoons. 
There  is  a  bridge  of  rough  shapeless  wood 
across  one  branch  of  the  river,  which  leads 
into  the  road  to  the  north.  Road  now 
turns  inland  over  a  slightly  undulating 
verdant  country  to  Rangazava,  a  small 
village  by  the  sea-side.  Road  lies  along 
the  sea  in  sand  and  beach.  Ferry  across  a 
broad  stream. 

Ifontsy  is  the  stopping-place  between  Tama- 
tave and  Foule  Point.  There  is  a  queen's 
house  for  travellers  passing  through,  with 
a  flagstaff. 

Ankadirano,  a  village  of  5  small  huts,  one 
hour  from  Foule  Point.  Passing  along 
edge  of  lagoons,  crossing  others  and  the 
stream  of  the  Manandrahona. 

Foule  Point  is  an  important  town  with 
narrow  streets.  It  is  almost  surrounded 
by  stagnant  lagoons  (for  description  see 
chapter  v.)  There  are  large  groves  of  fine] 
mango  trees. 
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CHAP. 


Route  No.  13 — continued. 


Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Brought  forward    . 

37 

Second  day's  march,  Foule  Point  to 

{River  dnibe.) 

Fenoarlvo. 

Andrafetaka    . 

2 

... 

Route  is  more  or  less  along  the  sea-beach, 
but  in  cutting  off  corners  sometimes  passes 

Vdhimasina. 

through  timbered  lands. 

Angdba  Ford  . 

1 

Lagoons  are  passed  at  Angaba  and  Fane- 

Fdncfdrana  Ford, 

3 

farana  in  small  canoes. 

{River  Onibe.) 

Ambatomalemy 

2 

Ambatomalemy. 

Mahdmbo 

2 

Mahambo  is  a  small  Hova  fort  and  town 

{Mahdmbo  Point.) 

of  about  150  houses,  with  a  very  fair 
though  small  and  intricate  harbour  formed 
by  a  point  of  land  on  the  one  side  and  a 
coral  reef  on  the  other  (see  chapter  v.) 

River  Islritra  . 

1 

River  Isiritra. 

River  Iazdfy.    Ford . 

2 

Crossing  river  at  Iazafy,  road  lies  over  rocks 

Mahdzoarlvo    .     ■     . 

3 

which  jut  out  into  the  sea ;  and  over  plains 

{Takbndro  Point.) 

covered  with  fine  wiry  grass,  through  wood- 

Lakarlana 

2 

land  and  park-like  scenery. 

{ Vbliimdsina. ) 

Fenoarlvo 

2 

On  approaching  Fenoarivo  ground  rises  in 

Day's  journey     . 



20 

red-clay  hills  (see  chapter  v.)     Hova  fort 



is  inland,  and  called  Ivohimasina. 

Total  . 

57 

Third,  day's  march,  Fenoarlvo  to 
Mdnankatdfana. 

( Tampblo  lagoon. ) 

Volcanic  roeks  are  scattered  along  the  shore 
on  the  beach,  where  a  large  bed  of  blue 
clay  has  been  laid  bare.  Route  along  sea- 
shore  fringed   by  "  vacoas  "   {Pandanus) 

Tampblo . 

8 

and  "filaos"  {Casuarina).      At  Tampolo 

Mdnganbro 

2 

is  a  lake  several  miles  in  circumference, 
between  which  and  the  sea  is  barely  room 

Paver  Mdningbry 

1 

to  pass  dry-shod.  The  river  Maningory  is 
crossed  in  canoes.  On  opposite  side  of 
river  a  steep  hill  ascends  to  group  of  huts, 
a  Government  relay  station. 

Ambazdha 

2 

Ambazaha,  a  village  at  the  confluence  of  the 

( A  mbdtomdrin  a. ) 

river  Manambalahana  with  the  Maningory 

( Trotrbina. ) 

stream,  which  is  said  to  form  the  outlet 

(Ampenena.) 

from  Lake  Alaotra. 

{Ambbhitrakdnga. ) 

The  track  along  the  coast  throughout  is  easy 

Mdnantsdtrana 

12 

and  level,  until  after  leaving  Manankata- 

{River  Mdnantsd- 

fana, when  the  route  is  difficult,  over  steep 

trana.) 

ascents    and   descents,    over   hills    of   red 

{Ambbdifbtotra. ) 

earth  with  reefs  of  white  quartz,  through 

Ford 

streams    obstructed    with    fallen    timber. 

Mdnankatafdna 

"2 

Manankatafana  is  a  small  Hova  town  and 

Day's  journey 



27 

garrison  for  collecting  customs. 

Total  . 

84 

Fourth  day's  march,  Mdnankatafdna  to 
Mdnompdna. 

Sahdka    . 
Carry  forward     '    . 

5 

Path  over  sand  and  rock  by  sea-side. 

5 

84 

St      I 
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Vohimasina. 

Brought  forward 
{River  Menatdny.) 
{River  Fdtadrdno.) 
{Isimardvotra. ) 
River  Marimbona 
(SaMka.) 
{River  Slmidno.) 
Point  LarrCe 

{Ivbngo) 
Antsiraka 
{Fdndrahdzana.) 
{Vbhij '  anahary.) 
{River  Mdnbmpa.) 
{Tdngatdng  H.) 
{Mahela.) 
Md.nompd.na     . 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


{Onibe.      Anbvy    01 

chart.) 
{River  0niv6.) 
Mdnambdto 
{Mandnsy.) 
Lbhatrbzona     . 
{Menatdny. ) 
{Xbsy  Antdffe  Kdta 

fdna.) 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


{River  Sdsondha. ) 
Antandmbe 
{Cape  Bellone.) 
Vahibe    ;. 
Isdhasba  . 
{Sbamlnarlvo. ) 
Serdnambe 
(River  Manandra.) 
(West  coast,  Antongil 
Bay.) 

Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Mdautmbolbsy  . 
Tdmjona.) 

{MarUaadrdno.) 

Til  ii j  if.Kl   . 

Andndrivbla    . 
Antrbtra  . 
Rampblo . 
Day's  journey 

Carry  forward 


5 

84 

5 

12 
1 

10 

33 

117 

7 

8 

7 

9 

31 
148 

1 

15 
3 

9 



28 

176 

15 

7 

7 

12 

3 

44 

1  " 

220 

Fourth  day's  march — continued. 


Marimbona  is  a  collection  of  wretched  huts. 

At  Masovoariaka  is  a  Hova  village,  post,  and 
battery,  where  the  governor  of  the  Point 
Larree  district  resides.  It  is  half  a  day's 
march  inland  from  Point  Larree,  where 
there  are  a  custom-house,  flagstaff,  and 
officials.  Point  Larree  is  called  ("Evonja" 
or  "  Gronja  ")  Ivongo. 

Antsiraka  is  a  small  place,  but  has  one  or 
two  villages  in  the  interior  attached  to  it. 
It  is  at  the  extremity  of  Point  Larree. 

Manompana  is  a  small  village  of  about  20 
houses. 


Fifth  day's  march,  Manompana  to  Mbnatdny, 

Koad  very  rough  and  difficult.  Great  rocks, 
forming  promontories,  almost  impossible 
to  scale,  obstruct  the  path.  At  times  it  is 
necessary  to  wade  through  the  water,  at 
others  long  weary  tramps  are  necessary 
through  nauseous  salt  marshes  full  of  man- 
groves. 

Onive  is  a  miserable  village  situated  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
overlooking  the  sea  ;  only  8  houses. 


Sixth  day's  march,  Menatdny  to 
Mdnandra  Bay. 

It  took  Mr.  Shaw  six  hours  to  reach  Antan- 
ambe  from  dnibe.  Although  but  a  short 
distance  on  the  map,  numberless  small 
promontories,  flanked  by  great  boulders 
and  precipices,  make  the  road  very  diffi- 
cult. Antanambe  is  a  place  of  26  houses 
and  a  school  with  88  scholars. 

Vahibe,  a  small  village,  occupied  by  a  half- 
caste  Arab  with  family  and  slaves. 

Lsahasoa,  a  deserted  village. 

Seranambe  =  "a  great  port,"  but  only  con- 
sists of  two  houses  and  two  hovels,  with 
cocoa-nut  palms. 


Seventh  dag's  march,  Mdnandra  to 
Itampblo. 

Low  shore  fringed  with  vegetation. 
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Route  No.  IS— continued. 


Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Maroa. 

Eighth  day's  march,  Itampblo  to 

Brought  forward    . 

220 

Isbanierdna. 

(Ambolsa.) 

{ Vbdivbhitra.) 

Volbina  . 

11 

{River  A  ndrdnofbtsy. ) 

Isoanierana,  the  Government  town  in  Maro- 

River  Ambolsa.) 

antsetra,  lias  a  congregation  of  at  least  600. 

Marbantsetra    . 

10 

Isoanierana,  with  Ambatomasina  and  Am- 

Isbanierdna 

2 

binanitelo,  has  perhaps  400  houses. 

{Port  Choiseul.) 

The  road  to  Andranovelona,  the  chief  town 

{Marosse  Island.) 

of    Anonibe,    is    all    but    absolutely  im- 

(Hastie Road.) 

practicable. 

{Antongil  Bay.) 

Andranovelona    is    a    town    of    about    80 

Andranovelona 

houses,  surrounded  by  a  dismal  swamp. 

Day's  journey 

— . 

23 

Total  from  Tama- 



tave        .     .     . 

243 

Route  No.  14. — [a.)  Ambatondrazaka  to  FenoarIvo  and  Tamatave. 
Itinerary  of  Mr.  R.  Aitken  (1875).1 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Time. 
H.  M. 

Miles. 

Sihanaka. 

{Ambatondrazaka. ) 
Ambbhimdnga 
Ambdtomdnga . 

Lake  Alabtra  . 
Carry  forward 

4    0 
3    0 

12 
12 

First  Day. 

Proceed  northward,  crossing  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  great  plain,  passing  along  a 
raised    bank    with    numerous    primitive 
bridges,  numerous  rice-grounds  intersected 
with  small  streams.     Margin  of  Lake  Ala- 
otra.     Large  herds  of  cattle,  abundance  of 
wild   duck   and  aquatic    fowl.     Ambato- 
manga,  a  village  of  about  a  score  of  houses 
situated  on  a  small  hill,  a  hundred  yards 
from   the    water's   edge.     The    following 
rivers  empty    themselves   into   the   lake. 
On  the  north   is  the  Ankitsika  ;  on  the 
north-Avest  the  Sahamaloto ;  on  the  west 
the  Samilahy  ;  on  the  south  the  Antseran- 
anjazavavy ;  on  the  south-east  the  Vodiala, 
the    Ilakana,    the     Mananamontana,    the 
Menaloha,  the  Andranobe.     On   the  east 
the  Isahavinaky,   the   Andranomena   and 
the  Sovoka.     The  only  river  flowing  from 
the  lake  is  the  Ambatomafana  at  the  north- 
east, where  there  are  falls.     This  joins  the 
Maningory. 

7    0 

24 

1  Observations  from  Itinerary  of  the  Rev.  R.  Baron,  1882. 
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Sihanaka. 

Brought  forward    . 

7     0 

24 

Second  Day. 

Manakambahiny 

Manakambahiny,  a  place  of  only  2  houses. 

Ambbditsimandainga 

3*30 

14 

Pass  conical  hill.     Antendrorano  in  a  val- 

Itendriraiio  or  An- 

ley  with  four  villages  of  3  or  4  houses 

tendrordno    . 

1  30 

6 

each. 

12     0 

44 

Efitra. 

Third  Day. 

Edge  of  Forest . 

1  30 

4 

Enter  the  forest.     An  open  and  beautiful 

Anktrana 

4     0 

12 

glade  in  the  forest,  where  there  are  two  or 

[Ampitamanambata.) 

three   long   open    sheds   erected   for    the 

Tsarasambo     . 

7  30 

24 

shelter  of  travellers.     Miserable  Betsimi- 
saraka village  of  3  or  4  houses.     Western 
limits  of  Betsimisaraka. 

25     0 

84 

Fourth  Day. 

Itsllanglna 

5  30 

22 

A  wretched  but  beautifully  situated  place  at 

Emerge  from  forest. 

the  confluence  of  two  mountain  streams  ; 
only  an  open  shed  for  shelter.     The  south- 

Betsimisaraka. 

ern  stream  is  called  Isalangina,  the  north- 

(Ambavclla.) 
Antsdhatdva    . 

ern  one  and  larger  of  the  two  Manambata. 

4  30 

18 

Ambalava,    a   village  of   7   or   8   houses. 

{River  Mahambo.) 

Isahatavy  has   about    30   houses.      Close 
by  the  river  Isahatavy  joins  the  Ivohima- 
sina. 

35     0 

124 

Fifth  Day. 

Ambbdimdnga 

4  30 

16 

Tidy  little  village.     Numerous  little  villages 

{Isahabe.) 

of  from  5  to  20  houses  each.     Isahabe, 

Mdhanbro 

4  15 

16 

a  village  of  about  12  houses.     Mahanoro, 





a  village  of  30  houses. 

43     45 

156 

Sixth  Day. 

Nbsy-Be  . 

5  15 

16 

From  Mahanoro  to  the  sea  the  hills  gradu- 

Fenoarlvo 

4  45 

24 

ally  become  lower,  until  at  last  there  is  a 

strip  of  low-lying   land   occupied  by  la- 

53 45 

196 

goons    and    swamps.      N6sy-Be,    a  dirty 
broken-down  Betsmisaraka   village  of   12 
houses,  close  to  an  immense  swamp. 

Seventh  Day. 

Mahambo 

2     0 

8 

(See  Koute  No.  13.) 

Foule  Point 

4  30 

14 

60  15 

218 

Eighth  Day. 

Tfbntsy    . 

5  15 

6 

To  Ifontsy,  time  occupied  in  crossing  two 

Tamatave 
Total 

6     0 

30 

large  streams  in  canoes. 

, 

71  30 

254 
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CHAP. 


(b.)  FilNOARlVO  to  Ambatondrazaka.1 
Itinerary  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pearse.2 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 

Distances. 

Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 

Time. 
H.  M. 

Miles. 

Vdhimasina. 

Fenoarivo 

AmbatomipaTca 
AnbsiM    . 
Mdhanbro 

Halt 

Ambbdimanga . 
Antsdhatdvy     . 

Efitra. 

Is&langlnana    . 
Tsarasambo 

Halt 

Antelomanambato    . 

Antsihanaka. 
Tendrirdno 

Ambcitomcmga  . 

Ambbhimdnga . 

Halt 
Ambatondrazaka 

Total 

4     0 

16 

11th  August  1875.— Fenoarivo,  17°  23'  15" 
lat.,  49°  24'  56"  E.  long. 

lZth  August. 
Uth 

15th 
16th        „ 

17th 

18th        „ 

19th  August. — No  houses,  Antelomanambato 
is  the  name  of  an  open  camping  space 
in  the  forest.  There  are  no  houses  from 
Tsarasambo  to  Tendrirano. 

20th  August. 
21st          „ 

22d 

22>d  August. — Ambatondrazaka. 

Number  of  days,  12  ;  estimated  at  4  miles 
per  hour  throughout. 

4     0 

2     0 

16 

8 

6     0 

4     0 

24 
16 

10     0 

4"0 

4  0 

18     0 

5  30 
4  30 

40 

16 
16 

72 
40 

28     0 
5"'o 

5     0 

112 

40 

38     0 
5     0 

152 
20 

43     0 
3     0 

172 
12 

46     0 
3"'o 

184 
12 

49     0 

196 

1  Mr.  Pearse  says:  "The  character  of  the  country  from  leaving  Fenoarivo  until  getting 
through  the  forest  resembles  in  its  main  features  that  from  Ranomafana  to  Analamazaotra 
(see  Route  1),  only  that  it  is  much  more  difficult;  the  hills  are  higher,  ascents  and  descents 
more  perpendicular,  tracks  through  the  forest  much  more  confined,  and  the  passes  sometimes 
so  narrow  that  the  men  had  to  dig  away  earth  before  they  could  get  our  cases  through.  There 
are  not  so  many  travellers'  trees  as  on  the  road  through  Analamaza6tra,  but  forests  of  bamboos 
are  numerous,  especially  near  Fenoarivo.  The  population  is  very  scanty,  the  villages  small, 
and  after  entei'ing  the  forest  (which  requires  two  days'  quick  travelling),  at  great  distances 
one  from  the  other.  Night  after  night  the  great  majority  of  our  bearers  had  to  sleep  in  the 
open,  covered  only  with  extemporised  shelter.  It  would  take  an  ordinary  traveller  six  days  to 
come  from  Fenoarivo  to  Ambatondrazaka."    This  would  average  32§  miles  a  day. 

2  Journey  from  East  Coast  to  Antsihanaka,  Annual,  1875,  pp.  42,  43. 
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Route  No.  15.—  {a.)  Cape  East  or  Ants1rah5sy  to  Manambahemba. 
(M.  Coignet,  17th  October  1863  ;  Grandidier,  1883.) 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Inter- 
mediate 


Andnibe. 

Antslrahbsy 
Antranombazdha  or 
Xgbntsy 


Anbnibi  . 
River  Onibi 


Sasely 


Fafamboay 
Marimbo 
River  Marimbo 
Andrantamilanja 
Andranovelona  fort 


River  And  ram  it<  i  a  u 

LbJtallmjJO. 

Ambdlofbtsy     . 

Anlvorano 

River  Andongbzabe 

Santdha  . 

Ambodmbo 

Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Total. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


16* 


Antslrahbsy  to  River  Andrcirabny. 

One  mile  to  the  north  of  Antsirahdsy,  a 
small  village  of  8  lints,  is  Antranombazaha 
(20  houses),  15°  14'  30"  lat.,  50°  21'  14" 
long.,  the  town,  port,  and  customs  station 
at  the  point  called  Cape  East. 

Following  the  coast-line  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  is  reached  Anonibe,  a  village  of  some 
10  huts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onibd. 
At  a  little  distance  is  the  deserted  ruin  of 
a  fort.  The  river  is  crossed  in  canoes. 
The  path  on  the  north  bank  enters  a 
thicket  of  undergrowth  which  borders  the 
coast  for  another  mile.  Passing  several 
small  marshes,  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
river  is  the  village  Sasely  (11  houses), 
with  a  flagstaff.  Near  here  are  the  ruins 
of  an  abandoned  fort.  Leaving  the  belt 
of  wood,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  on  the 
right  hand,  the  track  leads  across  a  plain 
of  quartzose  sand,  extending  inland  a  mile 
and  a  half  up  to  the  foot  of  the  lower 
hills,  evidently  a  late  marine  formation. 
At  2^  miles  a  large  bay  bordered  with 
coral  reef,  on  the  shore  of  which  stand 
two  villages,  Fafamboay  (15  houses)  and 
Marimbo,  half  a  mile  apart ;  from  the 
former  a  path  leads  to  the  fort  of  Andrano- 
velona, the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province.  The  river  Marimbo,  like 
that  of  the  6nibe,  is  almost  barred  in  by 
the  sand-hills,  and  not  more  than  20  yards 
broad  at  its  mouth,  but  higher  up  it  is 
some  40  yards  broad,  and  is  navigable  by 
canoes  for  a  day's  journey  upwards. 
Crossing  the  Marimbo  the  road  skirts  the 
bay,  which  is  completely  hemmed  in  by 
reefs.  On  the  shore  are  extensive  plains 
covered  with  pasturage  fit  for  cattle,  bor- 
dered with  a  belt  of  bush  next  to  the 
beach.  Farther  on  the  path  leads  through 
a  forest  of  mangoes  for  3  miles.  After- 
wards there  is  a  wood  bordering  a  saline 
marsh,  overgrown  with  mangroves,  formed 
by  a  small  stream,  the  river  Andranotany. 
In  the  next  bay,  which  is  shut  in  by  coral 
reefs,  openings  exist  which  enable  Arab 
dhows  to  penetrate  and  trade  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Anivorano.  Crossing  river  An- 
dongozabe,  Santaha  (15  houses)  is  reached, 
and  3  miles  farther  north  is  Amboambo 
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Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


Andnibe. 

Brought  forward 


Vdtofangaina  . 
River  Andrarabny 

Day's  journey 


Befdla     . 
Copal  groves 


Ridge 
Forest 


Open  plain 


Bevbapdza 
Day's  journey 

Total  . 


Carry  forward 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Inter- 


mediate 


'     Total. 


161 


0) 


19 


6 
25 


25 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


Antslrahbsy  to  River  Andrdrabny — cont. 

(10  houses),  noticeable  for  an  enormous 
latanier  palm-tree.  500  yards  farther  on 
is  an  elevation  1  mile  in  length  close  to 
the  sea  formed  of  basalt  rock.  Next  is 
Vatofangaina  (10  houses)  and  the  river 
Andraraony,  beyond  which  is  the  Andra- 
nomena  stream ;  both  these  have  their 
sources  in  the  Ambanirambo  mountains. 

River  Andrarabny  to  Bevbapdza. 

Turning  inland,  the  road  traverses  from  east 
to  west  a  marshy  plain  of  good  pasture, 
sandy  and  covered  with  fragments  of 
basalt  until  the  foot  of  the  hill  Befala, 
also  of  volcanic  formation,  is  reached. 
From  here  groves  of  gum -copal  trees 
( Trachylobium  Hornemaneianum)  extend 
northwards  to  within  25  miles  of  Vohi- 
maro.  This  plain  and  neighbourhood  are 
well  inhabited.  After  following  for  some 
time  the  direction  of  the  hills,  the  track 
turns  westerly  and  crosses  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  350  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Enter- 
ing the  woods  by  a  rapid  descent  is  found 
a  pathway  cleared  through  the  thicket,  3 
yards  broad,  said  to  be  the  road  cut  by 
Benyowsky.  Almost  to  the  top  of  these 
mountains  copal  trees  are  met  with,  but 
on  crossing  the  ridge  they  are  not  found, 
needing  the  sea  air.  The  descent  is  steep, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  large  timber 
trees  of  valuable  kinds,  and  bamboos  at- 
taining 80  feet  in  length.  At  the  lowest 
point  of  the  valley  the' aneroid  shows  110 
feet  above  the  sea.  Next,  a  small  plain 
is  crossed,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  of 
quartzose  sand.  Forest  vegetation  ceases, 
being  replaced  by  short  grass  and  rdvi- 
ndla  palms.  The  path  traverses  from 
north  to  south  this  plain  for  2  miles  to 
the  village  of  Bevoapaza  (12  houses),  the 
halting-place. 

Bevbapaza  to  Mandmbahemba. 

Retracing  the  path  for  half  a  mile  to  the 
route  of  Benyowsky  (so-called),  a  series 
of  basaltic  hills  is  encountered,  the  track 
passing  through  magnificent  virgin  forests. 
The  road  is  3  yards  broad,  and  could  be 
passed  on  horseback  nearly  throughout. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  ravines  alone  is  it 
destroyed  by  the  passage  of  oxen  from  the 
interior.     The  next  ridge  attains  a  height 
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Anonib6. 

Brought  forward    . 

River  Mananarabe'   . 
Mandmbahhnba 

Day's  journey 
Total  from  Antsirahdsy 

25 
1 

1 

Bevbapdza  to  Mandmbahemba — continued. 

of  200  feet,  followed  by  a  ravine  of  100 
feet.     Beyond  another  hill  is  an  extensive 
plain  studded  with  hillocks  and  covered 
with  wild  cardamoms  and  other  herbaceous 
shrubs,  the  rock  being  covered  with  a  rich 
soil.     To  the  north  is  the  valley  of  the 
Mananarabe,  which  flows  towards  the  sea 
not    far    from    Bevoapaza,    following    an 
easterly    direction,    and   formed    by  two 
separate  streams. 
In  the  middle  of  this  plain  is  a  large  village 
of  60  cottages,  Manambahemba,  surrounded 
with  large  sugar-cane  plantations.     This 
was    the   farthest   point   reached    by   M. 
Coignet.     The  route  to  Maroantsetra  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  southern  affluent  of 
the    Mananarabe,    and    crosses   the    main 
ridge   to   the  river   Banofdtsy  via-   Main- 
temboka,  Tsiafakamboa,  Foizona,  Mahabe- 
kona,  and  Valongana  in  Antongil  Bay. 

(b.)  Cape  East  to  Cape  Masoala. 
(M.  Coignet,  1863;  M.  Grandidier,  1883.] 


An6nibe. 

(Cape  Bast.) 

The  route  from  Cape  East  southwards  is  along 

(Antsirahdsy.) 

the  shore,  and  is,  according  to  M.  Coignet, 

(Island  of  Ngontsy. ) 

often     impracticable    for    the    Jilanjdna. 

Ambahy  . 

1 

Very   few   notes   are   given,    beyond    the 

Ambbdirofla    . 

1* 

statement  that  the  country  is  unhealthy, 

Tdnjokdrana   . 

2 

the    lowlands    covered   with    bushes   and 

Ambdtovitsika . 

H 

thicket,   and   the   mountains   with   dense 

Maharavo 

2| 

forest,  whilst  there  are  marshy  tracts  be- 

Cape Bezavtlry 

4 

tween  the  hills  and  the  sea.     The  Batsi- 

River  Lido 

1 
2 

anarana  is  the  only  stream  which  canoes 

Nbsy-Fancdo    . 

2 

can  ascend  for  about  12  miles. 

River  Ratsiandrana 

3 
4 

iaj 

Nbsy  -  Vodra     . 

H 

The  names  and  accompanying  distances  are 

(Point  Bbina. ) 

taken  from   M.   Grandidier's    Geographie, 

Tdnjonaldnana 

"n 

1885. 

Vbhibe     . 

\ 

Sdhambdvy. 

Ankodla  . 

"k 

River  Fampbtakely  . 

H 

25 

River  Ambbanlho     . 

2 

River  Lbhardno 

2 

River    Ampdnovb- 

hana    . 

1 

(Nbsy-Ambdtoni- 

fdnga.) 

Ambbdindnto  . 

"i 

Anjdnozcmo 

i 

Tdvjodingo 

n 

River  Vdvanizdngy 

\ 

(Nbsimbazdha.) 

Carry  forward 

37 
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Distances  in 

Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Koad. 

Miles. 

Description  of  Eoute  and  Neighbourhood. 

Inter- 
mediate 

Total. 

Andnib6. 

Brought  forward    . 
Vindmbdo 

91 

^2 

37 

(Nbsy  -  Ambdtohard- 

nana. ) 

(Cape  Mdhatserika.) 
Anbvandrdno  . 

3 

Antslrapbtsy    . 
VbUbdto 

1 

( Vinambe  Bay. ) 
(Filabvbny  Point) 
Cape  Mdsodla  . 

Total  . 

4 

49 

Route  No.  16.— (a.)  V6himA.ro  to  the  South. 
Itinerary  of  M.  Florcnt  Guinet,  15th  July  1863. 


Tankarana. 

Vbhimdro 

Mount  Ambbhip>bsa 


Mouth  of  River  Man- 
ambery 


Ambbanlho  fort 
Mdroldkana     . 


River  Fanambana 
Mount  Tslmorlnga 
Mount  Sahatbny 
Mount  Ambaliha 
River  Ampdnobe 

Cape  Anbrontdny 
MandkambaMny 
River  Matalnga 
Andblonkbva   . 
Ambbhitrdlana 

Carry  forward 


H 


25J 


Leaving  Vohimaro  towards  the  south,  the 
route  passes  over  rounded  hills  and  skirts 
marshes  of  mangroves,  separated  from  the 
sea-coast  fry  sand-bars.  It  takes  the 
bearers  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  Manambery  river,  which  can 
be  forded  only  at  low  water.  At  high 
tide  and  in  floods  it  is  impassable  as  there 
are  no  canoes.  After  crossing  it  takes 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach  Ambo- 
aniho  (200  houses).  The  fort  of  Ambo- 
aniho  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  mamelon 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Manambery. 
The  native  Ankarana  village  is  to  the  east 
of  the  fort,  and  contained  in  1863  200 
huts.  Hence  it  takes  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  reach  the  river  Fanambana  which, 
at  ordinary  times,  can  be  passed  in  twenty 
minutes,  the  water  reaching  up  to  the  arm- 
pits of  the  bearers. 

M.  Guinet  states  that  the  Mount  Andreva 
(Ambaliha  ?)  is  marked  by  some  large 
boulders,  and  is  three  hours'  journey  from 
Cape'Anorontany,  which  is  four  hours  from 
Amboaniho. 

The  remaining  names  and  distances  are  from 
Grandidier's  Gdographie. 
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Tankarana. 

Brought  forward    . 

25£ 

8 

River  Temitra 

2 

River  Mdhandra 

2 

Ampdsimbdto  . 

5 

River  Bemarivo 

2i 

Sdmbimno 

2 

tl 

River  Sambdva 

4 

(Sambdva.) 

River  Ratdiandrana. 

1 

River  Ankbro  . 

i 

River  Andbhabe 

h 

Sodvinandrlana  fort 

1 

4 

6 

Ampanasdna    . 

H 

Benavbny 

6i 

(River  Loliby. ) 

River  Fandmbakely . 

H 

Andnib£. 

River  Andempona    . 

n 

The  river  Fanambakely  is  given  by  Grandi- 

River  Isdlm 

H 

dier  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Ankar- 

Andrapdingy  . 

4i 

ana. 

Mdrombhotra   . 

H 

Mount  Ambdnitdra  . 

h 

Tampblo . 

i 

Ampdhana 

2 

Kilikdto  . 

H 

Mbfodndry 

2i 

Vdtoflsdka 

3 

Mdnandrabd 

H 

Anteddha 

H 

Andrdnonakbho 

H 

Vdtozdza  . 

n 

Ambbdinibnja . 

H 

Ambbdihakdzo . 

i 

Tsiandnga 

2 

Andrdnomena . 

i 

2 

Andrdrabny     . 

Total  . 

65 

119 

(b.)  Riveh  6xibe  to  AmpandpJkiarena. 


AnonibS. 
River  bnibi     . 

Ambbhitsandla 

Ascending  the  river  dnibe  the  breadth  in- 
creases at  a  mile  from  the  sea  to  100  yards 
across,  with  small  islets  of  alluvium  covered 
with  mangroves.  The  banks  of  the  river 
fiat  and  marshy.  Numerous  habitations 
are  studded  along  the  shores,  with  planta- 
tions of  manioc,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo. 

Two  villages,  Ambohitsandia  and  Amb6hi- 
manga,  the  last  at  the  foot  of  a  basaltic 
hill,  lying  north  and  south  6  miles  inland. 
In  rear  of  this  first  elevation  is  an  undu- 
lating plain  3  miles  broad,  traversed  by 
the  river,  which  winds  considerably.     The 
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Route  No.  16  (6.) — continued. 


Province  and  Places  on 
or  near  the  Road. 


An6nibe. 


Ambordno 


Sbavdta  . 


Ampandrikarena 


Inter- 
mediate 


Distances  in 
Miles. 


Total. 


Description  of  Route  and  Neighbourhood. 


soil  is  a  clay  of  decomposed  basalt,  but  the 
rich  soil  is  uncultivated  throughout  the 
interior  of  this  province  from  want  of 
population. 

On  the  right  bank  is  a  village  of  25  huts, 
Amborano,  on  a  slight  elevation  surrounded 
with  fine  mangoes  and  gardens  of  cane  and 
manioc. 

Farther  on  the  mountain  region  is  reached, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  situated  Soavata  (4 
houses),  a  miserable  hamlet.  Beyond  are 
impenetrable  forests  of  large  timber. 

In  a  slight  opening  out  of  the  river  valley 
between  the  hills  is  another  small  village, 
Ampandrikiarena  (15  houses).  The  river 
can  be  ascended  for  3  miles  beyond  this 
point,  the  farthest  reached  by  M.  Coignet. 


(C.)   V6HIMARO   TO  AMBARO   BAY. 

Itinerary  of  M.  Cachin,  July  1864. 


Tankarana. 

Vbhimdro 
Ambdvavdto     . 
River  Mdntialdka 
Anteva     . 
River  Mdnambdto 
Ambbdindkondro 
River  Andrdvina 
A  ndrdnovbkaka 
Ldhimanjdry  . 
River  Sahampano 
River  Mdnanjeba 
Anddnakahbmby 
Akbloko  . 
Ambbhibbky     . 
(Mdhavdvy  Plain. ) 
(Bdbdno  marshes. ) 
Ifdsy 

Anddmakbmby 

Ambaro  Bay    . 

Total  . 

Ambaro  Bay    . 
Ifdsy 
Ankba     . 
Mdhavdvy  Plain 
River  Mdhavdvy 
River  Mdnambery 
Ambbanlho 

Total  . 


3 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

15 

10 

16 

10 

10 

111 

20 

20 

10 

10 

20 

24 

104 

From  Vohimaro  westwards  across  Ankar- 
ana  M.  Cachin  gives  very  scanty  infor- 
mation and  no  distances.  He  reported 
crossing  the  valleys  of  the  Manambato, 
the  Sahampano,  and  the  Manakola  (?) 
rivers.  He  also  mentions  the  extensive 
plain  of  Mahavavy  or  Mananjeba,  watered 
by  the  rivers  of  these  names,  and  also  of 
the  marshes  of  Babano,  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  this  plain. 

MM.  Guinet  and  Cachin  apparently  retraced 
their'  route  from  Tsiamanoro's  village  on 
the  west  coast  at  the  south  of  Ambaro 
bay,  eastwards  to  Amboaniho  fort.1 

The  distances  are  arbitrarily  estimated  from 
the  French  War  Office  map  of  1885. 


i  Documents,  p. 
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APPENDIX. 

List  of  Principal  Travellers  who  have  made  expeditions  in  the 
interior  of  Madagascar,  by  M.  A.  Grandidier.1 


List  of  Routes. 

1.  Diego-Suarez  Bay  to  N6sy-Fi\ly 

2.  Diego-Suarez  to  Vohimaro 

3.  Vohimaro  to  Antongil  Bay 

4.  Antongil  Bay  to  Point  a  Larree 

5.  Point  a  Larree  to  Fenoarivo     . 

6.  Fenoarivo  to  Tamatave    . 

7.  Tamatave  to  Andevorauty 

8.  Andevoranty  to  Mahanoro 

9.  Mahanoro  to  Mananjara  . 

10.  Mananjara  to  Matitanana 

11.  Matitanana  to  Vangaindrano    . 

12.  Farafangana  to  Manambondro 

13.  Manambondro  to  lavibola 

14.  lavibola  to  Fort  Dauphin 

15.  Cape  St.  Mary  to  Fort  Dauphin 

16.  Cape  St.  Mary  to  village  of  Tsifanihy 

17.  Fanambosy  or  Point  Barlow  to  River 

M»'-narandra. 

18.  St.   Augustine's  Bay  to  River  Man- 

arivo  or  Andika. 

19.  St.    Augustine's  Bay  to   Tsimanan- 

petsotsy. 

20.  Manarivo  to  River  Manambolo,  Ma- 

faidrano. 


Names  of  Travellers. 

Mayeur  (1774),  Caehin  (1863). 

Gninet,  Caehin  (1863),  Maundrell  (1867). 

Brady  (1823),  Guinet,  Caehin  (1863), 
Crossley  (1869). 

Caehin  (1863),  A.  Grandidier,  Lanz 
(1865). 

Hastie  (1822),  Delagrange  (1862),  Wil- 
kinson (1868),  A.  Grandidier,  E.  La- 
borde  (1870). 

Hastie  (1822),  E.  Newton,  Delagrange 
(1862),  Wilkinson  (1868),  A.  Grandi- 
dier, E.  Laborde  (1870). 

Havet  (1820),  M.  de  Solages  (1832), 
L'Abbe  Dalmond  (1840),  Capt.  Rooke, 
Hewitt,  Plant  (1864),  A.  Grandidier 
(1870). 

Brady  (1827),  Laborde,  Lastelle,  Ligier 
(1830),  Rooke,  Hewitt,  Plant  (1864). 

Brady  (1827),  Laborde,  Lastelle,  Ligier 
(1830),  Rooke,  Hewitt,  Plant  (1864), 
A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Brady  (1827),  Laborde,  Ligier  (1830), 
A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

F.  Cauche  (1645),  La  Case  (1661),  Brady 
(1827),  Sibree  (1876). 

F.  Cauche  (1645),  La  Case  (1661),  Car- 
peau  du  Saussay  (1664),  Lequevel  de 
Lacombe  (1827),  Colombel  (1860). 

F.  Cauche  (1645),  Carpeau  du  Saussay 
(1664),  Leguevel  de  Lacombe  (1827), 
Colombel  (1860),  A.  Grandidier  (1868). 

F.  Cauche  (1645),  La  Case  (1661),  M.  de 
la  Marche  (1770),  Leguevel  de  Lacombe 
(1827),  Colombel  (1860). 

Pitre  (1618),  Two  Frenchmen  (anony- 
mous) (1635),  Crossley  (1860). 

A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Cesar  Pepin  (1868). 

R.   Drury  (?)  (1710),   Samat  (1855),  A. 

Grandidier   (1870),    Rostoy   Jakobsen 

(1874). 
Ach.  Lemerle  (1864),  Samat  (1865),  A. 

Grandidier  (1870). 
Samat  (1855),  A.  Grandidier  (1870). 


i  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie,  sixieme  serie,  tome  troisieme,  annee  1872,  p.  408. 
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List  of  Routes. 

21.  Mafaidrano  to  Maintirano 

22.  Maintirano  to  Tamhohorano     . 

23.  Pasindava  Bay  to  Sainbiiano    . 

24.  Pasindava    Bay,   Nosy  -  Mamoko    to 

Mojanga. 

25.  Port  Choiseul,   Maroantsetra  to  Mo- 

janga. 

26.  Foule  Point  to  Antsihanaka     . 


27.  Antsihanaka  to  Antananarivo 


28.  Antsihanaka  to  Mandritsara     . 

29.  Tamatave,  vid  Andevoranty  to  An- 

tananarivo. 


SO.   Mahanoro  to  Antananarivo 

31.  Antananarivo  to  Anorontsanga 

32.  Antananarivo  to  Mojanga 


33.  Mojanga  to  Manerinerina 

34.  Antananarivo  to  Ankaratra 


Names  of  Travellers. 
A.  Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 
A.  Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 
Pollen,  Van  Dam  (18ti6),  Van  der  Henst 

(1868). 
A.  Grandidier,  Samat,  Van  Dam,  Van  der 

Henst  (1869). 
Mayenr  (1774). 

Hastie  (1821),  Throckmorton,  Campan 
(1869),  Pearse,  Aitken  (1875),  Baron, 
Bennett  (1882). 

Hastie  (1821),  Throckmorton,  Pearse,  Cam- 
pan,  Crossley,  Grandidier,  Samat  (1869), 
Mullens,  Sibree,  Pillans  (1874),  Baron, 
Bennett  (1882). 

Mayenr  (1777),  Brady  (1823),  Crossley 
(1870),  Honlder  (1874). 

Robin  (1816),  Le  Sage  (1816),  Bevan, 
Jones,  L.M.S.  (1818),  Le  Gros  (1820), 
Griffiths,  Hilsenburg,  Bojer,  Hastie 
(1821),  Jeffreys  (1822),  Brady  (1823), 
Cameron  (1825),  Lyall,  Hastie  (1827), 
Laborde,  Lastelle  (1831),  Caravon 
(1834),  Ligier,  Goudot  (1850),  Ellis 
(1853),  P.  Finaz  (1855),  P.  Jouen, 
Milhet  de  Fontarabie,  Soumagne  (1856), 
Lambert.  Ida  Pfeiffer  (1857),  Middle- 
ton,  Newton,  Marindin,  Roch,  Webber, 
Lebrun  (1861),  Ellis,  De  Corbigny,  Du- 
pre  Vinson,  De  la  Grange,  Campan, 
Johnstone,  Ryan,  Anson,  Oliver,  Pak- 
enham,  Caldwell,  Wadling,  Wilmot, 
Davidson,  Toy,  Parrett,  Stagg,  De  Fer- 
rieres,  Desvatres,  Lesselines,  Consins, 
Mazieres,  Prudhomme,  Richard  (1862), 
Briggs,  Pearse,  Cameron  (1863),  La- 
caille,  Bernier,  De  Regnon,  Cazet,  Pool, 
Sibree  (1865),  Roblet,  Allioux,  Dubosc, 
Gamier,  Lacaze,  Lantz  (1867),  Sewell, 
Street  (1868),  Richardson,  Dahle,  Sehro- 
eder  (1869),  Grandidier,  Wills,  Peake, 
Montgomery,Matthe  ws,  Houlder  ( 1 870), 
Shaw,  Stribling,  Kingdon,  Grainge, 
Beveridge,  Baron,  Thorn  e,  Lord,  Pickers- 
gill,  Peill,  Parker,  Riordan,  Rogers 
(1872-73),  Price,  Wesley,  Rowlands, 
Wm.  Johnson,  Tregelles  Fox  (1875). 

Arnonx  (1825),  Lastelle  (1829),  Carayon 
(1824),  Ligier  (1840),  Rontaunay 
(1845),  Mouchet  (1869),  E.  Laborde, 
A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Santre — one  of  D'Arvoy's  workmen  tahen 
prisoner  (1855). 

Hastie  (1824),  Sautre(1855),  Max  (1862), 
Throckmorton,  A.  Grandidier  (1869), 
Mullens,  Pillans  (1874),  Kingdon, 
Johnson,  Richardson  (1879),  Pickers- 
gill,  Parrett  (1881). 

Brady  (?)  (1823),  Hastie  (?)  (1824),  La- 
borde (1845). 

Cameron  (1833),  Laborde  (1854),  A. 
Grandidier,  Roblet,  Robinson,  Campan, 
E.  Laborde  (1869),  Mullens,  Wm.  John- 
son, Pillans  (1874),  Laborde  (1854). 
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List  of  Routes. 
35.   Ankaratra  to  Lake  Itasy 


36.  Antananarivo  to  sources  of  the  River 

Mangoro. 

37.  Antananarivo  to  Sirabe    . 


3S.   Sirabe  to  Betafo 
39.   Sirabe  to  Mahabo 


Names  of  Travellers. 
A.  Grandidier,  Robinson  (1869),  Johnson, 

Mullens,  Pillans  (1874). 
Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 


40.   Antananarivo  to  Betsileo 


41.  Fianarantsoa  to  Ankalamavony 

42.  Manja  to  Ankalamavony 

43.  Mananjara  to  Betsileo 

44.  Matseroka  to  Manja 

45.  Fort  Dauphin  to  Masikora 

46.  Fort  Dauphin  to  St.  Augustine's  Bay 

47.  St.  Angustine's  Bay  to  Manombe 

48.  St,  Augustine's  Bay  to  Mantaora 

49.  Tullear  (Tolia)  to  Filierenana  . 

50.  Tsimanandrafozana  to  Ima 

51.  Mafaldrano  to  Mitraika 

52.  St.  Augustine's  Bay  to  Antananarivo 


Robin,  Hastie  (1820),  Cameron  (1831), 
Laborde  (1850),  Engh,  Nilsen  (1867), 
A.  Grandidier,  Samat  (1870). 

Engh,  Nilsen,  Borgen  (1867). 

Hastie  (1820),  Robin  (1820-24),  A.  Gran- 
didier, Samat  (1869). 

Mayenr  (1777),  Laborde  (1850),  Jukes, 
Toy  (1868),  Richardson,  Street,  (1870), 
Attwell,  Shaw,  Brockway  (1872),  Finaz, 
Lacombe,  Mullens,  Pillans,  Cousins, 
Cameron  (1874),  Parker,  Riordan, 
Rogers,  Cowan,  Price  (1875),  Baron 
(1878),  Rowlands,  Miss  Cockin  (1879). 

A.  Grandidier  (1870),  Richardson  (1871). 

A.  Grandidier  (1870). 

A  French  expedition  (1645),  Mayeur 
(1777),  A.  Grandidier,  Shaw  (1878). 

A.  Grandidier,  Samat  (1870). 

Desbrosses  (1671). 

Leroy  (1648),  Des  Cots  (1649),  Naw 
(I860). 

Grandidier,  Lemerle,  Pepin,  Wilmann, 
Rozier  (1868). 

Grandidier  (1868). 

Grandidier  (1868). 

Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 

Grandidier,  Samat  (1869). 

Richardson  (1877), 


CHAPTER  V. 

COAST  TOPOGRAPHY. 

"...  Exire,  locosquc 
Explorare  novos,  quas  vcnto  accesserit  oras 
Qui  teneant,  nam  inculta  videt,  hominesne  fercene 
Queerer e  constitute,  sociisque  exacta  referre. " 

{^Eneidos,  lib.  i.  306.) 

Coast — Ports — Strategical  position — Trade   routes — (1)   North-east  coast,  Cape 
Amber  to  Antongil  Bay  ;  (2)    East   coast,    Antongil  Bay   to  Matitanana  ; 

(3)  South  coast,  Matitanana,    by   Cape  St.  Mary,  to   Cape   St.    Vincent  ; 

(4)  West  coast,  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  St.  Andrew  ;  (5)  North-west 
coast,  Cape  St.  Andrew  to  Cape  Amber — Maritime  communications — Modes 
of  travelling — Canoes — Zahitra — Sary — Lakampiara — Notes  on  Tamatave  by 
Admiral  de  Horsey. 

Appendix. — List   of  authorities   and  naval   officers  who  have  described  or 
delineated  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  by  M.  Grandidier. 

N.B. — For  map  of  coast  see  general  map  at  end  of  vol.  ii. 

important  The  strategical  importance  of  Madagascar  from  a  marine  point 
posittonColf  °f  Y*ew  *s  at  once  eyident  on  inspection  of  the  map  of  routes 
Madagas-  by  sea  to  and  from  India  round  the  Cape  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  drawn  up  by  the  late  Captain  de  Kerhallet1  of  the 
French  navy,  and  which  passages  are  recognised  as  the  best  up 
to  the  present  date  and  recommended  in  Findlay's  Directory 
Trade  for  the  Navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  following  are  the 
routes  enumerated  by  the  French  author,  given  by  Findlay 
(p.  155):— 

First,  the  outward  tracks.  No.  1.  The  inner  or  Mozam- 
bique passage,  close  along  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar.  No. 
2.  The  passage  east  of  Madagascar,  leading  close  by  Cape 
East  and  Cape  Amber.  These  two  are  adopted  during  the 
south-west  monsoon,  while  there  is  a  certainty  of  reaching  the 
destination  before  its  close.  No.  3.  The  Boscawen  passage, 
leading  between  Mauritius,  Eeuniou,  and  Galega.      The  remain- 

1  Considerations  Generales  sur  V Ocean  Indien,  par  le  Capitaine  Chas.  Philippe 
de  Kerhallet. 
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routes. 
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ing  live  outward  passages  are  not  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  Malagasy  coast. 

Secondly,  the  return  routes,  which  are  generally  on  the 
same  tracks.  No.  9.  By  the  Mozambique  Channel,  skirting 
the  African  coast  from  western  India  during  the  north-east 
monsoon.  No.  10.  From  the  same,  and  Ceylon,  etc.,  eastward 
of  Madagascar.     (See  Map.  2,  p.  200.) 

''Madagascar,"  wrote  M.  Laverdant  in  1844,1  "is  on  the  1844. 
direct  route  to  and  from  the  vast  Eastern  dominions  of  Great 
Britain.      In  time  of  war  it  is  the  most  formidable  position 
which  can  menace  the  British  power."     Last  year,  on  the  28th  1885. 
July  1885,  M.  Jules  Ferry  declared   before  the  Chamber  of  Feriy) 
Deputies  that  it  was  not  in  the   Channel  that  the  mastery  of 
the  seas  would  have  to  be  determined,  but  that  the  scene  of 
the  future  maritime  war  would  be  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Eastern  seas.2     Five  months  later  Mgr.  Freppel3  appealed  Mgr.  Frep. 
again  to  the  deputies  of  the  new  Chamber  to  recall  to  mind  pe' 
that  without  Madagascar  the  French  fleets  had  no  port  of  call 

1  "  Malegache  nous  offre  ses  baies  et  scs  golfes  magnifiques.  De  \h,  si  la  guerre 
revenait,  nous  couperions  tous  les  courants  commerciaux  de  l'Angleterre,  du  cap 
de  Bonne- Esperance  aux  mers  Arabiques,  aux  niers  de  l'lnde  et  de  la  Chine,  et 
nos  croiseurs,  descendant  le  canal,  poursuivraient  encore  tous  les  expeditions  de 
l'Australie  et  New-Zelande.  Malegache  paralyserait  Maurice,  Malegache  affam- 
erait  Maurice  :  car  cette  colonie  tire  des  ports  de  la  cote  orientale  une  partie  de 
ses  approvisionnements,  et  notamment  toute  sa  viande  de  boucherie.  Malegache 
conquise  par  la  France  est  aisement  defendue ;  elle  se  nourrit  elle-meme.  Maurice 
demande  aujourd'hui  toute  sa  subsistance  a  l'exterieur;  en  temps  de  guerre,  cette 
ile  qui  ne  produit  plus  de  vivres,  serait  surprise  et  ruinee.  Malegache  domine 
tout  le  littoral  africain.  Elle  englobe  dans  sa  sphere  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  et  tot 
ou  tard,  avec  Bourbon,  les  Amirantes,  les  Seychelles,  et  la  hautaine  Maurice  elle- 
meme.  C'est  Tile-mere,  la  reine  de  ces  parages.  .  .  .  C'est  une  admirable  position 
d'entrepot "  (Colonisation  de  Madagascar,  par  D.  Laverdant,  p.  21). 

2  "Elle  signifie  que,  dans  cette  guerre  maritime,  si  invraisemblable,  ce  n'est 
jtas  dans  la  Mediterranee  ni  dans  la  Manche  que  se  trancherait  le  jeu  des  batailles 
navales.  Ce  n'est  pas  dans  la  Mediterranee,  ce  n'est  pas  dans  la  Manche  que  se 
livrerait  la  bataille  decisive  ;  et  Marseille  et  Toulon  seraient  non  moins  efficace- 
ment  defendues  dans  l'Ocean  Indien  et  dans  les  mers  de  la  Chine  que  dans  la 
Mediterranee  et  dans  la  Manche.  . . .  Les  conditions  de  la  guerre  maritime  sont  pro- 
fondement  modifiees.  A  l'heure  qu'il  est,  vous  savez  qu'un  navire  de  guerre  ne 
peut  pas  porter,  si  parfaite  que  soit  son  organisation,  plus  de  quartorze  jours  de 
charbon,  et  qu'un  navire  qui  n'a  plus  de  charbon  est  une  epave  sur  la  surface  des 
mers,  abandonnee  an  premier  occupant.  D'ou  la  necessite  d'avoir  sur  les  mers 
des  rades  d'approvisionnement,  des  abris,  des  })orts  de  defense  et  de  ravitaille- 
ment.  Et  e'est  pour  cela  qu'il  nous  faut  Madagascar  et  que  nous  sommes  a 
Diego-Suarez  et  a  Vohimaro,  et  que  nous  ne  les  quitterons  jamais  !  ! "  (M. 
Jules  Ferry,  see  Dilate  Parlcmenlaires,  28  juillet  1885). 

3  Dtsamra  prononcc  d  kt  Clambre  clcs  D&putis,  le  21  decembre  1885,  par  Mgr. 
Freppel^  Eveque  d'Angers.  .      . 
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CHAP. 


M.  de 

Freycinet. 


Foreign 
occupation 
of  Boba- 
omby. 


in  the  Indian  Ocean.  M.  de  Freycinet  has  announced  that 
France  has  reserved  the  right  of  occupying  the  Bay  of  Diego- 
Suarez,  but  unless   strong  fortifications  are  erected  to  protect 


foreign 


commerce  implied  in 


the  port  there  is  no  menace  to 
the  reservation. 

It  is  evidently  best  for  all  commercial  nations  that  Mada- 
gascar should  remain  free  and  independent;  but  her  freedom 
can  best  be  maintained  by  a  perfectly  neutral  position  in  her 
relations  with,  the  great  maritime  powers.  The  maritime  com- 
munications in  connection  with  the  various  ports  on  the 
Malagasy  shores  are  therefore  worthy  of  study  and  considera- 
tion, and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  coast-line. 

The  security  of  navigation  and  trade  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Mozambique  Channel  depends  to  a  very  important  extent 
upon  the  power  holding  possession  of  Madagascar  and  the 
natural  harbours  which  afford  such  ample  accommodation 
and  resources  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island.  Mada- 
gascar has  now  become  recognised  as  an  independent 
state,  and  the  right  reserved  by  France  in  the  lately  ratified 
treaty  to  occupy  the  capacious  havens  in  Diego-Suarez  Bay 
will  in  all  probability  not  be  taken  advantage  of ;  and  at  all 
events  it  need  not  cause  any  jealous  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
other  maritime  powers — England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States — who  by  the  most  highly  favoured  nation  clauses 
in  their  respective  treaties  can  similarly  occupy  the  contiguous 
and  perhaps  more  convenient  harbours  on  the  west  coast  of 
Bobaomby. 


Cape 
Amber. 


1.  North- East  Coast — Cape  Amber  to  Antongil  Bay} 
Admiralty  Chart,  758. 

Cape  Amber,  the  north  extremity  of  Madagascar,  11°  57'  30" 
S.  lat.,  49°  18'  45"  E.  long.,  forms  the  apex  of  an  irregular 
triangular  peninsula — Bobaomby — each  of  whose  sides  measures 
some  fifteen  miles,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  barely  three  miles  across.  The  cape  itself  is 
a  low  point,  bare  of  vegetation  but  a  few  rctvinala  palms,  which 
are  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  outline  of  Boba- 
omby is  broken,  its  highest  points  attaining   1000   feet,  with 

1  A  Directory  for  the  Navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  A.   G.   Findlay, 
F.R.G.S.,  4th  edition,  1882.     Positions  and  native  names  after  Grandidier. 
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bare  hills.  The  sea  is  turbulent  round  the  point,  caused  by 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  loim-  lines  of  coast  and  the  meet- 
ing  of  opposing  currents  and  tides.  The  principal  direction  of 
the  prevailing  current  is  from  north-west  to  north-north-west, 
returning  to  the  south-west  on  passing  the  Cape.  The  water 
is  deep  close -to  up  to  the  Cape.  Although  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  island  is  well  provided  with  excellent  harbours, 
yet  the  north-east  wind  for  nine  months  in  the  year  beats 
with  such  violence  on  the  shores  and  raises  such  a  tremendous 
surf  that  both  entrance  and  anchorage  are  difficult ;  besides 
the  entrances  are  narrow  and  partly  filled  with  shoals.  To 
the  south  of  Cape  Amber,  on  the  east  coast,  the  land  increases 
in  height,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  form  an  outer  chain  which 
presses  close  on  the  sea,  so  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  plain 
between  their  base  and  the  beach.  This  configuration  exists 
as  far  as  Cape  Masoala.      {Chart  676.) 

Thirteen  miles  southwards  is  an  unimportant  inlet,  open  Diego- 
to  wind  and  swell,  marked  improperly  on  some  charts  as  Diego-  ?"- ™ziles) 
Suarez  Bay,  which  name  really  belongs  to  the  noble  harbour 
four  miles  to  the  south.  The  entrance  to  Diego-Suarez  Bay, 
otherwise  British  Sound  (native  name  Antomboka),  is  in 
12°  14'  S.  lat,  49°  24'  E.  long,  and  is  about  1200  yards  in 
width.  It  has  above  thirty  fathoms  depth  close  to  its  south 
side,  twenty-four  fathoms  in  mid  channel,  the  water  shoaling 
to  the  north  to  four  and  three  fathoms  near  Clarence  Island 
(X6sy-V61ana),  which  joins  the  main  at  low  water.  Three 
miles  within  the  entrance  is  a  conspicuous  rock,  and  just 
within  the  inner  south  head  is  a  small  cove  with  a  sandy 
beach  (Espiegle  Cove),  with  good  anchorage  out  of  the  tide- 
way which  runs  with  force  through  the  entrance.  Within  the 
sound  runs  up  eight  or  ten  miles  into  various  arms,  with  from 
twenty  to  five  fathoms  nearly  to  their  heads.  Of  these  on  the 
north  the  easternmost  is  Irish  Bay  or  Baie  du  Tonnerre  (native 
name  Dovotsivaratsa),  opposite  the  entrance  of  which  is  Nosy- 
Langoro  or  lie  de  1' Aigrette,  which  commands  the  channel. 
West  of  this  is  English  Bay  or  Baie  des  Cailloux  blancs 
(Dovotsivatofotsy),  divided  from  the  former  by  Cape  George. 
This  last  inlet  is  only  separated  from  the  west  coast  by  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  before  alluded  to  two  and  a  half  miles 
across.  On  the  south  side  are  yet  more  extensive  inlets,  viz,  Amiovoba- 
Scotch  Bay  or  Baie  des  Francois  (Dovobazaha),  Welsh  Pool,  zaha- 
Port  de  la  Xievre,  leading  into  the  Cul-de-sac-  Gallois;  whilst 
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the  westernmost  bay,  under  the  hill  called  Dover  Castle,  is 
Sepulchre  Bay.  A  height  named  Windsor  Castle  appears  to 
dominate  over  the  hills  on  the  isthmus,  and  thoroughly  com- 
mands the  land  approach  to  the  peninsula  of  Bobaomby. 
High  water  full  and  changes  at  four  hours.  Tides  rise  nine 
and  a  half  feet.  The  scenery  round  is  beautiful,  and  the 
country  reputed  healthy  in  comparison  with  the  other  coasts 
of  the  island,  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  Hova  port  is 
at  Antomboka,  12°  16'  40"  lat.,  49°  17'  49"  long.,  and  the 
Government  fort  at  Ambohimarina,  12°  24'  lat.,  49°  24'  14" 
long.,  two  hours'  journey  inland  from  Antomboka.  (Chart  676.) 
Port  Lady  Proceeding     southwards    thirteen     miles,    the    next    port 

(30  miles)  arrive(l  at  is  Ambavarano  Bay,  otherwise  Port  Lady  Frances  or 
Port  de  Rigny,  whose  entrance  is  in  12°  26'  56"  lat., 
49°  34'  14"  long.  (Point  Bigeault).  Entrance  800  yards  wide. 
This  inlet  extends  two  miles  west  and  then  one  and  a  half  mile 
north-north-west,  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  three  to 
eighteen  fathoms.  (Chart  676.) 
Port  Lo-  Point  Bathurst,  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Loquez  (Lbnky),  is 

(50  miles),    thirty-two  miles  south  of  Diego-Suarez  in   12°  44'    12"  lat., 
49°  43'  49"  long.      Entrance  from  half  to  quarter  of  a  mile, 
with  deep  water  and  no  soundings  two  miles  outside.  (Chart  679.) 
Port  Leven  South-eastward  seven  or  eight  miles  is  Port  Leven,  whose 

(55  miles).  entrance  is  between  two  islands,  JSTosy-Hao  in  12°  47'  10"  lat., 
49°  47'  i9"  long.,  and  Nosy-Manambady,  a  mile  apart.  This 
port  is  continued  south  by  west  for  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
at  the  same  width,  when  it  becomes  contracted  to  half  a  mile, 
and  continues  so  two  miles  farther  up  S.-^E.  in  the  inner 
harbour  well  sheltered  from  outside  winds.  (Chart  679.) 
Andravina  There  is  shelter  under  the  south-east  point  of  Andravina 

(65miles).     Ba^  Called    BenT    Head>    in    12°    56'  lat>    49°    53'    44"  lonS-> 

with  depths  from  four  to  ten  fathoms  in  the  bay,  which  is  one 
and  a  quarter  mile  wide.      (Chart  679.) 
Voiiimaro  About  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  south  is  the  principal 

(9T miles),  trading  port  to  the  north  of  Madagascar.  Vohimaro  Bay  is  a 
fine  sheet  of  water,  shut  in  by  a  coral  reef,  with  a  narrow 
entrance  from  the  south-east,  safe  for  the  largest  ships  with  a 
fair  wind.  On  the  south  side  is  the  trading  town  Vohimarina, 
Iharana  or  Hiarambazaha,  in  13°  23'  S.  lat.,  50°  0'  49"  long. 
The  anchorage  is  good,  but  during  strong  south-east  winds  the 
sea  breaks  across  the  entrance.  Vohimaro  is  a  place  for  ex- 
port of  cattle,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  houses,  many 
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of  which,  however,  are  now  empty.  When  ships  arrive  in  the 
port  for  bullocks  the  Antankarana  flock  in,  with  Hovas  from 
Amboaniho,  and  the  town  is  crowded  until  the  departure  of 
the  vessels.  Vohimaro  was  bombarded  in  October  1884,  and 
on  the  21st  November  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  by 
the  French.      (Chart  679.) 

Amboaniho,  the  Hova  town  and  fort,  is  eight  miles  south  Amb6- 
of  Vohimaro,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  sea-coast,  in  13°  anil°  or ' 
29'  kit.,  49°  58'  14"  loug.,  and  situated  on  a  slight  eminence 
commanding  an  extensive  valley  watered  by  two  streams. 
The  citadel  consists  of  an  enclosure  palisaded  in  the  usual 
manner,  covering  an  acre  of  ground;  within  are  the  houses  of 
the  governor,  staff,  soldiers'  huts,  magazine,  etc.  A  few  guns 
are  mounted  at  the  entrances  and  corners  of  the  rbva.  The 
Hova  and  native  villages  outside  contain  about  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  During  the  late  war,  when  Amboaniho  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  in  November  1884,  the  garrison  retired  to 
Manjakatompo,  a  position  on  the  plateau  of  Anclraparany, 
fifteen  miles  inland.  This  position  was  also  captured  by  the 
French  in  December  1884  (see  chapter  xvi.)  "As  you  enter 
Vohimaro  Bay,"  writes  Mr.  Maundrell,  "  the  town  of  Iharana 
appears  on  the  left,  while  on  the  west  and  north-west  the  bay 
is  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  round  its  borders,  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains,  is  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  making  a 
picturesque  view." 

A  mountain  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  river  Lokoy  Sambava 
marks  the  position  of  Sambava,  14°   8'   30"  lat.,   50°  5'   14"  (140  miles) 
long.,  off  which  a  vessel  can  moor  in  ten  fathoms  at  one  and  a 
half  mile  from   shore.      The   Hova  fort  is   at  Soavinandriana, 
two  miles  to  the  south,  and  five  miles  inland. 

There  is  also  good  anchorage  forty-six  miles  to  the  south,  Antaiaha 
off  Antaiaha,  in  14°  54'  45"  lat,  50°  16'  44"  long.,  where  vessels  (190miles) 
can  moor  in  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  southward  within  the 
opening  of  the  reef. 

About  210  miles  from  Cape  Amber  is  Cape  East  or  Antsira-  Cape  East 
kosy,  off  the  low  sandy  point  of  which  lies  Ngontsy  Islet,  a  ^sAntsira" 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  15°  15'  lat.,   50°   27'  49"  (210  miles) 
long.,  to  the  north  of  which  (two  miles)  is  Ngontsy  Road,  an 
inlet  between  the  reefs.      Opposite  the  entrance,  half  a  mile  Ngontsy 
wide,  is  the  town  Ngontsy  (Antranombazaha)  in  15°  14'    30"  Road* 
lat.,  50°  27'  long.      Here  shelter  is  obtainable  from  all  winds 
except  those  from  north-east  to  north.      (Chart  680.) 
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Vinambe  South-south-west,  thirty-five  miles  from  Ngontsy  Island,  is 

(245  miles)  Vinambe   Bay,  the  south  point  of  which  extensive  bay  is  in 
15°  55'   30"  lat.,  50°  12'  44"  long.      Here  the  "Gloire"  was 
wrecked  in   1761.     An  unsafe  anchorage,  open  to  the  south- 
east.     (Chart  680.) 
CapeMaso-  At   the   southern   extremity   of  the  large  promontory  of 

(250  miles)  Anonibe  are  two  capes,  the  outermost,  Cape  Masoala,  is  in  15° 
Cape  Bai-  57'  50"  lat.,  50°  13'  14"  long.,  and  to  the  west  is  Cape  Baldrisy 
dnsy.  (Antsiraka)    or   Durnford   Noss.      Off  the    extreme    southern 

point  is  an  islet,  Nosy-Bentanana,  with  anchorage  to  the  south- 
ward of  it  within  the  reef,  which  reaches  two  miles  off  the 
coast  till  it  joins  another  small  islet,  Nosy-Nepato. 
Antongil  Within    the  promontory  lies    the   capacious   inlet  named 

ay#  after  Antonio   Gil,  its   discoverer.     Antongil   Bay   is   twenty 

miles  broad  between  its  extreme  points,  Capes  Baldrisy  and 
Cape  Bel-     Bellone,  and  extends  to  the  northward  about  forty  miles  from' 
(270  miles)  these  points.     At  the  head  of  the  bay  lies  Nosy-Marosy  off 
the  principal  port.     It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  bold 
shores.      The  depths  decrease   to  thirty,  twenty-five,  twenty, 
and  fifteen  fathoms  as  the  head  of  the  bay  is  approached. 
Port  The  principal  port,  Port  Choiseul  or  Maroantsetra,  is  on 

Mar6aut-°r  tne  western  spit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tsingambala  river,  at  the 
setra.  extreme  head  of  the  bay,  in   15°  27'  55"  lat.,  49°  48'  long. 

The  usual  anchorage  is  in  Has  tie  Eoad,  with  from  fourteen  to 
nine  fathoms.  There  is  a  landlocked  cove  sheltered  from  the 
south  just  westward  of  the  village,  with  anchorage  in  seven 
fathoms.  Wood,  water,  rice,  and  bullocks  are  procurable  here 
with  great  convenience.  High  water  full  and  change  four 
hours.  Tide  rises  five  feet.  "  Maroantsetra  has  not  a  very  in- 
viting appearance,"  writes  Mr.  Houlder,  "  with  its  odd-looking 
foreign  stores  and  low-roofed  native  huts,  built  on  the  sand 
and  almost  level  with  the  water.  The  pale  sickly  appearance 
of  the  dealers  in  rum  and  exporters  of  rice  and  rubber  indicated 
the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  place.1  The  name  of  the  port 
was  Antsetra,  but  it  was  afterwards  called  Maroantsetra  from 
the  Maroa,  a  tributary  of  the  Tsingambala  river  from  the  north- 
west. It  is  a  miserable  place  of  scarce  three  dozen  houses,  so 
low  that  at  high  tides  the  water  has  sometimes  swamped  the 
village.  A  short  distance  up  the  stream  is  the  large  double 
village  of  Ambatomasina,  and  higher  up  still,  a  short  distance 
from  the  right  bank,  is  Isoanierana,  the  capital  of  the  district. 
1  North-East  Madagascar,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Houlder,  L.M.S.,  1877. 
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This  place  stands  ou  the  plain,  surrounded  by  thick  jungle.  It 
contains  nearly  180  houses,  including  those  of  the  garrison  to 
the  north-west ;  and  the  inhabitants  number  800.     {Chart  682.) 

At  the  south  side  of  Antongil  Bay,  within  Cape  Bellone,  is  Mananara. 
Mananara  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
convenient  shelter  and  anchorage  in  16°  9'  30"  lat.,  49°  43'  14" 
long.  Formerly  the  river  ran  into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  but  a  bar  now  forms  the  outlet  farther  to  the  north-west. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  this  stream  is  the  foreign  settlement, 
the  large  canoes  being  moored  alongside  the  yards  of  the  pre- 
mises. Several  miles  up  the  river  is  the  Government  town 
Isoavinarivo,  on  a  ridge  of  land  covered  with  mango  trees. 
Isoavinarivo  is  a  large  place  of  over  two  hundred  houses,  with 
a  population  of  about  a  thousand.  There  are  as  many  more 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  centre  of  the  town  is 
formed  by  a  long  street  of  Betsimisaraka  huts ;  whilst  to  the 
west  are  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  Mozambiques.  Westward 
is  the  stockaded  quarter  and  the  inner  enclosure  of  the  governor's 
house.  Mananara  may  be  regarded  as  a  rising  commercial 
port,  less  unhealthy  than  Maroantsetra.  It  is  the  direct  out- 
let for  exports  from  the  interior  and  Mandritsara  district. 

Eight  miles  south-west  of  Mananara  is  Cape  Bellone,  the  Cape  Bei- 
w^estern  limit  of   Antongil  Bay,  in   16°  14'   lat.,  49°   50'  59"  ^"omiles) 
long.,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  territory  claimed  by  France, 
1883-85. 

2.   East  Coast — Antongil  Bay  to  Matitanana.     Chart  759. 

Thirty  miles  south  of  Cape  Bellone  is  Tahotainga,  opposite  Tintingue 
to  which  is  Point  Albrand,  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Ste.  Jaw0" 
Marie   (see  chapter  iii.)      Port  Tantang  (as  it  appears  in  Ad-  (300  miles) 
miralty  Chart)  is  at  the  head  of  a  bight  formed  by  a  low  pro- 
jecting spit,  nine  miles  south-wrest.      The  passes  through  the 
reefs,  eight  to  ten  fathoms,  are  narrow.      16°  42'   25"  lat.,  49° 
42'  49"  long,  (see  chapter  i.  p.  52).     {Chart  685.) 

The  termination  of  the  above-mentioned  spit,  quite  "bold-  Point 
to,"  is  in  16°  50'  10"  lat,  49°  49'  24"  long.  Point  Larree  (Ant-  ^7  ^Uea) 
siraka)  has  a  deep  channel,  four  miles  wide,  between  it  and 
Ste.  Marie,  with  a  violent  current.  On  its  north  side  is  the 
Hova  village  where  boats  can  land  easily,  and  provisions  are 
obtainable.  There  are  thirty  small  houses.  In  the  sandy 
stretch  of  country  wrest  of  the  spit  are  many   swampy  places, 
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but  not  much  vegetation,  only  brushwood  and  Casuarina  trees. 
The  Hova  Government  town  is  Isoanierana,  a  neat  little  place 
of  seventy  houses,  on  the  banks  of  the  Marimbona  river.  The 
capital  of  Ivongo  is  in  16°  55'  50"  lat.,  49°  36'  long.  The 
fort  is  at  Masovoariaka,  four  miles  to  the  north-west.  The 
southern  extremity  of  Ste.  Marie  is  opposite  Manantsatrana 
seventeen  miles  south  of  Point  Larree. 
Fenoarivo  The  important  town  of  Fenoarivo  lies  in  a  bay,  thirty-three 

(340  miles)  m^es  SOuth  of  Point  Larree,  where  the  anchorage  is  sheltered 
from  southerly  winds  in  five  and  a  half  to  seven  fathoms,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore.  The  town  stands  on  a  small  cliff 
projecting  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  flagstaff  being  in 
17°  23'  15"  lat.,  49°  24'  56"  long.  The  anchorage  is  only  safe 
in  the  fine  season,  and  too  exposed  to  take  in  cattle,  so  that 
rice  and  coffee,  native  cloth,  gums,  etc.,  are  exported.  The 
Hova  fort  of  Vohimasina  is  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the  south- 
west on  a  flat -topped  hill  with  fifty  houses.  The  town  stretches 
out  to  the  west  in  a  long  line  from  the  custom-house  along 
the  beach  ;  the  houses  and  stores  of  the  merchants  on  the  north 
side  have  the  advantage  of  a  small  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tohidrano,  in  which  are  moored  large  canoes  and  lighters.  A 
mile  to  the  west  is  another  native  town.  The  population  of 
these  towns,  including  another  village,  Sahavola,  to  the  north  of 
the  port,  is  about  fifteen  hundred  souls.  (Chart  686.) 
Mahambo  Three  miles  south-east,  of  Fenoarivo  is  Point  Takondro, 

five  miles  to  the  south  of  which  is  Mahambo,  a  village  in  17° 
30'  lat.,  49°  28'  14"  long.  The  fort  Tsarasaotranitompony  is 
half  a  mile  to  the  west.  The  town  consists  of  a  long  street 
with  150  houses  leading  to  the  fort,  which  is  of  sandstone 
and  mounts  two  guns.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  400. 
This  is  the  port  of  Sihanaka,  as  nearest  to  the  Maningory 
river,  which  flows  from  Lake  Alaotra.  The  exports  are  bul- 
locks, rice,  tobacco,  salt  meat,  hides,  gum,  and  rubber.  Bum 
and  cotton  are  the  principal  imports.  The  coast  is  here  irregular 
and  bordered  with  rocks  extending  half  a  mile  from  shore. 
Fouie  Twelve  miles  southwards  from  the  south  point  of  Ste.  Marie 

M^r^to-     *s  a  *ow  saimy  projection,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  lies 
tra  the  town    Marofototra,   known  to    foreigners    as  Foule  Point, 

(360  miles)   {r   ^0   3Q,   45"  latj   490    3(r  27"  long.      A    long    straggling 

street  of  about  130  houses  and  customs  establishment.  The 
Mahave-  foreign  settlement  is  beautifully  shaded  at  the  eastern  side  ; 
lona-  whilst   the  fort  of  Mahavelona  stands,  some  distance  to  the 
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west  in  the  midst  of  extensive  marshes.  Ahout  2000 
bullocks  are  exported  here  annually,  and  ahout  180  tons  of 
rice.  Mali  iimbo  is,  however,  the  superior  port,  being  more 
healthy,  whilst  the  projecting  spit  of  Foule  Point  is  gradually 
being  washed  away  year  by  year.  The  anchorage  is  formed 
by  a  large  reef  projecting  from  the  shore  one  and  a  half  mile 
south,  and  extending  one  mile  north-east  by  east  from  the 
north  point.  It  is  only  safe  between  April  and  October. 
The  coast  is  densely  wooded,  and  decreases  in  elevation  as  you 
proceed  southwards.      (Chart  686.) 

South  of  Foule  Point  twenty-four  miles  is  N6sy-Alanana,  Prune 
or  Prune  Island,  two  and  a  half  miles  off  shore,  covered  with  ^g]1  mil  . 
trees,  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  reef  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 

On  a  low  projection  five  and  a  half  miles  south-south-west  Tamatave 
of  Prune  Island  is  Tamatave,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  east  *  mi  es' 
coast,  18°  10'  42"  lat.,  49°  25'  19"  long.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  spit  of  sand  400  yards  wide,  which  extends  out  to  the  south- 
east, joining  the  south  extremity  of  the  coral  reef  which  forms 
the  breakwater  to  the  harbour.  The  anchorage  is  within  this 
reef  in  seven  to  ten  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  There  is  another 
between  Point  Tanio,  one  and  a  half  mile  north,  and  the  great 
reef,  in  ten  to  thirteen  fathoms,  but  more  exposed.  The  swell 
and  surf  on  the  reefs  are  generally  heavy.  It  is  high  water, 
as  is  the  case  all  along  the  east  coast,  at  4h.  1 5m. ;  rise,  eight 
feet.  On  the  25th  February  1885  the  French  mail  steamer 
"  Argo  "  went  ashore  during  a  hurricane  and  became  a  perfect 
wreck ;  also  a  French  man-of-war,  "  L'Oise,"  went  aground 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  "  Argo."  A  small  coaster, 
"  L'Armide,"  totally  disappeared  during  the  storm  ;  and  another 
vessel,  the  "Clement,"  was  broken  up.  All  these  were  in 
Ampanatana  Bay,  where  the  American  "  Sarah  Hobart "  also 
became  a  wreck.  The  following  vessels  in  Tamatave  harbour 
were  also  all  destroyed  on  the  same  date : — "  Marguerite," 
"  Abeille,"  "  Elisa,"  "  Amiable,"  "  Constance,"  "  Dorade," 
"L'Etoile,"  "Anna,"  "Glorious,"  all  Mauritius  vessels  under 
the  British  flag.  Although  Tamatave  is  the  chief  port  on  this 
coast,  there  have  till  lately  existed  no  facilities  for  landing  or 
shipping  goods.  The  French,  however,  constructed  landing-places 
and  a  tramway  through  the  principal  street  to  the  fort.  The 
bullocks  are  driven  into  the  sea,  where  they  are  lashed  by  their 
horns  to  spars  placed  athwart  the  canoes,  and  then  the  canoes 
thus  loaded  are  hauled  alongside  the  vessels,  termed  bullockers, 
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Exports.  and  slung  on  board.  Besides  oxen,  hides,  rice,  vowa-bags, 
native  rofia  cloth,  lambas,  straw  basket  work,  gum-copal,  bees- 
wax, sugar,  tobacco,  and  iudia-rubber,  are  the  chief  exports  from 
Tamatave.  The  population  is  from  7000  to  8000,  and  300 
foreigners.  Now  that  peace  has  been  re-established  in  the 
country  the  facilities  at  this  port  will  become  improved  and 
the  number  of  European  residents  greatly  increased.  Poultry 
and  fruit  are  abundant,  but  fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  a 
constant  supply  from  pure  sources  at  a  higher  level  is  a  desi- 
deratum which  would  materially  improve  the  healthiness  of 
the  port.  Imports  are  principally  manufactured  goods  (see 
chapter  xiii.)      {Chart  688.)     • 

The  fort  of  Toamasina,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  a  strong 
circular  redoubt  with  casemates,  constructed  with  heavy  timber 
and  coral  blocks  firmly  cemented.  The  work  has  a  double 
enceinte,  with  large  embrasures,  and  is  flanked  by  an  outwork 
used  as  a  saluting  battery.  The  garrison  lodge  in  cantonments 
outside  the  fortification.  This  fort,  where  the  allies  were 
repulsed  in  1845,  was  abandoned  without  resistance  to  the 
French  on  the  10th  June  1883,  when  Admiral  Pierre  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Tamatave.  The  trees  and  jungle 
which  formerly  screened  the  fort  have  been  cleared  away  by 
the  French  since  their  occupation.  To  the  west  is  a  part  of 
the  native  town,  occupied  chiefly  by  strangers  and  those  whose 
business  is  mainly  with  bearers  from  the  capital.  Most  of  the 
houses  of  the  substantial  foreign  residents  are  well  built  of 
hard  timber,  roofed  with  wooden  shingles  or  bardeaux,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  imitated  by  the  natives.  The  majority 
of  the  native  huts  are  slightly  built  of  ravinala  and  bamboo. 
The  floorings  of  all  houses  are  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
sandy  soil  on  piles. 

The  port  of  Tamatave  was  reopened  to  trade  on  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  in  January  1886  ;  but  until  the  payment  of  the 
indemnity  the  fort  and  customs  establishment  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

Three  miles  west  of  the  town  are  the  famous  lines  of 
Manjakandrianombana,  to  which  the  Hova  garrison  retired  when 
Tamatave  was  attacked,  and  where,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Digby  Willoughby  and  Eainandrlamampandry,  the 
governor  of  Tamatave,  a  successful  defence  was  made  against 
the  invading  forces  for  two  years  and  a  half.  This  neighbour- 
Farafata.      liood  has  been  known  to  foreigners  at  Tamatave  as  Farafata, 


Manjakan- 
drianom- 
bana. 
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which  name  is  also  applied  to  the  lines  of  fortification  which 
will  ever  be  celebrated  in  Malagasy  history  (Farafata  being 
the  French  for  Faravohitra). 

Leaving  Tamatave  and  proceeding  south,  the  coast  follows 
nearly  a  straight  line  to  south  by  west,  true.  As  a  rule,  for  a 
distance  varying  from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  inland,  it  consists 
of  a  bed  of  sand,  blown  up  by  the  south-east  trades,  enclosing 
the  chain  of  lagoons  before  described  (p.  250). 

A  large  village,  Ivondrona,  with  900  inhabitants,  eight  Ivondrona 
miles  south  of  Tamatave,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  (398  miles) 
the  same  name,  in  18°  15'  50"  lat.,  49°  21'  9"  long.  The 
intervening  coast  is  safe,  but  with  not  the  slightest  shelter  or 
landing,  and  the  currents  run  past  it  with  great  velocity.  The 
mouth  of  the  Ivondrona,  blocked  in  the  dry  season,  can  be 
entered  at  high  water,  and  the  inland  navigation  along  the 
lakes  and  up  the  stream  may  be  utilised  for  many  miles.  The 
one  long  narrow  street  is  composed  of  well-built  native  houses. 
There  are  sugar  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nosy-Dombala  and  N6sy-F6nga,  coral  islets,  lie  three  and  Fon< 
a  half  miles  off  the  coast,  opposite  Yatte  Point,  in  18°  26'  40" 
lat. ;  and  thirty  miles  south  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iharoka,  ^nty 
on  the  north  bank  of  which  is  Andevoranty,  and  south  is  the  mi 

Hova  fort  of  Tanimandry  in  18°  58'  lat.,  49°  G'  44"  long. 
At  some  distance  up  the  Iharoka  are  the  large  villages  of 
Maromby  and  Ambohibohazo. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Andevoranty  is  the  port  of  Vato-  Vatoman- 
mandry,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sakarivo.  The  ?]|0  mile  s) 
anchorage  is  open  to  the  north,  and  two  black  rocks  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  mark  its  south  extremity.  Outside  these 
are  two  detached  reefs  which  break  and  afford  some  protection. 
The  holding  ground  is  good,  but  the  currents  run  violently 
through.  M.  Grand iclier  places  the  fort  of  Vatomandry  in 
19°  18'  35"  lat.,  49°  6'  34"  long.  On  the  25th  February 
1885  the  schooner  "  Hettie  "  of  Cape  Town,  ninety-nine  tons, 
Captain  Geary,  was  lost  and  destroyed  during  a  hurricane  at 
this  port.  Vatomandry  is  the  port  nearest  the  capital,  and 
during  the  war  with  the  French  attained  some  importance 
whilst  Tamatave  was  occupied  by  the  Republic.  At  Maintin- 
andry,  ten  miles  south,  there  are  sugar  plantations  worked  by 
Creoles.      (French  Chart,  3511.) 

At   19°   54'   35"  lat,  48°  49'   34"   long,   is   the   port   of  Mahanoro 
Malianoro,  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Sasaka,  which  (497  miles) 


Islands. 
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enters  the  sea  from  a  broad  expanse  of  shallow  water.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  impregnable  places  on  the  east  coast,  consisting 
of  a  thickly- wooded  reef- bound  promontory  some  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  top  of  this  promontory  is 
occupied  by  the  Hova  town,  scattered  for  a  mile  among  the 
trees,  with  a  flagstaff  and  look-out  house.  Crossing  the  bar  of 
the  river's  mouth  there  is  the  Hova  fort  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  the  foreign  settlement,  with  its  jetties,  canoes,  and  store- 
houses, almost  at  the  water's  level.  When  the  north-east  wind 
blows  for  several  days  the  bar  is  blocked  up  with  sand,  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Sasaka  becomes  an  immense  lake.  The 
Hova  governor  resides  at  the  garrison  town  of  Betsizaraina, 
some  five  miles  up  the  river  on  the  right  bank.  Mahanoro 
was  shelled  on  several  occasions  during  the  late  operations. 
Mahanoro  is  the  only  good  anchorage  along  this  coast ;  the 
outlet  is  rather  contracted,  and  the  currents  of  the  river  run 
strong. 
Eiver  Southward  of  Mahanoro  five  miles  is  the  mouth  of  the 

(500SmUes)  great  river  Mangoro,  whose  inland  reaches  can  be  approached 
through  back-waters  from  Mahanoro.      This  great  river  drains 
the  fertile  valley  of  Ankay,  and  has  great  capabilities,  which 
will  before  long  be  utilised. 
Maheia  The  next  small  port  to  the  south  is  sixty-three  miles  south 

(560  miles)  of  Mkhan6ro,  viz>  Maheia,  in  20°  57'  43"  lat.,  48°  29'  14"  long., 
situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Eangazava,  and  is  marked  by 
a  flag  at  the  French  factory  (Aubert  &  Co).,  off  which  is  the 
anchorage  in  twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms.  Salt  beef  is  here 
exported  to  Eeunion,  The  Hova  garrison  is  stationed  at 
Tanandava,  two  miles  inland  on  the  banks  of  the  Iefaka  river.! 
Masin-  Seventeen  miles  to  the  south  is  Masindrano,  at  the  mouth 

?577°miies)  of  the  river  Mananjara,  in  21°  14'  30"  lat.,  48°  26'  34"  long. 
This  anchorage  is  far  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  insecure, 
although  under  the  shelter  of  a  sandy  spit  covered  with  trees. 
The  landing  is  dangerous,  but  the  native  canoes  manned  by 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  clear  the  bar  readily. 
Matitan-  The  mouth  of  the  Matitanana,  in  22°  24'  45"  lat.,  45°  43' 

?647  miles)  35"  long.,  is  seventy  miles  south  of  the  Mananjara,  and  is  a 
place  of  call  for  coasters  loading  with  native  produce.  The 
bar  of  this  river,  like  the  others  along  this  coast,  is  best  passed 
in  the  native  canoes.  There  is  no  information  regarding 
anchorage,  etc. 
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3.  South  Coast — Matitanana,  by  Cape  St.  Mary,  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent.     Chart  760. 

About  twenty  miles  farther  is  the  entrance  of  the  river  Farafan- 
Manampatra,  which  is  a  large  stream  in  the  rainy  season,  and  sau^^nd 
discolours  the  sea  for  three  miles  from  its  mouth.      To  the  (667  miles) 
north  of  it  the  country  is  open,  with  a  few  trees  scattered  over 
it,  while  to  the  south  of  it  the  land  is  thickly  wooded.     The 
anchorage  is  in  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms  directly  east  of  the 
bar,  which  is  very  changeable  and  covered  with  heavy  breakers. 
The  village  is  named  Earafangana,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
confluence  of  the  three  rivers  which  unite  at  the  embouchure 
on  the  coast,  in   22°  48'  lat.,  47°  57'  29"  long.      The  custom- 
house is   at  Ambahy,  a  mile  to  the  westward,  and  inland,  at 
twenty  miles  distance,  is  the  Hova  garrison  and  fort  of  Ankarana. 

A  large  stream,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Menara-  Mananara, 
haka  and  the  Inaivo  rivers,  named  the  Mananara,  flows  into  the  Benanore- 

ni  ana 

sea,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Ambahy,  in   23°  13'  30"  lat.,  47°  (681  miles) 

45'  14"  long.,  but  it  cannot  be  entered  except  in  fine  weather, 

with  a  calm  sea,  for  the  bar  is  very  changeable.      Seven  miles 

north,  however,  at  Mananivo,  there  is  a  good  landing  for  boats 

under  the  shelter  of  a  chain  of  reefs  which  line  the  coast  and 

are  parallel  to  it.     The  village  Benanoremana.  is  on  the  north 

side   of   the   Mananara   entrance,   whilst   the   Hova   fort   and 

Government   offices    are   at   Vangaindrano,   six   miles   inland. 

At  nine  miles  beyond  this  is  Masianaka  river,  also  barred  with  Masianaka 

rocks  and  breakers ;  the  landing-place  is  at  Ekiena,  two  miles  JjJJjJ  milegv 

south  of  the  river,  off  which  is  fair  anchorage. 

Manambondro  is  nine  miles  south  of  Ekiena,  situated  in  Manam- 
23°  23'  lat.  (almost  exactly  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn),  47°  ^ rmiles) 
35'  39"  long.,  and  here  is  one  of  the  best  landing-places  on 
the  coast  in  a  small  bay  to  the  south  of  an  inland  saddle- 
backed  mountain,  bearing  west  by  north. 

Twenty-five  miles  south  of  this  is  the  river   Sandravin-  Sandravi- 
any,  a  considerable  stream,  but  with  a  rocky  bar  which  pre-  ^JmtLes) 
vents  all  access  to  it.      23°  58'  45"  lat.,  47°  29'  44"  long. 

Southwards    twelve   miles   is   the   river   Iavibola,    famous  iavibola 
chiefly  owing   to   its   notice   by  Pilestrina   in    1511    and   by  z^^es 
Flacourt  and  other  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Lately 
this  locality  has  not  been  frequented  by  Europeans. 

Eighteen   miles   farther   is   the  river   Manantena,  in    24°   Manantena 
25'  30"  lat,,  47°  19'  long.,  another  barred  stream.     A  small  ^ miies) 
vol.  I.  2  E 
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sandy  bay  to  the  south  of  it  may  afford  landing.      The  village 

Ambatobe  is  five  miles  inland.      At  twenty-five  miles  south  is 

a  sunken  rock  which,  at  a  mile  from  shore,  requires  caution. 

Biyofst.  St.  Lucia   Bay,  ten  miles  south,  is  formed   by  a  line  of 

}luc3a  .,    N   rocky  islets  extending  one  and  a  half  mile  north  and  south, 

(70d  miles)  J  ° 

at  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  off  shore.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  north,  but  there  are  many  dangers.  Here  H.M.S.  "  Gar- 
land "  was  wrecked  in  1798  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east- 
north-east  of  Souillac  Island.  Anchorage  about  a  mile  north- 
east from  the  town  in  eight  and  a  half  fathoms.  The  town, 
St.  Lucia,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Manafiafy,  in 
24°  46'  37"  lat.,  47°  10'  58"  long.,  at  the  landing-place  at 
the  south  extremity  of  the  town.      {Chart  689.) 

Lokara  Ten  miles   south   is   the  little  bay  of  Lokara,   inside  the 

(775  miles)    ^^    of   ^    ^^     ^    2^Q    gg,    5Q„    ^    ^Q    g,    24„   ^^ 

which  affords  good  shelter  to  small  craft  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons. 

Fort  Fort  Dauphin  is  four  miles  south  of  Lokara,  and  is  known 

(780Pmnes)  to  ^ie   na^ves    as  Faradofay.      The   fort  of   Taolanara  is   in 

25°  1'  36"  lat.,  46°  59'  14"  long.      Fort  Dauphin  is  situated 

upon    a    peninsula,    the    extremity   of   which,    Fort    Dauphin 

Point,  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  to  the  distance  of   200   yards, 

having   good   anchorage  within   it.      At  a  mile's    distance  is 

Itaperina  Eock,  which  is  about  one  mile  south  of  Itaperina 

Point,  the   space  between  which  and  Fort  Dauphin  forms   a 

cove,  Taolanara  Bay  or  Dauphin  Cove.      A  conspicuous  tower 

stands  on  the  Fort  Dauphin  Point,  but  the  fort  itself  is   not 

conspicuous,    but    identified    only   by    the    Hova    white    flag. 

There  is  good  water  to  be  had  from  inland,  but   that  from 

the   beach  is  indifferent.      Inside   Itaperina  Point'  is  a  small 

circular  bay   600   yards  across,  Itaperina  Cove,  sheltered  by 

two  patches  of  rock,  and  the  village  of  Itaperina  lies  on  the 

north  side  of  this  shelter.      (Chart  689.) 

Capes  South-west  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  south  point  of 

StovS     Fort  dauphin  peninsula  is  Cape  Eoala,  in  25°  4'  5"  lat.,  46° 

(782&m.)     57'  11"  long. ;  the  projection  on  the  east  side  of  this  point, 

Eanovato,  was  marked  on  the  earliest  maps  of  the  sixteenth 

century  under  the  name  San  Eomao. 

Ranofotsy  Nearly  fourteen  miles  west  by  south  from  Cape  Eoala  is 

Bay ah0nS    a  ^ad  anchorage  in  Gallons'  Bay,  otherwise  Banofotsy,  inside 

(795  miles)  Ranomandevy,  marked  by  Flacourt  as   Cape  Moncala,  25°  9' 

lat.,  46°  46'  long.      The  bottom  of  this  bay  is  full  of  coral, 

which  forms  in  "mushroom  "-shaped   blocks,  amongst  which 
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anchors  and  cables  are  apt  to  foul.  The  weather  is  very 
changeable  off  this  southern  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  this  is 
memorable,  as  throughout  the  south  coast,  for  a  distance  of 
120  miles  beyond  Fort  Dauphin  to  the  south-west,  there  is 
no  shelter.  Captain  de  Langle  found  forty-five  fathoms  at 
fifteen  miles  from  shore,  against  which  are  reefs  not  yet  sur- 
veyed, one  being  two  miles  off  Cape  St.  Mary. 

Fifty  miles  west  by  south  is  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  southern-  Cape  St. 
most  extremity  of  Madagascar,  in  25°  38'  55"  lat.,  45°  5'  4"  ^mnes) 
long.  (See  chapter  ii.  p.  178,  chapter  iii.  p.  272.)  A  ledge  of 
black  rocks  extends  about  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
terminating  in  a  sharp -pointed  rock.  Cape  St.  Mary  itself 
consists  of  imposing  masses  of  rock,  which  can  be  seen  at 
great  distances.  The  land  then  becomes  lower,  and  is  formed 
in  distinct  terraces  or  stages  of  shell  sand,  which  continue 
westward  as  far  as  Tullear  (Tolia)  Bay.  Landing  is  difficult 
on  the  coast.  The  Star  bank  extends  off  this  south-west  coast 
to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  at  nine  miles  north-west  of 
the  Cape ;  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore  is  Albatross  Eock. 

From   Cape    St.  Mary  forty -eight   miles  north-west  is  a  Point  Bar- 
narrow  rocky  peninsula,  Point  Barlow  (Fanambosy),  25°  15''  (8^3  miles) 
15"  lat.,  44°  19'  54"  long.      The  coast  between,  though  low, 
is  apparently  bold-to.      Off  the  point  is  Leven  Island. 

To  the  north  of  Point  Barlow  is  Croker  Bay,  at  the  north-  Croker 
east  part  of  which,  at  three  miles,  is  a  projection,  Point  Gaja,  ^j.    .,    . 
which  shelters  a  small  space,  Port  Croker,  25°  12'  lat.,  44° 
22'  14"  long.      Native  village,  Ampalazy. 

To  the  north-west,  nine  miles  from  Point  Gaja,  is  Barra-  Port 
couta  Island,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  in   25°  3'  20"  lat.,  44°  5'  ^'otmiies) 
lonor    inside  of  which  is  Port  Cruizer,  a  well- sheltered  harbour, 
but  subject  to  tremendous  surf.      The  island  and  southern  reef 
form  an  outer  anchorage  but  a  wild  roadstead.      Northward  Androkaor 
one  mile  is  Masikoro  Bay,  into  which  the  river  Linta  flows,  ^slkoro 
forming,  it  is  said,  an  opening  in  the  coral  reef  by  destroying  (906  miles) 
the  zoophytes.      To  the  northward  of  Masikoro  Bay  the  coast 
continues  low,  fronted  by  coral  reefs,  and  within  is  a  plain  five 
to  ten  miles  broad,  when  the  foot  of  the  hill  rises  with  a  per- 
pendicular cliff.      The  white  sandy  shore  has  only  a  few  gray 
bushes.      Twenty  miles  north   are  the  sandy  cliffs   of  Lani- 
vato,  extending  eleven  miles  to  24°  10'  lat.,  twenty-five  miles 
beyond    is    Point    Mangoro,    and    at   five    miles    again    Point 
Anakao. 
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Nosy-Ve 
Island 
(910  miles) 


St.  Augus- 
tine's Bay. 


Onilahy 


Tail  ear 
(Tolia)  Bay 
(925  miles) 


Three  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Point  Anakao  is  the 
sandy  island  of  N6sy-Ve,  where  the  Stony  hurst  Transit  of 
Venus  expedition,  under  Father  Perry,  S.J.,  was  stationed  in 
1882.  One  of  the  synonyms  of  this  island,  Avery,  seems  to 
point  to  it  as  a  resort  of  that  celebrated  pirate  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  N6sy-Ve  are  several  European  establishments, 
placed  there  in  a  defensible  situation,  off  the  mainland,  where 
the  Yezo  tribes  are  troublesome.  The  east  point  of  N6sy-Ve 
is  in  23°  38'  58"  lat.,  43°  36'  4"  long. 

North-east  from  Nosy- Ye  is  the  deep  embouchure  of  the 
river  Onilahy,  one  of  the  largest  in  Madagascar  (150  miles 
northward  of  Point  Barlow).  On  the  low  land  on  the  south 
side  is  Saolara,1  the  beach  of  which  is  protected  from  the 
north  swell  by  a  coral  bank  with  narrow  openings,  through 
which  canoes  pass.  Tent  Eock,  at  the  east  end  of  the  beach, 
where  the  high  land  commences,  is  in  23°  35'  30"  lat.,  43° 
43'  28"  long.  Beyond  there  is  a  limestone  range  of  1000 
feet  elevation.  The  only  watering-place  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
rock.      Tide  rises  13^  feet  high  about  4h.  30m.     (Chart  692.) 

The  river  Onilahy  is  of  importance,  as  a  considerable  trade 
in  cattle,  salt  beef,  hides,  and  other  native  produce,  is  carried 
on  by  French  merchants  from  Eeunion,  who  have  establish- 
ments on  islands  and  on  the  river  banks  up  the  stream.  The 
north  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  steep  bluff,  "  Barn 
Hill,"  and  the  south  point,  also  high,  terminates  in  a  low  woody 
point.  The  anchorage  is  in  eight  to  twelve  fathoms  north  of 
the  Tent  Eock.  The  river  is  hopelessly  barred,  only  accessible 
by  canoes. 

Nine  miles  north  of  the  Onilahy,  and  three  or  four  miles 
inland,  is  a  noticeable  table-hill  named  Westminster  Hall. 

Fifteen  miles  north-east  from  N6sy-Ve  is  Tullear  (Tolia) 
Bay,  formed  by  an  extensive  reef,  three  miles  off  shore,  which 
extends  from  Sarondrano  Point,  a  low  sandy  spit  on  which  is 
a  small  Sakalava  village,  to  the  village  of  Tullear  (Tolia) 
Ankatsaoka,  more  than  ten  miles.  The  depths  are  regular 
inside  the  reef.  There  is  secure  anchorage  throughout  the 
year,  and  a  passage  up  to  Tolia  village,  which  is  in  23°  21' 


1  It  is  not  prudent,  writes  M.  Cremazy,  to  remain  at  anchor  off  Saolara  during 
the  northern  monsoon,  that  is  from  December  to  March,  for  with  winds  from 
north  and  north-west  the  sea  rises  heavily.  In  1858  the  "Fulton,"  the  "Jaime 
Laure,"  and  the  "  Fauvette  "  were  cast  on  shore  here,  and  M.  Leroux,  the  captain 
of  the  last,  was  speared  by  the  Vezo.  In  1881  the  late  chief,  Rafialy,  pillaged 
and  burnt  the  stores  of  M.  Lakermance. 
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20"  lat.,  43°  29'  46"  long.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  fifteen 
and  a  half  feet,  and  landing  from  boats  is  difficult  at  low  water. 
The  Fierenana  or  Tnllear  (Tolia)  river,  which  originally  entered 
the  bay,  has  been  turned  from  its  course  by  the  surf,  now 
entering  the  sea  between  the  coast  and  the  reef.  Large  quan- 
tities of  cattle  and  poultry  are  here  procurable.     {Chart  692.) 

Twenty- two  miles  northwards  extends  the  Manombo  reef,  Manombo 
forming,  where  it  runs  off,  the  Tongabe  anchorage,  at  the  mouth  ^°AdmilesN 
of  the  river  Manombo,  where  is  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
visited  by  the  traders  from  Reunion.  This  roadstead  is  bad, 
and  vessels  are  left  at  Tullear  (Tolia).  High  water  rises  eight 
and  three-quarter  feet.  Manombo  is  in  22°  58'  40"  lat.,  43° 
27'  49"  long.  To  the  northward  of  Manombo  the  appearance 
of  the  coast  changes,  and  the  level  plain,  which  forms  the  first 
step  of  the  successive  terraces  to  the  south,  disappears.  Rounded 
cliffs  of  moderate  height,  with  a  very  narrow  sandy  beach  at 
their  foot,  form  the  coast,  which  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  reef 
still  continues,  but  closer  to  the  beach,  although  farther  north 
it  is  said  that  ships  can  safely  enter  inside. 

From  Manombo,  fourteen  miles  to  N.^W.,  the  reef  ex-  Tsian- 
tends  without  an  entrance  past  Cape  Saleka  until  opposite  [^  milesN 
Tsiandamba,  in  the  territory  of  Lehimerija ;  and  beyond  for 
another  twenty-four  miles  the  reef  is  still  continued  till  there 
is  a  pass  within  it  at  Tala  Point ;  three  and  a  half  miles  again 
to  the  north  is  Fandivotra  Point,  the  westernmost  extremity  of 
Madagascar.1      (See  chapter  ii.  p.  179.)      {Chart  693.) 

At  four  and  a  half  miles  is  the  entrance  to  Murderer's  Bay  Murderer's 
(Fanemotra),  in  22°  12'  lat.,  43°  15'  34"  long.,  and  forty-six  (B9a9y3  miles) 
miles  north  of  Manombo.  It  is  above  three  miles  in  extent 
but  shallow,  with  three  to  five  fathoms  in  the  entrance.  The 
reef  projects  two  miles  from  the  high  land  on  the  south  of  the 
bay.  Eight  miles  and  fifteen  miles  north  are  Murder  Island 
and  Grave  Island,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  shore.  From 
Point  Lamboharana,  the  north  extremity  of  Murderer's  Bay, 
are  passed  in  succession  to  the  north  Cape  Bevary,  one  and  a 
half  mile,  Cape  and  Bay  of  Antseranambe,  seven  miles,  and 
Cape  Lavadonaka,  nearly  opposite  Murder  Island,  and  other 
islets ;  next    are    seen    Cape    Etsery,   nearly    opposite    Grave 

1  Europa  Island  is  the  southernmost  islet  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  five 
miles  long  by  three  wide,  in  22°  22'  30"  lat.,  40°  24'  9"  long.  It  is  from  fifty  to 
eighty  feet  high,  and  visible  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles.  It  is  uninhabited, 
but  goats  and  turtle  may  be  found,  and  perhaps  water.     (See  Findlay,  p.  459. ) 
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1  directions  as  Cape  St.  Vincent.  This  point  is  fronted  by  reefs  four 
and  a  half  miles  distant,  and  steep  too  on  the  outside,  with  a  clear 
narrow  channel  within.      21°  52'  50"  lat.,  43°  19'  44"  long. 
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4.  West  Coast — Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  St.  Andreiv.  Chart  759. 

Seven  miles  north  by  east  is  the  Bay  of  Morombe,  other- 
wise Port  St.  Vincent,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Point  Andefitra, 
the  true  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  which  are  the 
delta  and  mouths  of  the  great  Kitombo  river,  where  the  outer  reef 
extends  six  miles  from  land.  Here  the  shore  trends  eastward 
for  about  ten  miles,  when  it  again  assumes  a  northerly  direction. 

Thirteen  miles  north-east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kitombo 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mangoka,  obstructed  by  sandbanks, 
but  there  is  no  port  of  call  reached  until  the  Bay  of  Belo,  the 
east  point  of  which  is  in  20°  44'  15"  lat.,  43°  0'  34"  long. 

The  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Morondava, 
twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Belo,  was  frequented  in  former 
days,  and  will  doubtless  again  be  more  utilised  as  the  most 
convenient  port  between  Imerina  and  the  South  African  trade. 
Landing  can  always  be  effected  on  the  beach  at  Ambondro,  the 
village  on  the  north  of  the  river ;  whilst  the  Hova  fort  and 
custom-house  are  at  Andakabe,  on  the  south  side.  Inland, 
seventeen  miles  to  the  east,  is  Mahabo,  the  principal  Hova 
garrison  of  the  district.  The  anchorage  is  at  20°  17'  40"  lat., 
44°  16'  29"  long.,  in  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  fathoms.  Off 
the  mouth  of  the  Morondava,  thirty-five  miles  west,  there  lies 
the  so-called  Cordeliere  Bank  between  20°  6'  and  20°  11'  lat., 
in  41°  15' long. 

The  river  Tsiribihina  or  Tsijobonina  debouches  with  great 
volume  of  water  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Morondava  in 
19°  47'  40"  lat.,  44°  20'  long.,  through  several  mouths.  The 
coast  hereabout  is  low.  The  bar  of  the  river  has  fifteen  feet 
on  it  at  high  water,  and  can  be  cleared  by  small  steamers ;  it 
is  formed  by  a  succession  of  banks  which  rapidly  shift,  so  the 
entrance  is  constantly  altered.  The  town  Tsimanandrafozana, 
on  an  island  of  the  delta,  is  the  port,  where  trade  is  rapidly 
developing.  The  Pracel  Bank  extends  a  considerable  distance 
off  this  coast  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Andrew. 

The  Barren  Islands  l  lie  on  the  south  edge  of  Pracel  reef. 

1  The  principal  Barren  Islands  are  named  Nosy-Lava  or  Heywood  Island, 
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They  are  low,  with  sandy  beaches  with  shrubs  on  them.  The 
coast  between  Barren  Island  and  Coffin  Island  is  low  and 
without  conspicuous  marks.  Soarano,  a  large  village,  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Bedemoka,  which  flows 
into  Ambozaha  'Bay,  19°  38'  lat.,  44°  27'  long.  At  19°  33'  40"  Rafinenti- 
lat.,  44°  31'  4"  long.,  is  Eafinentiana,  marked  river  Parcelas  by  ana  Bay* 
Captain  Owen.      (Chart  696.) 

North    of    Tsimanandrafozana,    forty  -  three  miles,  is    the  Mafal- 
village  of  Mafaidnmo  on  the  south  bank  of  the  larsje  river  d™no> 

i  •  •  ....  Manam- 

Manambolo,  which  is  navigable  for  canoes,  it  is  said,  for  sixty  bolo  river 
miles  inland,  19°  4'   30"  lat.,  43°  12'  long;  and  eleven  miles  (1145  m>) 
north  is  Cape  Kimby  ;  thirty  miles  north  again  is  the   Bay  of 
Ampandikoharana  in  18°  23'  30"  lat.,  44°  2'  long.;  five  miles 
off  shore  is  the  island  of  Maroantaly,  inside  of  which  there  is 
an  anchorage. 

The  next  anchorage  is  found  at  Maintirano,  18°  15'  lat.,  Maintir- 
44°  2'  24"  long.,  a  Sakalava  town  of  increasing  importance,  on  £™°95  . 
the  south  bank  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  Demoka.  The 
channel  from  the  north  passes  west  of  North  Sand  and  of  a 
shoal  lying  five  miles  north-west  of  Maintarano,  which  bears 
east  by  south  from  the  anchorage  in  five  fathoms.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  town  is  shown  by  a  round  hill  covered  with  shrubs. 
Near  Maintirano  is  Kivinjy,  an  Arab  settlement. 

In    17°   52'   10"   lat.,  43°    1'   long.,  is    Cape   Bepoaka   at  CapeBepo- 
thirteen  miles,  a  steep   cliff  showing   conspicuously.     North-  ^and 
east  of  the  North  Sand  of  the  Barren  Island  there  is  a  small  Bay 
place  where  a  ship  may  anchor  and  procure  water  at  Korika  Bay,  ^1220  m'' 
and  village  of  Maroleo,  seven  miles  south  of  the  river  Bemoero, 
beyond  which  two  and  a  half  miles  is  Manambaomaty. 

Ten  miles  from  the  coast,  in   17°  29'  lat.,  43°  45'  long.,  is  coffin 
a  small,  low,  black  islet,  Nosy-Vao  or  Coffin  Island,  standing  Island- 
on  a  coral  flat,  with  dangerous  coral  reefs '.  and  patches,  on  one 
of  which  the  H.E.I.C.S.  "Taunton  Castle"  struck  in  179 1.1 

Xosy-V6alavo  is  an  island    formed  by  the   delta    of  the  Nosy- 
river  Sambao,  with  a  bar  nearly  dry  at  low  water  across  the  X0^^™' 
entrance ;  a  favourite  resort  of  slavers.      The  boats  of  H.M.S.  kofa 

Dairy mple  Island,  Horsburgh  Island,  Maroantaly  or  Flinders  Island,  Rontonina 
or  Woody  Island,  Hewett  Island,  Nosy-Ma  vony  or  Smyth's  Island,  all  between 
18°  18'  6"  and  18°  33'  35"  lat. 

1  San  Joao  da  Nova  is  a  dangerous  islet,  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  in 
17°  3'  30"  lat.,  42°  47'  27"  long.,  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  great  Pracel 
Bank,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  low,  flat,  and  sand}7,  and  cannot  be 
seen  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles,  so  it  should  be  carefully  avoided  at  night. 
(See  Findlay,  p.  464.) 
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"  Flying  Fish  "  found  two  to  four  fathoms  for  five  or  six  miles 
up  the  river  (1876).  The  northern  mouth  of  the  river  Sam- 
bao,  16°  35'  30"  lat.,  44°  30'  long.,  is  of  difficult  access  with- 
out a  pilot,  who  steers  towards  Antevamena,  a  hill  not  far  from 
the  low  coast.  An  outcrop  of  asphaltum  is  said  to  occur  at 
some  distance  inland.  The  inland  mountains,  which  are 
generally  conspicuous  from  other  parts  of  this  coast,  are  here 
hidden  by  the  first  ranges. 

About  twenty-five  miles  inland,  and  south  of  Cape  St. 
.Andrew,  is  a  conspicuous  mountain  visible  in  the  offing  from 
Porpoise  Eeef  round  to  Baly  Bay.  When  north  of  Cape  St. 
Andrew  it  appears  as  an  isolated  summit ;  but  south  of  the 
cape  a  lower  range  of  hills  appears  to  connect  it  with  a 
smaller  and  more  peaked  mountain  to  the  southward.  This 
mountain  can  generally  be  seen  long  before  the  low  coast  line 
of  this  part  of  Madagascar  is  visible.  The  coast  south  of  Cape 
St.  Andrew  is  low  and  intersected  by  numerous  small  rivers 
only  accessible  to  boats  at  high-water.  There  is  good  holding 
ground  along  the  coast. 


Cape  St. 
Andrew 
(1325  m. 


Baly  Bay 
(1375  m.) 


5.  North-  West  Coast — Cape  St.  Andrew  to  Cape  Amber.  Chart  75  8. 

Cape  St.  Andrew,  Yilanandro,  in  16°  12'  25"  lat., 
44°  27'  44"  long.,  although  low  land  is  a  prominent  point, 
from  its  being  covered  with  trees,  which  can  be  seen  twenty- 
five  miles  off  in  clear  weather.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive bank,  reaching  north  and  north-north-west  for  forty  miles 
and  north-west  for  fifty  miles,  while  to  the  east  it  unites  with 
soundings  off  Baly  Bay.  The  coast  eastward  of  Cape  St. 
Andrew  is  low,  well  irrigated,  and  wooded,  trees  growing  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  about  midway  between  it  and  Baly  Bay 
is  an  isolated  mountain  forming  an  excellent  landmark,  towards 
which  there  is  a  deep  indentation  into  which  two  rivers  run, 
the  Manombo  and  the  Behara.  From  the  latter  there  extends 
easterly  a  line  of  reddish  coloured  downs.      (Chart  698.) 

The  western  point  of  Baly  Bay,  Cape  Bararata,  is  in 
15°  56'  18"  lat.,  45°  17'  long.,  fifty  miles  east  of  Cape  St. 
Andrew.  The  Bay  is  three  miles  wide  at  entrance  and  seven 
miles  deep,  its  head  nearly  filled  with  shoals.  The  east  hollow 
of  the  bay  forms  a  circular  basin  with  a  channel  of  from  two 
to  seven  fathoms  running  into  it.  North  and  north-west  winds 
send  a  swell  but  rarely  into  the  bay.     On  the  west  side  of  the  bay 
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is  Mahagolo,  the  principal  trading  town  for  cattle,  ebony,  rose- 
wood, etc.  This  place  wTas  shelled  by  the  "Cordeliere"  in  1859, 
when  the  Jesuit  mission  was  abandoned.  High  water  is  at  4h. 
30m.,  rise  15  feet.     The  east  point  of  the  bay  is  Point  Sada. 

Fourteen  miles  east  of  Point  Sada  is  Marambitra  Bay,  the  Marambi- 
west  point  being  in   15°  57'  6"  lat.,  45°  34'  42"  long.,  where  gj^0 
the    dhow  "  Toale "    was   plundered  in    1881.      The   village, 
inhabited  by  freed  slaves  from  N6sy-Be,  is  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  flowing  into  the  bay.      (Chart  699.) 

The  east  point,  four  miles  across  the  bay,  is  Tanjona  Tanjona 
15°  45'  42"  lat.,  45°  41'  22"  long.,  the  native  name  for  a  (139G  m>) 
cape.  It  is  a  rocky  headland,  its  red  cliffs  marked  with  white 
bands,  projecting  beyond  the  coast,  and  has  its  base  fringed 
with  rocks.  It  is  flat  and  wooded  on  its  summit,  which  slopes 
gradually  to  the  coast  and  low  land  surrounding  it.  North- 
east of  the  cape  is  Nosy-Makamby,  lofty  and  bare  of  vegetation; 
this  islet  presents  every  way  a  huge  precipice  with  ruins  of  an 
Arab  fort  on  its  summit. 

The  west  point   of  B6ina   Bay  is   eighteen  miles   east  of  Boina  Bay 
Tanjona,  in  15°  46'  25"  lat.,  46°  long.      This  appears  to  have  <1414m-) 
been   the    port    known  as   river   Makomba    to    Owen,   where 
a  vessel  may  lie  landlocked  in  five  fathoms.      (Chart  700.) 

The  point  at  the  west  of  the  entrance  to  Bembatoka  Bay  Bembatoka 
is  fifteen  miles  east  from  the  west  point  of  Boina  Bav.      This  ?Ta^  an<? 

r  J  Mojanga 

bay  is  three  and  a  half  miles  across  the  entrance  to  Anorombato,  (1430  m.) 
within  which  is  Mojanga  spit  in  15°  42'  54"  lat.,  and  46°  20' 
long.  (46°  18'  34",  Grandidier).  Inside  the  bay  extends 
seventeen  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Betsiboka,  and  measures  nearly  eight  miles  across.  About  six 
miles  in  the  shores  approach  opposite  a  projection,  Piripiriny 
Point,  on  which  are  the  village  of  Nosimbaiiana  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  town  of  Bembatoka.  The  western  side  of  the  bay  is 
low  near  the  sea,  with  hills  rising  inland,  and  skirted  by  reefs 
for  one  and  a  half  mile.  The  eastern  side,  between  the  two 
points,  forms  a  hollow  but  shallow  bay.  In  the  centre  is 
a  deep  and  clear  channel,  trending  about  south -south -west 
(true),  by  which  the  anchorage  south  of  the  town  is  reached 
where  a  ship  lies  safe  in  from  four  to  eight  fathoms.    (Chart  701.) 

Mojanga  town  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  a  spit  and  is  Mojanga 
divided  as  usual  on  this  coast  in  two  portions.      The  upper  is  town* 
on  a  ridge  surmounted  by  the  palisaded  fort  and  the  residence 
of  the  Hova  governor.      The  lower  town  joined  to  the  former 
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by  a  straight  road  extends  half  a  mile  along  the  shore,  with 
many  houses  of  Indian  construction  of  stone,  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  cement,  inhabited  by  Banians,  British  Indians,  and  Arab 
merchants.  There  are  two  mosques,  one  Arab  and  the  other 
Indian.  The  Sakalava  huts  are  of  slight  build  and  frequently 
burnt.  Their  number  has  been  estimated  at  1600,  and  the 
population,  including  the  Hova  garrison,  may  probably  number 
12,000.  Formerly  Mojanga  was  an  important  place,  contain- 
ing a  large  population  of  Arabs  and  others  principally  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade.  Later  the  British  Steam  Navigation 
Company  made  Mojanga  a  port  of  call,  but  this  communication 
has  been  broken  off.  At  present  the  steamers  of  the  Messa- 
geries  Maritimes  maintain  regular  communication  between 
Mayotta  and  Mojanga.  It  is  high  water  full  and  change  at 
4h.  30m;  springs  rise  16  feet.  The  tidal  streams  run 
strongly. 

The  head  of  Bembatoka  Bay  expands  into  a  wide  basin 
into  which  the  river  Betsiboka  flows.  The  tidal  portion  of 
this  river  extends  fifty  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Bay.  In 
June  1876  the  boats  of  H.M.SS.  "Thetis"  and  "Flying  Fish" 
ascended  the  Betsiboka  for  100  miles.  When  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  tide  a  steady  current  of  about  two  knots  per 
hour  was  found  running  down.  For  thirty  miles  above  the 
entrance  the  channel  was  found  clear,  with  depth  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  fathoms,  but  beyond  were  intricate  shoals. 

Leaving  Point  Anorombato  and  proceeding  north  by  east, 
the  following  points  are  passed  in  succession :  viz.,  at  six  miles 
Pajony  and  Ampasimarina  Point;  at  twelve  miles,  Komanga 
Point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mahamavana  and  Andranolava 
rivers ;  sixteen  miles,  Point  Tsimanenoakoho ;  and  at  twenty- 
two  miles,  Point  Marosakoa. 

About  fifty-two  miles  north  by  east,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  east  from  Point  Anorombato,  is  Ambararata  Point,  the 
western  extremity  of  Mahajamba  Bay,  a  large  inlet  of  some- 
what similar  formation  to  Bembatoka  Bay.  Ambararata  Point 
is  in  15°  11'  42"  lat.,  46°  57'  39"  long.  The  entrance  across 
to  Point  Antsangabe  is  four  and  a  quarter  miles  wide,  narrow- 
ing to  two  miles  at  nine  miles  within  the  channel  running  to 
south-south-east,  with  deep  water  throughout.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  deep  chasm  of  deep  water  in  the  narrows. 
Within  the  inner  entrance  the  bay  expands  into  a  capacious 
There  is  good  landlocked  anchorage  under 
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Point  Tsintsamantsina,  the  west  inner  point.  Several  rivers 
fall  into  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
is  the  Sofia.  Manakara  village  is  on  the  east  point,  near  the 
entrance,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  pyramidal  rock,  in  whose 
rear  rises  a  table  hill.  On  the  summit  of  N6sy-Manja,  a  small 
islet  on  the  east  side  of  the  inner  entrance,  are  some  ruins. 
High  water  full  and  change,  4h.  30m.;  rise,  16  feet.  This 
bay  is  the  "  Old  Masselage  "  of  writers  in  the  seventeenth 
century.      (Chart  702.) 

Port  Miramba  lies  twenty-five  miles  north-east  from  Port  Mir 
Mahajamba  Bay,  and  is  open  to  the  west.  The  south  point  in 
14°  54'  2"  lat.,  47°  17'  29"  long.,  with  four  miles  across  the 
entrance.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  inner  bay,  fit  for  vessels 
of  light  draught,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  upper 
part  of  Narendry  Bay.      (Chart  704.) 

From  Point  Marolahy,  the  north  point  of  Miramba  Bay,  Narendry 
fifteen  miles  north  by  east  is  Moramony  Point,  14°  40'  18"  lat.,  ^ay 
47°    24'    44"  long.,  the    west  extremity   of  the    entrance    to 
Narendry    inlet,   which  extends   inland   thirty  miles    to   the 
S.W.-JS.,    and    from    five    to    six    miles    broad    at    its    head, 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  at  its  northern  part.     The  east  Satramaha- 
point  of  Narendry  Bay  is  Satramahavelona,  thirteen  miles  across  pel.ona 
the  entrance.      Eight  in  the  entrance,  eight  miles  north-east  of  (1548  m.) 
Maramony  Point,  is  Nosy-Lava,  an  islet  with  a  deep  channel 
between  them,  and  a  more  shallow  entrance  to  the  eastward 
with  some  shallow  flats  near  the  islets  of  N6sy-Fa6hina  and 
Nosy- Soy  and  N6sy-Lango,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Loza 
river.      The  general   depths   in   the   bay  are   from   eleven   to 
fifteen  fathoms  in  mid  channel,  and  along  the  western  shore 
which   is   boldest   under   points    Komajara    and    Vatonomby. 
There  are  four,  five,  and  six  fathoms  at  the  anchorage  opposite 
the  inlet  of  the  Atsinjo  river,  where  Narendry  village,  Bemololo 
and  Malakely  are  situated.      The  L6za  river  enters  the  bay  on  River  L6za. 
the  eastern  side ;  its  embouchure  is  a  narrow,  very  deep  arm  of 
the  sea.     It  has  two  fathoms  on  the  bar,  but  very  deep  water 
fifty  fathoms  within.      High  water  at  4h.  30m.  ;  rise,  15  feet. 

North  of  Satramahavelona  Point,  two  miles,  is  Point  Kira- 
kanga,  three  miles  farther  Point  Antsasaka,  and  one  mile  again 
to  the  north  Point  Ampasimena,  beyond  which  is  Andranobe 
Bay,  extending  seven  miles  to  Analasarotra  Point,  within  which 
is  Andaveno  river.  Farther  north  four  miles  is  Madiroman- 
domboka    or  Analalava    point,   the    south-west    extremity  of 
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Eamanetaka  Bay,  14°  15'  lat.,  47°  46'  14"  long.  Outside  the 
broad  bay  lie  the  two  southernmost  of  the  Eadama  Islands, 
Nosy-Valiha,  Nosy-Faly,  high  bare  rocks  visible  a  long  way  off. 
Within  are  several  shoals  interspersed  over  the  wide  area  of 
the  bay.  The  southern  light  of  Eamanetaka  Bay  is  divided 
by  a  projection  in  two  portions,  Kainbamby  Bay  to  the  west, 
and  Ampombiabo  to  the  east.      (Chart  705.) 

Point  Berangoma  (Inverarity  Point)  is  twelve  miles  north 
by  east,  across  the  entrance  of  Eamanetaka  Bay,  and  forms  the 
extremity  of  a  long,  crooked,  bold,  but  narrow,  tongue  of  land 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  Eadama  Bay,  14°  6'  15"  lat., 
47°  53'  4"  long.  Nearly  due  north,  eight  miles,  across  the  en- 
trance is  Point  Lavalohalika,  13°  59'  45"  lat.,  47°  55'  29"  long., 
otherwise  Point  Blair.  Both  these  points  have  extensive  reefs 
projecting  out  from  them,  with  several  shoals  and  reefs  fronting 
the  entrance,  of  the  deep  inlet,  which  has  from  seven  to  fifteen 
fathoms  in  the  mid  channel,  which  varies  from  four  to  three 
miles  wide,  extending  first  to  the  south-east  by  east  about 
nine  miles,  and  then  to  the  southward  ten  miles  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Andranomalaza  and  the  Manongarivo  rivers. 
North  of  Andranomalaza  Angorony  Hill  is  noticeable  ;  and  the 
elbow  of  the  inlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Berondra  river  is  marked 
by  the  Ambohibengy  Hill.  Off  the  entrance  of  Eadama  inlet 
is  Berofia  Island  or  Nosy-Ovy,  the  largest  of  the  volcanic 
group  before  mentioned,  and  ten  miles  long.      (Chart  705.) 

North  of  Lavalohalika  Point  is  another  tunnel-shaped 
indentation,  Eafaralahy  Bay,  reaching  six  miles  east  to  its 
head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bezavona  stream  which  skirts  the 
northern  flanks  of  Mounts  Antsanany  and  Bezavona.  The  broad 
entrance  of  Eafaralahy  Bay  measures  eight  miles  across  to 
Point  Sangajira,  within  which  are  the  villages  of  Andranto  or 
Tanandava  and  Anorontsanga,  with  the  Hova  fort  of  Sada, 
which  was  shelled  and  burned  by  the  French  in  1883. 
Within  this  bay  are  depths  of  from  nine  to  four  and  a  half 
fathoms  near  the  upper  part.  Boats  of  light  draught  enter  a 
channel,  and  can  effect  a  landing  at  all  tides  westward  of  the 
custom-house.  Outside  Eafala  Bay  is  the  islet  of  Karakajoro, 
the  northernmost  of  the  Eadama  Islands,  four  in  number, 
between  latitudes  13°  54'  and  14°  12'.  They  are  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  Sakalava  population  from  Nosy-Be,  who  rebelled 
in  1849.  They  have  some  establishments  on  the  mainland 
for  rice  cultivation  and  cutting  sandal-wood  from  the  neigh- 
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bouring  forests.      This  is  sold  at  Zanzibar  under  the  name  of 
"  livouna." x 

North  ten  miles  from  Point  Sangajira  is  Marololo  Point  Marololo 
west  of  some  high  ground  formed  by  the  mountain  Ambohim-  ^3  m j 
irahavavy,   2300   feet  elevation ;  beyond  which  is  the  small 
estuary  Baramahamay,  under  the  spurs  of  the  Andranomiserana 
mountain  ;  off  the  coast  are  some  small  islets,  and  near  here 
the  French  man-of-war  the  "  Colibri "  was  lost  in  a  tornado  in 
1852.     Due  north  again  ten  miles  is  Antangany  ;  to  the  west 
of  which   five  miles    is   Ndsy-Iranja,   on  a  reef  near   which 
H.M.S.  "Vestal"    recently  struck  (1877).      Antangany  forms 
the  west  point  of  Kakambana  Bay,  13°  34'  30"  lat.,  47°  53' 
long.,  two  and  a  half  miles  across.     To  the  north  of  the  bay 
are  several  islets,  Kib6ab6aka,  Antsoha,  Kivonjy,  and  Ankozo- 
beravina,  all  off  the  extreme  point  of  Angodroga,  six  miles  Angodroga 
north-east  of  Antangany  Point.  ^        m#' 

Close  to  the  east  of  Angaboka  Point  13°  29'  18"  lat.,  47°  Ambava- 
57'  14"  long.,  is  the  entrance  to  the  perfectly  landlocked  harbour,  n  g^m7 
Ambavatoby  Bay,  entered  from  the  north  through  a  narrow 
opening  of  half  a  mile  in  the  bold  coast,  having  a  depth  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms  in  the  channel  between  the  reefs.  It 
then  opens  into  a  fine  basin,  five  miles  wide,  broken  into 
several  inlets  on  the  south,  the  north  projection  of  which  is 
Andasibe  Point;  the  east  point  opposite  being  Marovitsika. 
There  are  two  villages  inside  the  bay  to  the  south,  Ambodim- 
adiro  and  Amboahangibe.  This  is  a  magnificent  harbour, 
where  refitting  can  be  carried  on  in  perfect  shelter.  M.  d'Arvoy, 
Lambert's  agent,  who  was  working  some  coal  deposits,  lost  his 
life  when  his  establishment  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Eana- 
valona  I.  in  1856  (see  chapter  i.  p.  8).  High  water  full 
and  change  at  4h.  15m.,  tide  rises  12  feet.  It  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Pickersgill  in  June  1881,  when  he  marked  the  names  of 
the  islets  Ampanorolaibe  and  Ampanorolaikely  north-east  of 
the  promontory  of  Marolay,  which  is  north  of  the  estuary  of 
Androfiabe  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.      (Chart  707.) 

Three   miles    east  from   Marovitsika,  past   Ampohana,   is  Ampama- 
Ankelibato  Point,  Ampamakiana  Bay  and  Madiro  inlet,  small  ]i626mT 
indentations  of  no  importance.      The  west  extremity  of  Am- 
pasindava  Bay  is  Point  Ankelibato  in  13°  30'  35"  lat.,  48°  3' 
long.,  just   south  of  which  are  the  Kisimany  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  an  inlet,  on  a  stream  running  into  which  estuary  is 

1  See  Findlay,  p.  433. 
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Bemanevika  village.  Ampasindava  Bay  is  an  extensive  inlet 
fifteen  miles  wide  east  and  west  at  the  entrance,  and  reaching 
as  much  to  the  south  to  Ambodimadiro,  a  Hova  fort  on  the 
banks  of  the  Joja  river  in  13°  47'  50"  lat.,  48°  14'  14"  long. 
There  is  anchorage  throughout  the  bay  with  good  holding 
ground ;  the  wind  blowing,  April  to  November,  from  north- 
west, 10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  never  very  strong.  The  Mamoko 
islets  are  ten  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Kisimany,  with  good 
anchorage  within  them.  There  are  two  watering  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  islands,  where  also  a  vessel  can  be  hove  down. 
On  Nosy-Mamoko  are  some  ruins,  probably  Arab.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  is  the  Jangoa  river,  and  farther  north  the 
Sambirano,  on  which  is  the  village  Beharamanja,  where  the 
Hova  flagstaff  was  destroyed  by  Admiral  le  Timbre  in  1882, 
one  of  the  first  acts  which  occurred  during  the  late  hostilities. 
Farther  north  is  Point  Ankifina,  and  the  east  extremity  of  the 
bay  is  formed  by  Point  Ambatomitatao  under  the  Ambohidravy 
hills  in  13°  31'  40"  lat.,  48°  19'  29"  long.      (Chart  706.) 

Eleven  miles  north  of  Ampasindava  Bay  is  N6sy-Be,  four- 
teen miles  long  north  and  south,  and  nine  and  a  half  miles  wide, 
rising  to  a  height  of  1486  feet  (see  chapter  iii.  p.  288).  The 
space  between  the  south  coast  of  Nosy-Be  and  the  Malagasy 
coast  between  N6sy-K6mba  to  the  east,  and  Tanikely  to  the 
west,  may  be  considered  a  vast  roadstead,  which  with  Ampas- 
indava Bay  affords  shelter,  with  depth  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  fathoms,  and  constantly  smooth  water  to  whatever  number 
of  ships  can  possibly  need  harbour  room ;  whilst  the  small 
bay  of  Hellville  shelters  small  vessels  from  the  north.  On 
Tanikely,  a  conspicuous  rock  to  the  south-west,  there  is  a  light 
in  13°  28'  12"  lat.,  48°  13' 32"  long.;  and  on  Xosy-Vorona 
five  miles  north-east  is  also  a  light.  Nosy-Komba  or  Amberio- 
vato  is  a  round  island  rising  in  two  summits  under  1800  feet 
high.     Its  coast  is  covered  with  mangroves.    (French  Chart  988.) 

Ambatomitatao  is  the  extreme  north  point  of  the  Ankifina 
promontory  (on  the  west  side  of  which  is  Andamoty  Point, 
before  mentioned),  two  miles  south  of  the  south  point  of  Nosy- 
K6mba,  and  east  of  it  is  the  estuary  of  Andranobe,  east  of 
which  is  the  projection  of  Ambatorano  in  13°  30'  lat.,  48°  22' 
24"  long.,  within  Marobakilana  Bay,  which  extends  twelve 
miles  eastwards  past  Ankazohony  and  the  deeper  inlet  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mahamanina,  Ampondraba,  and 
Antetezambato,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  is  the  projecting 
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low  marshy  spit  on  which  Mount  Ambato  stands,  reaching 
north  to  Ambatomitsangana  Point.  Inland  lies  Ankalabenono 
range  of  mountain  peaks.      (French  Chart  989.) 

N6sy-Faly  is  a  small  and  low  island,  projecting  four  and  a  N6sy-Faiy 
half  miles  beyond  the  Ambato  promontory,  about  seven  miles  (1653m-) 
east  of  N6sy-Be.      It  is  well  inhabited,  and  the  small  creek 
which  insulates  it  serves  as  a  harbour  for  the  native  canoes 
and  dhows. 

East  of  N6sy-Faly  the  land  trends  south-east,  and  then  Ambaro 
takes  a  lono-  bend  to  the  north-east,  forming  a  wide  shallow  ^,aLQ     s 

°  °  (looo  m.) 

bay.  Ambaro  Bay,  into  which  many  inconsiderable  streams 
run,  such  as  the  Ambazoana  river,  which  flows  under  the 
Galoka  mount  from  the  south ;  the  Seranana  from  under  the 
lofty  volcanic  ranges  of  Mataola  and  Andranary,  the  Antsa- 
trana  and  the  Anjambabe,  north  of  which  is  the  village  and 
river  Ifasy  (noticed  in  Eoute  No.  16,  c).  The  mouth  of  the 
latter  river  is  about  twenty-two  miles  due  east  of  Nosy-Faly. 
At  five  miles  north  of  Ifasy  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Antc-a, 
four  miles  north  of  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  Mahavavy. 
North  again  at  six  miles  is  the  Mananjeba  river,  and  in  River  An- 
12°  48'  lat.  the  river  Ankara.  Jg^  m 

Seventeen  miles  off  this  coast  is  an  assemblage  of  twenty-  The  Minow 
seven  islets  and  perpendicular  rocks,  the  largest  of  which  is  Islands- 
Nusy-Mitsio,  of  peculiar  shape,  with  two  arms,  one  north-east, 
extending  eight  miles,  the  other  north-west,  four  and  a  half 
miles  long.  Two  or  three  of  these  islets  are  low  coral  forma- 
tions, the  remainder  of  lofty  basalt  rock.  North  point  of 
Nosy-Mitsio  is  in  12°  49'  30"  lat.,  48°  43'  53"  long.  (Owen), 
48°  37'  29"  long.  (Gr.)      (Chart  708.) 

From   Ankara   river  the   coast  trends   north  by  west  for 
fourteen  miles  to  Ampamonto  Point.      Inland  from  this  coast 
at  seventeen  miles  is  Ambohitra  Mountain  and  its  four  con- 
spicuous peaks  (see  chapter  iii.  p.  269).     At  Ampamonto  12° 
34'  35"  lat.,  48°  50'  14"  long.,  is  a  small  circular  basin  indent- 
ing the  base  of  the  promontory  of  Andrarona,  which  projects 
ten  miles   north-west,   terminating   in    the    Cape   Andramiza, 
otherwise  St.    Sebastian,  which  forms   the  west  extremity  in  cape  St. 
12°  27'  45"  lat,  48°  44'  44"  long.      Another  small  circular  bay  f$*f™ 
indents  the  promontory  south-east  of  the  cape.      A  point  jut-   Oront&ny 
ting  west  north  of  the  cape  headland  is  named  Point  5rontany.  ^0Jij*      . 
Several  small  islets  surround  the  cape  to  the  distance  of  five 
miles,  the  outermost  of  which  is  N6sv-Manaml  >;ito.    The  channels 
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within  these  islets  are  clear.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends 
for  some  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  off  this  coast  away  to  Cape 
Amber.  Bounding  the  cape  to  the  east  is  the  large  bay 
named  in  the  charts  William  Pitt  Bay,  in  which  are  several 
islets,  the  principal  being  Nosy-Hara.  At  the  southern  head 
of  William  Pitt  Bay  is  a  small  stream  with  a  waterfall  near 
Befotaka  in  12°  31'  lat.  Other  villages,  Tanifotsy  and  Fara- 
rano,  in  the  neighbourhood  are  mentioned  by  Bishop  Kestell- 
Cornish  and  Mr.  Batchelor. 

Twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  Ampamonty  isthmus  is 
another  neck  of  land,  only  three  and  a  half  miles  across,  which 
connects  the  peninsula  of  Bobaomby  with  the  mainland,  westward 
of  Welsh  Pool,  the  inner  reach  of  the  great  Diego-Suarez  inlet, 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  The  west 
coast  from  hence  stretches  north  for  nine  miles  to  an  inlet, 
Amponkarana  Bay,  the  Port  Chancellor  of  the  charts,  which  is 
only  separated  by  three  miles  of  land,  north  of  the  Windsor 
Castle  Hill,  to  English  Bay,  off  the  east  coast. 

From  Amponkarana  the  shore  trends  west  for  seven  miles, 
only  indented  by  Antsantsana  Bay,  forming  an  acute  point, 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  arrow-headed  peninsula  of 
Bobaomby,  which  is  prolonged  by  banks  and  several  islets, 
Moresby  and  Hay.  From  this  point  the  coast  retreats  north- 
east in  nearly  a  straight  line  for  sixteen  miles  to  Cape  Amber. 
But  this  straight  line  is  broken  at  intervals  by  three  deep 
indentations,  viz.  at  five  miles  by  Ambavanibe  or  Port  Liver- 
pool, the  entrance  of  which  is  in  12°  3'  S.  lat,  49°  10'  29" 
long.,  about  600  yards  broad,  of  varying  dimensions,  between 
the  reefs  opening  into  a  commodious  basin,  with  a  depth  of 
sixteen  to  twenty-two  fathoms  in  the  opening,  decreasing  to 
nine  and  seven  fathoms  to  the  east-south-east,  near  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  which  is  four  miles  deep.  Liverpool  Hill  is 
remarkable  from  being  broader  and  wooded. 

Two  and  three-quarter  miles  to  north-east  is  Ampana- 
sina  Bay  (otherwise  Port  Jenkinson),  much  smaller  than  the 
previous  harbour.  It  has  seven  to  ten  fathoms  at  entrance 
and  five  to  four  fathoms  at  its  head,  one  and  three-quarter 
mile  within. 

One  and  three  -  quarter  mile  still  farther  north,  and 
six  miles  south-west  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  Amber,  is 
Port  Eobinson,  a  completely  landlocked  basin,  one  and  three- 
quarter   mile   deep,   with   from   eight   to   ten   fathoms.     This 
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port  affords  valuable  shelter  to  steam  vessels  while  waiting  for 
favourable  weather  to  round  Cape  Amber.  The  entrance, 
narrowed  to  100  yards  by  a  coral  reef,  is  not  easily  recognised 
from  the  offing,  as  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  is  low  and  flat. 
Anchorage  in  ei<>ht  fathoms ;  mud  and  o-ood  holding  ground. 
The  liobinson  hills  are  of  rounded  basalt,  and  covered  with  grass. 
Captain  Wharton,  the  hydrographer,  states  that  Port  Robinson 
is  a  snug  harbour  and  has  advantages  over  Ports  Jenkinson 
and  Liverpool.  High  water  full  and  change  at  4h.  15m. 
Springs  rise  seven  feet, 

The  coast  has  thus  been  circumnavigated  over  a  course  of  Cape  Am- 
nearly  1800  miles,  from  Cape  Amber1  round  the  entire  island  /XeJ86  m  s 
to  the  original  starting-point. 


Native  means  of  Communication. 

"  The  canoes,"  writes  Mr.  Sibree,2  "  employed  on  the  rivers  Canoes  and 
and  lakes  of  Madagascar  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  boats' 
tree,  a  kind  called  Varbngy  {Ocotea  tricoplebia,  Baker,  etc. — 
Richardson's  Dictionary,  p.  740)  being  chiefly  employed.  The 
largest  are  about  forty  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
nearly  three  feet.  They  are  propelled  with  paddles  either  of 
a  spade  shape  or  in  that  of  a  spoon.  These  are  dug  into  the 
water,  the  paddler  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  head  of  the 
canoe.  With  three  or  four  paddles  and  on  smooth  water  these 
long  canoes  can  be  urged  through  the  water  with  great  speed ; 
but  as  they  have  no  keel  they  require  careful  ballasting.  Very 
small  canoes  are  used  in  the  narrow  channels  along  the  sides 
of  the  rice-fields,  to  convey  the  sheaves  to  the  threshing-floors 
on  the  neighbouring  high  grounds. 

"  Few  things  are  more  pleasant  than  a  canoe  voyage  on 
some  of  the  large  rivers  of  Madagascar,  always   providing  that 
you  have  a  good  canoe  and  a  sufficient  staff  of  paddlers.      The   Boat  songs. 
men  often  beguile  the  time  by  singing  their  musical  and   often 
amusing  canoe  chants,  in  which  one  of  them  keeps  up  a  recita- 

1  In  rounding  Cape  Amber  Admiral  de  Horsey  states  :  "We  passed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  and  three-quarter  mile.  .  .  .  Cape  Amber  is  the  northernmost  of 
a  succession  of  cliffs  about  100  feet  high,  and  the  hills  immediately  about  the.  cape 
did  not  appear  to  exceed  400  or  500  feet  in  height.  The  heights,  however,  called 
Windsor  and  Dover  Castle,  on  the  west  coast,  must  be  much  more  considerable. 
Amb-r  Mountain  was  hid  by  clouds,  but  from  the  appearance  of  its  base  I  should 
judge  it  to  he  of  great  height.  The  cape  appeared  to  be  safe  of  approach  within 
half  a  mile."  2  The  Great  African  Island,  p.  177. 
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tive,  usually  an  improvised  strain,  often  bringing  in  circum- 
stances recently  happening,  and  very  frequently  introducing 
delicate  flattery  of  the  European  employing  them — how  gener- 
ous and  rich  he  is,  etc.,  and  inquiring  if  there  is  not  beef,  and 
rice,  and  other  food  at  the  next  stopping  place.  To  this  all 
the  rest  chime  in  with  a  chorus  at  regular  intervals,  a  favourite 
one  being,  '  H6  !  m\sy  va  ? '  ('  Oh  !  is  there  any  ?')  In  another 
one  the  chorus  speaks  of  Tamatave  as  a  great  place  for  spending 
money,  while  the  recitative  brings  in  all  the  different  villages 
on  the  journey  from  Tamatave  to  the  capital,  and  ends  with 
the  north  entrance  to  the  palace  at  Antananarivo.  In  Septem- 
ber 1877  I  took  a  four  days'  voyage  down  the  river  Betsiboka, 
encamping  on  the  river  bank  at  night ;  and  the  heat  and  some 
insect  plagues  were  the  only  drawbacks  to  a  very  delightful 
excursion,  during  which  we  glided  over  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  stream  with  the  strong  current,  and  the  glorious  vegetation 
— pandanus  and  palm  and  bamboo — swept  past  us  like  a  con- 
tinuous panorama,  all  glowing  in  the  intense  light  and  heat  of 
the  tropical  sunshine. 

Zalntra.  "  A  very  primitive  contrivance,  called  a  zahitra,  is  employed 

upon  many  of  the  rivers  on  the  south-east  coast.  This  consists 
of  a  number  of  bamboos  lashed  together  at  one  end  and  spread- 
ing out  in  a  fan  form  at  the  other.  But  when  the  sovereign 
has  occasion  to  cross  a  wide  river  a  kind  of  raft  of  zbzbro 
(Cyperus  wqualis,  rahl.)  or  papyrus  is  constructed,  this  being 
the  ancient  orthodox  form  for  royalty.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  was  applied  to  similar  uses  by 
the  Egyptians.  Papyrus  boats  are  frequently  noticed  by 
ancient  writers.  Plutarch  describes  Isis  going  in  search  of  the 
body  of  Osiris,  '  through  the  fenny  country  in  a  barque  made 
of  the  papyrus.' *      See  also  Isaiah  xviii.  2. 

"  On  the  south-east  coast  of  Madagascar  I  was  much 
interested  to  find  that  in  the  lagoons  and  river  mouths,  as  well 
as  for  going  out  to  sea  in  the  foreign  vessels,  a  most  ingeniously 
constructed  boat  is  employed  instead  of  the  ordinary  canoes. 

Savy.  These  boats  are  called  sary,  and  are  built  of  planks  carefully 

fitted  together  and  with  the  ends  rising  rather  high,  like  that 
of  a  whale-boat.      They  are  about  thirty   feet  long  by  eight 

Flanks  tied  feet  beam,  and   easily  carry  fifty  people.      But   the   strangest 

fibre Pa  m    circumstance   is   that  no  nail  or  iron  of  any  kind  is  employed 

1  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  new  edition,  by  Samuel 
Birch,  LL.D.     London,  1878... 
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in  its  construction ;  the  planks  are  all  tied  together  with 
twisted  cord  of  anXvona  palm  fibre,  a  very  tough  and  durable 
material,  the  holes  being  plugged  with  pins  of  hard  wood. 
There  is  no  framework  to  which  the  planking  is  fixed,  but  the 
seats  act  as  stiffeners  of  the  fabric,  passing  right  through  the 
sides.  Strips  of  bamboo  are  used  to  caulk  the  seams,  and  loops 
of  the  same  material  also  form  rowlocks  for  the  large  oars  or 
sweeps  of  European  shape. 

"  On  the  north-west  coast  again,  the  outrigger,  a  nautical  Outrigger 
feature  never  seen   in  Hova  canoes,  is  largely  used  for  the  canoes- 
canoes  of  the  Sakalava  and  Antankarana ;  in  fact  they  could 
not  otherwise  live  in  the  rough  waters  of  the  broad  bays   and 
inlets  of  that  coast.      Some  of  these  craft  are  quite  different  in 
construction  from  any  Hova  canoe,  being  made  of  very  thin 
planking,  and  have  a  curiously-curved  piece  rising  from  the 
head  and  stern.      It  seems  possible  that  some  of  these  canoes 
have  been  introduced  by  the  banyan  traders  from  India;  for, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  some   of  them  much  resemble  the  boat 
in  use  at  Madras  and   other  Indian  ports.      Others,  however, 
are  probably  coeval  with  these  northern  Malagasy  tribes  them- 
selves.     One  kind  of  canoe  much  used  among  the  islands  and 
bays  of  the  northernmost  part  of  Madagascar  is  called  Itikam-  Lakampi- 
piara,  the  fedra  being  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre,  intended  ara" 
for  people  to  sit  upon,  or  to  place  any  luggage. 

"  One  of  these  is  described  by  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish  as 
being  'twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  in  breadth  only  twenty-five 
inches.  It  was  formed  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  and  a  plank 
on  either  side  was  added  to  give  the  necessary  depth.  There 
was  an  ingenious  outrigger,  projecting  some  five  feet  on  either 
side,  and  on  the  lee  side  bounded  by  a  piece  of  timber  shaped 
like  the  bottom  of  a  canoe,  which  took  the  water  when  she 
heeled  over,  rendering  her  perfectly  safe  without  materially 
checking  her  course.  In  so  frail  a  structure  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  step  a  mast ;  they  therefore  work  the  sail  by  means 
of  two  sprits,  which  are  stepped  into  holes  which  run  along 
the  keel  line.  If  going  before  the  wind  the  sprits  occupy  the 
holes  which  are  nearest  together ;  if  close-hauled  those  which 
are  farthest  apart.'  With  a  good  breeze  these  canoes  will  go 
at  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  Malagasy  along  this  Skilful 
coast  are  bold  sailors,  for  these  canoes  put  out  in  the  open  sea  navl°'ators- 
with  the  wind  blowing  very  fresh  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
people  of  the  north-west  have  always  been  skilful  navigators. 
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From  the  long-continued  and  systematic  piratical  excursions 
they  used  to  make,  they  must  have  been  able  to  construct 
canoes  of  considerable  size  and  with  seaworthy  properties ; 
and  in  keeping  up  such  a  custom  they  seem  to  have  perpetu- 
ated the  same  predatory  habits  as  those  which  are  still  common 
to  the  Malays  of  Borneo  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago." 
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NOTES   ON   TAMATAVE. 
By  Admiral  de  Horsey,  E..N.1 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  whereby  to  make  the  land  when 
approaching  Tamatave  from  the  eastward.  It  can,  however,  generally  be 
made  out  by  the  masts  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  roads,  of  which  there 
are  usually  two  or  three  shipping  cattle  during  the  good  season. 

Plum  Island  is  situated  live  and  a  half  miles  north-north-east  of  Tama- 
tave, and  two  miles  from  shore.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  dia- 
meter and  covered  with  trees. 

About  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Tamatave  there  are  two  paps, 
close  together,  the  outer  one  being  a  little  the  higher.  These  paps  bear 
north  7°  east  magnetic  when  on  with  Plum  Island.  There  are  also  two 
paps  farther  to  the  northward,  "  Les  Mamelles  de  Natte,"  near  Foule 
Point. 

There  is  a  white  sandy  beach  all  along  the  shore,  which,  however, 
shows  best  south  of  Tamatave. 

The  anchorage  is  protected  by  a  reef  projecting  half  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  and  eastward,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Point 
Hastie,  and  also  by  a  detached  reef  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  one  just 
mentioned,  leaving  a  clear  channel  of  about  one -third  of  a  mile,  with 
from  nine  to  fourteen  fathoms  water  in  it.  There  is  deep  water  anchor- 
age outside  these  reefs,  in  case  of  being  becalmed,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky, 
and  the  ground  swell  frequently  heavy.  The  two  above-mentioned  reefs 
show  well  at  all  times  of  tide,  in  many  places  less.  They  may  be  safely 
approached  within  a  cable,  except  at  the  northern  or  inner  point  of  the 
south  reef,  off  which  are  one  or  two  white-looking  patches  of  three  and  a 
half  fathoms,  with  shoaler  water,  two  and  three-quarter  fathoms,  outside 
them.  This  point  should  have  a  berth  of  one  and  a  half  cables.  The 
anchorage  is  in  from  eleven  to  three  fathoms,  shoaling  quickly  as  you 
approach  the  shore.  In  all  ordinary  weather  it  is  safe  and  smooth,  but 
in  a  hurricane  or  common  gale  it  would  be  insecure,  as  the  holding  ground 
is  not  good  and  a  heavy  swell  would  roll  in. 

The  sea  breeze  generally  sets  in  about  ten  a.m.,  lasting  till  eight  p.m., 
blowing  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  eastward  (see  chapter  on  Climate). 
The  land  wind  sometimes  fails  you  midchannel  in  going  out,  and  requires 
caution. 

The  rainy  season  is  said  to  commence  about  the  end  of  November,  and 
to  last  until  April. 

1  Extracts  from  Nautical  Remark  Book,  MS.  of  Captain  A.  de  Horsey, 
H.M.S.  "Brisk,"  in  1861. 
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To  the  northward  of  the  anchorage  Point  Tanisa  runs  off  shoal,  beyond 
which  spit  there  is  a  good  passage  between  it  and  the  north  reef.  From 
this,  northward  to  Plum  Island,  inside  the  reef  appears  to  be  all  clear, 
with  soundings  probably  not  exceeding  seventeen  fathoms. 

There  is  a  well  on  Plum  Island,  close  to  the  beach,  the  water  of  which 
was  stagnant,  but  not  at  all  brackish.  Captain  de  Horsey  thought  it 
only  required  cleaning  out  to  be  fit  for  use. 

There  is  a  cut  through  the  reef  by  which  a  laden  boat  might  pass  at 
all  times  of  tide. 

The  south-west  side  of  Plum  Island  should  be  approached  with  caution, 
as  it  is  rocky  for  a  cable  or  more  beyond  the  reef.  A  ship  may  anchor 
abreast  of  the  cut  in  the  reef,  with  the  north  point  of  the  island  east- 
south-east,  and  south  point  south-southeast,  in  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms, 
with  soundings  inshore  of  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven,  regular  but  shoaling 
quickly. 

Owen's  plan  of  Tamatave  gives  high  water  full  and  change  at  4h.  18m., 
and  rise  eight  feet.  Captain  de  Horsey  observed  during  the  ten  days  he 
was  at  Tamatave  that  the  rise  did  not  exceed  four  feet  at  springs  and  two 
at  neaps. 

Of  course  the  coast  about  Tamatave  should  be  approached  with  caution 
at  night  on  account  of  the  outlying  reefs. 

The  town  is  large,  probably  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
pretty  well  supplied  with  wells,  but  the  water  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
and  not  convenient  for  -watering  ship.  The  landing-place  is  quite  smooth 
inside  the  south  reef.  Boats  may,  however,  land  all  round  the  bay,  as 
there  is  but  little  surf.  The  fort  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  north-west 
of  the  landing-place  spit,  and  has  a  small  work  in  front  of  it  close  to  the 
beach  ;  but  both  the  fort  and  its  outwork  are  concealed  by  trees.  There 
are  barracks  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort.  Until  within  the  month  of 
October  1861,  no  Europeans  were  suffered  to  approach  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  fort,  but  after  the  death  of  Ranavalona  I.  all  restrictions 
have  been  removed. 

The  road  to  Antananarivo  from  Tamatave  follows  the  coast  south- 
wards to  Andevoranty,  sixty  miles. 
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I. — List  op  Authors  who  have  contributed  towards  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  information  regarding  the  topography  of 
Madagascar. 

(An  asterisk  (*)  denotes  that  maps,  plans,  sketches,   memoirs,  etc.,  have  been  made 
by  the  Explorers  so  indicated. ) 

Names  of  Travellers  and  Naval  Officers  who  have  described  or  delineated  the  Coast. 


Names  of  Localities. 
Cape  Amber  (Bobaomby) 

Diego  Suarez  Bay  (Antomboka) 


Ambavarano  Bay 
Tort  Lonky     . 


Port  Leven  (Mandrevo) 
Andravina  Bay 
Vohimaro 


Sambirano 

Sambava 

Antalaha 

Ngontsy 

Antongil  Bay 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrographers. 
*Captain    Owen,    R.N.    (1824),     Hilde- 

brandt  (1880). 
*Captain     Owen,     R.N.     (1824),     MM. 

Gamier   and    *Bigeault    (1833),    *M. 

Cloue  (1840),  *M.   Boivin  (1852),  *M. 

Wilmarm  (1870). 
*MM.     Corde    and    D'Egmont     (1773), 

*Captain     Guillain    and    M.    Grasset 

(1848). 
*MM.  Corde  and  D'Egmont  (1773),  Mr. 

Burch  (1815),  Captain  Le  Sage  (1815), 

M.  Schneider  (1815). 
*Captain  Owen  (1824),  *M.  Cloue  (1840) 

*M.  Bolle  (1849). 
*MM.     Corde    and     D'Egmont    (1773), 

*Captain  Owen  (1824). 
*MM.  Keroest  and  Pichard  (1767),  *MM. 

Corde    and    D'Egmont    (1773),    *M. 

Dupont  (1829),  *M.  Cloue  (1840),  *M. 

Wilmann  (1870),   *M.    A.   Grandidier 

(1883). 
*M.  Wilmann  (1870),  *M.  A.  Grandidier 

(1871). 
*M.     Benyowski    (1776),     *M.     Guinet 

(1863),  M.  Grandidier  (1883). 
*M.    Lacour   (1766),    *MM.    Corde   and 

D'Egmont     (1773),     *M.     Benyowski 

(1776),    *M.    Wilmann    (1870),    *M. 

Grandidier  (1883). 
*M.     Lacour    (1766),     *M.     Benyowski 

(1774),     *M.     Larcher    (1786),    *Mr. 

Hurd  (1811),   *Captain  Owen  (1824), 

*M.  Wilmann  (1870). 
MM.  Pronis  and  Foucquembourg  (1642), 

*M.  de  Flacourt  (1648),  M.   Mahe  de 

la  Bourdonnaye  (1746),  *M.   Legentil 

(1765),  *M.  D'Apres  de  Mannevillette 

(1766),  M.   Rochon  (1768),  *M.  Ben- 
yowski   (1774),     *MM.    Mayeur    and 

Dumaine  (1774),   MM.   Belcombe  and 
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Names  of  Localities. 


He  Marosse  (Port  Memoria) 
Tanjo     .... 
Mananara 


Cape  Bellone 

Tintingue  (Tahotainga(?)  or  Teniteny  (?) ) 


lie  Ste.  Marie 


Manantsatrana 
River  Maningory 
Fenoarivo 
Foule  Point 


lie  aux  Prunes 


Tamatave 


Yvoundrou  (Ivondrona) 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrographers. 
Chevreau  (1776),  De  Merguy  (1823), 
Commander  Moorsom  (1823),  *Captain 
Owen  (1824),  *M.   Cloue  (1840),  *M. 
Boivin  (1852),  *M.  Coignet  (1862),  Mr. 
Crossley  (1869),  *M.  Lantz  (1871). 
*Cloue  (1840). 
*Dapres  (1766). 
La  Bigorne  and   *Rochon  (1768),  *Alf. 

Grandidier  and  *Lantz  (1865). 
*Dapres  (1776),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1865). 
S.   Roux  and  Baron  de  Mackau  (1818), 
Frappaz  (1819),   Captain  Owen,  R.N. 
(1824),  Gourbeyre,  Lafosse  and  Gailly 
(1829),    *Alf.   Grandidier  and   *Lantz 
(1865). 
Pronis  and  Foucquembourg  (1642),  *Fla- 
court    (1648),     Carpeau    du     Saussay 
(1664),     Commander    North     (1721), 
Grosse    (1745),    La    Bigorne    (1745), 
*Dapres     (1766),     *Rochon     (1768), 
*Corde  and  D'Egmont  (1773),  S.  Roux 
and  Baron  de  Mackau  (1818),  Frappaz, 
Carayon  and  Albrand  (1819),  Admiral 
Massieu  de  Clerval  (1822),  *Durnford 
(1823),  Blevec  (1823),  *Sganzin(1831), 
*Cloue,  Page  (1847),  Delagrange  (1861), 
*Alf.  Grandidier  (1865). 
*Corde  and  D'Egmont  (1773),  *Alf.  Gran- 
didier (1870). 
*Flacourt  (1648),  *Dapres  (1766),  *Alf. 

Grandidier  (1871). 
*Ad.   Germain   (1862),    Alf.    Grandidier 

(1870). 
*Dapres  (1766),  La  Bigorne  (1767), 
Rochon  (1768),  *Corde  and  D'Egmont 
(1773),  Mayeur  (1774),  Belcombe  and 
Chevreau  (1776),  Vicomte  de  la  Croix 
(1786),  *Lescallier  (1792),  Sylvain 
Roux  (1811),  Baron  de  Mackau  (1818), 
Commander  Moorsom,  R.N.  (1823), 
*Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824),  *Gour- 
beyre  (1829),  *Ad.  Germain  (1862), 
*W.  T.  Gerrard  (1865),  *Alf.  Gran- 
didier (1870). 
*Dapres  (1766),  *Captain  Owen,  R.N. 
(1823),  *Dupre  (1862),  *Captain  C. 
Johnstone,  R.N.  (1883). 
*Grenier  (1768),  Sonnerat  (1775),  Sylvain 
Roux  (1810),  Chardonneaux  (1815), 
Pye,  Stanfell,  Hastie  (1817),  Bragg, 
Baron  de  Mackau  (1818),  Frappaz  and 
Albrand  (1819),  Massieu  de  Clerval 
(1822),  Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1823), 
Sir  R.  M.  Farquhar(1823),  Gourbeyre, 
Schojll  and  La  Revanchere  (1829),  D. 
Laverdant  (1840),  *Romain  Desfosses 
and  Captain  Kelly,  R.N.  (1845),  *Cap- 
tain  de  Horsey  (1861),  *Admiral  Du- 
pr^,  Ad.  Germain  (1863),  *Plant,  *Alf. 
Grandidier  (1865). 
^Corde  and  D'Egmont  (1773),  *Ad. 
Germain  (1862),  *Alf.  Grandidier 
(1870). 
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Names  of  Localities. 


Irangy    . 

Fong  Islands 

Andevoranty 

Vatomandry 

Mahanoro 

Mahela  . 
Mananjara 


Fara5ny 
Itampolo 
Manakara 
Matitanana  . 


Faraf angaria 
St.  Lucia  Bay 

Ytapere 
Fort  Dauphin 


Ranofotsy  Bay  and  Andrahombe 

Cape  St.  Mary 

Star  Bank  .... 
Ampalazy  .... 
Masikoro       .... 

Itampolo       .... 
Tullear  (Tolia)  and  St.  Augustine' 
and  N6sy-Ve 


s  Bay 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrographers. 

*Grenier  (1768),  Newton,  Roch  (1862), 
*Alf.  Grandidier  (187<>). 

*Corde  and  D'Egmont  (1773),  *Ad.  Ger- 
main (1862),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

*Grenier  (1768),  Rooke,  Plant,  Hewitt 
(1864),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

*Grenier  (1768),  *Rooke,  Plant,  Hewitt 
(1864). 

*Grenier  (1768),  Rooke,  Plant,  Hewitt 
(1864),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Arnoux  (1825),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

Pronis  and  Foucquembourg  (1642),  *Gren- 
ier  (1768),  *Mengaud  dela  Hage(l775), 
*De  Kersaint  (1787),  Admiral  Massieu 
de  Clerval  (1822),  De  Lastelle  (1829), 
*Captain  W.  Rooke,  R.  A.,  Plant, 
Hewitt  (1864),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1870). 

*Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1775),  *Alf.  Gran- 
didier (1870). 

Admiral  Massieu  de  Clerval  (1822),  *Alf. 
Grandidier  (1870). 

*Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1775),  *Alf. 
Grandidier  (1870). 

Pronis  and  Foucquembourg  (1642), Coquet 
(1613),  Defroquettes  (1670),  *Dubois 
(1670),  Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1775-76), 
Merguy,  Laborde  (1831),  All".  Gran- 
didier (1870). 

*Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1775-76). 

Pronis  et  Foucquembourg  (1642),Mengaud 
de  la  Hage  (1775-76),  Frappaz  and  Al- 
brand  (1819). 

Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1775-76). 

Pronis  et  Foucquembourg  (1642),  Resi- 
mont  (1643),  R.  P.  Nacquart,  R.  P. 
Namrette  (1647),  *Flacourt  (1648),  La 
Case  (1656),  Chamargou  (1660),  R.  P. 
Etienne  (1660),  Carpeau  du  Saussay 
(1663),  Souchu  de  Rennefort  (1665), 
Caron  and  Delahaye  (1667),  De  Moude- 
vergues  (1667),  La  Haye  (1670),  Dubois 
(1670),  Robert  (1727),  Bouchet  (1768), 
De  Modave  (1768),  Commerson  and  De- 
jossigny  (1770),  Poivre  and  Sonnerat 
(1775),  *Mengaud  de  la  Hage  (1775- 
76),  De  Merguy,  *Aubert  du  Petit 
Thouars  (1795),  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent 
(1801),  *Frappaz  and  *Albrand  (1819), 
Nourquer  du  Camper  (1822),  *Lebron 
de  Vexela  (1845),  Admiral  Galiber 
(1883). 

Portuguese  (1548),  Rochon  (1768),  *Mar- 
guiu  (1862). 

Cavaro,  *Alf.  Grandidier,  Bellanger,  Pe- 
pin, Callame  and  Wilmann  (1866). 

The  "Adour"  (1765). 

Pepin  and  *  Wilmann  (1866). 

*Abadie  (1850),  *  Wilmann,  *Cesar  Pepin 
and  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1866). 

♦Wilmann  (1866). 

Bootliby  (1640),  *T.  Howe  (1758),  Dapres 
(1766),  Truter  (1795),  *Captains 
Nicholson   and    Owen,    R.N.    (1824), 
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Names  of  Localities. 


Ranobe 
Murderers'  Bay 


Ampasilava  . 
Manharivao  . 
Morondava    . 
Tsim  anandraf ozana 
Kivinja  (Maintirano) 

Barren  Islands 
Kanatsy 

Coffin  Island 
Tambohorauo 
N6->y-V6alavo 
Baly  Bay 


Marambitra  Bay    . 
Boeny  Bay  on  Makamby 


Bembatoka  Bay 


Majamba  Bay 


Moramba  Bay 
Narendry 

Man6ngarivo 
Auorontsanga 


Baramahamay 
N6sy-Iranja  . 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrographers. 
♦Guillain  (1842),  *Pr.  Sigismond  Wal- 
lace (1844),  Abbe  Dalmond,  Command- 
ant Baudais  (1845),  *Pere  Peters 
(1850),  Admiral  Fleuriot  de  Langle 
(1859),  Captains  Rosiers  and  Bellanger 
(1861),  Admiral  Dupre  (1864),  ♦Ponpon 
(1866),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1866),  M.  E. 
Mace  (1876),  ♦Captain  Aldrich,  R.N., 
♦Father  Perry,  S.J.,  and  *Father  Sid- 
greaves,  S.J.  (H.M.S.  "Fawn")  (1882). 
*Alf.  Grandidier  and  *Wilmann  (1868). 
♦Captain  Owen,  R.N.,  Messrs.  Bowies 
and  Paron  (1824),  *Alf.  Grandidier 
(1866). 
Samat    (1862),    Admiral   Dupre   (1864), 

♦Alf.  Grandidier  (1866). 
Captains  of  the  "  Clapham  "  and  the  "Ara- 
bella "  (1714),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1866). 
X?  (plan  of  road),  Samat  (1862),   *Alf. 

Grandidier  (1866). 
Samat  (1855),  Admiral  Fleuriot  de  Langle 

(1859),  Van  der  Decken  (1862). 
♦Guillain   (1842),    Samat    (I860),    *Van 
der   Decken  (1862),   *Alf.   Grandidier 
(1869). 
♦Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824). 
*Baron   van   der    Decken   (1862),    *Alf. 

Grandidier  (1869). 
♦Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824). 
Samat  (1866),  Alf.  Grandidier  (1869). 
♦Guillain  (1842),  Samat  (1862). 
♦Captain   David   Inverarity,    H.E.I.C.S. 
(1802),  ♦Captain  Owen,   R.N.   (1824), 
•Guillain   (1842),   *Lebron   de  Vexela 
(1845),  Samat  (1850),  *R.  Pere  Jouen 
(1853),  ♦Baron  van  der  Decken  (1864). 
♦Captain  Owen,  R.N.   (1824),  *Guillain 

(1842). 
♦Captain    David   Inverarity,    H.E.I.C.S. 
(1802),  ♦Captain  Owen,   R.N.   (1824), 
♦Jardine  (1842),  ♦Guillain  (1842). 
♦Mayeur   (1774),   Captain   David   Inver- 
arity, H.E.I.C.S.  (1802),  Bojer,  Com- 
modore Nourse,  R.N.  (1824),  Captain 
Owen,    R.N.    (1824),  Guillain  (1842), 
Lebron  de  Vexela  (1845),  ♦Van  Dam 
and  *Van  der  Henst  (1869). 
Drury(?)    (1720),  Captain  David    Inver- 
arity,    H.E.I.C.S.      (1802),     Captain 
Owen,  R.  N.  (1824),  Van  Dam  and  Van 
der  Henst  (1869). 
Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824). 
♦Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824),  #Van  Dam 

and  *Van  der  Henst  (1869). 
♦Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824). 
•Captain   David   Inverarity,    H.E.I.C.S. 
(1802),  *Captain  Owen,  R.N.   (1824), 
♦Guillain   (1842),  ♦Guillemin-Tarayre 
(1863),  *Kersten  (1854),  ♦Pollen  and 
♦Van    Dam  (1866),    ♦Alf.    Grandidier 
(1869). 
♦Guillain  and  ♦Bona  Christave  (1842). 
♦Guillain  (1842). 
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Names  of  Localities. 
Ambavatoby 

Pasindava  Bay 


N6sy-Be 


Nosy-Faly    . 
^  Nosy-Mitsio 

V 

Nosy-Lava    . 

Cape  St.  Sebastien 

Port  Robinson 
Port  Jenkinson 
Ambavanibe  Bay  . 


Names  of  Explorers  and  Hydrographers. 

*Mudge,  R.N.  (1825),  Gouhot  (1840), 
Mehenne  (1841),  D'Arvoy  (1856), 
*Guillemin-Tarayre  (1863). 

*Captain  David  Inverarity,  H.E.I.C.S. 
(1802),  *Boutroux  (1849),  *Guillemin- 
Tarayre  (1863),  *Lantz  (1864),  *Pollen 
and  Van  Dam  (1866),  *Alf.  Grandidier 
(1869). 

*Mayeur  (1774),  Passot  (1839),  *Victor 
Noel,  *Rousseau,  *Jehenne  (1840), 
*Guillain  (1842),  *Kersten  (1864), 
*Captain  J.  Wilson,  R.N.  (1865), 
*Berard  (1861),  *Guillemin  -  Tarayre 
(1863),  *Alf.  Grandidier  (1869). 

Jehenne  (1840). 

Captain  Owen,  R.N.  (1824),  Jehenne 
(1840),  Berard  (1841),  Captain  Wharton, 
R.N.  (1878). 

Jehenne  (1840),  Captain  Wharton,  R.N. 
.  (1872). 

Captain    Owen,    R.N.     (1824),    Captain 
Wharton,  R.N.  (1878). 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


(Vide  Bulletin  de  la  SocUte  de  la  Geographie,  sixieme  serie,  tome  troisieme. 
de  Ch.  Delagrave  et  Cie,  Rue  des  Ecoles,  58.    Janvier-Juin,  aunee  1872.) 


Paris,  Librairie 
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MADAGASCAR. 


CHAP. 


GENEEAL 


La  Reunion. 

Tamatave. 

Ste.  Marie. 

V6HIMARO.                  i 

w. 

3  3 

5    H 

Deck. 

Deck. 

Deck. 

Deck. 

<ri    h-i 

cc 

CO 

03 

CO 

02    « 
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CO 
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CO 
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c3 
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o3 
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CO 
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CO 
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o 
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s g 

«i 

73 
CM 

CO 
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co 

T3 
CM 

CO 

1 

+3 

o 

1 

CO 

-3 

CO 

1 

o 
1 

CO 

73 
<M 

CO 

53 
O 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

«» 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£   s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

From  Mauritius 

* 

2    8 

2    0 

1     0 

0  12 

6    8 

5    4 

2  12 

1  12 

1     4 

8    06    8 

3    4 

2    0 

1    8 

10  16 

3  12 

4    8 

2  16 

2     4 

La  Reunion     . 

4  16 

4    0 

2    0 

1     4 

1    0 

6    85    4 

1 

2  12 

1  12 

1     4 

9    4 

7    8  3  16 

1 

2    8 

1  16 

Tamatave        , 

1 

1  12  1    4 

1 

0  12 

0    8 

4    8 

3  12  1  16 

1    0 

0  16 

Agents  at  Tamatave  :  M.  A 

dibert,  correspondents 

1 

Ste.  ft 

[arii 

I 

3     4 

2  12  1    4  0  16 

1     1 

0  12 

O 

H 

g 

H-3       to" 

*    c 

<j  « 

S      r 
©    © 

S  g 

Ph 

P 
i_3     ^ 

H 

d 
M 

a 

o 
nd 

s 
o 

+^ 

CD 
g 

p 

PI 

0) 

§ 

05 

Dartmouth. 

V6himXro 

4 

£  B; 
15  15 

£  s. 

10  10 

£  s. 

7    7 

Madeira. 

36  15 

24    3 

15  15 

£  s. 
31  10 

£  s. 

21    0 

£  s. 
15  15 

St.  Helena. 

36  15 

24    3 

15  15 

3110 

21    0 

15  15 

£  s. 
21    0 

£  s. 
14  14 

£  s. 
10    0 

Cape  Town. 

39  18 

26    5 

16  16 

3413 

23    2 

16  16 

27    6 

1717 

13    0 

£  s. 
5    5 

£  s. 
3  10 

£  s. 
2  15 

42    0 

27    6 

17  17 

36  15 

24    3 

17  17 

29    8 

19  19 

14    0 

7    7 

5    5 

3  10 

44    2 

29    8 

18  18 

38  17 

26    5 

18  18 

3110 

21    0 

15    0 

8  15 

6  10 

4  10 

57  15 

38  17 

26    5 

52  10 

35  14 

24    3 

42    0 

29    8 

21    0 

23    2 

16  16 

11  11 

63    0 

42    0 

29    8 

57  15 

38  17 

27    6 

47    5 

32  11 

23    2 

28    7 

19  19 

14  14 

Class. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

1st 

2d 

1 

3d 

1st 

2d 

3d 

1st 

2d 

3d 
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TARIFFS. 

DlEGO-SUAREZ. 

Xosy-Be. 

Mayotta. 

MojangX. 

Mozambique. 
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CO 
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CO 

CO 
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CO 
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0 

1 

0 

3 
0 

% 

•3 
0 
0 

■3 
O 
O 
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£  s. 
3    g 

3     C 

-3* 

0 

1 

■3 
0 
0 

"3 
0 

1 

•3 

0 

,3 

"3 

O 

3 
O 

£  s. 
9  12 

£  s. 
4  16 

£  s. 
3    0 

£  s. 
2    8 

£  s. 
14    8 

£    S. 

11  12 

£  s. 
5  16 

£  s. 
3  12 

£ 

3 

s. 

0 

12 

£   s. 
16  16 

£  s. 
13  8 

£  s. 
6  16 

6    0 

£  s. 
4     4 

3  16 

£  s. 
7  12 

£  s. 
4  16 

£  s. 
3  16 

3    8 

£  s. 
24    0 

22    8 

£    s. 
19    4 

18    0 

£  s. 
9  12 

9    0 

£  s. 
6    0 

5  12 

£  s. 
4  16 

4    8 

10    s 

8    8 

4     4  2  12 

! 

2    0 

12  16 

10     4 

5     4 

3     4 

2 

15    4 

17  12 

7    04    8 

5  124     S 

2     4 

1     8 

1     4 

8    0 

6     8 

3    4 

2     0 

1  12 

10    8 

8  8 

4     4 

2  12 

2     C 

12  16 
11  12 
8  16 

10  4 
9  4 

7  0 

5    4 
4  12 
3  12 

3    4 
3    0 

2    4 

2  12 

17  12 

14    0 

7    0 
6  12 
5     8 

4    83  12 

1 

4     03    4 

1 
1 

3    82  16 

1 

4     83  12 

1  16 

1     4 

1     0 

6  16 

5     8 

2  16 

1  16 

1     8 

9    4    7  8 

3  16 

2    4 

1  If 

2    8 
1  16 

16    8 
13  12 

13     4 
10  16 

1  12  1     4 

0  12 

0    8 

4    0 

3     4 

1  12 

1    0 

0  16 

6    8    5  4 

1 

2    8 

1  12 

1     8 

DlEGO-SUAREZ     . 

2  16   2    4 

1     4 

0  16  0  12 

5    4 

4  4 

2    4 

1     8 

1     0 

7  12 

6  0 

3     0 

2    0 

1  12 

12    8 

10    0 

5    0 

1 

3    42  12 

1 

N6sy-Be 

2  16 

2  4 

1    4 

0  16 

0  12 

5     4 

4  4 

2     4 

1     81    0 

1 

10    0 

8    0 

4    0 

1 

2  12  2    0 

1 

Port  Elizabeth. 

Mayotta    . 

2  16   2  4 

I     4 

1 

0  16  0  12 

7     4 

5  16 

3    0 

1 

1  161    8 

1 

£  8.      £  s. 
2    5      1  15 

£  s. 
1    5 

East  London. 

4  16 

3  16 

2    0 

1      410 

5    5      3  10 

2  15 

£  s. 
3  10 

£  s. 

2  15 

£  s. 
2    2 

Natal. 

1    1 

3 

18  18    13 

9    9 

18  18 

13  13      9    9 

£  s. 
18  18 

£  s. 
13  13 

£  s. 
9    9 

Mauritius. 

24    3     1G  16 

12  12 

24    3 

1616    12  12 

24    3 

16  16 

12  12 

£  s. 
6    6 

£  s. 
4    4 

£  8. 
3    3 

Ta 

MATAVE. 

1st         21 

3d 

1st 

2d    |    3d 

1st 

2d    |    3d 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Class. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Table  of  the  Distances  (in  miles  of  2027  yards)  as  run  by  the  Mail  Steamers 
of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  on  the  Keunion  Branch  Line  to  Madagascar,  the 
Comoro  Islands,  Mozambique,  and  Zanzibar  ;  and  of  the  Castle  Mail  Packets 
Company  from  England  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal  to  Tamatave. 


THE  CASTLE  MAIL  PACKETS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 
Managers  :  Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 


Tamatave. 

470 

2070 

2465 

2915 

4600 

7656 

8866 

9046 

Marseille. 

Mauritius 
(Port  Louis). 

1600 

1995 

2445 

4130 

7186 

8396 

8576 

1548 

Port-Said. 

Natal. 

395 

845 

2530 

5586 

6796 

6976 

1635 

87 

Suez. 

Port  Elizabeth. 

450 

2145 

5191 

6401 

6581 

2043 

1395 

1308 

Aden. 

Cape 

Town. 

1695 

4741 

5951 

6131 

4338 

2790 

2703 

1395 

Mahe  (Seychelles). 

St.  Helena. 

3046 

4256 

4436 

m 

*5310 

3762 

3675 

2367 

972 

W 

\A   ( 

Reuni 

DN.*                                   \ 
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CHAPTEK   VI. 

CLIMATOLOGY. 

'  ■  Ventos  ct  varktm  cosli  prccdiscere  morem 
Cur  a  sit"  (Gfcorgica,  lib.  i.  51.) 

The  Climate — Meteorology — Fluctuations  in  temperature — Insalubrity  of  sea- 
coast — Healthiness  of  the  interior  highlands — The  Malagasy  year — Months 
— The  seasons — Import  of  their  designations — Thunder  and  lightning — 
Waterspouts — Whirlwinds — Observations  at  Antananarivo  by  Mr.  Toy  and 
Mr.  Richardson — Mr.  Shaw  on  the  meteorology  of  Tamatave — Climate  on 
south-east  coast — Bad  climatic  conditions  of  Ankay — Winds  in  the  Mozam- 
bique channel — Monsoons — Equatorial  current — Specific  gravity  of  sea-water 
— Temperatures  of  the  ocean — Magnetism — Tidal  phenomena.  Pathology 
— Normal  healthiness  of  the  island— The  medical  mission — Malarial  fever — 
Native  treatment — Smallpox — Native  pharmacopoeia — Diseases  prevalent 
in  the  interior  of  the  island — The  dancing  mania — The  epidemic  of  1878. 

Climate  of  Madagascar. 

Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  Madagascar  in  Fiuctua- 
1826,  made  some  careful  observations  of  the  climate  of  the  j!on,s  m 

'  the  temper- 

island,  the  results   of  which   were   used   by  Mr.   Ellis  in  his  ature  of 

History  of  Madagascar  (1838).  From  these  observations  it  gp^e?0" 
appears  that  the  climate  of  the  island  is  exceedingly  diversified, 
both  in  the  range  of  its  temperature  and  the  degrees  of  its 
salubrity.  Generally  speaking,  the  heat  in  the  lowlands  and 
on  the  coast  (especially  to  the  north  of  the  island,  which  reaches 
to  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  equator)  is  often  intense ;  but 
in  the  interior  and  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  at  5000  feet, 
and  to  the  south  (in  nearly  26°  S.  lat.)  the  climate  is  com- 
paratively mild,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  85°.  At 
different  elevations  every  variety  of  temperature  may  be  met 
with,  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  coast  to  the  cold  of  the 
lofty  Ankaratra  range  (8000  feet),  on  the  summits  of  which 
ice  is  occasionally  met  with,  whilst  on  the  elevated  plateau 
showers  of  sleet  have  sometimes  been  noticed. 

The  temperature  of  Imerina  is  agreeable  to  Europeans,  the 
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greatest  heat  being  about  85°  and  the  lowest  40°;  and 
although  during  the  chief  part  of  the  day,  from  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M., 
it  is  often  sultry,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  always  cool 
and  pleasant,  and  indeed  in  the  winter  often  cold.  From  May 
to  October  the  thermometer  frequently  does  not  rise  above  44° 
for  days  together,  and  hoar  frost  is  observable,  but  rarely,  on 
the  ground  at  early  dawn.  At  other  seasons  the  fluctuations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  are  sudden  and  extreme ; 
for  instance,  the  thermometer  will  perhaps  indicate  40°  or  even 
38°  at  sunrise,  and  reach  78°  or  80°  Fahr.  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  rise  of  42° 
within  eight  or  nine  hours.  The  difference  in  the  temperature 
is  also  great  in  the  forest  belt  which  encircles  the  island,  but 
on  the  coast  the  temperature  is  more  equable. 

insalubrity  The  salubrity  of  .the  climate  also  varies  greatly  in  different 

portions  of  the  island.  The  inhospitality  of  the  whole  coast 
without  exception  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  health,  and  not 
only  affects  foreigners  but  also  the  island  tribes  who  descend 
to  the  tropical  lowlands  from  their  temperate  native  heights. 
Miasma  of  a  peculiarly  deadly  character  pervades  the  at- 
mosphere around  the  coast  and  inland  as  far  as  and  within  the 
borders  of  the  forest  country  during  nearly  the  entire  year, 
and  conflicting  accounts  exist  as  to  the  period  of  the  year 
during  which  the  coast  can  be  most  safely  traversed  with 
tolerable  safety ;  but  in  no  season  can  the  lagoon  districts  and 
marshy  parts  of  the  country  be  resided  in  with  impunity. 
The  poisonous  malaria  appears  to  be  engendered  amidst  the 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  which  is  brought  down  from  the 
forests  by  the  numerous  rivers,  whose  mouths  are  choked  up 
by  sand;  the  stagnant  lagoons  and  marshes  of  brackish  waters 
extending  for  miles  exhale  dense  and  noisome  mists,  baneful  to 
all  who  are  exposed  to  their  influence.   (See  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  27.) 

Salubrity  The  great  elevation  of  Imerina  and  Betsileo,  varying  from 

5000  to  6000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  absence  of  forests,  the 
general  dryness  of  the  soil,  the  partial  extent  to  which  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  is  spontaneous,  and  the  cultivation  of  many  of 
the  marshy  portions  of  the  soil,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
superior  salubrity  of  the  highlands.  The  weather  on  the  coast 
is  generally  hot,  damp,  and  rainy ;  but  in  the  interior  the  rains 
are  periodical,  and  in  a  great  measure  regulate  the  divisions  or 
seasons  of  the  year. 

There  are  four  seasons  recognised  by  the  Hovas,  called — 
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(1)  Spring — lohatabna,  "  head  of  the  season  "  (loha,  "head;"  Theseasons 
tab/ia,  "season"  or  "year").  (2)  Summer — fahavaratra ,  gasy^eal*" 
"the  causing  or  introducing  rain"  (f cilia,  "to  cause;"  varatra, 
"thunderbolt").  (3)  Autumn — fararano,  "the  last  of  the 
water"  (fara,  "end;"  rano,  "water").  (4)  Winter — rirln- 
ina,  "winter,"  "all  cleared  off"  (mariry,  "cleared  off"). 
These  seasons  neither  commence  nor  close  at  the  same  period 
in  successive  years,  as  their  duration  is  not  fixed  by  any  montli 
or  day  of  the  month ;  their  length  depends  on  the  weather  and 
the  rain,  which  again  depends  on  the  trade  winds  of  the  South 
Indian  Ocean.  Spring  is  as  variable  in  commencing  as  in 
England,  and  the  rainy  season  in  like  manner  lasts  longer  in 
some  years  than  in  others.  Thus  lohatabna  commences  say  in 
October  or  November,  with  the  budding  of  the  trees  in  Imerina, 
and  lasts  perhaps  one  month  and  a  half ;  fahavctratra  begins 
when  the  heavy  showers  of  rain  fall,  usually  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  in  December,  and  lasts  till  June ;  then 
fararano  includes  the  season  of  cutting  and  gathering  in  the 
harvest  of  rice ;  ririnina,  August  and  September  {Ellis). 

The  Malagasy  year  contains  but  twelve  lunar  months  of  Lunar 
about  354  days.  Ten  parts  out  of  these  354  days,  or  272  months' 
days,  are  taken  up  by  the  summer  and  winter  seasons,  during 
five  of  which,  136  days,  the  rain  falls  almost  every  day,  and 
during  the  other  136  days  scarcely  any.  Of  the  remaining 
eighty-two  days  forty-two  precede  the  rain  and  are  the  time 
of  planting  rice,  and  the  other  forty  form  the  autumnal 
season  and  are  succeeded  by  the  cold  and  dry  weather.  The 
rain  during  its  season  usually  commences  every  day  at  from 
two  to  four  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continues  for  a 
few  hours ;  sometimes  it  lasts  through  the  night.  It  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  with  heavy  thunder  and  vivid  lightning. 
In  some  seasons  the  thunder  and  lightning  continue  during  the 
whole  of  the  fahavaratra  or  rainy  season.  This  season  is 
generally  introduced  by  the  frequent  exhibition  of  summer 
lightning  during  the  evenings,  perhaps  a  month  before  the 
rains  actually  commence.  The  lightning  is  a  constant  source 
of  destruction  to  life  and  property,  and  lightning  conductors 
are  usually  aifixed  to  all  buildings  of  any  pretension  in  Antan- 
anarivo and  the  chief  provincial  towns.  It  has  been  remarked  Periodical 
that  a  few  heavy  showers  of  rain  fall  about  three  or  four  weeks 
before  the  regular  wet  season  commences ;  the  weather  again 
clears,  and  in  about  a  month  or  less  the  regular  diurnal  rains 
vol.  i.  2  a 
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set  in.  The  rain  is  occasionally  mingled  with  hail,  and  some- 
times severe  hail-storms  do  much  damage  to  the  crops.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  snow  having  fallen  or  been  observed  even 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  A  charm — called 
the  bdi-varatra,  "  thunderbolt  charm  " — used  to  be  invoked  in 
olden  days  on  occasions  of  storm  and  tempest.  The  trade- 
winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  blow 
from  the  east  or  south-east;  but  the  rains  are  often  accom- 
panied by  high  winds  from  the  west,  occasionally  north-west, 
and  not  unfrequently  from  the  south-west. 

The  rambon-danitra,  "tail  of  heaven,"  or  "waterspouts,"  and 
tacllo,  or  "  whirlwinds,"  supposed  by  the  natives  to  consist  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  are  phenomena  which  are  not  uncommon, 
and  often  exceedingly  destructive  to  buildings  and  plantations 
throughout  the  island.  The  hurricanes  are  mostly  expended 
before  they  strike  the  eastern  coast,  but  the  occurrence  of 
cyclones  in  the  Indian  Ocean  materially  affects  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  the  island.  Mr.  E.  Toy,  Mr.  Pool,  and  other 
missionaries,  have  now  for  some  years  registered  regular  meteoro- 
logical observations  at  Antananarivo  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  R  Toy  are  valuable  (see 
Antananarivo  Annual,  iv.,  1878): — 

"  The  annual  ascertained  rainfall  of  Antananarivo  and 
Imerina  generally  is  far  below  what  is  generally  supposed. 
People  are  apt  to  fancy  because  Madagascar  is  an  island, 
by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  which  is  situated  within  the 
tropics,  and  subject  to  tropical  thunderstorms,  often  of  a  severe 
character,  that  therefore  the  rainfall  must  be  of  the  general 
tropical  character ;  and  even  those  who  live  at  the  capital  are 
somewhat  liable  to  judge  of  the  general  amount  from  the  few 
extremely  heavy  rains  which,  coming  on  late  in  the  afternoon, 
occasionally  last  till  two  or  even  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
These,  however,  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  scarcely 
amounting  to  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  the 
season. 

"  The  rains  are  very  heavy  during  an  ordinary  thunder- 
storm, and  these  not  unfrequently  occur  every  afternoon  for  a 
week  or  more  in  recession;  but,  as  a  rule,  more  rain  falls  during 
the  first  hour  or  so  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
The  highest  rainfall  in  the  twenty -four  hours  registered  by 
Mr.  Pool,  from  1st  July  1877  to  1st  July  1878,  fell  on 
15th  February,  and  was  2*30  inches,  and  on  ordinary  occasions 
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in  the  rainy  season  the  gauge  registers  from  less  than  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  rains,  during  the  very 
limited  period  the  wet  season  lasts,  are  by  no  means  constant. 
The  mornings,  except  for  about  a  fortnight  of  the  season,  are  in- 
variably fine,  often  no  rain  falling  until  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Again,  after  a  few  days  of  regular 
nightly  rains,  generally  an  interval  of  fine  weather,  lasting  from 
three  days  to  a  week  or  even  more,  sets  in,  during  which  time 
no  rain  falls.  So  that,  although  the  rainy  season  lasts  from 
the  second  week  in  November  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
that  is  for  a  period  of  five  months,  only  during  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  days  is  there  any  rainfall  at  all ;  and 
of  these  two-thirds,  the  precipitation  is  comparatively  small 
during  by  far  the  greater  number  of  days.  A  smart  thunder- 
storm, lasting  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  followed  by  from 
two  to  three  hours  of  steady  rain  is  the  ordinary  state  of  things, 
the  gauge  registering,  as  already  stated,  not  more  than  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch ;  though  on  rare  occasions,  the  rain 
succeeding  the  thunder  continues  to  fall  heavily  for  several 
hours.  On  one  occasion  in  1878  it  commenced  raining  a 
little  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  ceased  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  during  which  time  more  than  three  inches 
of  rain  fell.  Very  occasionally  a  storm  of  this  kind  will  con- 
tinue till  towards  morning,  but  even  then  the  heaviest  rainfall 
takes  place  during  the  first  hour  or  two.  According  to  the  late 
Mr.  Cameron,  who  for  some  years  registered  the  rainfall,  the 
average  amount  for  Antananarivo  was  under  60  inches.  The 
total  rainfall  registered  by  Mr.  Pool  in  1877  was  54*65 
inches.  Now  although  the  rains  came  somewhat  irregularly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  total  rainfall  during  the 
summer  months  must  have  been  quite  up  to  if  not  above  the 
normal  average.  This  therefore  will  agree  pretty  closely  with 
Mr.  Cameron's  estimate.  The  total  number  of  days  during  the 
wet  season  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  rain  is  scarcely  more 
than  100,  and  on  many  of  these  not  more  than  from  one- tenth 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  falls.  The  wettest  months  are  the 
latter  half  of  December,  January,  and  February.  During  these 
months  we  frequently  have  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  rain  with 
very  short  intervals  of  sunshine.  The  mornings  then  are 
cloudy ;  often  a  drizzling  rain  will  fall,  and  a  heavy  storm 
come  on  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  the  rain  last  several 
hours.      Since  the  rains  set  in  in  1878  we  have  had  what  may 
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be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  usual  November  and  De- 
cember weather. 

Moderate  "  The  annual  rainfall  in  Imerina  (and  this  will  be  equally 

true  for  V6niz6ngo,  Imamo,  Vakniankaratra  and  the  Betsileo), 
therefore,  though  lying  within  the  tropics,  is  not  higher  than 
in  several  parts  of  England.  For  though  the  annual  rainfall 
in  London  and  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Thames  is  only  24 
inches,  in  Cornwall  it  amounts  to  40  inches ;  in  the  western 
counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hills  it  rises  to  80  or  even 
100  or  more  inches,  whilst  near  Seathwaite,  in  Cumberland,  it 
reaches  165  inches.  Of  course,  in  England  the  rainfall  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year,  whereas  in  Imerina  the  whole 
amount,  or  nearly  so,  falls  almost  entirely  during  the  five 
months  of  summer.  If  we  compare  this  again  with  some  parts 
of  India,  the  smallness  of  the  annual  fall  in  Imerina  becomes 
apparent.  In  one  part  of  India  the  annual  fall  amounts  to 
over  550  inches.  This,  however,  is  the  highest  recorded  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  average  is 
about  150  inches.     This  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  Imerina. 

Rainfall  on  "  On  the  low  coast,  however,  of  Madagascar  the  annual  rain- 

fall is  quite  equal  to  that  of  many  parts  of  India,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  very  far  exceeds  that  of  the  central  regions  of 
Madagascar.  The  small  rainfall  at  the  capital,  compared  with 
that  on  the  east  coast  and  with  other  countries  similarly  situ- 
ated in  the  tropics,  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  elevated  situ- 
ation of  the  table -land.  During  all  but  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  the  air,  however  highly  saturated  with  moisture,  as  it 
passes  over  the  cool  hills  towards  the  central  plateau,  parts 
with  a  great  deal  of  its  temperature  and  precipitates  its  moist- 
ure long  before  it  reaches  Imerina.  Hence,  during  the  winter 
season,  extending  over  nearly  seven  months  of  the  year,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  rain  whatever  occurs.  It  is  only  during  the 
few  hottest  months  of  the  year  that  the  air  contains  sufficient 
moisture  on  reaching  the  higher  parts  of  the  country  to  cause 
heavy  rains ;  and  even  then  the  south-east  or  south-south-east 
winds — the  coolest — are  invariably  dry.  A  steady  wind,  how- 
ever, may  be  blowing  from  the  south-east,  and  heavy  rains  set 
in;  in  such  a  case,  however,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
there  is  an  upper  westerly  or  northerly  current.  When  both 
lower  and  upper  currents  of  air  are  from  the  south-east  there 
is  never  any  rain  in  Imerina.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  does  rain  fall 
from  clouds,  however  black  and  threatening,  which  rise  in  the 
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south-east  and  continue  to  advance  from  that  direction.  Should 
they  however  pass  round  by  the  south  or  south-west,  and  then 
gather  and  advance  towards  the  capital,  a  very  heavy  storm 
may  be  expected.  On  the  contrary,  clouds  gathering  in  the 
south-west  and  working  round  by  the  south  or  south-east  seldom 
result  in  more  than  a  few  drops  of  rain,  however  vivid  the 
lightning  and  threatening  the  state  of  the  sky.  As  a  rule, 
then,  the  heaviest  storms  of  rain  reach  Imerina  from  a  westerly 
direction,  and  those  rising  from  the  eastern  horizon  with  a 
clear  western  sky  scarcely  ever  result  in  heavy  rains  in  the 
capital,  although  they  may  approach  to  within  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

During  the  time  of  the  heaviest  rains  waterspouts  are 
said  to  occur,  but  Mr.  Toy  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
one.1 

"  Every  rainy  season  exceedingly  heavy  squalls  of  wind 
occur  preceding  violent  thunderstorms  accompanied  by  hail 
and  rain.  These  blasts  are  severe  but  seldom  last  longer  than 
about  ten  minutes ;  but  while  in  action  it  seems  as  though 
they  would  carry  everything  before  them.  Occasionally  they 
disperse  the  threatening  rain  altogether,  but  oftener  they  are 
accompanied  and  followed  by  a  heavy  downpour,  deluging  the 
country  with  water,  while  there  is  scarcely  a  house  whose  roof 
does  not  leak  more  or  less.  It  is  a  grand  sight  to  watch  the 
approach  of  these  storms.  In  front  of  them  there  is  a  long 
horizontal  roll  of  dark  cloud  followed  by  a  smooth  bluish-black 


Thunder- 
storms and 
squalls. 


background.  The  lightning  darts  about  with  dazzling  bright- 
ness, followed  by  long  peals  of  rolling  or  crackling  thunder. 
As  the  squall  advances,  the  long  roll  of  cloud  changes  its  shape, 
while  tattered  shreds  are  torn  away  and  scattered  abroad  in 
fleecy  fragments.  It  advances  with  steady  and  rapid  speed, 
and  as  it  reaches  the  town  lays  hold  of  the  thatch  of  the 
houses,  lifts  it  up  or  tears  it  off,  threatening  destruction  to 
everything  in  its  way,  while  the  heavy  roll  of  the  thunder  is 
deadened  by  the  fierce  blasts  of  the  wind,  and  the  roar  of  the 
hail  and  rain  like  the  '  voice  of  many  waters ; '  while  it  lasts  it 
is  fearful ;  fortunately  a  few  minutes  suffice,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  confined  to  a  very  small  area,  passing  over  one  end  of  the 
town,  and  probably  leaving  the  other  end   entirely  untouched. 

1  Mr.  William  Johnson,  of  the  F.F.M.,  witnessed  a  waterspout  on  the  21st 
January  1877,  which  appeared  to  him  to  rise  in  the  sheet  of  water  south-east  of 
Anibohijunahary. 
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It  was  such  a  gale  as  this  which  laid  the  new  church  at  Man- 
jakaray  in  ruins.  These  sharp  squalls  are  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  cooling  of  hot  air  by  heavy  and  sudden  falls  of  hail  and 
rain.  The  air  being  suddenly  cooled  down  from  a  very  high 
to  a  low  temperature  contracts  rapidly  and  rushes  forward  to- 
wards the  warmer  and  lighter  air  in  advance.  Forced  along 
by  the  high  pressure  of  the  storm  behind,  it  advances  at  a  fear- 
ful rate,  carrying  destruction  to  whatever  opposes  its  march 
and  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  its  pressure.  Such 
squalls  do  considerable  damage,  but  fortunately  do  not  last  long. 

"  The  rainy  season  commences  with  a  good  deal  of  regu- 
larity about  the  second  week  in  November.  It  is  preceded  by 
rains  in  the  early  part  of  October,  which  seldom  last  more 
than  parts  of  three  days  ;  a  thunderstorm  coming  on  each 
afternoon  or  evening.  For  a  few  evenings  afterwards,  the 
clouds  collect  in  the  west  about  sunset,  but  they  get  less  and 
less  each  evening  until  nothing  more  than  a  dense  mist  on  the 
horizon  remains.  From  then  until  the  first  or  second  week  in 
November,  the  wind  sets  steadily  from  the  south-east,  and  no 
further  signs  of  rain  appear.  The  rains,  however,  rarely  set  in 
for  good  before  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  November. 

"In  October  1869  the  rains  set  in  early  by  the  29th 
October;  but  in  1862,  the  year  of  General  Johnstone's  mission 
to  Madagascar,  the  rains  did  not  set  in  till  the  second  week  in 
December,  and  a  great  deal  of  rice  was  destroyed  by  the  long 
drought.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  rains  kept  off 
till  the  end  of  November. 

"  In  1876,  there  were  rains  on  several  occasions  in  October; 
but,  however,  the  weather  settled  down  dry  until  the  25  th 
December,  so  that  the  price  of  rice  rose  to  almost  a  famine 
rate.  The  queen  and  the  prime  minister  purchased  stores  of 
rice  and  sold  it  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  market  to  prevent  the 
poorer  people  from  starving. 

"  Madagascar  is  remarkably  free  from  hurricanes,  consider- 
ing its  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  they  prevail  with 
such  violence  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  so  frequent 
as  to  render  unsafe  the  ordinary  traffic  between  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar  by  sailing  vessels,  so  that  between  the  end  of 
November  and  the  early  part  of  March  only  now  and  then  will 
a  ship  venture  the  passage.  These  hurricanes  which  blow  so 
fiercely  at  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  distant  only  500  and  400 
miles,  either  miss  Madagascar  altogether,  or  only  sweep  along  the 
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coast  and  extend  but  a  few  miles  inland.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  there  have  not  been  more  than  three  or  four 
severe  gales  of  any  duration,  and  none  of  them  have  lasted 
with  any  severity  more  than  twelve  or  sixteen  hours. 

"In  1864  there  was  a  sharp  storm  from  the  north-east 
which  came  on  in  the  night  and  lasted  through  the  following 
day,  stripping  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  church  at  Ambo- 
hipotsy,  and  threatening  to  lay  the  whole  in  ruins ;  whilst 
many  other  houses,  both  in  town  and  country,  suffered  severely 
during  the  short  time  the  gale  lasted. 

"In  1872  another  storm  blew  with  considerable  violence 
and  did  considerable  damage  and  mischief  alonp;  the  east  coast.  . 
The  heaviest  storm,  however,  that  has  been  known  for  many  storm  of 
years  in  the  central  part  of  Madagascar  occurred  on  the  18'6- 
morning  of  the  21st  February  1876.  On  the  previous  day 
there  had  been  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south  or  south- 
west, and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  clouds  had 
assumed  a  dull  leaden  tint.  During  the  night  the  wind 
steadily  increased  from  the  south-west  and  west,  till  it  blew 
quite  a  gale.  About  4  or  5  a.m.  it  had  reached  its  maximum 
strength.  At  daybreak  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  windows 
and  tie  down  the  roofs.  Many  houses  were  partially  unroofed, 
and  a  large  number  of  Malagasy  huts  damaged  and  blown  down. 
The  river  watering  the  rice  valley  burst  its  banks  and  great 
damage  was  done  to  the  rice  crops.  Between  Antananarivo 
and  Fianarantsoa  the  storm  raged  with  terrible  fury,  and  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  was  done,  and  large  trees  in  the  forests 
were  broken  down  or  torn  up  by  their  roots. 

"  These  gales,  if  they  happen  at  all,  occur  during  the 
rainy  season  and  almost  invariably  in  the  months  of  January 
or  February — (the  Mauritius  so-called  '  hurricane,  season')." 

In  the  Comptes  renclus  dc  VAcadimie  des  Sciences  for  April  Cyclone  of 
1885  is  an  article  on  the  trajectory  of  a  cyclone  on  the  i|g™ary 
north-east  coast  of  Madagascar,  February  24-25,  1885,  by  M. 
Pelagaud,  who  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  this  is  almost  the 
first  occurrence  of  a  hurricane  on  the  Malagasy  coast  recorded 
by  Europeans,  for  several  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Sibree, 
Mr.  Toy,  and  others,  as  above  noted  (see  Antananarivo 
Ami  mil,  ii.,  1876. 

At   mid -day,  on   the    23d   February,   at   Ste.    Marie,  the  Report 
barometer  was   at  29*84   inches,  sky  cloudy  in   the  south   and   l1,0'"  ste> 

'        J  J  Mane. 

south-west,    wind    blowing    in    gusts.       On    24th    February, 
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barometer  2  9 "6 8  inches  at  4  p.m.,  with  heavy  squalls  from 
south-south-west,  clouds  driving  very  rapidly.  The  centre  of 
the  cyclone  was  estimated  at  from  100  to  120  miles  to  east- 
south-east,  and  the  rate  of  its  progress  about  ten  miles  per 
hour.      On  25th  February,  between  3  and  5  a.m.,  the  barometer 

2  8  '9  3  inches,  the  centre  was  calculated  to  be  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  north-west,  and  had  not  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
deviated  the  direction  of  the  vortex,  Mananara  and  Maroansetra 
must  have  suffered  severely.  At  Ste.  Marie  five  vessels  were 
sunk  and  one  disappeared,  three  severely  damaged  and  one 
wrecked  on  shore.1 

Hurricane  On  Tuesday,  24th  February,  at  Tamatave,  barometer  fell 

tave.ama"  during  12  hours  to  29*78  inches;  the  sky  was  heavy  with 
dark  clouds  and  high  surf  rolled  in  on  the  reefs  off  Tanio 
Point.  Admiral  Miot,  who  was  on  board  the  "JSTaiade," 
ordered  the  squadron  to  prepare  for  the  coming  cyclone 
and    stopped    further    communication    with    the    shore.       At 

3  p.m.  barometer  29*72  inches.  At  6  P.M.  the  wind 
freshened  from  S.-J-S.W.  with  a  tendency  to  veer  south, 
and  S.-JS.E.,  and  barometer  fell  to  29*67  inches.  Night  came 
on  with  heavy  rain,  and  by  midnight  barometer  showed 
29*59  inches.  On  Wednesday,  25th  February,  at  2  a.m.,  the 
transport  "  Oise "  began  to  drag  and  was  soon  so  near  the 
breakers  that  no  more  cable  could  be  let  go ;  and  at  daylight, 
6  a.m.,  barometer  29*48  inches,  the  wind  blew  from  the  east- 
south-east  a  perfect  tempest.  The  mail  steamer  "  Argo " 
anchored  in  nine  fathoms  of  water,  with  full  steam  on  to  re- 
lieve the  strain  on  her  cables,  managed  to  hold  on  until  3 
a.m.  in  spite  of  the  waves  which  swept  her  deck,  when  her 
cables  parted  and  she  stranded  with  violence.  The  schooners 
"  Clemence  "  and  "  Armide  "  were  also  wrecked  on  the  beach  in 
Ampanalana  Bay.  At  1 0  a.m.  the  "  Oise  "  came  ashore  and 
became  a  perfect  wreck.  By  8  P.M.  the  centre  of  the  cyclone 
had  passed  by  Tamatave,  following  a  path  from  east-north-east 
to  west-south-west  about  125  miles  north  of  the  port,  and  then 
running  southwards,  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  east 
coast.  The  French  man-of-war  "  Correze  "  parted  her  chains  at 
8  p.m.,  and  ran  foul  of  the  "  Seudre  "  and  nearly  drifted  broad- 

1  Vessels  sunk  at  Ste.  Marie,  25th  February  1885  : — "  Constance,"  "  Abeille," 
"Anna,"  "Elisa,"  "Etoile."  Disappeared,  the  "Glorious;"  severely  damaged, 
"Dorade,"  "Furet,"  "Lucie;"  driven  on  coast  to  north-east  of  island,  brig 
"Pornichet." — Madagascar  Times,  April  1,  1885. 
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side  on  to  the  "  Naiade."  Fortunately  Commander  Fuemelan  was 
able  to  avoid  a  collision,  and  after  eight  hours  in  a  critical 
position  the  weather  moderated  and  all  danger  was  over.  The 
American  barque  "  Sarah  Hobart "  also  became  a  total  wreck 
about  the  same  time. 

At  Yatomandry  on  the  25th  February  the  full  fury  of  the  storm  at 
cyclone  was  felt  at  3  p.m.,  when  the  "  Hettie  "  and  the  "  Debora  "  ™omkn' 
were  driven  ashore  and  totally  wrecked.     At  Mananjara  the 
storm  was  not  so  severe  (Madagascar  Times). 

"  The  dry  season  commences,  as  a  rule,  about  the  middle  of  Dry  season. 
April,  and  lasts  until  about  the  second  week  or  middle  of 
November.  During  this  period  the  south-east  trade -winds 
prevail,  not  only  in  Imerina,  but  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  central  parts  of  Madagascar  they  continue  to  blow  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  months  with  scarcely  any  interruption. 
These  winds  are  extremely  cold  and  piercing  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  also  occasionally  for  a  few  days  in  September  and 
•October.  During  the  former  months  the  south-east  trades  are 
often  accompanied  by  a  cold  misty  fine  rain,  called  by  the 
Hovas  Irika,  and  not  unlike  a  Scotch  mist,  which  sufficiently 
wets  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  penetrating  deeply. 
Fires  are  required  in  the  houses,  and  the  warmest  clothing  is 
adopted  by  all  who  have  the  means.  To  the  poorer  natives  who 
only  have  a  lamia  to  cover  them  such  weather  is  very  trying. 
The  climate' is  rendered  much  colder  by  the  entire  absence  of 
forests  along  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  table-land. 
The  bleak,  wild,  and  miserable-looking  hills  of  Imerina,  which 
during  the  rainy  season  scarcely  get  clothed  with  even  a  sem- 
blance of  green,  rapidly  radiate  their  heat  into  space  directly  the 
sun  loses  its  power,  rendering  Imerina  anything  but  a  congenial 
place  to  live  in  during  the  winter  months.  The  rarity  of  the 
air,  the  consequent  deficiency  of  the  oxygen  inhaled  by  the  lungs, 
together  with  the  cutting  south-east  winds,  make  the  winter 
season  almost  more  trying  to  European  constitutions  than  the 
more  severe  heat  of  the  summer.  No  doubt  if  the  Government 
would  order  the  planting  of  trees  in  Imerina,  the  climate  might 
be  greatly  modified,  and  these  bare,  barren,  and  dreary-looking 
hills  be  rendered  fruitful  and  the  cold  of  winter  moderated. 
But  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  the  east,  where  forests  exist 
at  the  same  elevation,  there  is  quite  a  different  climate. 

"  Often  in  July  or  August  there  is  a  change  of  wind  for  a 
few  days  from  a  south-easterly  to  a  westerly  one,  resulting  in  a 
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thunderstorm  or  two,  with  a  moderate  fall  of  rain.  Occasion- 
ally also  the  same  occurs  in  September,  and  almost  invariably 
this  is  the  case  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
second  week  in  October,  but  the  wind  almost  immediately 
afterwards  returns  to  its  old  quarter  in  the  south-east." 
The  pre-  These  south-east  winds,  which  are  so  cold  and  misty  in 

vailing        mid-winter,  are  generally  hot  and  dry  during  part  of  September 

SOUTH  ~6tlSu 

winds.  and  nearly  the  whole  of  October.  The  hottest  day  in  1878 
was  on  the  18th  October,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  89° 
in  the  shade,  and  while  the  south-east  wind,  charged  with  a  blue 
dry  mist,  was  blowing.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  air 
contains  its  least  amount  of  moisture.  At  this  period  the 
ground  becomes  parched  up,  the  grass  is  scorched  up,  and 
almost  everything,  except  shrubs  and  trees  with  deep  roots, 
withers  and  dies.  A  few  stray  clouds  may  be  seen  here  and 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  in  the  mornings,  evenings, 
and  nights  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright.  As  October  advances, 
however,  and  the  heat  increases,  a  dry  blue  haze  sets  in,  especi- 
ally towards  the  after  part  of  the  day,  hiding  the  hills  and 
obscuring  the  horizon. 

"  The  higher  land  of  Antananarivo  and  its  neighbourhood  is 
not  at  all  subject  to  heavy  dews.  During  a  great  portion  of  the 
rainy  season  the  air  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture ;  but 
at  this  period  the  nights  are  generally  cloudy,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature is  seldom  reduced  so  low  as  the  dew-point ;  and 
excepting  for  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  wet  season,  the 
air  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  contains  scarcely 
sufficient  moisture  to  produce  a  heavy  dew  in  the  clearest 
weather.  An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  well-watered  valleys,  like  the  plain  of  Betsimitatatra,  and 
the  broad  valley  watered  by  the  Mangoro  river.  In  these 
valleys  very  heavy  dews  are  frequent  after  a  hot  day  and  a 
clear  night.  They  are  also  subject  occasionally  to  dense  fogs 
during  the  months  succeeding  the  rainy  season.  From  the 
higher  part  of  the  hills  bordering  these  valleys  and  looking 
over  the  broad  and  extensive  plains  below,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  we  see  the  whole  valley  filled  with  fleecy 
clouds  of  purest  white,  through  which  the  tops  of  the  numerous 
hills,  scattered  about  for  several  miles,  rise  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  mist,  like  innumerable  islets  in  a  tranquil  sea  of 
snowy  waters." 

Mr.  Toy  observes  that  "  the  south-east  trade-wind  prevails 
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over  Imerina  during  the  whole  year,  and  especially  during  the  Trade- 
winter  months.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  upper 
return  current  of  air  to  the  north-west  and  south-west  would  be 
shown  by  the  clouds  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  singular  that  excepting  during  the  rainy  season  this  is 
seldom  or  never  the  case  as  seen  from  Antananarivo.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  Imerina  and  the  whole  central  part  of 
Madagascar  being  about  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
south-east  trades  as  they  sweep  up  the  sides  of  the  plateau 
interfere  with  the  upper  current  of  air  where  the  highest  clouds 
appear  during  the  winter  months.  Probably  were  clouds  of  a 
cirrus  character  at  a  very  high  elevation  more  general  during 
the  winter  season  the  counter- current  might  be  traced.  Such 
clouds  as  are  to  be  seen  during  the  dry  season  are  generally  of 
the  nimbus  or  cumulo-stratus  kind,  and  are  carried  along  by  the 
under-current  of  air,  entirely  missing  the  higher  and  counter- 
current.  In  the  rainy  season  we  do  not  unfrequently  have  the 
cirrus  and  cirro-stratus  form  of  cloud,  and  although  they  are 
seldom  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  lower  current  of  air, 
they  as  often  have  an  eastern  or  even  north-eastern  direction 
as  the  one  anticipated.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  however,  the 
air  is  often  in  a  highly  disturbed  state,  so  that  little  can  be 
determined  as  to  the  normal  state  of  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  Both  higher  and  lower  strata  of  clouds  may 
frequently  then  be  seen  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  compass. 
It  also  constantly  happens,  especially  during  the  after  part  of 
the  day,  that  a  lower  mass  of  cloud  may  be  seen  actually  brush- 
ing against  a  higher  mass,  carried  along  at  right  angles  to  it,  or 
it  may  be  in  a  directly  opposite  direction.  So  that  on  account 
of  the  general  absence  of  the  highest  kind  of  cloud,  and  prob- 
ably also  from  the  force  of  the  more  dense  air  sweeping  up 
the  sides  of  the  plateau  on  which  Imerina  is  situated,  and 
changing  the  direction  of  the  upper  current  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  usual,  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  counter-current 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  absent." 

Mr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the  rainy  season  of  1881-82   Commence- 
commenced  on  the  17th  October  and  that  the  last  rain  fell  on  m?nt  of 

rainy 

the  27th  May.     The  season   of   1882-83    was   warmer  as   a  seasons. 
whole,  and   there   were  several  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes ; 
whilst  a  few  waterspouts  were  seen.     The  rain  commenced  on 
2d   October    1883    by   a   violent   wind   and   hailstorm;  many 
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houses  were  unroofed,  and  the  sugar-cane  fields  suffered  much. 
The  rainy  season  sometimes,  says  Mr.  Eichardson,  commences 
much  earlier  and  ends  later.  For  instance,  in  1869  it  com- 
menced on  the  19th  September,  and  in  1877  there  was  a 
violent  hail  and  rain  storm  in  the  middle  of  July. 

During  the  rainy  months  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
68°  to  84°  Fahr.  at  mid-day  in  the  shade;  and  the  mornings 
have  ranged  from  72°  Fahr.  in  January  to  36°  Fahr.  during 
the  night  of  11th  August  1882,  which  is  the  lowest  Mr. 
Eichardson  has  observed  in  the  central  province.  He  found 
witnesses  of  the  intense  cold  of  this  dry  season  on  a  journey 
through  the  forest  to  the  north-east  of  the  capital.  Thousands 
of  small  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  killed  by  the  frost,  or 
fandla,  as  the  people  call  it.  Tobacco,  manioc,  bananas,  etc.,  had 
lost  every  leaf  in  some  gardens,  while  whole  patches  of  forest 
shrubs  had  not  a  single  green  leaf  left  on  them.  The  in- 
habitants spoke  of  this  season  as  one  of  the  coldest  they  had 
ever  experienced. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Clark  met 
with  ice  at  Manalalondo  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  June 
1872.  Manalalondo  is  situated  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Ankaratra  Mountains,  in  19°  15'  lat.  On  the  morning  in 
question  Mr.  Clark  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
rice-fields,  and  on  descending  to  examine  them  found  them 
covered  over  with  ice,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  or 
more;  the  ground  was  also  covered  with  white  hoar-frost. 
"  On  our  journey  the  same  morning,"  writes  Mr.  Clark,  "  we 
met  some  natives  carrying  a  large  piece  of  ice,  which  must 
have  been  half  an  inch  thick"  (Antananarivo  Annual,  1875). 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.E.S.,  of  Kew  Gardens,  has  remarked, 
with  regard  to  the  vegetation  of  the  Malagasy  forests,  that  the 
abundant  epiphytes,  the  tree-mosses,  the  filmy  ferns,  and  the 
viviparous  character  which  so  many  of  the  ferns  put  on,  show 
clearly  that  they  get  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  island. 
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Rainfall  of  Antananarivo  for  the  five  years,  1SS1 


1S85.] 


Month. 

1SS1. 

1882. 

1SS3. 

1SS4. 

1SS5. 

Average. 

Five  Years. 

Xo. 

Quan- 

No.    Quan- 

No. 

Quan- 

No. 

Quan- 

No. 

Quan- 

No. 

Quan- 

of 

tity. 

of        tity. 

of 

tity. 

of 

tity. 

of 

tity. 

of 

tity. 

Days 

Inches. 

Days  Indies. 

Days 

Inches. 

Days 

Inches. 

Days 

Inches. 

Days. 

Inches. 

January   . 

2 

12-98 

23 

12-50 

30 

16-86 

25 

11-91 

25 

16-91 

25-75 

14-232 

February . 

4-57 

11 

6-95 

16 

7-12 

22 

12-48 

15* 

14-10 

16 

9-044 

March .     . 

9-50 

16 

4-01 

19 

9-04 

23 

11-54 

14 

2-47 

18 

7-312 

April   . 

1-74 

6 

0-63 

4 

0-88 

7 

2-39 

4 

1-22 

5-25 

1-372 

May    .     . 

0-20 

4 

0-58 

4 

1-59 

3 

1-23 

3 

0-35 

3-5 

•79 

June    .     . 

0-60 

0 

o-o 

1 

0-33 

1 

0-06 

4 

0-30 

1-25 

•258 

July    .     . 

0-70 

o     o-o 

5 

0-21 

1 

0-02 

0 

o-oo 

1-5 

•186 

August     . 

o-io 

0 

o-o 

1 

1-07 

1 

0-12 

4 

0-42 

1-5 

•342 

September 

0-20 

0 

o-o 

0 

o-o 

7 

1-42 

7 

2-05 

3-5 

•734 

October    . 

3 

1-97 

4 

1-72 

9 

6-38 

15 

6-QQ 

5 

1-06 

7-2 

3-558 

November 

6 

2-45 

11 

7-60 

12 

6-07 

13 

6-82 

14 

5-16 

11-2 

5-62 

December 

13 

7-11 

15 

7-09 

15 

9-12 

24 

14-21 

13 

8-15 

16 

114 

9-136 
52-594 

? 

42-12 

90 

41-08 

116 

58-67 

142 

68-86 

108 

52-19 

i  J.  Richardson  in  the  Antananarivo  Annual,  viii.  ix. 

-  No  record  for  first  nine  months. 

3  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  February  1SS5,  between  7.30  and  9.30  p.m.,  3-3  inches  of  rain 
fell  ;  and  this  was  increased  to  3-98  inches  by  8  a.m.  on  the  5th.  Between  the  3d  and  the  5th 
February  there  was  a  total  of  t5"0t>  inches,  the  largest  fall  of  rain  registered  during  the  above 
five  years.  The  natives  declared  that  there  had  not  been  such  a  heavy  rainy  season  since  the 
year  1854,  and  quite  one-third  of  the  rice  crop  was  spoiled  (Mr.  Richardson  in  the  Madagascar 
Timet). 


Reduced  from  observations  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Antananarivo,  1882. 


Thermometer 

Mean 
tempera- 

Hygrometer, or 

Height  in 

Month. 

(Fahrenheit). 

Psychrometer. 

inches  of  Baro- 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

tures. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

feet  elevation. 

January  . 

78° -22 

67°'46 

72° -84 

70°-83 

64°  -81 

26-025 

February 

77°-10 

62° -42 

69°  -76 

66° -86 

63°-69 

25-909 

March 

75°-43 

60° -34 

67°'88 

66°-27 

64° -14 

25-932 

April 

75° -34 

59°-64 

67°-49 

66°-21 

61°'95 

25-910 

May 

71°-94 

57° -02 

64°-48 

63°-79 

58° -31 

26-013 

June 

71°'88 

49° -29 

60° -58 

54° -59 

51°'04 

26-085 

July 

64°-76 

50° -70 

62° -73 

55°-58 

52° -07 

26-121  , 

August    . 

66°-79 

49° -65 

58° -22 

56° -28 

51°'54 

26-07 

■ruber 

7l°-27 

52° -80 

62° -03 

59°-36 

53°-72 

26-025 

October  . 

74°-69 

59°-05 

66°-87 

58° -47 

57° -88 

26-002 

November 

80°-43 

61°-86 

71°-14 

69° -06 

63°  -26 

25-953 

December 
Annual  mean   . 

79°-48 

62° -65 

71°-06 

68°-57 

63°  -89 

25-958 

73°-94 

57°-81 

65° -80 

63° -08 

58°-73 

26-00 

Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  gives 
the  following  observations  on  the  meteorology  of  the  east  coast, 
the  result  of  observations  taken  at  Tamatave  from  October 
1881  to  September  1882  inclusive. 
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Meteoro- 
logy of 
east  coast. 


"In  some  respects  the  weather  of  the  twelve  months 
ending  30th  September  has  been  exceptional.  During  the 
summer,  from  October  1881  to  February  1882,  the  northerly 
wind  was  but  seldom  felt  in  Tamatave,  variable  winds,  fre- 
quently with  a  south-westerly  direction,  taking  the  place  of 
the  usual  north-east  wind.  The  winter  months  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  wet  season  on  the  coast,  and  the  summer  the 
dry  season ;  but  this  year  their  character  has  been  partly 
reversed.  In  June  1882  only  8*52  inches  of  rain  fell  against 
15*5  in  June  1881  ;  there  was  a  fall  of  2*19  inches  in  May 
1882,  while  in  May  1881  there  feU  9 '7 6  inches.  The  total 
amount  of  rainfall  for  the  year  has  been  94'94  inches,  and 
the  greatest  fall  in  any  twenty-four  hours  took  place  on  29th 
June,  when  5 "06  inches  fell.  The  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  has  fallen,  and  the  total  amount  for  each  month,  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  year  as  follows  : — 


Date. 


1881. 
October 
November 
December 

1882. 
January 
February 
March 


Days. 

Inches. 

17 

418 

13 

5-20 

17 

6  33 

19 

13-02 

18 

11-62 

22 

6'46 

Date. 

Days. 

Inches. 

1882. 

April  . 

23 

11-35 

May    . 

16 

2-19 

June    . 

19 

8-52 

July    .         . 

28 

13-45 

August 

20 

7-41 

September  . 

14 

5*21 

Total 

226 

94-94 

General  "The  general  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  southerly. 

w[nd!i0n0f  D^ing  306  days  ft  has  blown  between  east  round  by  south  to 
west ;  and  during  the  remaining  5  9  days  it  has  had  a  direction 
between  east  round  by  north  to  west.  There  has  been  no 
hurricane  on  the  coast  this  year,  though  considerable  fear  was 
felt  on  26th  February,  when  the  barometer  fell  from  30°  in 
the  morning  at  9  o'clock  to  29°*81  by  12  o'clock;  rising  to 
29°-90  on  27th  February,  and  falling  to  29°'80  by  3  o'clock; 
and  on  the  following  day  from  29°'91  to  29°'81.  On  3d 
March  it  again  became  steady  at  a  little  above  30°.  This  was 
the  greatest  atmospheric  disturbance  we  have  had  during  the 
year.  The  wind  at  the  time  was  strong  from  the  south  and 
south-east  to  south. 

"  The  greatest  amount  of  heat  registered  by  the  insulated 
solar  radiation  thermometer  was  on  2 2d  December,  when  it 
stood  at  163°.      The  highest  temperature  in  the   shade  in  a 
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good  circulation  of  air  lias  been  93°,  which  it  attained  on  24th 
December  and  15  th  and  25  th  January.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture during  the  night  has  been  58°,  on  28th  June  and  9th 
and  10th  July."1 

"  In  the  so-called  rainy  season  the  heat  on  the  south-west  South-west 
coast  is  most  intense,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  almost  coas ' 
unbearable.  On  the  shore,  however,  we  get  the  refreshing  sea-  . 
breeze,  beginning  at  mid-day  and  continuing  till  about  sunset. 
Owino-  to  this  the  fever  on  the  shore  is  not  of  such  a  fatal 
character  as  that  in  the  interior,  and  it  is  evident  that  if 
Europeans  are  to  hold  out  at  all  against  the  climate  for  any 
length  of  time  it  can  only  be  on  the  shore,  although  even  there 
it  is  also  very  enervating.  Farther  inland,  owing  to  the  viru- 
lent character  of  the  fever,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  live 
for  any  length  of  time.  Even  the  Hova  from  Imerina  seem 
to  be  no  better  fitted  to  withstand  the  fever  than  Europeans. 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  missionaries  to  reside  in  the 
Sakalava  country  at  any  distance  from  the  shore,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  mission  work  among  these 
people.  The  inland  stations  can  only  be  worked  from  the 
head-stations  on  the  shore  by  native  teachers  and  by  occasional 
visits  of  the  missionaries  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  way  the  Norwegian  missionaries  who  are 
settled  on  this  coast  intend,  if  possible,  to  carry  on  mission 
work.  A  great  plague  here  is  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes. 
They  are  quite  as  troublesome  on  the  shore  as  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country.  When  the  sea-breeze  subsides  in  the 
evening  they  come  out  of  the  forest  in  dark  clouds,  and  make 
existence  among  them  anything  but  comfortable."  2 

Ankay. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  is  very  hot,  and  the  fever  very  Climate  of 
severe.  Being  flat  in  the  centre  and  girded  on  all  sides  by  Auka^- 
hills  and  deep  forests  it  is  very  difficult  of  access  to  the  fresh- 
ening breezes  from  the  east.  The  fever  is  more  malignant  in 
the  smaller  valleys  which  run  in  between  the  hills  on  the  west 
side,  especially  those  of  Ilohasaha,  Ambodinangavo,  Isafotra, 
and  Imerimitatra.  There  is  fever  to  the  east  and  in  the  centre, 
but  it  is  slight  compared  to  that  of  the  west.  Moramanga  is 
said  to  be  very  bad,  but  that  in  a  measure  may  be  accounted 

1  Madagascar  and  France,  Appendix,  pp.  306-312. 
-  .M  i  .  A.  Walen  in  Antananarivo  Annual. 
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for  by  the  filth  of  the  village.  Fever  is  at  its  worst  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  harvest  time  from  the  end  of 
January  to  the  beginning  of  April.  In  winter  it  is  very  cold, 
there  being  no  perceptible  difference  from  the  climate  in 
Imerina, excepting  that  there  is  very  much  more  drika  ("drizzle.") 
Great  numbers  of  people  designated  "  Beririnina "  ("  many  in 
the  winter  ")  go  down  from  Imerina  at  this  season  (June,  July, 
and  August),  without  fear  of  fever,  for  trade  or  to  carry  goods. 


Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  Tamatave,  1881-82,  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Shaw,  L.M.S. 

Average  Daily  Register,  9  a.m. 


Thermometer 

Date 

Barometer. 

(Fahrenheit). 

Amount 
of  Cloud. 

Force  of 
Wind. 

Rainfall  in 
Inches. 

Dry  Bulb. 

Wet  Bulb. 

1881 

October 

.     .        30*288 

76° 

68° -3 

3-1 

2  3 

•139 

Novembei 

•     .     .        30158 

79°-5 

73°-5 

4-4 

3-2 

•173 

December 

.     .        30-2 

82° -6 

77°-7 

3-5 

21 

•204 

1885 

>> 

January 

.     .        30-114 

84°-08 

76°-7 

4-3 

2-6 

•434 

February 

.     .        30-05 

82° -2 

76° -8 

5- 

3-5 

•415 

March 

.     .        30-09 

80° 

75° 

4- 

4- 

•208 

April' . 

.     .        30-186 

78°-4 

74° -3 

4- 

3- 

•378 

May    . 

.     .        30-23 

78° 

76° 

4- 

2-8 

•07 

June    . 

.     .        30-376 

7l°-8 

68° -9 

5-4 

3-5 

•284 

July    . 

.     .        30-23 

69°-9 

67°-8 

4-7 

2-4 

•448 

August 

.     .        30-40 

71°-5 

67° -8 

4- 

3- 

•240 

Septembei 

«     .             30-35 

74° 

69° 

3- 

7* 

•18 

Average  Daily  Register,  3  P.  M. 


Thermometer 
(Fahrenheit). 

o 

In  Shade. 

Date. 

Barometer. 

§3 

go 

g.S 

Max.  in 

Sun. 

Dry  Bulb. 

Wet  Bulb. 

< 

Max. 

Min. 

1881. 

October   .     . 

30-259 

79° '3 

70° -9 

2-4 

3- 

79° -9 

62° -4 

140°'4 

November    . 

30-095 

80° -5 

72°-8 

3-3 

3-8 

81°-4 

68°1 

140°'2 

December     . 

30-06 

82° -4 

74° -9 

3-2 

2-8 

85° -2 

66° -4 

141°-4 

1882. 

January  .     . 

30-041 

84° -2 

78°'2 

4-3 

3'4 

88° -8 

70°-9 

143° -9 

February 

30-01 

83° 

77°'5 

4' 

3-9 

86° 

71° -8 

145° 

March 

30-03 

81° 

76° 

5- 

4- 

85° 

69° 

143° 

April  .     .     . 

30-091 

80° 

76° 

4- 

3- 

83° 

68° 

145° 

May    .     . 

30-18 

79° 

72° 

3-3 

3-3 

82° 

64° 

137° 

June  .     .     . 

30-33 

74° -3 

70°-3 

5-2 

41 

77°'75 

61°-5 

131°-1 

July    .     .     . 

30-386 

72° -8 

70° -7 

3-8 

3-8 

75°-9 

60°-9 

129°-4 

August    . 

30-365 

74° -3 

69°-l 

3-9 

4-6 

75° -6 

61°  '3 

132° -8 

September    . 

30-30 

75° 

70° 

3- 

4- 

78° 

62° 

135° 
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West  Coast  of  Madagascar,  Winds  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel. — "  The  northerly  monsoon  commences  about  the  be-  Northerly 
ginning  of  October  and  the  southerly  one  the  beginning  of 
April;  but  southward  of  20°  S.  lat.  the  northerly  monsoon 
ceases,  and  the  winds  are  very  variable,  with  a  greater  preva- 
lence of  south  and  south-south-east  winds  than  any  other,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Madagascar  side,  near  the  south-west  end  of 
which  south-east  and  east-south-east  winds  prevail  all  the 
year  round,  but  do  not  extend  far  up  the  coast. 

"  The  change  of  monsoons  which  occurs  between  mid-March 
and  mid- April,  and  again  between  mid-September  and  mid- 
October,  occupies  a  few  days  or  more,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  squally  weather. 

"  The  northern  monsoon  is  usually  accompanied  by  fine  Fine 
weather  and  smooth  water  during  October,  November,  and  wea  er" 
December,  but  then  rains  commence  on  the  coast,  and  variable 
winds  and  calms  may  be  expected  in  its  vicinity ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  fine  weather  and  north-east  winds  at  sea.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  the  north-east  winds  rarely  set 
in  strong  before  the  middle  of  December  ;  for  three  consecutive 
years  their  first  decided  blow  was  observed  to  occur  on  the 
25th  December.  During  this  monsoon  the  southerly  winds 
which  prevail  southward  of  the  tropic  occasionally  force  their 
way  northward,  overcoming  the  monsoon  even  as  far  north  as 
the  Comoro  Islands,  and  blowing  a  double-reefed  topsail  breeze  ; 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mozambique  Channel  these  winds 
amount  to  a  gale.  This  weather  is  preceded  by  heavy  banks 
of  cloud  to  the  southward,  with  gloomy  weather,  but  does  not 
last  long. 

"  Hurricanes  are  said  to  have  occurred  towards  the  latter  No  hum- 
end   of  January   at  Mozambique   in  former  years  ;   and   that  3°JJnJ! 
place  wTas  visited   by  a   severe   one   on  the    1st   and    2d  April  bique 
1858,  during   which   several  vessels  were   driven   from    their       anne" 
anchors  in  the  harbour  and  much  damage  was  done.      These 
hurricanes,  however,  appear  to  be  quite  local,  and  we  have  no 
reports  of  any  having  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  although   severe   gales   are   occasionally  experienced 
there.      The   Indian  Ocean  hurricanes,  which  at  times   do   so 
much  damage  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauritius,  appear  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  Madagascar  before  reaching  the  Mozambique  Channel. 
From  Zanzibar  to  the  equator,  during  the  months   of  February 
and  March,  although  part  of  the   northerly  monsoou,  winds 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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Southerly- 
monsoon. 


The  equa- 
torial cur- 
rent. 


Main 
stream  of 
currents. 


Current 
past  Cape 
Am  her. 


prevail  from  east-north-east  to  east-south-east.  At  this  season, 
therefore,  it  is  practicable  for  dhows  to  make  their  way  thus 
far  northward.  The  weather  hereabout  during  these  months 
is  fine,  with  occasional  showers  and  sometimes  thunder  and 
lightning,  but  no  heavy  squalls. 

"  The  southerly  monsoon  blows  with  much  regularity  at 
about  south -south- east  between  Europa  Island  and  Mozambique. 
Between  Mozambique  and  Cape  Delgaclo,  and  at  the  Comoro 
Islands,  it  varies  from  south-west  to  south-south-east,  becoming 
steadier  at  south  thence  to  Zanzibar.  This  monsoon  is  called 
the  fine-weather  season,  and  is  generally  free  from  gales ;  but 
there  is  much  more  wind  and  sea  in  the  Mozambique  Channel 
than  during  the  northerly  monsoon  ;  vessels  proceeding  to  the 
southward  will  frequently  find  a  hard  double-reefed  topsail 
breeze  and  heavy  sea  "  (Admiral  de  Horsey). 

Currents  on  the  West  Coast  of  Madagascar  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel. — "  A  branch  of  the  great  equatorial  current 
flows  westward  past  the  north  end  of  Madagascar  and  strikes 
the  coast  about  Cape  Delgado,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  One  of  these  flows  northward,  past  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba,  and  thence  on  to  Guardafui,  during  the  southerly  mon- 
soon, but  during  the  northerly  one  it  is  deflected  from  the 
land  to  the  eastward  before  reaching  the  equator ;  the  other 
branch  flows  southward  from  Mozambique,  following  the  coast 
of  Africa  until  it  is  joined  off  Natal  by  the  branch  of  current 
which  flows  past  the  south  end  of  Madagascar  towards  the 
Cape.      These  two  united  form  the  Agulhas  current. 

"  The  above  appears  to  be  the  main  stream  of  the  Mozam- 
bique currents,  but  their  speed  varies  much,  and  the  system 
is  complicated  by  strong  counter-currents  which  scarcely  run 
two  consecutive  days  alike,  and  defy  all  attempts  to  ascertain 
a  ship's  position  without  frequent  observations. 

"  The  current  past  Cape  Amber  averages  two  knots,  not 
unfrequently  runs  three  knots,  but  this  strength  of  current 
does  not  extend  more  than  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Amber.  From  Cape  Delgado  northward  the  velocity  is 
much  influenced  by  the  monsoon.  Its  average  may  be  taken 
at  one  and  a  half  knot,  but  often  more,  and  between  Mafia 
and  Pemba  sometimes  three  or  four  knots,  particularly  in 
April  and  May,  after  the  termination  of  the  northerly  monsoon. 
This  northerly  current  becomes  weaker  as  you  increase  your 
distance  from  shore,  but  near  the  land  it  continues  its  course 
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north-eastward  to  about  1  -J-°  S.  lat.,  where  during  the  northerly 
monsoon  it  meets  the  northerly  current,  and  the  two  produce 
an  offset  from  the  land.  On  three  occasions  about  the  months 
of  February  and  .March  H.M.S.  '  Gorgon  '  experienced  a  north- 
westerly current  of  twenty  miles  a  day  as  far  north  as  Castle 
Point,  whereas  to  the  northward  of  this  point  the  current  was 
south-westerly  more  than  thirty  miles  a  day.  During  the 
southerly  monsoon  the  north-easterly  current  generally  extends 
to  Guardafui 

"  From  Delgado  southward  the  current  generally  runs  one 
and  a  half  or  two  knots  past  Mozambique,  but  between  the 
Comoro  Islands  and  the  coast,  and  thence  southward  until  past 
the  narrow  part  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  there  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  direction  or  force  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  it  will  run  three  knots  one  way  and  as  much  another  at 
times. 

"  Off  Mozambique  we  have  known  the  current  set  south- 
east by  east  four  knots,  and  sixty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
that  it  ran  north-north-west  and  west-north-west  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  knots. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Comoro  Islands  the  current  generally 
runs  to  the  westward,  but  a  little  to  the  southward  of  them 
there  is  frequently  a  counter-current  setting  to  the  eastward, 
partly  owing  to  which  H.M.  tender  'Enchantress'  (formerly 
the  prize  slaver  '  Manuela  ')  was  lost  on  the  western  reefs  of 
Mayotta.  To  the  northward  of  the  Comoro  Islands  a  north- 
westerly current  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  knot  is  generally 
found. 

"  On  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar  the  current  is  generally  Northerly 
northerly  but  not  strong,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Mozambique  ^g^coas" 
Channel,  when  to  the  southward  of   18°  S.  lat.,  there  is  more 
often  a  northerly  than  a  southerly  current.      Near  the  coast  of 
the  main  a  southerly  current  prevails  "  (Admiral  de  Horsey). 

By  the  researches  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  chemist  and  physicist  Specific 
in  the  "  Challenger"  expedition,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  sea-  fhTsea-0 
water  were  ascertained,  showing  the  varying  degrees  of  saltness  water  on 
of  the  different  oceanic  areas.     Mr.  Buchanan  divides  the  waters 
which  cover  the  globe  into  five  zones,  two  of  which  corresp  nd 
very    nearly   with    the    areas    traversed    by    the    trade-winds. 
According  to  the  chart  illustrating  Mr.  Buchanan's  paper  there 
is  an  area  of  concentration  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  a  specific  gravity  of  TO 2 6 5.     The  western  limit 
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of  this  area  touches  the  Mascarene  Islands.  The  waters  sur- 
rounding Madagascar,  including  the  Mozambique  Channel,  are 
represented  as  having  a  mean  specific  gravity  of  1*0260  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Amber.  North  of  1 2°  lat.,  however,  is  another  zone 
in  the  equatorial  current  with  specific  gravity  1*0255,  this  dilu- 
tion increasing  as  it  approaches  the  zone  of  perpetual  precipitation.1 

In  Map  9  are  shown  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  surface 
water  in  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the  summer  and  winter 
months,  taken  from  the  compilation  by  Mr.  R  C.  Carrington, 
F.E.A.S.,  of  the  Marine  Survey  of  India,  1880.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  surface  water  of  the  sea  surrounding  Mad* 
gascar  has  a  mean  temperature  of  80°  Fahr.  during  the  sum- 
mer as  far  south  as  Cape  St.  Mary,  whilst  during  the  winter 
the  temperature  ranges  from  77-|°  at  Cape  Amber  to  72°  at 
Cape  St.  Mary. 

On  Map  9  are  also  marked  the  "  isogonal "  lines  or  lines  of 
equal  magnetic  variation  or  declination,  as  well  as  the  "  isoclinal " 
lines  or  curves  of  equal  dip  or  incliDation,  after  those  given  by 
the  late  Sir  F.  J.  Evans,  hydrographer-royal.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  whole  of  Madagascar  lies  in  the  region  of 
"  red  "  or  southern  magnetism,  and  the  variation  ranges  from 
9°  west  at  Cape  Amber  to  19°  west  at  Cape  St.  Mary,  whilst 
the  dip  of  the  "  blue  "  or  south  pole  of  the  needle  ranges  from 
42°  at  Cape  Amber  to  57°  at  Cape  St.  Mary.  With  regard  to 
magnetic  "  intensity,"  the  line  of  equal  total  force  (expressed  in 
absolute  measure  by  British  units)  (8)  traverses  Madagascar 
from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  East.  The  annual  change  or 
secular  variation  is  increasing  from  8"  west  at  Cape  Amber  to 
52"  west  at  Cape  St.  Mary. 

The  rise  of  the  tides  at  the  various  ports  has  been  given  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  rise  is  generally  uniform  at  a  mean 
of  from  eight  to  nine  feet  along  the  east  coast  at  4h.,  whilst 
on  the  west  coast  the  rise  ranges  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  at 
4h.  30m.  to  4h.  45m.  The  occurrence  of  earthquake  waves 
and  rollers,  termed  by  the  French  "  les  raz  de  marges,"  have 
been  frequently  observed  on  the  east  coast,  noticeably  on  27  th 
August  1883,  when  boats  and  lighters  were  stranded  high  and 
dry  on  the  beach  at  Tamatave.  The  volcanic  disturbances  in 
Java  and  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  produced  a  perceptible 
movement  of  the  water  on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar,  and 
floating  pumice  reached  the  island  from  the  same  origin. 

1  See  Jour.  Boy.  Geog.  Soc.,  1877,  p.  72.     See  also  Map.  No.  11,  vol.  ii. 
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island  in  which,  from  stagnant  marshes  or  other  causes,  the 
baneful  miasma  produces  the  fever  and  ague  so  fatal  to  num-  gascar 
bers  of  the  natives  and  foreigners,  the  climate  of  Madagascar 
may  be  regarded  as  conducive  to  health,  vigour,  and  longevity. 
The  diseases  indigenous  to  the  island  are  not  numerous ;  very 
few  are  acute,  and  they  are  chiefly  chronic ;  and  though  many 
of  the  afflicted  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  under 
various  degrees  of  suffering,  but  few  are  carried  off  suddenly. 
The  diseases  are  common  to  other  countries,  while  some  are 
peculiar  to  the  island, — among  the  most  alarming  and  destructive 
being  the  so-called  Madagascar  fever. 

On  the  30th  August  1862  Dr.  A.  Davidson,  M.E.C.P.E.,  l 
etc.,  and  his  wife,  arrived  in  Antananarivo)  together  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Toy  and  Mr.  Stagg,  missionaries  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Dr.  Davidson  at  once  established  a  dispensary, 
which  the  principal  nobles  under  Kainivoninahitriniony,  the 
prime  minister,  generously  assisted  to  build  at  Faravohitra, 
overlooking  Andohalo.  The  establishment  of  the  Medical 
Mission  proved  a  great  addition  to  the  means  of  influence 
exercised  by  the  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
for  good  among  the  Hova  people,  tending  greatly  to  disarm 
their  inveterate  prejudices  and  secure  their  confidence  and 
gratitude.  Within  the  first  two  years  from  the  starting  of  this 
institution  Dr.  Davidson  had  prescribed  for  3000  patients  and 
upwards  out  of  the  numbers  who  had  applied  to  him  for  relief. 
Dr.  Davidson  greatly  ingratiated  himself  with  Kainivonina- 
hitriniony, and  exercised  great  influence  over  him  and  ihe 
other  nobles,  so  that  he  was  able  to  commence  the  erection  of 
a  hospital  built  and  designed  by  Mr.  Cameron  for  receiving  in- 
patients at  Analakely,  hoping  that  the  institution  might  in 
time  become  self-supporting.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  1864. 
building  was  laid  by  the  prime  minister  on  the  6th  January 
1864,  on  which  occasion  it  may  be  remarked  (as  showing  the 
climate)  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  110°  Fahr.  in  a  tent 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  ground  for  refreshment. 

The   mission  hospital  was    opened   for    the   reception   of  1865. 
patients  on  25th  July  1865.      It  is  situated  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from   the   great   Zoma,   (market),  on   the   level   ground 
between  the  two  northern  divisions  of  the  city  hill  close  to  the 
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Government  workshops,  which  were  erected  by  the  English 
artisans  who  formed  part  of  the  first  mission.  The  mission 
hospital  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  James  Sibree  junior  in  1870  1 
as  it  appeared  to  him  in  1867  : — "Almost  adjoining  the  work- 
shops is  the  mission  hospital,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
the  city.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  about  a  hundred  feet 
long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  and  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
sun-dried  bricks  plastered  externally  with  lime.  Although 
such  a  building  material  in  England  would  give  the  idea  of 
something  very  insecure,  yet  the  clay  here  is  of  so  hard  and 
tenacious  a  character  that  buildings  of  this  kind  are  really 
very  substantial,  and  if  occasionally  pointed  will  last  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  mortar  also  is  nothing  but  clay 
well  tempered,  and  the  interior  plastering  is  of  the  same 
material  mixed  with  a  little  sharp  sand.  The  hospital  stands 
just  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  perhaps  a  little  too  close  to  it. 
It  has  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  front,  and  behind  are  the 
kitchens  and  offices.  The  building  will  accommodate  fifty 
patients,  and  consists  of  two  long  wards  or  rooms  the  whole 
length  of  the  structure,  one  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  other 
above.  Each  bed  is  screened  off  by  light  movable  wooden 
framework  covered  with  chintz  cloth,  so  that  there  is  free  cir- 
culation of  air  throughout.  The  windows  are  all  sashed  and 
the  ground  floor  tiled.  At  the  back  is  a  projection  containing 
the  staircase,  with  a  dispensary  below  and  operating  and  con- 
sulting room  above.  Great  numbers  of  people  may  be  seen 
waiting  here  every  day  for  advice  and  medicine,  for  this  depart- 
ment of  Christian  work  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  classes  of 
the  people.  Dr.  Andrew  Davidson,  the  indefatigable  medical 
missionary,  has  his  residence  adjoining  the  hospital,  so  that  the 
patients  have  the  benefit  of  his  constant  attendance  in  severe 
cases. 

"  Besides  the  direct  benefit  afforded  to  the  people  by  Dr. 
Davidson's  labours  he  has  several  intelligent  young  men  under 
his  charge,  whom  he  instructs  in  medicine  and  surgery.  These 
young  Malagasy  have  in  many  instances  shown,by  their  attention 
and  acquirements,  that  the  teaching  they  receive,  and  the 
experience  gained  by  seeing  patients,  are  not  lost  upon  them ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  of  them  will  in  due  time  be 


1  Madagascar  and  its  People,  by  James  Sibree.  junior,  architect  of  the 
Memorial  Churches,  Antananarivo  (Religious  Tract  Society,  London,  1870),  p. 
146. 
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well  qualified  to  act  as  physicians  to  their  countrymen,  and  to 
take  charge  of  dispensaries  and  medical  mission  stations  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country."  (One  of  Dr.  Davidson's  students 
has  lately — October  1869 — gone  to  the  Betsileo  country  to 
open  a  mission  hospital  at  Fianarantsoa.) 

The  Medical  Mission1  which  was  thus  established  by  the 
London   Missionary    Society,   in    conjunction  with   Dr.   Burns 
Thompson  of  Edinburgh,  was  successfully  carried  on  at  Anala- 
kely  for  many  years.      In  1876,  however,  circumstances  led  1876. 
to   the  withdrawal   from   the  work  of  Dr.  Andrew  Davidson   With- 

drawal  of 

(now  colonial  surgeon  in  Mauritius),  in  whose  hands,  as  before  Dr.  David- 
mentioned,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  Mackie,  it  had  hitherto  sou* 
been  carried  on,  and  for  several  years  the  hospital  premises  at 
Analakely  were  unoccupied.  This  interval  was  made  use  of 
for  putting  the  place  into  thorough  repair,  replacing  the  old 
thatched  roof  by  one  of  tiles,  and  entirely  rearranging  the 
interior,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  more-  extensive  service 
than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  building  is  the  property 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  from  the  first  the 
Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association  and  other  missionary 
societies  joined  in  the  common  work.  For  some  time  there 
was  no  successor  to  Dr.  Davidson  who  could  put  the  hospital 
into  use  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  medical  mission  was  felt  especially 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemics  in  1878. 

The    Government    obtained    the    services    of  two   medical  Govem- 
practitioners    for   the    benefit   of   the   court    and   people,    Drs.  ^o^ers" 
Parker   and    Mackie,   and   the   Norwegians   also   had   medical 
men    in    their    mission  ;     an    effort    was    therefore    made    in 
1879   to  reopen  the  out-patient  department  of  the  hospital,  1879. 
and    to    take   a   limited    number   of   in-patients.       Several   of 
the  missionaries  of  the   two  societies,  who  had  some  medical 
knowledge,  agreed   to   share   the  work   among   them,  and   the 
services   of  Mrs.  Hogg,  the  European  nurse,  who  was  still  at 
the  capital,  were  enlisted ;   and,  as  these  arrangements  were  in 
progress,  Dr.  Tregelles  Fox,  M.K.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  and  his  wife  came  Dr.  and 
out  from  England,  under  the  auspices   of  the   F.F.M.A.,  and  Mrs<  Fox* 
opened  the  out-patient  department  on   2d   October   1880,   a  1880. 
committee  of  the  members  of  the  two  societies  forming  the 
board  of  the  newly-established  Medical  Mission.      From  the 
first  a  minimum  payment  of  2d.  was  received  from  the  patients 

1  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association  in  Mada- 
gascccrfrom  1807-1880.     (Antananarivo.      Printed  at  the  F.F.M. A.) 
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on  each  attendance,  and  the  money  so  collected  amounted  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1880  to  £11,  a  sum  quite  insufficient  to 
pay  for  the  medicines  which  were  used.  The  number  of 
patients  seen  in  that  time  was  about  600,  and  most  of  these 
returned  a  number  of  times  for  more  medicine.  The  hospital, 
however,  stood  empty  for  want  of  a  nurse  to  superintend  it 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Fox.  Many  Malagasy  youths 
applied  to  be  trained  as  medical  students,  and  many  women 
also.  Of  these,  two  boys  were  received  who  were  a  help  in 
seeing  the  patients,  etc.,  from  their  knowledge  of  English. 
They  also  kept  the  register,  dispensed  medicines,  and  vaccinated 
successfully.  Vaccination  was  carried  on  every  week,  and  the 
scholars  at  the  schools  vaccinated ;  the  people  appreciating  its 
effect  in  checking  the  ravages  of  smallpox. 

1881.  There  were   other  dispensaries  open  at  this  time  in  the 
Dispen-        town,  viz.  the  Queen's  at  the  "  Avara-drova,"  under  Dr.  Mackie, 

sanes.  - 

and  that  of  the  Norwegian  Mission,  under  Drs.  Guldberg  and 
Borgrevinck.  Dr.  Parker  returned  during  this  year  to  England. 
During  1881  the  number  of  patients  seen  up  to  31st  December 
from  2d  October  1880  was  2304.  It  was  not  until  20th 
April  1881  that  the  first  in-patient  was  received  into  the  re- 
opened hospital ;  since  which  date,  up  to  the  end  of  that  year, 
224  patients  were  received;  the  average  number  each  night 
being  fifteen  at  first,  increasing  up  to  twenty  and  twenty-three. 

1882.  Events  occurred  in  1882  which  greatly  affected  the  rela- 
Bamsh-        ^[YQ  pOSition  of  the  Medical  Mission,  adding  to  the  importance 

merit  of  x  .  v  .  .  L 

Dr.  An-  of  the  hospital  at  Analakely,  and  increasing  the  responsibility 
drianaiy.  0f  ^e  workers#  Dr>  Mackie  left  Madagascar  for  England,  and 
Dr.  Andrianaly,  who  had  been  very  popular,  was  banished,  as  a 
political  prisoner,  in  the  far  south  of  the  island.  Dr.  Bajaona, 
a  native  practitioner  holding  a  Scotch  qualification,  arrived  in 
July,  and  was  engaged  in  attending  on  the  queen.  There  are 
now  no  longer  any  qualified  French  doctors  in  connection  with 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Mission  in  Imerina ;  so  that  the  Medical 
Mission  at  Analakely  is  the  principal  medical  agency  in  An- 
tananarivo. During  the  year  1882  1688  new  cases  were 
seen  during  the  year  in  the  out-patient  department,  while  376 
patients  were  admitted  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  98  were  men, 
192  women,  and  97  children.  Dr.  Tregelles  Fox  gives  a 
statement  of  the  diseases  treated  and  the  result  in  the  369 
patients  who  left  the  hospital  in  1882. 

Tctzo,  the  Malagasy  fever. — "  The  Malagasy  fever,  or  rather 
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fever  and  ague  together,  is  called  by  the  natives  tazo.  This  is  Malarial 
the  most  prevalent  and  destructive  malady  in  the  whole  island, 
especially  to  the  Hovas  and  Europeans.  Imerina,  Betsileo,  Fort 
Dauphin  (?),  and  some  of  the  northern  provinces,  are  the  only 
parts  of  Madagascar  which  are  throughout  the  whole  year 
exempt  from  its  formidable  ravages.  Other  parts  are  exempt 
at  certain  seasons ;  and  in  some  provinces  it  is  so  destructive 
that  certain  districts  are  reputed  deadly  during  the  hot  and  wet 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  To  these  dis- 
tricts criminals  were  sometimes  sent,  who  seldom  survived  for 
any  length  of  time  their  exposure  to  the  malarious  poison 
exhaled  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  soil.  Mr.  Hastie  Fatal 
described  a  district  of  this  kind,  over  which  he  travelled  in 
1822,  as  being  hilly,  nearly  destitute  of  wood,  and  having  but 
few  parts  covered  with  stagnant  water,  where  it  was  customary 
to  send  persons  who  were  condemned  to  be  confined ;  and  he 
adds  that  these  prisoners  always  died  in  the  place,  as  was  in- 
tended. This  district  is  in  Antsihanaka,  about  two  days' 
journey  from  Antananarivo  towards  the  north -north -east 
direction."  Another  notable  case  was  that  of  Madame  Ida 
Pfeiffer,  who,  in  company  with  Lambert  and  his  associate, 
was  purposely  detained  at  Beforona,  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest  east  of  Antananarivo  for  several  days,  where  Madame 
Pfeiffer  contracted  the  fever  of  which  she  died  some  months 
later. 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  fever  (which  few  Europeans  or  inhabit-  Some 
ants  of  other  parts  of  Madagascar  itself  escape,  and  to  so  fever-proof, 
many  of  wThom  among  both  classes  it  proves  fatal)  rarely  seizes 
those  who  are  natives  of  and  constant  residents  in  the  parts  of 
the  island  in  which  it  prevails,  who  are  said  to  be  '  vita  tazo,' 
i.e.  fever -proof.  This  renders  it  necessary  for  foreigners  to 
avoid  arriving  on  the  coast  during  any  of  the  months  in  which 
the  fever  prevails. 

"  The  months  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  best  for  Europeans  Best 
to    arrive   at   Madagascar   are   July,  August,  and   September.  ™r°^\  f°r 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  during  this  period  less  likely  to 
be  attacked  with  fever  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
This  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  to  Europeans  pro- 
ceeding to  Madagascar. 

"  The  symptoms  of  the  tazo  vary  considerably  in  different  Symptoms. 
individuals.      In  some  cases  its  early  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  a  violent  inflammatory  disorder.     This  is  always  considered 
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its  worst  appearance.  In  others  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  re- 
mittent, and  afterwards  an  intermittent  fever,  attended  with 
chills  and  shiverings.  This  is  regarded  as  its  most  favourable 
appearance,  and  that  which  encourages  the  greatest  hopes  of 
recovery.  When  the  former  symptoms  are  strongly  marked, 
there  is  always  great  danger ;  but  when  the  latter  only  are 
present,  recovery  is  generally  expected. 

inflamma-  "  The  symptoms  in  the  inflammatory  stage  are  severe  head- 

tory  stage.  ac]ie^  iangUor^  pain  in  the  eyes,  especially  on  being  turned 
upwards,  dry  and  hot  skin,  vomitings,  pain  in  the  right  side, 
great  thirst,  quick  and  hard  pulse,  a  very  foul  furred  tongue, 
aversion  to  food,  flushing  of  the  face,  restlessness  especially  at 
night,  loss  of  sleep,  sometimes  dread  or  fear,  anxiety,  hypo- 
chondriasis, delirium,  an  apparent  improvement,  and  then  death 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

"  In  its  most  unfavourable  appearance  the  symptoms  are 
cold  and  chills  in  the  back,  shoulders,  and  loins,  stretching, 
lassitude,  and  a  disposition  to  lie  down,  with  great  fatigue  on 
the  least  exertion,  a  feeling  of  debility,  anxiety,  loss  of  appetite, 
thirst,  uneasiness  of  mind,  rigors,  and  sometimes  stupor.  This 
form  is  first  remittent,  and  soon  changes  into  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  is  divided  into  three  stages  of  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  fits  in  a  severe  degree.  The  sensation  during  the 
shivering  fit  is  like  being  pierced  with  darts.  This  is  followed, 
if  it  continues  long,  with  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  hepatitis, 
and  dysentery ;  and,  unless  the  fever  ceases  with  these  symp- 
toms, it  speedily  afterwards  terminates  in  death. 

Treatment.  "  In  regard  to  treatment,  if  the  patient  be  robust,  and  has  a 

hard  quick  pulse,  Europeans  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  and 
other  means  of  reducing  the  system.  When  there  is  much 
thirst  and  a  hot  dry  skin  an  anodyne  antimonial  draught  is- 
sometimes  found  useful.  If  after  this  no  change  for  the  better 
be  observed,  mercury  is  administered,  so  as  to  produce  ptyalism 
as  speedily  as  possible,  which  in  general  diminishes  or  removes 
every  unfavourable  symptom.  Tonics,  such  as  cinchona  bark 
or  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  are  afterwards  administered,  and 
the  patient  recommended  to  drink  plentifully  of  rice-water  or 
some  acidulated  beverage. 

Native  "  In  the  native  mode  of  treatment  the  remedies  are  few  and 

simple.  When  a  person  is  seized  with  the  fever,  the  remedy 
is  directed  by  the  sikidy,  or  divination.  Inquiry  in  such  cases 
is  made  of  the  sikidy,  in  which  house  the  patient  must  dwell. 
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Then  they  make  his  couch,  that  he  may  lie  on  the  west  of  the 
hearth,  near  the  fire,  and  administer  plenty  of  rice  to  eat ; 
yea,  they  compel  him  to  swallow  boiled  rice,  or  any  food,  as 
they  believe  this  to  be  essential  to  his  recovery. 

"  The  most  beneficial  remedy  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Rice-water, 
disorder  is  supposed  to  be  rice-water,  which  produces  perspira- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  nourish  the  system  during  the  period 
of  aversion  to  food.  When  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  or  a  fit 
of  fever  comes  on,  the  vapour-bath  is  used ;  leaves  supposed  to 
possess  medicinal  qualities  being  first  boiled  in  the  water. 
This  diminishes  the  force  of  the  fever,  and  sometimes  checks  it 
entirely,  if  it  be  used  half  an  hour  before  the  regular  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  paroxysms  which  come  on  every  other 
day.  When  the  effect  of  the  bath  is  thus  salutary,  the  patient 
will  then  have  an  interval  of  ninety-six  hours  in  which  to  re- 
cruit his  strength  instead  of  only  forty-eight.  He  will  thereby 
be  proportionably  better  fortified  against  the  next  attack. 
Besides  rice-water,  an  infusion  of  herbs  possessing  aperient 
qualities  is  administered ;  to  these  they  sometimes  add  a 
decoction  of  leaves,  which  is  exceedingly  bitter,  supposed  to  act 
as  a  tonic.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  vapour-bath  half  an  Warm  and 
hour  before  the  paroxysm  comes  on,  they  take  the  warm  bath  J*^r 
every  evening,  which,  with  a  quantity  of  warm  drink,  never 
fails  to  produce  moisture  on  the  skin,  and  gives  the  patient 
rest  in  the  night "  (Ellis,  vol.  i.) 

"  When  the  symptoms  assume  an  inflammatory  character, 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  a  remittent  form ;  if  these  are  suc- 
cessful, hopes  of  recovery  are  cherished.  But  if  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  increase  instead  of  diminishing,  little  hope  of 
recovery  is  entertained,  and  nature  sinks  rapidly ;  delirium, 
deafness,  insensibility  ensue,  and  death  terminates  the  scene." 
Warburg's  tincture  is  the  most  powerful  febrifuge  known  to  the  Warburg's 
medical  profession,  and  should  invariably  be  taken  by  every  tmcture- 
traveller  exposed  to  malaria. 

"Among  the  diseases  to  which  the  Malagasy  are  exposed  in  Smallpox, 
common  with  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  continent  of  Africa,  ovnendra- 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  smallpox,  which  they  call 
ndndra,1  is  the  most  formidable.  How  long  this  scourge  has 
existed  in  Madagascar  is  not  known,  but  it  was  found  there  by  the 
early  missionaries,  was  reported  to  have  been  known  long  before 
that  period,  and  has  since  prevailed,  often  to  an  alarming  extent. 

1  Otherwise  kiria;  also  lavira,  "may  it  be  far  a\va}r." 
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"Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  paralytic  diseases  but  seldom  occur, 
nor  are  pulmonary  disorders  frequent.  Inflammatory  affections 
of  the  bowels  prevail  at  certain  seasons ;  while,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  free  use  of  unripe  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
unsuitable  meat,  few  of  the  natives  are  exempt  from  stomach 
disorders,  produced  generally  by  the  crude  and  unwholesome 
nature  and  the  large  quantities  of  their  food.  Dropsical  com- 
plaints frequently  occur,  and  many  are  afflicted  with  a  hard  and 
painful  internal  swelling  in  the  diaphragm.  Leprosy,  which  is 
called  hbka}  prevails,  though  the  unhappy  victims  of  this  hope- 
less disease  are  not  numerous.  Tumours  of  various  kinds 
prevail,  and  a  disease  resembling  what  is  called  '  white  swell- 
ing '  is  also  occasionally  seen  as  well  as  more  frequent  instances 
of  the  elephantiasis,  UhiM  tbngotra.  Instances  of  deafness  or 
dumbness  rarely  occur,  though  numbers  suffer  from  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  and  not  a  few  are  totally  blind.  This  calamity  is 
supposed  in  many  instances  to  occur  from  the  winding  of  silk. 
The  toothache  is  not  uncommon,  while  ulcers,  bbibbika,  and 
many  of  the  scrofulous  and  cutaneous  diseases  are  general,  and 
frequently  exhaust  the  patience  and  baffle  the  skill  of  native 
and  European  doctors.  The  general  neglect  of  cleanliness  per- 
petuates many  diseases  of  this  class.  Common  catarrh  and 
cough  often  prevail  to  a  great  extent ;  the  hooping-cough  was 
not  known  till  lately,  but  a  disease  resembling  the  measles, 
designated  kitrbtro,  produces  great  ravages  when  it  makes 
its  appearance  among  children.  Few  instances  of  insanity 
have  been  known  in  the  island,  though  several  cases  of  idiotism 
have  been  met  with.  Syphilitic  affections  are  almost  universal, 
and  many  are  afflicted  with  them  from  their  birth  to  the  end 
of  their  lives ;  while  few  of  the  inhabitants,  either  infant  or 
adult,  appear  exempt  from  the  sufferings  produced  by 
worms. 

"  Scarcely  any  cripples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  island,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  infants  exhibiting  any  deformity 
or  obvious  defect  at  birth  are  destroyed. 

"  The  Malagasy  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  practice 
of  medicine  or  surgery  until  these  were  introduced  by  Europeans; 
nevertheless  they  were  accustomed  to  resort  to  various  simple 
natural  remedies  with  varying  results.  Many  of  their  applica- 
tions would  have  been  more  efficacious  had  they  been  unac- 
companied by  many  injurious  superstitious  observances. 

1  Also  haboMna. 
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The  Malagasy  pharmacopoeia,  though  simple  and  limited  as  Native 

phanr  - 

poeia. 


regards  the  substances  embraced,  admits  of  considerable  variety  p 


in  the  mode  of  administration.  No  mineral  preparations, 
excepting  brought  by  foreigners,  except  red  and  white  clay, 
were  ever  employed.  Gunpowder,  however,  was  a  sovereign 
remedy.  Animal  substances  were  employed ;  but  the  native 
Malagasy  remedies  were  chiefly  vegetable,  consisting  of  roots, 
stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  different  plants,  the  bark  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  aromatic  gums,  of  which  their  forests  furnish 
many  varieties,  and  varieties  of  moss,  lichen,  grass,  tobacco, 
herbs,  and  capsianus.  The  mpanab  bdy,  diviners  and  herbalists, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  many  of 
the  indigenous  productions  of  the  country.  Barks,  gums, 
leaves,  roots,  etc.,  possessing  aperient,  cathartic,  diuretic,  tonic, 
or  sedative  properties,  were  generally  applied  in  cases  in 
which  they  were  specifically  required.  Hence  the  native 
doctors  are  able  sometimes  to  arrest  the  progress  of  fever  when 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  violent  and  decisive.  The 
remedies  taken  internally  consist  of  decoctions  or  infusions. 
External  applications  are  in  the  form  of  fomentations,  poultices, 
and  ointments  made  from  the  fat  of  animals. 

"  The  vapour  bath  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  sick,  and  Vapour 
frequently  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fever.  The  patient  at  " 
is  seated  over  a  large  earthen  pan  containing  water,  spreading 
over  him  several  large  native  cloths,  and  then  a  quantity  of 
steam  is  produced  by  casting  pieces  of  iron  or  stones  heated 
red-hot  into  the  water.  Cold  bathing  is  also  resorted  to  for 
cleanliness  and  refreshment.  The  natives  also  resort  to  a 
practice  somewhat  resembling  shampooing,  viz.  pressing  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  with  the  hand  and  pulling  the  joints 
during  the  incipient  stages  of  disease,  or  at  times  of  debility 
from  fatigue. 

"  Native  medicines,1  in  great  numbers  and  variety,  are  to  Charms  of 
be  bought  in  the  markets.      The  mpanab  bdy,  or  makers  of  vendors- 
charms,   are    the   preparers   and  vendors    of  these   medicines. 
The  nostrums  are  bought  either  ready  for  use  or  so  mixed  up 
with  herbs,  barks,  and  gums  as  to  prevent  the  uninitiated  from 
discovering  of  what  they  really  consist. 

"  A  simple  kind  of  surgery  has  long  been  in  use  amongst 
the  Malagasy.     Wounds  from  a  spear  or  bullet  they  attempt  to 


1  Dr.   J.   W.   Parker  has  given  an  account  of  the  native  remedies  in   the 
Antananarivo  Annual,  v.,  1881. 
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heal  by  washing  the  wound  with  a  decoction  of  herbs,  by  clos- 
ing the  apertures  and  bandaging  the  parts,  without  attempting 
to  extract  the  substance  that  may  be  lodged  within.  When 
the  skull  or  thigh  was  broken  the  wounded  were  left  to  perish, 
but  in  other  cases  of  fracture  the  bones  were  drawn  carefully 
together  as  near  as  possible  in  their  original  form;  splints  of 
bamboo  were  applied  to  the  limb  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
it  in  the  proper  position,  and  the  whole  carefully  bandaged 
with  cloth.  This  method  of  treatment  was  often  successful. 
Dislocations  of  the  joints  were  occasionally  reduced,  and  it  is 
stated  that  even  amputations  were  successfully  performed  by 
the  mpanao  bdy.  The  natives  are  averse  to  bleeding,  but  they 
are  not  unacquainted  with  a  rude  sort  of  cupping  process. 

"  No  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Malagasy  is  more  credit- 
able to  their  humanity  than  the  kind,  patient,  and  affectionate 
manner  in  which  they  attend  upon  the  sick.  Everything 
within  the  compass  of  their  means  that  can  administer  to  their 
comfort,  mitigate  their  sufferings,  or  favour  recovery,  is  pro- 
vided" (Ellis's  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  chaps,  viii.  ix.) 

Diseases  in  the  central  'portions  of  the  island. — "  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  central  province  above  the  sea,"  writes  Mr.  Sibree, 
"from  4000  to  5000  feet,  gives,  besides  exemption  from  ague 
and  intermittent  fever,  a  more  temperate  climate  than  could  be 
expected  in  a  latitude  of  18°  south.  The  common  variation 
of  temperature  is  between  58°  and  80°  Fahr.  The  rainfall 
(see  ante)  during  the  wet  season,  from  November  to  April,  is 
from  fifty  to  sixty  inches.  The  warm  dry  weather  before  the 
fall  of  rain  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  typhoid  fever, 
cholera  infantum,  diarrhoea,  and  fatal  serous  inflammations. 
The  warm  moist  heat  of  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
brings  on  disorders  of  the  liver  and  stomach.  True  dysentery 
is  rare ;  and  neither  typhus  nor  scarlet  fever  has  been  seen  in 
Madagascar  by  Dr.  Davidson.  Only  one  patient  in  a  hundred 
suffers  from  consumption ;  acute  bronchitis  is  as  rare  there 
amongst  adults  as  it  is  common  here,  and  acute  rheumatism  is 
not  common.  Worms,  especially  the  lumbricoides,  are  almost 
universal;  the  tape-worm  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  greatly 
dreaded  and  abhorred  by  the  people.  'Human  nature,'  says 
Dr.  Davidson,  'has  a  kindly  side  to  quacks,  and  here  these 
parasites  seem  to  infest  humanity  only  a  little  less  than  in 
England.     Just  now  we  have  a  promising  slave  whose  remedy 


for  all  diseases  is  burning  round  holes  in  the 


integument, 


each 
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about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  by  means  of  strong  acid.  What- 
ever part  of  the  body,  face,  eyes,  or  chest,  is  the  seat  of  pain,  is 
immediately  studded  with  symmetrical  rows  of  holes,  giving 
anything  but  a  handsome  appearance  to  the  patient.'  Skin 
diseases  abound,  but  favus  has  not  been  seen.  Those  fearful 
diseases  caused  by  licentious  habits  are  dreadfully  prevalent. 
Insanity  is  exceedingly  rare ;  suicide  still  more  so  :  only  one  or 
two  cases  are  known  to  the  natives.  Delirium  tremens  has 
never  been  seen  by  Dr.  Davidson.  That  terrible  and  loathsome 
disease,  tubercular  leprosy,  is  rather  common  in  Madagascar. 
During  1862  the  number  of  cases  treated  at  the  mission  dis- 
pensary at  Antananarivo  was  nearly  one  hundred." 
"  Ba m aiil'iija na,"  Chorcoma nia. 

"Hie  exsultantes  Salios,  nudosque  Lupercos"  (^Eneidos,  lib.  viii.  663). 

Iii  the  month  of  February  1863  there  wTere  rumours  of  a  new  1863. 
disease,  which,  it  was  said,  had  appeared  in  the  west  or  south-  JailclDg 
west  of  Imerina.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the  natives  was 
Imaninjana,  and  those  afflicted  were  called  Ramandnjana,  which 
probably  comes  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  make  tense."  The 
name  did  not  convey  any  idea  of  its  nature,  and  the  accounts 
given  of  it  were  so  vague  as  to  mystify  rather  than  enlighten. 
The  epidemic  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  choreomania,  or 
dancing  madness,  and  after  a  time  it  reached  the  capital, 
Antananarivo,  where  in  the  month  of  March  it  began  to  be 
common.  Dr.  Davidson  wTas  able  to  observe  itis  course  with 
accuracy;  and  in  1867  he  published  in  Edinburgh  an  account 
of  this  epidemic  (see  also  Sibree's  Madagascar  and  its  People). 

Early  in  April  1878  there  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  Epidemic 
province  of  Imerina  an  epidemic  disease,  which  caused  great  of  18'8, 
distress  among  the  people,  both  from  the  suddenness  of  its 
appearance  and  from  the  numbers  whom  it  carried  off.  Dr. 
(r.  W,  Parker,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Queen  Eanavalona 
I L,  gives  the  following  full  and  valuable  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  terrible  disease  (see  Antananarivo  Annual, 
iv.,  1878):— 

"  The   native  names  by  which  the  epidemic  disease  was  Dr.  Par- 
known   were   tangolahy  and   arefin'blona,  the  latter  being   the  coin/0" 
name  by  which  it  was  best  known,  and  equivalent  to  our  word  The  tanyo- 
'  epidemic'      Where  this  epidemic  really  began  is  not  known,  ar^l 
but  it  first   became  alarming   in   the  district  to  the  north  and  dlona- 
west    of   AmbohimaDga,    appearing   to    have    its    headquarters 
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around  the  town  of  Imerimandroso,  in  an  uudulating  valley 
running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  much  sheltered  from 
the  usual  south-east  winds  by  the  mountains  which  form  its 
southern  edge.  Thence  it  spread  southwards  towards  Antan- 
anarivo, chiefly  passing  over  the  western  half  of  the  province ; 
the  capital  itself,  with  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  east,  being 
comparatively  free  from  its  attack.  Still  going  southwards,  the 
epidemic  passed  across  the  mountainous  region  around  Anka- 
ratra  to  the  Betsileo  province,  everywhere  committing  ravages 
as  great  as  those  which  marked  its  track  in  Imerina.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  whether  the  Bara  and  other  tribes  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Betsileo  were  visited  by  it,  but  it  most  prob- 
ably did  not  stop  until  it  reached  the  sea  in  the  south. 

"The  proximate  cause  of  the  epidemic  (i.e.  that  which  set 
the  ball  in  motion,  as  it  were)  was  undoubtedly  the  setting  in 
of  the  usual  cold  weather  more  suddenly  and  at  an  earlier 
period  than  usual ;  the  change  of  season  from  wet  and  warm 
to  cold  and  dry  occurring  very  early  in  April  instead  of  about 
the  beginning  of  May.  Speaking  from  memory,  there  were 
three  days  of  intensely  cold  winds  from  the  south-east  about 
Saturday,  6th  April,  almost  immediately  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  disease.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  wind  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  covering  the  rice-fields  and  marshes 
was  hastened,  generating  a  corresponding  amount  of  malarious 
gases,  and  it  is  to  the  concentrated  state  of  these  gases  that 
the  virulence  of  the  epidemic  seems  chiefly  due. 

"  But  besides  malaria  there  were  other  causes,  more  per- 
manent, and  scarcely  of  less  importance.  No  person  who  has 
made  acquaintance  with  the  inside  of  a  Malagasy  house,  as 
seen  where  European  customs  have  not  yet  altered  the  habits 
of  the  people,  or  who  has  had  the  good  (?)  fortune  to  take 


shelter  in  one  for  a  night,  can  doubt  the  influence  of  ever- 
growing filth  which  is  to  be  found  in  and  around  the  dwellings 
of  the  Malagasy,  more  especially  in  the  hamlets  and  villages. 
Indoors,  earthen  floors,  growing  like  crystals  by  ever-succeeding 
accretions  of  dirt,  on  a  level  with,  and  often  below  the  level  of, 
the  land  around ;  outside,  near  the  door,  heaps  of  filth  or  an 
odoriferous  cattle-pen;  cleanliness  conspicuous  everywhere  by 
its  absence ;  drinking-water  usually  coming  from  the  nearest 
rice -field  or  marsh;  water  for  bathing  or  washing  purposes 
used  by  many  only  when  Sunday  is  at  hand,  and  by  many 
others  only  once  in  the  year  when  the  fandroana  comes  round  ; 
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clothing  scanty  and  insufficient,  often  absent;  food  ill  adapted 
to  give  the  body  power  to  withstand  disease;  teetotalisni  un- 
known, and  ignorance  and  superstition  intense.  Is  it  surprising 
that  all  these  things  combine  to  make  an  epidemic  spread  far 
and  wide,  besides  affording  their  own  share  of  typhoid  and 
other  diseases  ? 

"  At  first,  owing  to  the  panic  which  seized  the  people,  it  Panic, 
was  difficult  to  find  out  the  true  nature  of  this  disease.  The 
rapidly-increasing  number  of  deaths,  and  the  fact  that  persons 
of  either  sex  and  of  all  ages  were  attacked,  seemed  to  support 
the  idea  of  contagion  or  infection,  and  a  report  that  it  was 
either  cholera  or  yellow  fever  by  no  means  tended  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  people.  But  it  soon  began  to  be  noticed,  that 
unless  something  else  had  already  weakened  the  constitution, 
and  predisposed  it  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  contact  with  the 
sick  did  not  necessarily  communicate  the  disease. 

"  According  to  intelligent  natives,  there  were  no  warning  no  warn- 
symptoms  (at  least  none  were  noticed)  to  tell  when  a  man  was  *ng  symP" 
about  to  be  attacked.  The  first  noticeable  sign  was  colicky 
pain,  followed  by  bilious  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  ;  the  two  last 
being  usually  favourable  signs.  In  every  case,  after  about 
twelve  hours'  illness,  there  was  marked  loss  of  flesh, — the 
sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and  burning  skin,  distinguishing 
those  who  were  truly  ill.  In  bad  cases  the  disease  assumed  a 
typhoid  character,  death  ensuing  in  from  one  to  seven  days ; 
while  in  a  favourable  case  the  disease  became  first  remittent 
and  then  intermittent,  the  attacks  usually  occurring  every 
morning  or  every  evening,  showing  at  last  the  malarious  nature 
of  the  disease.  Natives  say  that  the  intermittent  fever  (or 
tdzo)  of  the  central  part  of  Madagascar  differs  from  the  same 
disease  as  found  on  the  coast  only  in  the  greater  mildness  of 
its  attacks  and  the  longer  period  of  incubation  ;  the  character- 
istic '  shaking  fits  '  usually  occurring  on  the  second  or  the  third 
day  after  exposure  to  malarious  air  if  near  the  coast,  but  not 
until  after  the  lapse  of  two  weeks  or  more  if  inland. 

"Accompanying  the  malarious  disease  were  bronchitis,  Concomi- 
pneumonia,  and  other  chest  complaints,  due  to  the  same  cold  t 
winds,  adding  many  complications,  and  greatly  increasing  the 
mortality.  While  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  was  doubtful,  the 
only  remedy  which  seemed  to  do  any  good  was  camphor  dis- 
solved in  brandy  or  spirit,  of  which  one  or  two  doses  usually 
sufficed  to  relieve  ;  but  when  its  nature  was  better  understood, 
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quinine  combined  with  iron  and  Epsom  salts  superseded  the 
camphor,  especially  as  the  adjunct  to  the  camphor  made  the 
former  remedy  only  too  popular. 

"  In  most  of  the  places  where  the  epidemic  raged,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  induce  the  people  to  touch  Euroj)ean  medicines 
until  they  had  in  vain  tried  all  their  charms,  so  that  numbers 
died  who  might  have  been  saved.  In  some  villages  house  after 
house  lost  its  occupants  ;  in  many  of  the  houses  not  one  person 
survived,  and  the  people  were  so  decimated  tliat  many  churches 
were  deserted  and  closed.  Everywhere  it  seemed  as  if  the 
people  would  renounce  Christianity  and  return  to  idolatry.  In 
the  country-places,  charming  the  disease,  in  the  hope  of  driving 
it  away,  was  more  or  less  openly  practised  again,  and  so 
bewildered  and  panic-struck  were  the  people,  that  they  even 
resorted  to  the  prohibited  custom  of  ordeal  by  the  tangdna. 
This  violation  of  the  law  was  most  open  and  flagrant  at  the 
town  of  Ambohimalaza,  where  several  persons  were  put  to 
death  by  means  of  this  poisonous  bean,  on  suspicion  of  having 
caused  the  epidemic  by  witchcraft.  News  of  this  reaching  the 
capital,  some  530  persons,  nearly  the  whole  adult  population 
of  Ambohimalaza,  were  brought  up  to  town,  and  kept  under  a 
strong  guard  night  and  day  for  nearly  three  months,  their  trial 
lasting  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  It  seems  that  a  man  from 
another  part  of  the  country  brought  the  poison,  and  prevailed 
upon  a  woman  of  Ambohimalaza  to  give  it  to  a  suspected  per- 
son ;  others  gradually  followed  her  example,  until  the  matter 
was  so  unexpectedly  stopped.  The  chief  criminal  and  insti- 
gator unfortunately  escaped,  but  is  outlawed ;  and  the  woman 
who  first  administered  the  poison  died  during  the  progress  of 
the  trial  (not  without  suspicion  of  having  taken  poison),  other- 
wise both  would  have  been  put  to  death ;  others  less  prominent 
in  the  affair  have  been  punished  in  various  ways,  and  the 
whole  town  has  been  also  heavily  fined  for  connivance.  It  is 
said  that  the  total  money  value  of  these  fines  amounts  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  £5000  or  £6000  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so 
severe  a  lesson  will  not  need  to  be  taught  again. 

"  As  no  statistics  have  been  published  by  the  Government, 
we  cannot  tell  the  percentage  of  the  population  which  has  been 
carried  off  by  the  late  epidemic,  the  proportion  of  persons  who 
recovered  from  it,  etc.,  points  which  we  desired  to  mention  if 
possible." 
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"  Xamque  canebat  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 
Scmina  tcrrarumque,  aninweque,  marisque  fuissent, 
Et  liquidi  simul  ignis :  ut  his  exordia  primis 
Omnia,  et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis." 

{Bucolica,  Eel.  vi.  31.) 

Geology  and  mineralogy — M.  Grandidier's  outline  of  the  geological  features  of  the 
island — Geognostic  profile — Volcanic  action — Elevated  region  of  gneiss  and 
granite — Red  clays — Limestone  deposits — The  lower  region — Sandstone — 
Mineral  riches — Gold — Iron  districts — Mr.  Baron's  observation — Predomi- 
nance of  gneiss  and  schists — Strike  of  strata — Pyrites — Tourmaline — Clay- 
slate — Quartzite — Granitic  bosses— Basalt  dykes,  hills,  and  craters — Trachytic 
lava — Scoria  cones — Lakes  and  marshes — Thermal  springs — Carbonate  of 
lime — Geyserite — Auriferous  reefs — Vice-Consul  Pickersgill's  report — Govern- 
ment notice  about  minerals — Galena — Copper — Mineral  productions  of*  Bet- 
sileo  province — M.  Guillemin's  report  on  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  Bavatoby — 
M.  Coignet's  report  on  the  geology  of  Ngontsy — M.  Gurnet's  report  on  North- 
east Madagascar. 

"  There  cannot  be  found/'  says  M.  Grandidier,1  "  in  many  other  Grandi- 
countries  an  equally  vast  surface  of  ground  covered  with  such  Jj" s  sur" 
a  huge  mass  of  mountains;  more  than  90,000  square  miles 
have  been  uplifted  by  two  granitic  eruptions  which  seem  to 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  Madagascar.  The  traveller  who 
lands  on  the  east  coast  and  penetrates  into  the  interior  com- 
mences from  the  sea -shore  to  climb  laboriously  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  rises  gradually  to  an  altitude  of  from  800  to 
900  metres,  ascending  and  descending  in  turn  without  finding 
the  least  trace  of  flat  country ;  here  and  there  only  some 
narrow  dales,  or  more  often  some  abrupt  ravines  furrowed  by 
small  torrents.  This  chain  runs  parallel  from  the  east  coast 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  It  appears  to  stretch  from 
Port  L6nky  to  Fort  Dauphin  over  a  length  of  more  than  300 
leagues,  sometimes  its   spurs   extending  to  the  sea,   at  other 

1  Revue  Scicntifiquc,  mai  1872.     D'Escamps,  352. 
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times  separated  from  the  ocean  by  some  miles,  -but  always 
remaining  parallel. 

"  Passing  the  topmost  ridge  the  traveller  descends  its 
western  slope  and  quickly  reaches  a  deep  but  narrow  valley 
(between  19°  30'  and  21°  30'  lat.),  or  it  may  be  on  a  plateau 
more  or  less  broad  (at  Ankay  or  at  Antsihanaka),  whose  forma- 
tion is  due  to  the  detritus  and  rubbish  which  have  been 
accumulated  in  an  ancient  valley  whose  waters  had  no  issue. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  ascend  the  east  side  of  the 
second  granitic  range,  upheaved  very  abruptly,  which  leads 
him  in  a  short  time  to  400  or  500  metres  of  greater  height; 
it  is  here  that  the  limit  of  distribution  of  the  waters  (the  water- 
shed) is  located.  The  torrents  which  flow  on  the  eastern  slope 
empty  themselves  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the  rivers  which,  on 
the  contrary,  have  their  birthplace  to  the  west  of  this  ridge 
carry  their  waters  into  the  Mozambique  channel,  and  for  the 
most  part  follow  a  course  three  or  four  times  the  length  of 
those  to  the  east,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mangoro  river  and 
its  affluent  the  Onibe. 

"  But  we  must  not  conclude  that,  this  ridge  forming  the 
water-parting,  therefore  the  traveller  pursuing  his  route  de- 
scends gradually  to  the  western  coast.  He  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  traverse  a  region  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  leagues  in 
breadth,  of  which  the  average  level  attains  a  height  of  at  least 
from  800  to  1000  metres,  a  region  altogether  mountainous 
and  very  troublesome  and  rugged;  then  all  at  once,  in  a  few 
moments,  he  arrives  by  a  very  steep  decline  at  a  plain,  whose 
level  is  not  more  than  200  metres  above  the  sea-level.  This 
plain,  which  is  sandy,  a  little  uneven,  and  furrowed  literally 
by  little  ravines  scooped  by  watercourses,  measures  not  less 
than  140  to  1 5  0  kilometres  across ;  it  is  crossed  from  north 
to  south  (between  16°  and  25°  lat.)  by  a  narrow  mountain 
chain  five  or  six  miles  broad,  the  Bemaraha.  More  to  the  west 
in  the  south  of  the  island,  and  along  the  western  coast,  there 
exists  a  second  chain,  which  takes  its  rise  towards  the  21st 
degree  of  latitude,  and  which,  below  the  2 2d  degree,  forms  a 
plateau  as  vast  as  the  one  before  mentioned.  Lastly,  another, 
which  commences  also  about  21°  lat.  and  follows  nearly  the 
43d  degree  of  longitude  (Paris;  45°  30'  Greenwich)  until  it 
terminates  at  23°  30'  S.  lat. 

"  The  mountainous  mass  which  covers  all  the  centre  and 
north  of  the  island  does  not  descend  below  the 
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more  to  the  south  vast  Secondary  plateaux,  gently  undulating,  Secondary 
and  cut  by  watercourses,  stretch  themselves  right  down  to  the  p  a  eaux' 
sea.  It  is  thus  seen  that  we  are  far  from  that  central  dorsal 
ridge  of  mountains  with  ramifications  east  and  west  which 
cartographers  have  formerly  marked  upon  their  maps  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  immense  Secondary  plains  which  form  all  the 
western  triangle  have  escaped  the  violent  upheavals  which 
have  raised  up  all  the  north  and  east  region :  they  remain  as 
they  were  during  the  Secondary  epoch.  So  far  from  diminish- 
ing, they  tend  daily  to  increase  the  hack-currents  which  cease- 
lessly throw  back  the  sands  upon  the  shore,  and  the  rivers 
which  bear  down  the  sediment  of  earth  torn  from  the  mountains 
of  the  interior  block  up  by  degrees  the  estuaries  and  bays 
formed  by  the  coral  polyps,  which  find  on  the  coast  (especially 
to  the  south-west  between  21°  30'  and  24°)  all  the  conditions 
favourable  for  their  easy  propagation.  It  is  not  quite  the  same 
on  the  east  coast,  where  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  strikes  with  violence  against  the  island  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  the  north-north-west,  and  the 
other  directed  south -south -west.  The  coral  polyps  cannot 
develop  themselves  on  this  side,  and  there  is  a  continual 
erosion  of  the  coasts,  whose  rocky  nature  fortunately  retards 
the  destructive  action  of  the  rapidly-flowing  currents." 

There  is  most  extensive  evidence  of  recent  volcanic  action  Volcanic 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  island,  and  the  successive  upheavals  and  dislocations  of 
the  granitic  and  overlying  formation  are  due  to  this  widespread 
and  powerful  subterranean  agency.  "  There  seems  reason  to 
believe,"  writes  Mr.  Sibree,  "  that  this  volcanic  belt  is  part  of  a 
line  which  has  its  eastern  extremity  in  the  island  of  Eeunion, 
where  there  is  still  a  volcano  showing  signs  of  activity ;  while 
the  other  (north-western)  extremity  passes  through  the  Comoro 
group  (the  islands  of  which  consist  of  grand  volcanic  moun- 
tain-).'' Slight  earthquake  shocks,  which  are  felt  almost  every 
year,  and  the  numerous  hut  springs,  sufficiently  attest  the 
presence  of  j^lutonic  forces  not  yet  extinct. 

Around  the  great  central  mass  of  the  volcanic  mountains  Extinct 
of  Ankaratra,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  Dr.  Mullens  counted 
not   less    than   a   hundred   extinct   craters,  some   with  perfect 
cones,  others  with  horse-shoe  hollows,  from  which  long  ridges 
of  lava  could  be  traced. 

In    the    extreme    north-west  of   the   island,    opposite    the 
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Minnow  group  of  islets,  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish  observed  lava 
which  had  run  down  to  the  sea,  and  which  looked  wonderfully 
recent ;  whilst  in  the  Antsihanaka  province  the  same  plutonic 
agency  is  also  distinctly  visible.  Here,  by  some  great  convulsion, 
a  vast  rent  and  depression  have  been  made  across  the  general 
lines  of  the  -hills  in  a  diagonal  direction ;  and  there  are  also 
many  extinct  craters  and  lava  streams  to  the  west,  north,  and 
north-east  of  this  plain  (JSibree),  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Houlder 
has  described  the  remarkable  rift  2000  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  country  at  Mandritsara ;  and  Mr.  Sibree  found  lava  rocks 
forming  reefs  in  the  sea  on  the  south-east  coast. 

But  in  reality  very  little  is  known  with  any  exactness  of 
the  geology  of  Madagascar,  for  no  competent  geologists  have 
yet  made  any  systematic  examination  of  the  country ;  and 
besides,  all  searching  or  prospecting  for  mineral  wealth  is  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  the  country,  so  that  prospecting  the 
various  formations  is  wellnigh  impossible  at  present. 

The  following  facts  are  collected  by  Mr.  Sibree  (The  Great 
African  Island,  p.  31)  : — 

"  As  already  mentioned,  the  elevated  region,  which  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  the  central,  northern,  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  island,  is  largely  composed  of  Primary  and  igneous  rocks. 
Granite,  gneiss,  and  basalt,  are  present  almost  all  through  this 
high  region,  and  generally  form  the  loftiest  points  in  the 
country.  In  a  single  hill  there  is  often  a  considerable  variety 
of  rock  both  in  colour  and  texture — granite  of  various  shades 
of  gray,  red,  and  rose-colour,  with  the  constituent  parts  both 
fine  and  coarse.  Veins  of  quartz,  running  both  through  these 
and  the  clays  by  which  they  are  overlaid,  are  often  met  with, 
and  very  fine  specimens  of  rock-crystal  are  frequently  found. 

"  The  lower  hills,  as  well  as  the  high  moors,  are  usually 
composed  of  a  bright-red  clay,  but  below  the  surface  this  often 
seems  to  pass  into  a  light  pink  or  white  earth  resembling 
kaolin  or  china  clay.  This  frequent  change  of  colour  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  atmospheric  influences  had  something  to 
do  with  the  difference  between  the  surface  clay  and  that  exposed 
in  the  numerous  precipitous  clefts  which  the  rains  excavate  on 
the  hillsides.  In  many  places  the  material  found  amongst  the 
rock  seems  exactly  like  granite  in  its  constituent  parts,  but 
without  the  cementing  element,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  quite 
easily  by  a  spade.  The  red  clay  is  sometimes  varied  by  a 
light  brown  clay  on  the  hills,  while  the  plains  and  valleys  are 
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filled  with  rich  alluvial  clays,  blue  and  black  in  colour.  In  all 
these  clays  there  is  an  apparently  total  absence  of  all  organic 
remains,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  so  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  determine  their  geological  age ;  and  there  is  little  sign 
of  stratification,  although  I  [Mr.  Sibree]  have  detected  some 
appearance  of  this  in  the  rocks  with  tilting  of  the  strata. 

"  In  this  elevated  region  there  seem  to  be  few,  if  any,  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  a  more  recent  age  than  the  Primary  ones 
which  are  so  prominent  a  feature  of  it.  A  soft  dark  red  stone 
is  found  in  some  places,  but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  hardened 
clay.  Columnar  basalt  has  been  noticed  at  some  points,  as 
well  as  extensive  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  decomposed  lava,  scoria, 
and  lava  rock,  of  all  varieties  of  hardness,  in  some  of  which 
crystals  of  olivine  are  found  in  abundance. 

"At  one  point,  however,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  island  Limestone 
a  limestone  deposit  occurs.  This  is  at  Sirabe  1  to  the  south-  ep0S1 ' 
west  of  the  Ankaratra  Mountains ;  and  from  the  pits  dug  here 
most  of  the  lime  used  for  building  in  the  central  province  is 
procured.  It  has  not  yet  been  examined  by  any  one  with  com- 
petent scientific  knowledge,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  is  probably  only  a  local  deposit  and  not  a  stratified 
rock,  and  most  likely  is  connected  with  the  subterranean  action 
so  visible  all  around  the  district.  Jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
found  in  the  plain  among  the  lime,  and  from  one  of  the  springs 
which  rise  up  to  the  surface  a  rock  has  been  deposited  with 
stalactite  caves  in  its  sides."  2 

1  "The  principal  quarry  of  limestone  is  at  Antsirabe,  forty  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  capital.  In  1865  the  missionaries  could  only  procure  a  quantity  of  satin- 
sp;ir  (Arragouitc)  of  which,  however,  they  failed  to  obtain  good  lime.  During 
the  May  of  that  year  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Cameron  visited  some  limestone  diggings 
at  Madeira  and  Faliandro,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  the  capital  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ombiiotsy,  in  fact  nearly  half-way  between  Antananarivo  and  Lake 
Itasy.  Here  Mr.  Cameron  found  a  large  quantity  of  silicious  limestone  with 
annelide  tubes,  which  on  being  tested  proved  to  be  excellent  stone"  (Ellis' 
Madagascar  Revisit*  d). 

2  Dr.  Mullens  states  (Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar,  p.  218):  "In  three 
places  we  also  found  jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Beneath  the  broad  and  level  plain 
of  Sirabe,  extending  over  fifty  square  miles,  there  is  evidently  a  great  deposit  of 
lime.  The  pits  of  Sirabe,  wrorked  by  the  Government  convicts,  supply  nearly  all 
the  lime  used  for  building  both  in  the  capital  and  Imerina  at  large.  With  the 
exception  of  some  lime  deposits,  containing  satin-spar,  north  of  Ankaratra,  and  a 
little  sandstone  in  South  Betsileo,  this  lime  of  Sirabe  is  the  only  Secondary  rock 
we  met  with  or  heard  of  in  the  upper  districts  of  Madagascar.  It  is  massive  lime, 
and  contains  no  fossils.  It  is  from  this  lime  that  the  wells  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
are  derived.  One  well  with  numerous  jets  was  connected  with  a  filthy  mud  pool ; 
the  water  bubbled  all  over  the  surface,  and  our  bearers  could  not  imagine  why  it 
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Clay  slate.  "  Clay  slate  is  met  with  in  the  southern  part  of  this  elevated 

region,  and  in  the  Betsileo  country  a  valuable  slate,  suitable  both 
for  building  and  for  writing  upon,  is  found,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  royal  chapel  at  Antananarivo 
is  roofed  with  this  native  slate  (see  Ellis,  vol.  i.)  According 
to  some  accounts  graywacke  or  whinstone,  silex,  and  chert,  with 
chalcedony,  are  also  met  with  in  the  southern  highlands"  (Sibree). 
"  From  certain  of  the  facts  above  given,"  continues  Mr. 
Sibree,  "  as  well  as  from  other  considerations,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  this  extensive  elevated  region  of  Madagascar  is 
very  ancient  land,  and  has  probably  remained  for  many  ages 
above  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  otherwise  some  trace  of 
marine  deposits  would  surely  be  found  in  portions  of  this  great 
extent  of  country.  I  may,  however,  here  note  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  some  places  such  rounded  boulder-like  masses  of 
blue  basalt  rock,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
partially  embedded  in  the  soil,  that  did  these  occur  in  the 
temperate  region  one  would  certainly  ascribe  them  to  glacial 
action  ;  but  the  point  requires  fuller  investigation,  and  possibly 
some  other  solution  may  be  given  to  the  rather  puzzling  inquiry 
suggested.  But  in  travelling  to  the  north-west  coast,  as  we  got 
near  the  sea-level  on  the  banks  of  the  Betsiboka,  we  met  with 
rounded  boulders  composed  of  rock,  which  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  situ  anywhere  near  the  spot  where  these  boulders 
occur,  but  has  come  from  far  away  in  the  interior." 

The  lower  "With   regard  to   the   lower    region   of    Madagascar — the 

extensive  plains  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  island,  as  well  as 
the  narrower  extent  of  country  on  the  east  coast — we  have  a 

remained  quite  cold.  In  a  second  case  the  tubular  well  was  dry,  and  we  found 
butterflies  and  various  insects  dead  and  dying  around  its  mouth  ;  we  were  told 
that  frogs  and  mice  are  also  at  times  found  dead  there.  Among  the  lime-pits  the 
bubbling  springs  are  numerous.  At  one  point  a  huge  tufa  rock  has  been  formed 
having  caverns  with  stalactites  on  its  eastern  side.  On  the  top  of  the  rock  there 
is  a  natural  basin  ;  the  water  of  a  spring  continually  flows  up  through  a  crevice 
bubbling  as  it  rises,  and  thus  provides  natural  soda  water.  During  our  journey 
we  looked  everywhere  for  columnar  basalt ;  at  last  we  found  a  patch  of  it  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Votovorona.  It  covered  a  space  of  thirty  feet  by  twenty  ; 
the  columns  were  as  usual  six-sided,  and  the  pillars  exposed  on  the  edge  of  a  low 
ridge  were  four  feet  long.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  volcanoes  that  all 
the  metals  and  peculiar  earths  in  the  island  are  said  to  be  found.  A  district 
south-east  of  Sirabe  and  near  to  the  Mania  is  said  to  possess  copper.  Sulphur  in 
small  quantities  is  found  at  the  south  end  of  Ankaratra.  Iron  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  hills  of  Amoronkay,  fourteen  miles  from  the  capital  and  to  the  east 
of  Ankaratra.  It  is  also  abundant  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ambohimiangara  on 
the  north-east  corner  of  Lake  Itasy.  On  the  whole  the  native  metallic  supply  in 
Madagascar  seems  poor  and  scanty." 
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little  more  definite  information  as  to  the  geology  of  some 
portions  of  it.  This  division  of  the  country  is  at  a  much  less 
elevation  above  the  sea,  being  only  as  many  hundreds  of  feet 
above  it  as  the  granitic  region  is  thousands  of  feet.  Here  we 
find  not  only  deposits  of  the  late  Tertiary  epochs,  containing 
fossils  of  animals  but  recently  extinct,  but  also  fossils  of  the 
Secondary  age.  This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Grandi- 
dier,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the 
country,  says:  ' Nerinea  and  other  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Jurassic  formation  which  I  have  there  collected  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  Secondary  strata  which  cover  a  vast  extent  of  this 
island.' x  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fossils  discovered  in  the 
south-west,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Augustine 
river,  by  the  Eev.  J.  Richardson,  in  1877.  These  occur  in 
vast  numbers,  and  from  a  drawing  he  gives  of  them,  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Neocomian  formation,  and  are  species  of  the  genera 
Ammonites,  Terebratula,  Nerinea  or  Turritella,  Inoceramus,  and 
Bhynchonella,  together  with  an  echinoderm.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  there  are  deposits  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  above,  for, 
in  the  south-west  of  Madagascar,  M.  Grandidier  discovered  the 
fossil  remains  of  a  hippopotamus  (not  now  found  living  in  the 

1  {Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geologie,  aout  1871,  p.  88.)  M.  Grandidier,  "  Le 
savant  voyageur  a  constate  que  la  grande  ile  semble  formee  d'nn  noyau 
mieaschisteux  qu'entoure  a  l'ouest  et  au  sud  une  vaste  zone  de  formation 
jurassique.  II  est  probable  que  tout  autour  du  centre  primitif  s'etait  jadis 
deVeloppee  une  immense  surface  de  terrain  secondaire  se  prolongeant  au  loin  vers 
Test  et  formant  un  vaste  continent  comparable  a  l'Australie  ;  il  n'en  reste  plus 
aujourd'hui  que  la  ceinture  occidentale  d'une  largeur  moyenne  de  40  lieues. 
Cette  zone,  qui  support  une  bande  etroite  de  terrain  nummulitique  parfaitement 
caracterise  par  des  Neritina  schmideliana  et  petri  de  foraminiferes  (appartenant 
aux  genres  Alveolina,  Orbitoides,  Triloculina,  etc.),  s'etend  du  bord  sud  de  la  baie 
de  Narendry  au  versant  ouest  des  montagnes  granitiques,  auxquelles  est  adosse  le 
fort  Dauphin.  Elle  est  formee,  comme  on  sait,  de  plaines  coupees  dans  leur 
longeur  par  trois  chaines  de  montagnes  qui  courcnt  du  nord  au  sud.  Quant  aux 
terrains  micaschisteux,  ils  out  ete  boulverses  par  des  soulevements  granitiques  ; 
on  en  retrouve,  ca  et  lii  des  traces.  Ces  caracteres  geologiques,  du  reste,  sont 
aussi  remarquablee  que  varus.  Les  formations  primitives  apparaissent  dans  un 
grand  nombre  de  localites  oil  Ton  voit  le  gran  it,  la  syenite  et  des  blocs  d'un  quartz 
singulierement  pur  souvent  accompagne  d'un  quartz  rose  tres  beau.  On  y 
rencontre  aussi  frequemment  un  cyst  entrecoupe  de  larges  veines  de  quartz  et  une 
substance  ressemblant  au  grauwacke.  Les  formations  schisteuses,  on  l'a  dit,  y 
sont  etendues,  et  on  y  a  observe  le  silex  entremele  d'une  belle  chalcedoine,  le 
calcaire  primitif,  ainsi  que  differentes  especes  de  gres.  De  superbes  cristaux  de 
schorl  se  rencontrent  frequemment  dans  le  pays  des  Betsileos,  ou  Ton  a  trouve 
aussi  des  fossiles  nombreux  de  serpents,  de  lezards,  de  chameleons  et  de  vegetaux 
revetus  d'une  enveloppe  calcaire.  La  pierre  a,  chaux  ne  parait  pas  exister  dans 
les  parties  orientales,  oil  les  divers  coraux  la  remplacent  d'une  maniere 
avanta^euse." 
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island),  of  gigantic  tortoises,  and  of  the  probably  very  recently 
extinct  struthious  bird  ^pyor?iis." 

"  Dr.  Auguste  Vinson  speaks  of  seeing  yellow  sandstone  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  he  also  describes  the  plain  between  the 
two  eastern  lines  of  forest  as  being  composed  of  beds  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  '  rich  in  fossil  remains.' 

"In  sailing  down  the  river  Betsiboka  I  noticed,  at  one 
point,  that  for  a  considerable  distance  the  river  bank  was 
formed  by  layers  of  yellowish  sandstone,  closely  resembling  a 
wall  of  masonry.  Some  of  the  courses  appeared  much 
weathered,  while  others  had  a  smooth  face  as  if  of  much 
harder  material.  Mr.  Sibree  also  mentions  an  account  given 
by  an  intelligent  native  of  some  rocks  in  the  west  and  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  described  as  hard  rocks 
of  great  size,  filled  with  rolled  pebbles  of  all  dimensions,  a 
species  of  conglomerate.  The  same  native  also  mentioned 
that  near  the  sea  he  found  a  black  stone  in  large  flat  masses 
scattered  over  the  plain,  full  of  shells  in  good  preservation,  and 
which  rang  like  iron  when  struck  "  (Sibree). 

"  The  earliest  notice  on  the  geological  structure  of  a  part  of 
Madagascar  is  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  who  described 
a  sandstone  without  fossils  (from  Port  Lonky),  which  he 
compared  to  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  and  in  which  are 
intercalated  trap  rocks  similar  to  those  of  Antrim  {Trans. 
GeoL  Soc,  vol.  v.,  p.  473).  In  the  Annates  cles  Mines  (1854, 
5me  serie,  t.  vi.,  pp.  570-576)  there  is  an  account,  writes  Mr. 
Sibree,  of  the  discovery  of  beds  of  lignite  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Madagascar,  both  in  N6sy-Be  and  at  two  points  on  the 
neighbouring  coast.  The  beds  of  this  lignite  are  contained  in 
layers  of  sandstone  and  clay  schists.  In  vol.  viii.,  1856,  of  the 
same  Annates,  there  is  an  essay  on  the  Geology  of  N6sy-Be,  in 
which  the  structure  of  that  island  is  described  as  consisting  of 
three  different  groups  of  strata,  (1)  Granitic  rock,  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  slaty  schist,  and  plastic  clay ;  (2)  Bed  and  yellow  sand- 
stones traversed  by  veins  of  gneiss  and  quartz ;  (3)  Basaltic 
and  trap  lavas,  overlaid  in  some  places  by  beds  of  sandy 
material,  tuffs,  and  volcanic  lapilli.  This  essay  is  accompanied 
by  a  complete  geological  map  of  Nosy-Be."  (Beports  on  the 
Geology  of  Angontsi  [JSTgontsy]  and  the  oil-bearing  district  of 
north-west  Madagascar  are  attached  to  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

"  With  regard  to  minerals,  Madagascar  is  tolerably  rich  in 
some  of  the  most  useful  metals.      Iron  is  found  in  great  abun- 
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dance  in  Imerina,  sometimes  almost  in  a  pure  state.  In  some 
of  the  hills  it  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  bearing 
with  a  compass  from  the  deflection  caused  by  the  iron  in  the 
ground.1  Pyrites  is  also  abundant,  yielding  a  valuable  per- 
centage of  sulphur.  Copper  and  silver  have  also,"  states  Mr. 
Sibree,  "  been  discovered ;  and  from  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country  it  is  highly  probable  that  gold  may  possibly  be 
found  in  some  of  the  quartz  reefs.  At  present  it  is  a  serious 
offence  against  the  native  laws  to  search  for  the  precious  metals." 
"  On  a  nie  l'existence  de  Tor  a  Madagascar,  quoiqu'elle  ait  ete  Gold, 
annoucee  d'une  maniere  positive  par  d'anciens  voyageurs  2  dignes 
de  foi,  mais  des  indices  certains  ne  permettent  plus  de  douter  de 
la  presence  de  ce  precieux  metal.  M.  Grandidier  assure  qu'on 
a  trouve  recemment  de  la  poudre  d'or  clans  un  petit  affluent  de 
l'Lkopa,  du  cote  de  Mevatanana "  (D'E scamps).2,  "  Quelques 
Francais  qui  avaient  parcouru  le  sud  de  l'ile  clisaient  avoir  vu 
de  la  poudre  d'or  entre  les  mains  des  iudigenes.  .  .  .  L'une 
des  raisons  qui  portent  a  penser  qu'il  y  a  des  mines  d'or  a 
Madagascar,  c'est  la  loi  qui  defend,  sous  peine  de  mort,  d'en 
reveler  l'existence  aux  vazas,  c'est-a-dire  aux  blancs.  Une  loi 
plus  recente,  le  fameux  code  anglo-hova  de  1868,  va  meme 
jusqu'a  defendre  la  fouille  des  mines  de  diamaats  a  Madagascar. 
Les  Malgaches  assurent  que  leur  ile  possede  des  mines  d'argent 
et  d'anciens  voyageurs  affirment  en  avoir  reconnu  le  minerai. 
Les  Autsihauakas  passent  pour  etre  riches  en  argent ;  c'est  le 
peuple  de  l'ile  qui  en  joossede  le  plus,  dit  on,  mais  on  ne  sait  s'ils 
le  tirent  de  leur  sol  ou  de  l'etranger  "  {U  Escamps,  pp.  401,  402). 

"  It  has  already  been   stated  that  iron  abounds  in   every  The  iron 
part   of  the  interior   of  Madagascar,  especially  in  some  of  the  dlstncts- 

1  Ellis,  in  his  History  of  Madagascar^  written  forty-five  years  ago,  says,  "  Iron 
ore  has  been  found  so  rich  and  abundant  as  to  be  rendered  available  to  the  natives 
by  a  rude  and  simple  process  of  smelting  for  almost  every  purpose  for  which  it  is 
at  present  required.  A  great  part  of  the  interior  district  of  Ankova  abounds  with 
iron.  Its  quality  is  good,  but  the  want  of  coal,  which  lias  hitherto  been  sought  for 
in  vain,  renders  the  smelting  of  it  very  difficult.  In  the  district  of  Imamo,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  capital,  great  quantities  of  iron  ore,  in  a  very  perfect  state, 
are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  portion  of  iron  is  so  large  in  some 
ore  as  perhaps  to  have  occasioned  the  remark  in  Rochon,  that  native  steel  was 
found  in  Madagascar.  The  iron  in  the  mountains  of  Ambohimangavo  is  so 
abundant  that  it  is  called  by  the  natives  iron  mountain." 

2  Mr.  Boothby  stated,  "The  old  Earl  of  Denbigh  brought  home  from  this 
island  of  Madagascar  gold  sand  which  he  presented  to  the  King's  majesty  and  the 
Council  Board  ;  and  I  was  at  the  Council  Board  when  this  gold  sand  was  in 
question  and  approved  of,  1644  "  (Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  7). 

3  Ampasiria,  see  p.  502. 
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central  and   northern  provinces.      Whether  the   natives  were 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  this  metal  prior  to  their  in- 
tercourse  with  Europeans  is  not  known,  but  they  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  prepare  and  use  it.     It  is  stated  by  the 
natives  that  the  working  in  iron  was  first  practised  in  Imerina 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  the  grand- 
father  of  Kadama  I.      It   has    certainly  been  used  during  a 
longer  period  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  as  the  native  founders 
for  smelting  iron  are  noticed  by  Eochon,  and  they  are  also  men- 
tioned by  writers   of  still  earlier  accounts.      In  the  Betsileo 
country,  and  in  some  of   the  other  provinces,   the  iron  ore  is 
found  in  large  quantities  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
whence  it  is  gathered  up  in  baskets  and  smelted  for  use.      In 
several  districts,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  capital,  considerable 
quantities  of  ore  are  procured  in  this  manner.      The  iron  used 
in  the  capital,  or  obtained  for  the  service  of  the  Government,  is 
procured  chiefly  from  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  country, 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  Antananarivo.      Here  are 
situated  what  may  be  termed  the  iron  mines  of  Ankova ;  but 
though  they  appear  to  have  been  worked  for  many  years,  little 
progress  has  been  made,  even  in  examining  them  much  below 
the  surface.      Mr.   Hastie,  who  visited  one  of  these  mines  in 
1817,  states  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  different  openings  had 
been  made,  each  in  size  being  about  three  feet  square,  but  that 
none  of  them  were  twenty  feet  deep.      Mr.  Hastie  was  informed 
that  about  four  miles  farther  a  richer  mine  had  been  discovered, 
from  which  the  natives  easily  obtained  all  the  ore  they  required. 
Most  of  the  iron  used  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island  is  found 
in  Antsihanaka ;  large  quantities  of  ore  are  also  obtained  in 
the  district  of  Ambatolaivy,  near  Lake  Itasy  "   (Ellis,  vol.  i.  p. 
306).       (For    native    method    of    smelting,    see    chapter    xi.) 
Col.   Middleton's   party  in   1861,  and  the  compiler  in   1862, 
visited  an  iron  district  near  Miarinarivo  some  thirty-five  miles 
south-east  of  the  capital,  where  the  ore  was  fairly  rich,  and 
worked  profitably  on  the  surface. 

"  In  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  antimony  seems  to  be 
plentiful,  and  oxide  of  manganese  has  been  found  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  capital. 

"A  substance  resembling  plumbago  exists  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  is  used  by  the  Malagasy  to  colour  and  glaze  some  of 
their  articles  of  pottery.  A  considerable  variety  of  ochres  and 
coloured  earths  are  met  with,  and  are  used  not  only  for  colour- 
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ing  the  native  houses,  but  also  iu  dyeing  some  of  the  woven 
cloths  made  by  the  people  (Sibree). 

"  Eock  salt  is  found  near  the  coast,  and  nitre  has  also  been  Salt  and 
met  with.  '  The  nitre/  says  Ellis,  '  appears  like  hoar-frost  on  m  re" 
tlie  surface  of  the  embankments,  and  other  projecting  parts  of 
the  ground,  and  is  called  by  the  people  siran  tctny,  salt  of  the 
earth ;  it  is  not,  however,  plentiful,  but,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Mr.  Cameron,  measures  were  taken  for 
obtaining  by  artificial  means  a  larger  supply  of  this  useful 
article.  The  hill  of  Ambohimanoa  (where  the  river  Fito  joins 
the  Ikopa  west  of  Antananarivo)  is  mainly  composed  of  vfoto- 
dMyt  a  soft  red  stone  or  hardened  clay,  used  by  the  people  in 
making  lampstands,  blocks  to  support  cooking  utensils,  etc., 
and  has  lately  been  introduced  into  some  outside  work  in  some 
of  the  larger  buildings  in  the  capital.'  " 1 

Mr.  Baron  has  lately  published 2  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Baron's 
his  personal  investigations  of  the  rocks  of  Imerina,  from  which  £io^rva" 
the  following  abstract  is  taken : — 

"  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Madagascar  Gneiss  and 
consists  of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  schists,  gneiss  largely 
predominating.  Granite  occurs  here  and  there  in  bosses  and 
intercalated  with  the  schists,  but  gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock. 
The  boundaries  of  this  metamorphic  area  are  as  yet  unknown,  but 
they  extend  at  least  from  Moramanga  on  the  east  to  Lake  Itasy 
on  the  west,  and  from  Antongodrahoja  on  the  north  to  the  south 
of  Betsileo ;  and,  probably  through  a  larger  area  than  this,  the 
country  consists  of  great  monotonous  stretches  of  gneiss,  inter- 
spersed with  other  metamorphic  rocks  and  occasionally  granitic 
bosses,  basaltic  masses,  and  volcanic  cones.  In  many  places  Granitic 
the  gneiss  is  so  highly  metamorphosed  as  to  resemble  granite,  snelss- 


1  "  Dans  le  Menabe  (cote  occidentale)  le  mineral  dc  fer  est  tres  abondant  et 
d'une  extraction  facile.  Les  gites  les  plus  riches,  disent  les  naturels,  sont  entre 
le  Sizoubounghi  et  la  Morondava"  {D'Escamps). 

"Les  pierres  preeieuses  trouvees  jusqu'a  present  a  Madagascar  no  sont  ni 
ties  belles  ni  tres  varices  ;  ce  sont  des  amethystes,  des  aigues-marines,  des  opales. 
Mais  le  cristal  de  roche  (vdto-mahita)  y  est  en  monceaux  d'une  abondance  et 
d'une  beaute  extraordinaire.  Fressange  va  jusqu'h,  donner  aux  plus  gros  blocs 
vingt  pieds  de  circonference,  exaggeration  qui  peut-etre  ne  doit  donner  qu'une 
idee  de  leuv  dimension  dernesurce.  Une  des  montagnes  de  Befourne,  sur  la  route 
de  Tamatave  a  Tananarive  en  est  parsemee  et  brille  d'un  eclat  niagnifique,  lorsque 
le  soleil  y  darde  ses  rayons.  On  en  a  surtout  de  belles  carrieres  a  Vohemar,  qui 
en  fait  l'exportation.  Malgre  la  loi,  les  Hovas  les  exploitent  et  l'achetent  des 
indigenes,  a  raison  de  quinze  a  vingt  piastres  (75  a  100  francs)  les  cent  livres." 

2  A/if" mi na r)vo  Annual,  ix.,  1885.  "Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Interior 
of  Madagascar." 
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and  it  has  generally  been  so  described.  Frequently  the  rock 
appears  as  though  it  were  streaked  or  grained,  when  it  may  be 
called  granitic  gneiss.  Almost  all  the  mountains  (Ankaratra 
and  Angavokely  excepted)  and  hill  ranges  consist  of  gneiss, 
the  direction  of  the  latter  being  governed  by  the  general  strike 
of  the  strata  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  more  or 
less  corresponding  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  island ; 
hence  the  road  from  the  east  coast  to  the  capital  passes  over 
an  endless  series  of  more  or  less  parallel  hill  ranges ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  road  to  Mojanga  passes  chiefly  along  a 
series  of  valleys.  A  few  miles  north  of  the  capital,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hills  is  mainly  east  and  west,  and,  as  the  dip  is 
toward  the  north  (about  north-north-west),  at  an  angle  of  about 
40°,  most  of  the  mountains  have  their  steeper  sides  facing  the 
south,  as  Andringitra  and  Ampananina.  These  hills,  with  the 
strike  east  and  west,  apparently  commence  near  Ambohimanga, 
reaching  as  far  as  Ifanga  marsh,  north  of  Lake  Itasy,  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  miles.  In  one  part  of  their  course  the  strata 
become  vertical,  or  nearly  so ;  this  occurs  to  the  north-west  of 
Ambohibeloma,  where  is  a  series  of  ridges,  culminating  in 
Amb6hitr6ndrana,  thirty  or  forty  miles  west-north-west  of  the 
capital.  Beyond  Andringitra  the  rocks  are  much  crumpled 
and  contorted,  with  no  persistent  strike  in  their  foliation.  The 
gneiss  is  variable  in  texture  and  mineral  composition.  Near 
the  capital  it  is  chiefly  of  a  grayish  colour,  whilst  in  the  Anta- 
ramana  and  Vavavato  Mountains  and  other  places  it  is  reddish 
owing  to  the  orthoclase  contained  in  it.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
hornblendic,  whilst  near  Lake  Itasy  it  is  garnetiferous,  the 
garnets  being  of  a  ruby  colour,  but  of  no  commercial  value. 
The  mica  contained  in  the  gneiss  is  chiefly  biotite,  in  dissemi- 
nated and  aggregated  scales.  Muscovite,  or  common  mica,  is 
sometimes  found  in  plates  several  inches  in  length. 
Magnetite  "Magnetite  is   found  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the 

compass  in  certain  localities  unreliable,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Amoronkay,  in  East  Imerina,  where  the  ore  is  smelted  rudely 
and  converted  into  spades.  This  ore  is  also  worked  in  East 
Betsileo ;  and  abundance  of  magnetite  is  also  found  near  Anja- 
manga,  west  of  Ambohibeloma,  at  Ambohitrandraina  Hill,  and 
Ambohimanoa  Mountain.  In  fact,  magnetite  exists  more  or 
less  throughout  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  by  its  oxidation 
imparts  the  red  colour  to  the  soil.  In  some  places  large  nodules 
are  found,  as  well  as  a  ferruginous  conglomerate  by  the  sides  of 
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streams.  In  the  valley  between  Isoavinimerina  and  Ambo- 
himandray  there  is  a  large  bed  of  this  conglomerate,  known  as 
taimamba  ('crocodile  dung'),  or  tablantany  ('bones  of  the 
earth '). 

"  Iron  pyrites  also  exists,  large  crystals  of  it,  usually  in  Pyrites. 
cubes,  being  found  in  Yakinankaratra. 

"  Black  tourmaline  is  found  abundantly  on  the   east  flank  Tourma- 
of  Famoizankova,  to  the   west  of  Valalafotsy,  and  in  Vakin-  lme" 
ankaratra.       The    variety    rubellite    is    also    not    uncommon. 
Corundum,  sapphire,  spinel,  etc,  are  also  found. 

'"  The  extensive  deposits  of  bright-red  clay,  throughout  the 
interior,  are  composed  of  the  decayed  gneiss  rock,  decomposed 
by  weathering,  and  reddened  by  the  magnetite  above  alluded 
to.  These  deposits  reach  an  enormous  depth,  attaining  a  thick- 
ness  of   180  feet  north  of  Anclrinmtra.      The  numerous   lame 

o  o 

boulders  represent  the  masses  of  harder  rock  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  weathering.  Clay  slate  is  found  to  the  west  Clay  slate. 
of  Ambositra,  in  Betsileo  (at  Ambohimahazo,  in  Manandriana  ?), 
about  ninety-live  miles  south-south-west  of  the  capital ;  and 
on  the  mountains  of  Ambohimanoa,  Ambohimiangara,  and 
Karaoka  (north  of  Ifanja  marsh),  is  a  kind  of  argillaceous 
schist,  known  as  vatodidy,  which  is  used  for  ornamental  build- 
ing. Hornblende  rock  (amphibolite)  exists  at  Ankazobe,  in 
Vonizongo,  and  actinolite  rock  and  asbestos  occur  in  Vakin- 
ankaratra.  Mica- schist  is  found  in  West  Imerina  and  Vakin- 
ankaratra,  whilst  chlorite -schist  is  occasionally  met  with. 
Crystalline  limestone  is  seen  at  Ambohimirakitra,  7-|-  miles 
south  of  the  capital,  some  of  which  is  amorphous  and  other 
portions  coarsely  crystalline.  From  Antsihanaka,  specimens  of 
crystalline  limestone  of  a  reddish  tint,  with  disseminated  scales 
of  what  is  probably  chlorite,  have  been  obtained. 

"  Quartzite  (containing  scattered  scales  of  green  mica)  is  Quartzite. 
found  at  Ambohimanga,  Ambohitrandraina,  Ambohimanoa  (west 
of  the  Ikopa  river),  Anjamanga,  Ifanja,  Anjanahary,  and  else- 
where. Some  of  the  varieties  are  known  as  v&tov&ry,  and  used 
as  whetstones.  Quartzite  and  graphite  occur  together.  A  Graphite, 
thick  bed  of  graphite,  which  the  natives  know  as  manjarano, 
occurs  at  Ambohimirakitra ;  and  in  various  localities  in  Betsileo 
this  mineral  also  appears  in  considerable  quantity. 

w  Many  varieties  of  quartz  are  found,  viz.  (a)  rock  crystal ;  Quartz. 
(b)  rose   quartz,  found  in  the  hills  of   Famoizankova  and  in 
Antsihanaka;    (c)  smoky  quartz,   in   Antsihanaka;    (d)  milky 
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quartz,  a  beautiful  snow-white  variety  of  which  exists  between 
Ankazobe  and  Maneva,  in  Vonizongo ;  (e)  jasper  (?),  found  on 
Vavavato  Mountain ;  (/)  agate  (fortification  agate),  in  Antsi- 
hanaka,  etc.  Besides  these,  amazon-stone,  a  kind  of  felspar  of 
a  green  colour,  is  found  in  Imamo,  near  Ambohibeloma. 

"  Vombohitra  Mountain,  seventy-five  miles  north  of  the  capital, 
is  of  a  circular  shape,  some  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  and 
rises  boldly,  with  inaccessible  sides  in  many  parts  of  it,  to  a  height 
of  about  1000  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  an 
immense  eruptive  boss  of  granite,  with  a  pink  tinge  from  the 
presence  of  orthoclase  and  black  mica.  Close  by  is  found  a 
coarsely  .crystalline  variety  of  graphic  granite  running  out  from 
the  mountain.  Another  boss,  of  what  is  probably  granite,  is 
the  hill  of  Andriba,  on  the  western  road  to  Mojanga.  Granite 
is  also  found  rising  in  the  hills  of  Famoizankova ;  and  it  also 
exists  from  Isoavina,  ten  miles  east  of  the  capital,  to  Mantasoa, 
three  miles  from  the  forest,  where  it  rises  in  numerous  cupola-like 
masses,  of  which  Ambatovory  and  Ambatomanga  are  examples. 
In  this  region  it  is  chiefly  porphyritic,  the  orthoclase  crystals 
running  in  a  linear  direction,  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the 
gneiss  bands,  where  visible.  There  are,  besides,  areas  of  meta- 
morphic  granite,  mingled  with  gneiss  so  confusedly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  apart. 

"  Basaltic  rocks  appear  in  many  districts  in  veins,  dykes, 
plateaux,  lava-streams,  and  cones.  A  basaltic  cone  of  small 
size  occurs  eleven  miles  west  of  the  capital,  and  a  number  of 
others  may  be  seen  between  Antananarivo  and  Fianarantsoa, 
notably  Votovorona.  Two  basaltic  dykes  traverse  the  capital, 
one  north  of  Imarovolanitra  and  another  by  the.  church  at 
Isotry.  Basalt  is  also  seen  in  the  forests  of  East  Imerina,  and 
is  abundant  in  Antsihanaka.  In  Valalafotsy  is  a  basalt  hill 
on  whose  summit  are  three  small  shallow  craters,  but  a  few 
yards  in  diameter,  having  cellular  lava  round  their  edges. 
The  mass  of  Ankaratra  consists  chiefly  of  basalt,  forming  a 
plateau  extending  over  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles. 
Here  basaltic  columns  may  be  seen  rising  perpendicularly,  and 
decomposing  into  wacke.  Some  portions  of  this  basalt  are 
amygdaloidal,  and  in  one  specimen  the  cavities  are  lined  with 
radiating  crystals  of  natrolite. 

"  Besides  basalt,  pieces  of  vesicular  trachytic  lava  are  found 
in  the  beds  of  some  of  the  streams  running  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.      Between  Ankaratra  and  Vavavato  there  exists 
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a  remarkable   sub-conical  hill  of  columnar  trachyte,  possibly 
the  duct  of  a  volcanic  orifice  exposed  by  denudation. 

"  The  volcanic  activity,  now  extinct,  is  evidenced  by  the  Scoria 
presence  of  many  volcanic  cones  in  Mandridrano,  west  of  Lake  cones' 
Itasy,  and  near  Betafo,  in  Vakinankaratra.  The  scoria  cones 
of  Mandridrano  are  composed  of  huge  piles  of  volcanic  ejecta 
(varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  masses  as  large  as  a 
football,  volcanic  bombs),  and  extend  over  an  area  reaching  about 
twenty  miles  north  and  south  and  three  or  four  east  and  west. 
These  cones  are  thickly  studded  in  groups  over  the  district, 
but  there  is  no  single  large  volcano  upon  which  they  are 
parasitic.  Occasionally  there  is  a  series  of  cones  formed  on 
different  vents  along  the  same  line  of  fissure,  running  one  into 
the  other,  leaving  a  ridge,  generally  curvilinear  at  the  summit. 
Kasige,  the  highest  of  these,  863  feet  above  the  plain,  is  a 
very  perfect  and  fresh-looking  cone,  whose  sides  slope  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  On  its  summit  is  an  unbreached  crater  243 
feet  in  depth.  Anclranonatoa  is  next  in  height  to  Kasige,  and 
close  by  is  another,  Ambohimalala,  with  dozens  of  others. 
The  prevalence  of  the  south-east  trade-winds  has  caused  the 
north-west  sides  of  the  craters  to  be  higher  than  those  to 
windward.  The  same  unequal  development  of  the  cones  is 
observable  in  those  at  Betafo. 

"  From  the  breached  craters  of  several  lava  has  flowed  in  Lava 
streams  covering  the  plains  around.  For  instance,  Ambodi- 
taimamo,  north  of  Lake  Itasy,  has  a  crater  breached  towards 
the  east,  from  which  has  issued  a  lava-stream,  sweeping  round 
the  north  end  of  the  mountain  and  spread  out  at  its  west  foot. 
This  lava-sheet,  horribly  rough  on  the  surface,  covers  an  area 
of  three  miles,  having  been  arrested  in  its  flow  by  the  side  of  a 
low  hill.  Its  surface,  which  is  cellular,  is  covered  by  hundreds 
of  mammiform  hillocks,  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  lava  itself  is 
black,  heavy,  and  compact,  being  porphyritic  with  large  crystals 
of  augite.  As  yet  it  is  scarcely  decomposed  sufficiently  to  form 
much  soil,  although  grass  grows  on  it.  Another  cone  to  the 
south,  Andrarivahy,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of 
hills,  and  from  it  very  viscid  lava  has  flowed,  guttering  on  the 
slope  at  an  angle  of  from  30°  to  40°.  The  whole  of  these 
volcanoes,  as  is  the  case  also  with  those  about  Betafo,  rest 
upon  a  platform  of  gneiss. 

"  Throughout  the  district  numerous  fragments  of  augitic  or 
basic  lava,  trachyte,  trachytic  tuff,  and  basaltic  conglomerate, 
vol.  i.  2  k 
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lie  scattered  about  in  abundance.  The  trachyte  is  of  various 
shades  of  yellow  and  gray,  and  frequently  porphyritic,  with 
large  crystals  of  sanidine.  Pumice,  obsidian,  and  pitchstone 
do  not  seem  anywhere  to  be  found.  In  addition  there  are  to 
be  seen  some  large  bell-shaped  hummocks  of  trachyte,  without 
craters,  composed  of  a  light-coloured  compact  rock ;  such  are 
Ingolofotsy,  Beteheza,  Angavo,  Ambasy,  Isahadimy,  Ambohibe, 
Antsahondra,  etc.  Ingolofotsy,  north-west  of  Lake  Itasy,  rises 
665  feet  above  the  plain  (5258  feet  above  the  sea),  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  bell  or  Turkish  fez,  has  its  sides,  at  an 
angle  of  50°,  furrowed  by  water-channels,  and  its  truncated 
summit  notched  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Adjoining  Ingolo- 
fotsy, on  the  south-west,  is  Beteheza,  and  Angavo  is  another 
of  these  trachytic  domes  ribbed  by  numerous  water-channels. 
At  the  west  of  Angavo  is  a  small  crater  whose  lips  are  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  cone  itself  being  probably 
obliterated  by  the  accumulations  of  ejecta  from  the  other 
craters. 

"  The  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation  of  the  cones 
shows  them  to  have  been  in  activity  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date ;  and  near  Amboniriana,  not  far  from  Ingolofotsy,  at  a 
place  named  Afotrona  (afo  '  fire,'  trbna  '  grunting '),  there  seems 
yet  to  exist  a  solfatara,  where  the  natives  affirm  that  fire  used 
to  be  seen. 

"  Other  features  connected  with  this  volcanic  district  are 
the  lakes  and  marshes  which  occupy  many  of  the  valleys,  of 
which  Itasy  is  the  largest  lake  "and  Ifanja  the  largest  marsh. 
Most  of  these  have  been  doubtless  formed  by  the  sinking  in  of 
certain  portions  of  the  district,  a  fact  made  evident  by  the 
following  circumstances.  On  the  south  side  of  Kasige  the 
gneiss  is  seen  distinctly  to  dip  beneath  the  volcanic  pile,  show- 
ing that  as  the  matter  has  been  discharged  from  below  there 
has  been  a  settling-down  of  the  cone,  a  fact  further  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  a  small  sheet  of  water,  Bobojojo,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Again,  on  the  west  side  of  Ifanja  marsh 
is  a  small  pond  into  which  it  is  said  a  headland  projected. 
Many  years  ago  the  headland,  and  the  village  on  it,  sank  into 
the  water,  since  which  event  the  lake  has  been  termed  Man- 
dentika  ('  sinking '),  but  previous  to  the  catastrophe  it  was 
known  as  Amparihimboahangy. 

"  Ifanja  marsh  is  from  four  to  five  miles  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  about  one  mile  in  its  greatest  width,  extending 
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north  and  south,  with  its  southern  end  bending  round  towards 
the  west  at  the  foot  of  Amboditaimamo.  The  marsh  is  3700 
feet  above  the  sea,  forming  a  considerable  depression  below 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  5000  feet  in  altitude.  At 
its  south-east  corner  are  hot  springs,  much  resorted  to  by  the  sick. 

"  Lake  Itasy  covers  about  twenty-five  square  miles,  and,  Lake  itasy. 
at  its  outlet,  lying  in  the  river  bed,  may  be  seen  numerous 
blocks  of  gneiss,  blackened  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  beneath 
lava.  Several  volcanoes  cluster  round  the  outlet,  and  there  is 
an  inconsiderable  one,  situated  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
outflowing  river,  the  Lilia,  just  above  the  rapids.  There  is  a 
low  worn  crater,  its  breach  facing  the  outlet;  and  gneiss  blocks 
can  be  traced  from  the  bed  of  the  river  up  the  hillside  to  the 
crater.  Thus  volcanic  explosions  have  probably  flung  the 
gneiss  blocks  upon  the  lava,  which  has  dammed  the  river  back. 
The  river  has  now  cut  its  way  several  feet  through  the  barrier  by 
continual  erosion,  and  the  volume  of  water  is  slowly  decreasing. 

"  Iavoko,  a  volcano  in  the  Betafo  valley,  is  of  greater 
dimensions  and  has  a  much  larger  crater  than  any  to  be  found  iavoko. 
about  Itasy.  From  it  has  issued  a  wide  stream  of  basaltic 
lava,  and  on  its  sides  are  fragments  of  calcined  gneiss.  Here 
numerous  crystals  of  augite  are  found  in  the  cUbris.  Near 
Betafo  is  a  small  crater  ring,  now  the  site  of  the  lake  Tritriva, 
not  more  than  100  or  200  feet  in  diameter,  but  probably  of 
very  great  depth.  To  the  east  of  Imerina,  near  Ambohi- 
dratrimo,  are  several  crater -rings,  none  of  which  exceed  a 
hundred  yards  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  in  depth.  Two  of 
the  largest  consist  of  saucer -like  ellip>tical  depressions,  and 
the  others  of  small  cavities  deep  in  proportion  to  their  width. 
Several  of  these  are  filled  with  water,  and  have  rushes  and 
aquatic  plants  around  their  margins. 

"  Thermal  springs  occur  in  various  localities,  viz.  at  six  Thermal 
miles  south-west  of  Lake  Itasy;  at  the  south-east  corner  of  sPnnss- 
Ifanja  marsh ;  in  the  bed  of  the  Ikopa,  forty-five  miles  north- 
west of  the  capital,  under  the  hill  Ankadivato  in  Valalafotsy, 
and  again  at  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  river;  at  Andrano- 
mafana  (at  the  foot  of  Vavavato  Mount),  in  the  Betafo  valley, 
where  at  one  place  the  hot  water  pours  out  in  great  quantity; 
at  Antsirabe,  seventy  miles  south-east  of  the  capital,  and  prob- 
ably in  many  other  places. 

"  Dr.   Parker  gives  the  following  analysis  of  water  from  Springs  at 

Antsirabe  :—  Antsirabe. 
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Geyserite. 


The  plains. 


Peat,  or 
fompotra. 


1  On  evaporation,  one  pint  (20  oz.)  of  water  from  each  spring  yielded 
the  following  quantities  of  solid  salts  : — 

No.  1  .40  grains,  or  2  grains  to  1  oz.  of  water. 

2  .  .38  „  1-9 

3  .  .42  „  2-1 

4  .  .28  „  1-4 

All  these  springs  contain  the  same  ingredients,  viz.  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
and  potash,  in  combination  with  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  with  the  addition  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas.' 

"  At  Antsirabe  there  is  a  deposit  from  one  of  these  springs 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  occasionally  used  for  building 
purposes  in  the  capital."  Mr.  Sibree's  observations  have 
already  been  given  (ante,  p.  487).  Mr.  Baron  writes:  "Mr. 
Sibree  rightly  conjectures  that  this  limestone  '  is  merely  a 
local  deposit,  and  not  a  stratified  rock,  and  most  likely  is  con- 
nected with  the  subterranean  action  so  visible  all  around  the 
district ;'  it  is  not,  however,  sulphate  of  lime,  but,  as  stated 
above,  carbonate  of  lime,  usually  known  as  calc-sinter  or  traver- 
tine. Bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  seen  rising  from  the 
surface  of  the  deposit,  and  at  one  point,  where  there  is  a  small 
spring,  a  mass  of  calc-sinter  has  been  formed,  which,  speaking 
from  memory,  is  probably  twelve  feet  high  by  eighteen  feet  long. 

"  In  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crater-rings 
of  Ambohidratrimo,  spoken  of  above,  there  is  a  deposit  of  sili- 
ceous sinter,  sometimes  called  geyserite.  It  appears  in  one  or 
two  places,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
a  valley  of  rice-fields,  and  has  been  deposited  by  springs  which 
have  long  ceased  to  flow.  The  sinter  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  compact,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  fire-flints.  They 
know  it  as  vatpfangala.  In  some  portions  of  it  numerous  fossils 
of  a  species  of  JEquisetum  are  embedded. 

"The  Betsimitatatra  is  a  plain  lying  immediately  to  the 
west  of  Antananarivo,  and,  at  its  farthest  limits,  stretching  for 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  north  and  south,  and  having 
endless  windings  and  turnings  among  the  hills  (see  map,  p. 
220).  Formerly  it  was  an  extensive  marsh,  but  Eadama  I. 
banked  up  the  river  Ikopa,  which  runs  through  it,  and  now  it 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  rice-fields.  In  some  parts  of 
it  a  kind  of  peat,  known  as  fompotra,  is  obtained  from  beneath 
the  soil.  This,  when  first  taken  from  the  ground,  is  a  black, 
heavy,  moist  mass,  with  little  or  no  appearance  of  vegetable 
structure,  but,  when  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  turns  to  a 
brownish,  light,  and  peaty-looking  substance,  which  is  used  in 
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burning  bricks,  but,  owing  to  its  unpleasant  smell,  it  cannot 
well  be  used  for  household  purposes. 

"  At  Antsirabe  there  is   also  a  level  stretch  of  country,  Antslrabe. 
which  no  doubt  at  one  time  was  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water, 
since  the  remains  of  a  hippopotamus,  an  animal  now  unknown 
in  Madagascar,  were  recently  discovered  there  by  Dr.  Hilde- 
brandt  in  a  sub-fossil  state. 

"  The  plain  of  Ankay,1  now  cut  and  scored  by  the  Mangoro  Ankay. 
river  and  its  tributaries,  forms  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake. 
Examination  of  the  deposits  shows  beds  of  sand,  clay,  shale, 
and  ironstone,  the  latter  existing  in  numerous  layers  of  various 
thickness.  Some  time  ago  were  found,2  embedded  in  the  iron- 
stone and  shale,  numerous  fragments  of  fossil  plants,  the  stems 
of  what  were  probably  sedges.  In  some  portions  of  the  shale 
the  fossils  of  leaves  were  exceedingly  numerous,  very  similar 
to  certain  species  now  common  in  the  forests.  The  bed  of  this 
ancient  lake  extends  for  a  distance  of  probably  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  running  in  a  direction  north  and   south  between  two 

1  "The  plain  of  Ankay,"  says  Dr.  Mullens,  "is  a  place  of  peculiar  interest ; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  island.  It  is  a  vast  plain  of  sedimentary  clay, 
enclosed  by  bordering  hills  which  run  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south.  Ankay 
proper  is  at  least  180  miles  long  (including  the  Antsihanaka  it  may  be),  and  here 
(Moramanga)  is  about  twenty  miles  broad.  The  chain  along  its  eastern  side  is 
not  lofty,  it  has  a  height  of  only  365  feet.  It  is  rather  like  a  lip  to  the  plain 
below  than  an  overhanging  wall ;  it  consists  largely  too  of  the  same  material  as 
the  plain  itself,  with  gneiss  rocks  underlying  and  intermingled  with  it.  The 
western  chain,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lofty  wall  of  granite  and  gneiss,  1620  feet 
high  ;  it  overhangs  the  plain  in  its  entire  length,  and  passes  far  beyond  it.  It 
is  the  second  of  the  great  ridge  walls,  by  which  so  much  of  the  contour  of  the 
island  is  regulated.  It  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  as  far  as  known,  and 
is  covered  all  the  way  with  wood,  which  forms  the  second  and  upper  line  of  the 
primeval  forest.  Vast  buttresses  of  rock  project  into  the  plain  from  its  lofty 
front,  and  deep  ravines  and  valleys  run  in  behind  them,  giving  to  the  scenery  a 
rich  variety  of  outline  and  of  detail.  Ankay  should  be  a  level  plain.  It  once 
was  so.  But  its  material  is  soft  and  friable,  and  water  speedily  washes  it  away. 
For  countless  ages  storms,  floods,  waterspouts,  and  steady  rains  have  made  havoc 
of  its  surface.  It  is  ploughed  and  scored  into  little  valleys  in  all  directions  ; 
but  the  scorings  all  find  an  outlet  and  pass  from  one  to  another,  till  they  reach 
the  central  drain  of  all,  the  valley  of  the  Mangoro  river.  The  bottom  of  this 
valley  is  325  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  river  flows  (like  the 
Jordan)  in  a  little  valley  within  tin;  valley.  Naturally  this  great  draining 
valley  with  its  river  runs,  like  its  enclosing  walls,  a  course  from  north  to  south. 
The  Mangoro  eventually  makes  its  way  through  the  eastern  chain,  descends  the 
great  hills  by  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Maha- 
noro.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  under  the  western  hills,  where  the  floods 
and  waters  are  most  abundant,  the  plain  is  100  feet(?)  lower  than  on  its  eastern 
side"  [Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar,  p.  38.) 

2  Mr.  Baron. 
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lines  of  hills.       Alaotra  lake  is  perhaps  the  remnant  of  this 
ancient  lake,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  in  serial  connection  with  it. 
Gold.  "  Gold   has   recently  been  discovered   in  somewhat   large 

quantity  in  certain  localities,  and,  judging  from  the  nature  of 
the  rocks,  will  doubtless  be  found  in  others  when  the  country 
is  opened  up.  The  Government,  which  retains  the  monopoly 
of  the  precious  metal,  has  recently  been  obtaining  it  from 
Ampasiria,  a  place  about  half-way  between  the  villages  of 
Malatsy  and  Mevatanana,  on  the  road  to  Mojanga.  Small 
quantities  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  bed  of  a  stream 
near  Itompoananandrariny,  west  of  Valalafotsy  district,  and 
also  near  Tanjombato,  a  mile  or  two  south  of  the  capital,  and 
perhaps  in  other  localities  as  well.  The  gold  is  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality ;  at  present,  however,  the  laws  forbid  the 
search  for  it  and  the  sale  of  it,  although  by  no  means  all  finds 
its  way  into  the  national  treasury." 
Mr.  Pick-  Vice-Consul  Pickersgill  reported  (26th  January  1885) — 

official^-     "  There  has    been    considerable   excitement    in    Antananarivo 
port.  and  the  surrounding  country  during  the  past  twelve  months 

over  reported  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver.  Diamonds  even 
were  talked  about  at  one  time,  and  a  few  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous natives  rushed  secretly  off  to  the  localities  where 
sudden  riches  were  supposed  to  lie  waiting  for  the  first  comer. 
Nothing,  however,  more  valuable  than  a  little  gold  dust  has 
been  found  by  them,  and  that  only  after  a  great  waste  of  labour, 
and  at  the  risk  of  long  imprisonment  and  chains.  For  the 
Government  had  wisely  resolved,  some  time  before  the  rumours 
of  discovery  had  fairly  taken  wing,  to  prevent  everything  like 
wholesale  demoralisation  of  the  people  on  this  score  by  appro- 
priating whatever  mineral  wealth  the  land  might  contain.1 
Laws  were  issued  prohibiting  unauthorised  mining  of  every 
description,  and,  seeing  that  a  double  advantage  lies  in  thus 

1885.  1  Government  Notice  about  Minerals. — "Any  foreigner  found  working,  buy- 

26th  Feb.  {T1g)  or  unlawfully  having  in  his  possession,  Malagasy  minerals  will  be  handed 
over  to  his  Consul  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Treaty,  for  he  breaks  the 
Malagasy  Laws,  and  the  minerals  will  be  confiscated,  for,  as  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time,  all  minerals  in  Madagascar  are  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Foreigners, 
not  represented  by  any  Consul,  who  shall  transgress  the  Malagasy  Laws,  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  Laws  of  Madagascar.  Saith  The  Malagasy  Government. 
"  Anati  Rova,  February  26,  1885." 

' '  Great  numbers  of  Malagasy  are  said  at  the  present  time  to  have  more  or  less 
gold  (native  gold  ?)  in  their  possession,  and  as  they  all  have  money-scales,  every 
facility  is  offered  for  the  natives  to  make  this  gold  a  medium  of  exchange.  Gold 
is  probably  sent  down  to  the  coast  concealed  in  cakes  of  beeswax,  in  balls  of 
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controlling  the  search  for  hidden  wealth,  there  is  but  a  very 
poor  prospect  here  for  needy  diggers  who  may  be  tempted  to 
wander  to  Madagascar  in  the  hope  of  finding  comfort  for 
their  disappointments  elsewhere.  Several  such  have  made 
ventures  already,  but  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  island  has 
convinced  them  of  the  wisdom  of  returning  whence  they  came 
as  speedily  as  possible,  with  nothing  more  valuable  to  carry 
away  than  a  caution  to  all  their  comrades  and  acquaintances." 

"  Silver  as  yet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  discovered.  Galena. 
Galena  is  found  abundantly  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ankaratra ;  but  whether  argentiferous  or  not  does  not  appear. 
The  natives  obtain  their  lead  for  bullets  almost  entirely  from 
this  galena.  Tin  is  as  yet  unknown.  Copper  exists,  apparently  Copper. 
in  great  quantity,  in  Vakinankaratra,  Iron  is  found,  as  already 
stated,  in  abundance  as  magnetite  ;  also  as  hematite  and  iron- 
stone. 

"  It  will  be  evident,"  states  Mr.  Baron  in  conclusion,  "  that 
the  central  portion  of  Madagascar  must  be  classed  as  one  of 
those  extensive  regions  known  as  metamorphic — that  is  to  say, 
that  it  consists  essentially  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
hornblende-rock,  chlorite"  (Antananarivo  Annual,  1885). 

"  The  province  of  Betsileo l  has  long  been  reputed  rich  in  Mineral 
minerals,  but  this  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  mere  guess,  tk^of 
The  slate  quarries  are  large,  and  perhaps  if  properly  worked  Betsileo. 
might  yield  a  good  supply,  and  would  then  form  an  important 
increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.      But  all  such  attempts 
are  checked,  if  not  entirely  stopped,  by  the  want  of  any  good 
mode   of  transit  either  by   means   of  roads    or    rivers.      The 
chief  slate  district  at  present  known   and  worked  is  at  the 
north  of  Ambohimahazo  in  the  Manandriana,  and  from  here 
the  slates  were  taken  to  roof  the  queen's  church  in  Antanan-  Slates. 
arlvo,  each  slate  requiring  the  labour  of  one  man  for  eight  days 
and  in  some  cases  sixteen  or  eighteen  days  in  carriage  only, 

rubber,  in  demijohns,  and  in  many  ways  which  the  Malagasy  officials  do  not  sus- 
pect until  it  is  too  late." — Madagascar  Times. 

A  good  authority  writing  lately  from  Antananarivo  states  : — "  I  think  there 
is  a  danger  threatening  the  Malagasy  more  serious  than  the  French  invasion — gold 
has  been  found  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities  and  diamonds  also.  The  diggers 
are  beginning  to  move  in  units,  but  there  is  danger  of  a  rush,  and  those  only  who 
have  been  in  the  gold-fields  know  what  that  means.  If  the  Malagasy  were  wise 
1  hey  would  leavejthe  whole  thing  to  some  great  European  firm  like  the  Roth- 
schilds or  Goschcns  and  Barings  ;  but  they  have  no  trust  and  would  never  do  it. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  this  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  them." — R.  K.-C. 

1  Be/sih'o,  Rev.  ('•.  A.  Shaw, 
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reckoning  the  return  journey  of  the  men.  A  fine  pottery  clay 
(light  blue)  is  found  in  several  parts,  which,  when  properly 
tempered  and  fired,  makes  a  splendid  hard  red  pottery,  much 

iron.  superior  to  anything   to  be  seen   in   Imerina.      Iron  is   very 

abundant,  extremely  pure,  and  in  consequence  easily  worked ; 
and  the  articles  turned  out  of  smiths'  shops  are  of  first-rate 
quality.  When  hardened  it  makes  durable  knives,  hatchets, 
plane-irons,  chisels,  and  files  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  a  good 
edge  and  polish.  The  ore  is  found  quite  close  to  the  surface, 
and  in    many  places,  where   the  bed   has   been    dug    out,  a 

Plumbago,  common  quality  of  plumbago  has  been  found.  In  one  hill  in 
the  Tarindrano  the  bed  of  plumbago  is  of  great  size  and  depth, 
although  very  near  to  the  surface.  Copper  is  found  in  small 
quantities  at  various  spots  in  the  western  part  of  the  district, 
but  never  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worked,  that  is  to  say, 
close  to  the  surface ;  and  although  the  Betsileo  and  Ibara  work 
both  copper  and  brass,  and  are  clever  at  inserting  brass 
patterns  into  the  iron  shafts  of  their  spear  heads,  and  making 
brass-headed  nails  to  ornament  their  gun-stocks,  yet  all  the 
copper  and  brass  used  comes  from  other  countries.  It  is  said 
that  gold,  silver,  and  antimony  have  been  found  in.  the  pro- 
vince, but  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  these 

Granite.  statements  to  be  correct.  The  chief  building  stone  is  granite, 
of  which  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply,  of  the  red,  gray, 
and  black.  In  the  west  is  a  large  quantity  of  sandstone, 
some  of  which,  used  as  hones,  is  extremely  fine.  A  little 
flint  and  limestone  are  also  to  be  found.  Quartz  is  very 
abundant,  and  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  direction,  some 
of  the  crystals  being  as  transparent  as  glass.  Several  other 
rocks  are  abundant,  but  no  basalt  or  marble  ever  came  under 
Mr.  Shaw's  observation.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Betsileo  is,  in 
reality,  a  matter  to  be  discovered  ;  what  is  known  being  simply 
that  which  is  found  on,  or  very  near  to,  the  surface." 

The  following  is  the  abstract  of  a  report  by  M.  Guillemin,1 
engineer  employed  by  the  Company  of  Madagascar,  on  the  coal 
district  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar.  He  received 
from  the  Company  a  commission  to  explore  and  discover  what 
mineral  wealth  existed  in  the  north-west  coasts  of  Madagascar. 
Unfortunately  the  events  of  which  that  island  was  the  theatre 
in  May  1863  only  permitted  him  to  accomplish  a  portion  of 
his  mission. 

1  Documents  sur  la  Compagnie  de  Madagascar,  p.  318  ct  seq. 
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"  The  carboniferous  basin  extends  from  Cape  St.  Sebastian  in  Carboni- 

ft*  1*0 11  s 

12°  26'  S.  lat.,  along  all  the  coast  to  the  south,  where  it  lines,  basini 
without  interruption,  the  shore-line  and  bays  which  continue  to 
Port  Eadama,  situated  in  14°  S.  lat.  Its  length,  measured 
over  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  which  joins  Cape  St.  Sebastian 
and  Port  Eadama,  is  180  kilometres.  This  extent  constitutes 
the  explored  portion  of  the  basin,  whose  prolongation  south- 
wards, probably  considerable,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Towards  the  interior  of  the  island  the  carboniferous  district 
occupies  a  considerable  width,  which  extends  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  central  granitic  ranoe  which  forms  the  axis  of 
Madagascar.  The  average  width  may  be  estimated  at  40 
kilometres.  It  covers,  as  well,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
territory  of  the  Antankarana,  an  independent  people  who  have 
long  since  placed  themselves  under  a  French  protectorate. 
The  coal  strata  stretch  again  in  prolongation  towards  the  west 
beneath  the  maritime  region  of  bays  and  islands.  This  sub- 
marine existence  is  evidenced  by  a  great  basaltic  upheaval, 
which  has  brought  to  view  outliers  on  the  island  of  Nosy-Be" 
and  the  neighbouring  islets.  The  character  of  the  rocks  of 
these  strata  indicates  their  origin  and  position  amongst  those 
which  have  been  deposited  by  the  sea.  Like  all  oceanic  strata, 
the  deposits  which  occur  are  of  great  extent  and  of  perfect 
homogeneity.  To  the  south  and  west  of  N6sy-Be,  in  the  bays 
of  Pasindava  and  of  Bavatoby,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the 
composition  of  the  stratification  in  natural  sections  of  600 
metres  in  depth. 

"  Five  coal-fields  (affleurements  de  houille)  have  been  found.  Coal-fields. 
The  quality  of  these  coals  offers  all  the  varieties,  viz.  houille 
sdche,  houille  grasse,  et  houille  a  gaz.  Trial  has  been  made  on 
400  kilogrammes  of  the  coal  taken  from  the  most  productive  of 
the  series,1  and  an  analysis  is  given  of  that  from  Bavatoby. 
The  other  deposits,  of  less  strength,  produce  a  coal,  brilliant,  and 
with  gaseous  and  collantes  qualities.  The  five  outcrops  of 
Bavatoby,  and  two  others  met  with  in  Pasindava  Bay,  produce 
the  combustible  mineral  in  but  small  quantities  below  the 
surface,  but  at  greater  depths  they  are  extremely  rich.      All 

1  "Ona  brule  250  kilogrammes  de  tout  venant  sous  la  chaudiere  distillatoire 
de  l'aviso  de  l'Etat,  le  Surcouf ;  et  quoique  ce  charbon  fut  evente  par  Taction 
seculaire  des  agents  atmospheriques  ;  qu'il  fut  melange  des  debris  des  roches 
voisines,  et  qu'il  fiit  decompose,  par  la  puissante  vegetation  qui  penetrait  l'afrlure- 
ment  de  ses  racines,  il  a  vaporise  les  ^e  de  l'eau  qu'aurait  vaporise  le  meine  poids 
de  bonne  houille  anglaise." 
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these  indications  give  a  certainty  of  finding  in  other  localities 
farther  from  the  coast,  and  in  different  levels,  numerous  and 
valuable  beds.1    • 
Multipli-  "  The  working  of  thin  beds  (couches  minces)  is  surer  and 

more  economical,  whilst  the  *  multiplicity  of  these  beds  com- 
pensates for  their  want  of  thickness.  The  total  surface  of  that 
part  of  the  carboniferous  district  met  with  on  the  north-west 
coast  is  upwards  of  7200  square  kilometres.  This  surface 
has  been  upheaved  in  many  localities  by  eruptive  rocks,  such 
as  granite,  porphyry,  cliorite,  and  basalt.  From  this  cause  it 
happens  that  the  exposure  of  the  beds  facilitates  the  study  of 
their  stratification,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  tilting  up  has 
dislocated  the  rock,  and  altered  the  coal  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Taking  into  account  this  accidental  fault  by  reducing  one-half 
of  the  district,  there  yet  remains  a  total  surface  of  ground 
really  useful  and  workable,  far  superior  to  that  of  France,  which 
is  not  more  than  2800  square  kilometres  in  extent."  2 

1  M.  Guillemin  likens  the  marine  beds  to  those  of  Belgium,  which,  according 
to  him,  they  much  resemble. 

2  Analyse  des  Charbons  de  Bavatbby,  faite  a  Vtxole  des  Mines  de  Paris. 
Analyse  d'un  echantillon  de  houille  pris  a  deux  metres  des  affleurements  dans  la 
baie  de  Bavatoby,  cote  ouest.     Extrait  des  registres  du  bureau  d'essai  de 
l'Ecole  des  mines.     Oh  a  dose  sur  100  parties  :  — 

Matieres  volatiles      .         .         .         .         .          .         .          15*80 

Carbonefixe 70*87 

Cendres   .' 13-33 


100-00 
(Signe)     L'Ingenieur  des  mines,  charge  des  essais, 
Paris,  le  29  fevrier  1864.  L.  Moissenet. 

Cet  essai  qui  indique  une  houille  de  bonne  qualite,  est  un  encouragement  de 
plus  donne  aux  recherches  a  entreprendre  sur  le  bassin  houiller  du  nord-ouest  de 
Madagascar.  (Signe)     Ed.  Guillemin. 

•'  II  me  reste  a  vous  entretenir  des  produits  mineraux.  Le  pays  etant  encore 
a  pen  pres  in  explore,  on  n'a  que  peu  de  renseignements  certains  a  ce  sujet.  On 
ne  connait  d'une  maniere  sure  que  l'existence  de  minerals  de  fer  oligiste  non  loin 
de  Vohimaro  et  celle  du  bassin  houiller  qui  a  ete  reconnu  par  un  ingenieur,  M. 
Guillemin,  et  qui  s'etend  depuis  le  cap  Saint  Sebastien  jusqu'au  milieu  de  la  baie 
d'Anorontsangana,  sur  une  longueur  de  180  kilometres  et  sur  une  largeur 
evaluee  a,  40  kilometres,  mais  que  je  crois  beaucoup  moindre  ;  j'ai,  du  reste, 
constate  la  presence,  au  milieu  de  ce  terrain  houiller,  de  lambeaux  de  terrain 
silurien  qui  doivent  en  diminuer  notablement  la  surface.  Dans  l'etage  de  plus  de 
800  metres  d'epaisseur  que  M.  Guillemin  a  etudie  dans  la  baie  d'Ambavatoby  et  ou 
alternent  toutes  les  roches,  schistes,  gres,  gres  schisteux  ou  ferrugineux,  qui 
constituent  la  formation  houillere,  cet  ingenieur  n'a  trouve  que  de  minces 
filets  de  houille  dont  l'ensemble  atteint  a  peine  quelques  centimetres  ;  cet  etage 
est  done  sterile,  quoique  les  echantillons  retires  de  ces  couches  soient  de  bonne 
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The  Geology  of  the  Peninsula  of  Ngbntsy. — "  From  a  geolo-  Granitic 
gical  point  of  view  the  Peninsula  of  Ngontsy  is  made  up  of 
two  principal  and  different  formations.  The  primitive  base  of 
the  peninsula  with  a  considerable  rising  (bombement),  corre- 
sponding to  the  central  mountain  chain,  is  formed  of  granites. 
At  a  very  recent  epoch  some  clays  and  Tertiary  sandstones 
have  been  deposited  over  a  not  very  extensive  surface  of  the 
country  visited,  but  probably  over  a  larger  extent  towards  the 
north.  The  resemblance  between  the  specimens  collected  near 
the  river  Marimbo  and  those  brought  from  Vohimaro  renders 
this  supposition  extremely  probable.  The  basalt  rocks  crop  out 
amidst  the  granite  rocks,  and  have  uplifted  the  more  modern  beds 
and  slightly  modified  the  direction  of  the  central  granite  axis. 

"  This  basaltic  formation  is  of  immense  importance  and  Basalt, 
extent  in  Madagascar.  From  information  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  it  appears  that  basalt  rock  is  met  with  several 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Mahela ;  it  appears  in  the  river  Ivon- 
drona,  and  an  enormous  peak  of  this  rock  is  passed  on  the  way 
from  the  coast  to  Imerina  (near  Beforona).  In  Antongil  Bay 
it  is  met  with,  stretching  over  a  very  large  surface,  and  thence 
it  continues  without  interruption  up  to  Vohimaro.  On  the 
west  coast  the  same  rocks  are  found,  as  reported  by  M. 
Guillemin  (see  preceding  page).  These  basaltic  formations  are 
generally  very  poor  in  minerals.  It  is  said  that  some  few 
mines  of  copper  have  been  worked  in  this  rock. 

"  The  granitic  formation,  which  forms  the  axial  foundation  Granite. 
of  Madagascar,  contains  a  great  number  of  quartzose  veins;  the 
white  blocks  which  are  found  at  every  step  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines,  and  the  specimens  of  rock-crystal  so  numerous  in 
certain  spots,  are  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Are  they  rich  or 
poor  ?  I  can  say  neither  yes  nor  no.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
explore  most  minutely  these  rocks  before  giving  a  precise 
opinion.  As,  however,  it  is  averred  that  mines  of  copper  and 
lead  exist  in  the  province  of  Imerina  (of  the  same  granitic 
formation),  it  is  possible  that  on  examination  the  granite  of 
Ngontsy  will  not  prove  unfruitful."  1 

qualite.  II  y  a  toutcfois  lieu  d'esperer  que  la  houille  existe  en  plus  grande 
abondance  dans  les  couches  inferieures,  et  il  semble  probable  que  sur  une  etendue 
aussi  considerable,  qui  ne  mesure  pas  moins  de  plusieurs  milliers  de  kilometres 
carres,  on  trouvera  des  gisements  exploitables,  mais  les  recherches  seront  force- 
ment  longues  et  difficiles  "  (Grandidier,  18th  April  1884). 

1  Rapport   de  M.    Coignet,   Documents    sur   la   Compagnie  de    Madagascar, 
pp.  282,  283. 
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Mineralogical   Resources   of  North-east    Madagascar ;  from 

M.Guinet's  Cape  Amber  to  Vbhimaro. — The  following  is  the  report  of  M. 

repor  Florent  Guinet,  Gerant  de  la  Compagnie   de  Colonisation   de 

Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar,  despatched  by  M.  Lambert  to  choose 

sites  and  take  possession  of  such  properties  as  were  deemed 

suitable,  1863  : — 

"  The  only  mineral  products  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
•  country  which  I  traversed  have  been  some  iron  ores  (oligiste) 
to  the  south  of  the  fort  of  Amboniano.  It  is  between  the 
port  of  Vohimaro  and  the  bay  of  Andrava  that  the  rocks 
change  in  character ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  granite  ceases  to 
be  visible  on  the  coast  line  and  that  calcareous  limestone 
shows  above  the  surface,  continuing,  without  interruption,  to 
Cape  Amber.  All  the  indentations  of  the  ground  from  this 
last-named  point  to  Andrava  Bay  exhibit  limestones  of  different 
nature.  Some  are  madreporic,  containing  fossils  similar  to  ex- 
isting marine  forms,  others  of  close  and  fine  texture,  whilst 
others  again  are  grits  of  various  shades.  Amongst  these  various 
grits  are  several  from  which  it  is  possible  to  make  good  grind- 
stones, others  of  larger  grain  and  more  hard  would  serve  for 
millstones. 
Antsingy  "  The  mountains  of  Antsingy  are  composed  of  calcareous 

mountains.  masses  disposed  in  horizontal  beds.  In  certain  parts  there  can 
be  remarked  blocks  of  considerable  size,  of  saccharoid  structure, 
some  of  which,  fine,  white,  and  close,  somewhat  resemble 
alabaster,  and  others  again  call  to  mind  the  plaster  of  Paris ; 
elsewhere  are  to  be  found  crystallised  masses  of  colour  more  or 
less  tinted,  from  the"  clear  yellow  to  the  transparency  of  quartz 
with  which  the  natives  confuse  them.  The  mountain  of 
Morne,  called  Ankarakatova,  produces  beautiful  specimens  of 
all  the  varieties  of  the  rocks  above  mentioned.  Besides  these 
are  to  be  seen  sandstones,  beds  of  chalk,  as  well  as  several 
tuffs  of  sandstone  and  chalks,  etc.  The  fossils  remarked  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  on  which  the  Hova  fort  stands,  are 
all  marine,  and  for  the  most  part  of  sea-urchins  {echinus)  and 
other  shells. 

"  The  natives  report  that  the  calcareous  structure  of  the 

mountains  of  Antsingy  contains  numerous  cavities  and  caves  of 

considerable  dimensions;  only   one   small  one,   however,   was 

visited,  in  which  were  stalactites  of  curious  form. 

Diego-  "  The  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Diego-Suarez  is  composed  of 

Suarez.        calcareous  masses  mixed  with  basalt.      In  this  neighbourhood 
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also  are  to  be  met  veins  of  quartz  and  hyaline,  limestones  and 
traces  of  iron  ore.  The  coral  beds  are  often  very  white  and 
fine,  others  of  yellow  and  red  tints.  The  greater  part  of  these 
rocks  afford  excellent  material  for  building  purposes."  * 

1  Documents  sur  la  Compagnie  de  Madagascar,  p.  368  et  seq. 
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' '  Incipiant  silvce  cum  primum  surgerc,  cumque 
Rara per  ignotos  errent  animalia  montes." 

(Bucolica,  Eel.  vi. 


Mr.  Wallace  on  the  relation  of  Madagascar  to  Africa — Zoology — Mammalia — Aves 
— Reptilia  —  Professor  Huxley  on  the  crayfishes  of  Madagascar  —  Ento- 
mology— Landshells — Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  on  the  flora  of  Madagascar — The 
endemic  element — Affinity  of  the  flora  to  that  of  the  Cape — Remarks  of  Mr. 
Wallace  on  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  group. 
Map.— -The  Malagasy  sub-region  as  portion  of  the  ^Ethiopian  region. 
Diagrams. — Physical  Sketch  Map  by  Mr.  Sibree — The  Madagascar  group 

showing  depths  of  the  sea.     The  Indian  Ocean.  \ 
Map. — -Showing  distribution  of  the  crayfishes  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  in  his  recent  work  Island  Life,1 
classifies  all  islands  with  reference  to  distribution  of  organisms 
according  to  their  distinct  mode  of  origin.  "  They  have,"  he 
writes,  "  either  been  separated  from  continents,  of  which  they 
are  but  detached  fragments,  or  they  have  originated  in  the 
ocean,  and  have  never  formed  part  of  a  continent  or  any  large 
mass  of  land.  This  difference  of  origin  is  fundamental,  and 
leads  to  a  most  important  difference  in  their  animal  inhabitants  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  distinguish  the  two  classes — Oceanic  and 
Continental  islands. 

"  Continental  islands  are  always  varied  in  their  geological 
formation,  containing  both  ancient  and  recent  stratified  rocks. 
They  are  rarely  very  remote  from  a  continent,  and  they  always 
contain  some  land  mammals  and  Amphibia,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  classes  and  orders  in  considerable  variety. 
They  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  well-marked  groups — 
ancient  and  recent  continental  islands — the  characters  of  which 
may  be  easily  defined. 

1  Island  Life  ;  or,  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  Insular  Faunas  and  Floras, 
including  a  Revision  and  attempted  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Geological  Climates, 
by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  1880,  chap,  xi.,  The  Classification  of  Islands,  p.  233. 
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"  Ancient  continental  islands  are  not  united  to  the  adjacent  Ancient 
continent  by  a  shallow  bank,  but  are  usually  separated  from  it  k^ndsT  a 
by  a  depth  of  sea  of  1000  fathoms  or  upwards.  In  geological 
structure  they  resemble  the  continent ;  they  possess  Mammalia 
and  Amphibia,  usually  in  considerable  abundance,  as  well  as 
all  other  classes  of  animals ;  but  these  are  highly  peculiar, 
almost  all  being  distinct  species,  and  many  forming  distinct 
and  peculiar  genera  or  families.  They  are  also  well  charac- 
terised by  the  fragmentary  nature  of  their  fauna,  many  of  the 
most  characteristic  continental  orders  or  families  being  quite 
unrepresented,  while  some  of  their  animals  are  allied,  not  to 
such  forms  as  inhabit  the  adjacent  continent,  but  to  others 
found  only  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  This  very  remarkable 
set  of  characters  marks  off  the  islands  which  exhibit  them  as  a 
distinct  class,  which  often  present  the  greatest  anomalies  and 
most  difficult  problems  to  the  student  of  distribution." 

In  chapter  xix.  p.  383  et  seq.  of  Island  Life  Mr.  Wallace  Pheno- 
proceeds  to  consider  the  phenomena  presented  by  these  very  ^ea^gf 
distinctly  ancient  continental  islands — "  those  which,  although  separated 
once  forming  part  of  a  continent,  have  been  separated  from  it  epoch!"10  ° 
at  a  remote   epoch  when  its   animal  forms  were  very  unlike 
what  they  are  now.      Such  islands  preserve  to  us  the  record  of 
a  bygone  world, — of  a  period  when  many  of  the  higher  types 
had  not  yet  come  into  existence,  and  when  the  distribution  of 
others  was  very  different  from  what  prevails  at  the  present 
day.      The  problem  presented  by  these  ancient  islands  is  often 
complicated  by  the  changes  they  themselves  have  undergone 
since  the  period  of  their  separation.     A  partial  subsidence  will 
have  led  to  the  extinction   of  some  of  the   types  that  were 
originally  preserved,  and  may  leave  the  ancient  fauna  in  a  very 
fragmentary    state ;    while    subsequent    elevations    may   have 
brought  it  so  near  the  continent  that  some  immigration,  even 
of  Mammalia,  may  have  taken  place. 

"  If  these  elevations  and  subsidences  occurred  several  times  Complex 
over,  though  never  to  such  an  extent  as  again  to  unite  the  ^urle^t 
island  with  the  continent,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  complex  elevations 
result  might  be  produced ;  for,  besides  the  relics  of  the  ancient  g^e^g" 
fauna,  we  might  have  successive  immigrations  from  surround- 
ing lands  reaching  down  to  the  era  of  existing  species.     Bearing 
in  mind  these  possible  changes,  we  shall  generally  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  conjectural  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
tribution presented  by  these  ancient  islands.      Undoubtedly  the 
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most  interesting  of  such  islands,  and  that  which  exhibits  their 
chief  peculiarities  in  the  greatest  perfection,  is  Madagascar, 
and  we  shall  therefore  enter  somewhat  fully  into  its  biological 
and  physical  history. 

"  This  great  island  is  situated  about  250  miles  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  extends  from  12°  to  25^°  S.  lat.  It 
is  almost  exactly  1000  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  width  of 
360,  and  an  average  width  of  more  than  260.  A  lofty  granitic 
plateau,  from  80  to  160  miles  wide  (see  chapter  vii.  p.  493),  and 
from  3000  to  5000  feet  high,  occupies  its  central  portion,  on 
which  rise  peaks  and  domes  of  basalt  and  granite  to  a  height 
of  nearly  9000  feet ;  and  there  are  also  numerous  extinct 
volcanic  cones  and  craters.  All  round  the  island,  but  especially 
developed  on  the  south  and  west,  are  plains  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  elevation,  formed  of  rocks  which  are  shown  by  their  fossils 
to  be  of  Jurassic  age,  or,  at  all  events,  to  belong  to  somewhere 
near  the  middle  portion  of  the  Secondary  period.  The  higher 
granitic  plateau  consists  of  bare  undulating  moors,  while  the 
lower  Secondary  plains  are  more  or  less  wooded ;  and  there  is 
here  also  a  continuous  belt  of  dense  forest,  varying  from  six  or 
eight  to  fifty  miles  wide,  encircling  the  whole  island  usually 
at  about  thirty  miles  distance  from  the  coast,  but  in  the  north- 
east coming  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

"The  sea  around  Madagascar,  when  the  shallow  bank  on 
which  it  stands  is  passed,  is  generally  deep.  This  100-fathom 
bank  is  only  from  one  to  three  miles  wide  on  the  east  side, 
but  on  the  west  it  is  much  broader,  and  stretches  out,  opposite 
Mozambique,  to  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  The  Mozam- 
bique Channel  varies  from  less  than  500  to  more  than  1500 
fathoms  deep,  the  shallowest  part  being  where  the  Comoro 
Islands  and  adjacent  shoals  seem  to  form  stepping-stones  to 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  500-fathom  line  includes  Aldabra 
and  the  small  Earquhar  Islands  to  the  north  of  Madagascar ; 
while  to  the  east  the  sea  deepens  rapidly  to  the  1000-fathom 
line,  and  then  more  slowly,  a  profound  channel  of  2400  fathoms 
separating  Madagascar  from  Eeunion  and  Mauritius.  To  the 
north-east  of  Mauritius  are  a  series  of  extensive  shoals,  forming 
four  large  banks  less  than  100  fathoms  below  the  surface, 
while  the  1000-fathom  line  includes  them  all,  with  an  area 
about  half  that  of  Madagascar  itself.  A  little  farther  north  is 
the  Seychelles  group,  also  standing  on  an  extensive  1000-fathom 
bank,  while  all  around  the  sea  is  more  than  2000  fathoms  deep. 
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"  It  seems  probable  then  that  to  the  north-east  of  Madagas- 
car there  was  once  a  series  of  very  large  islands  separated  from 
it  by  not  very  wide  straits ;  while  eastward  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  we  find  the  Chagos  and  Maldive  coral  atolls  marking  the 
position  of  other  large  islands,  which  together  would  form  a  line 
of  communication  by  comparatively  easy  stages  of  400  or  500 
miles  each  between  Madagascar  and  India.  These  submerged 
islands,  as  shown  in  our  map,1  are  of  great  importance  in  explain- 
ing some  anomalous  features  in  the  zoology  of  this  great  island. 

"  If  the  rocks  of  Secondary  age  which  form  a  belt  around 
the  island  are  held  to  indicate  that  Madagascar  was  once  of  less 
extent  than  it  is  now  (though  this  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows),  we  have  also  evidence  that  it  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably larger ;  for  along  the  east  coast  there  is  an  extensive 
barrier  coral  reef  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
distance  from  the  land  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  or 
four  miles.  This  is  good  proof  of  recent  subsidence  ;  while  we 
have  no  record  of  raised  coral  rocks  inland  which  would  cer- 
tainly mark  any  recent  elevation,  because  fringing  coral  reefs 
surround  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern,  eastern, 
and  south-western  coasts.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
during  Tertiary  times  the  island  was  usually  as  large  as,  and 
often,  probably,  much  larger  than  it  is  now." 

"  Madagascar  possesses  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful 
fauna  and  flora,  rivalling  in  some  groups  most  tropical  countries 
of  equal  extent,  and  even  when  poor  in  species,  of  surpassing 
interest  from  the  singularity,  the  isolation,  or  the  beauty  of  its 
forms  of  life.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  full  peculiarity  of  its 
natural  history  and  the  nature  of  the  problems  it  offers  to  the 
biological  student,  we  must  give  an  outline  of  its  more  important 
animal  forms  in  systematic  order. 

"Madagascar  possesses  no  less  than  sixty -six  species  of 
mammals — a  certain  proof  in  itself  that  the  island  has  once 
formed  part  of  a  continent ;  but  the  character  of  these  animals 
is  very  extraordinary,  and  very  different  from  the  assemblage 
now  found  in  Africa  or  in  any  other  existing  continent.  Africa 
is  now  most  prominently  characterised  by  its  monkeys,  apes, 
and  baboons ;  by  its  lions,  leopards,  and  hyaenas ;  by  its  zebras, 
rhinoceroses,  elephants,  buffaloes,  giraffes,  and  numerous  species 
of  antelopes ;  but  no  one  of  these  animals,  nor  anything  like  them, 
is  found  in  Madagascar,  and  thus  our  first  impression  would  be 
1  See  Island  Life,  p.  387. 
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MAP  OF  THE  MADAGASCAR  GROUP,  SHOWING  DEPTHS  OF  SEA. 

In  this  Map  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  shown  by  three  tints  ;  the  lightest  tint  indicating  from  0  to  100 
fathoms,  the  medium  tint  from  100  to  1000  fathoms,  the  dark  tint  more  than  1000  fathoms. 
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that  it  could  never  have  been  united  with  the  African  continent. 
But  as  the  tigers,  the  bears,  the  tapirs,  the  deer,  and  the 
numerous  squirrels  of  Asia  are  equally  absent,  there  seems  no 
probability  of  its  having  been  united  with  that  continent.  Let 
us  see  then  to  what  groups  the  mammalia  of  Madagascar  be- 
long, and  where  we  must  look  for  their  probable  allies. 

"  First  and  most  important  are  the  lemurs,  consisting  of  six 
genera  and  thirty-three  species,  thus  comprising  just  half  the 
entire  mammalian  population  of  the  island.  This  group  of  lowly- 
organised  and  very  ancient  creatures  still  exists  scattered  over 
a  wide  area ;  but  they  are  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  found  from  "West  Africa  to  India, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  consisting  of  isolated  genera 
and  species,  which  appear  to  maintain  their  existence  by  their 
nocturnal  and  arboreal  habits,  and  by  haunting  dense  forests. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  African  forms  of  lemurs  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  Madagascar  than  are  the  Asiatic,  the 
whole  series  appearing  to  be  the  disconnected  fragments  of  a 
once  more  compact  and  extensive  group  of  animals. 

"  Next  we  have  about  a  dozen  species  of  Insectivora,  consist- 
ing of  one  shrew,  a  group  distributed  over  all  the  great  continents; 
and  five  genera  of  a  peculiar  family,  the  Ceutetidse,  which  family 
exists  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  except  in  the  two  largest 
West  Indian  Islands,  Cuba  and  Hayti,  thus  adding  still  further 
to  our  embarrassment  in  seeking  for  the  original  home  of  the 
Madagascar  fauna. 

"  We  then  come  to  the  Carnivora,  which  are  represented  by 
a  peculiar  cat-like  animal,  Cryptoprocta,  forming  a  distinct  family, 
and  having  no  allies  in  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  eight  civets 
belonging  to  four  peculiar  genera.  Here  we  first  meet  with 
some  decided  indications  of  an  African  origin ;  for  the  civet 
family  is  more  abundant  in  this  continent  than  in  Asia,  and  some 
of  the  Madagascar  genera  seem  to  be  decidedly  allied  to  African 
groups — as,  for  example,  Eupleres  to  Suricata  and  Crossarchus.1 
"  The  rodents  consist  only  of  four  rats  and  mice  of  peculiar 
genera,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  allied  to  an  American  genus ; 
and  lastly  we  have  a  river-hog  of  the  African  genus  Potamochse- 
rus,  and  a  small  sub-fossil  hippopotamus,  both  of  which  being 
semi-aquatic  animals  might  easily  have  reached  the  island  from 
Africa  by  way  of  the  Comoros,  without  any  actual  land  connection. 

1  See  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's  "Revision  of  the  Viverridae  "  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1864, 
p.  507. 
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"  Passing  over  the  birds  for  the  present  as  not  so  clearly  Reptiles  of 
demonstrating  land-connection,  let  us  see  what  indications  are  Madasas" 

°  car. 

afforded  by  the  reptiles.  The  large  and  universally  distributed 
family  of  Colubrine  snakes  is  represented  in  Madagascar,  not 
by  African  or  Asiatic  genera,  but  by  two  American  genera — 
Philodryas  and  Heterodon,  and  by  Herpetodryas,  a  genus  found 
in  America  and  China,  The  other  genera  are  all  peculiar,  and 
belong  mostly  to  widespread  tropical  families  ;  but  two  families 
— Lycodontida3  and  Viperidas,  both  abundant  in  Africa,  and  the 
Eastern  tropics — are  absent.  Lizards  are  mostly  represented 
by  peculiar  genera  of  African  or  tropical  families,  but  several 
African  genera  are  represented  by  peculiar  species,  and  there 
are  also  some  species  belonging  to  two  American  genera  of  the 
Iguanidce,  a  family  which  is  exclusively  American ;  while  a 
genus  of  geckoes  inhabiting  America  and  Australia  also  occurs 
in  Madagascar. 

"  These  facts  taken  all  together  are  certainly  very  extra-  Relation  of 
ordinary,  since  they  show,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  as  ^tcf^" 
much  affinity  with  America  as  with  Africa ;  while  the  most  Africa, 
striking  and  characteristic  groups  of  animals  now  inhabiting 
Africa  are  entirely  wanting  in  Madagascar.  Let  us  first  deal 
with  this  fact,  of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  most  dominant 
African  groups.  The  explanation  of  this  deficiency  is  by  no 
means  difficult,  for  the  rich  deposits  of  fossil  mammals  of 
Miocene  age  in  France,  Germany,  Greece,  and  north-west 
India,  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  all  the  great  African 
mammals  then  inhabited  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  We  also 
know  that  a  little  earlier  (in  Eocene  times)  tropical  Africa  was 
cut  off  from  Europe  and  Asia  by  a  sea  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  which  time  Africa  must  have 
formed  a  detached  island-continent  such  as  Australia  is  now, 
and  probably  like  it  very  poor  in  the  higher  forms  of  life. 
Coupling  these  two  facts,  the  inference  seems  clear,  that  all  the 
higher  types  of  Mammalia  were  developed  in  the  great  Euro- 
Asiatic  continent  (which  then  included  Northern  Africa),  and 
that  they  only  migrated  into  tropical  Africa  when  the  two  con- 
tinents became  united  by  the  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom, 
probably  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Miocene  or  early  in  the 
Pliocene  period.1 

1  "  This  view  was,  I  believe,  first  advanced  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  anni- 
versary address  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1870.  He  says  :  '  In  fact  the  Miocene 
mammalian  fauna  of  Europe  and  the  Himalayan  regions  contain,   associated  to- 
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"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  Madagascar  had  once  formed 
part  of  Africa,  but  had  been  separated  from  it  before  Africa 
was  united  to  Europe  and  Asia,  it  would  not  contain  any  of 
those  kinds  of  animals  which  then  first  entered  the  country. 
But,  besides  the  African  mammals,  we  know  that  some  birds 
now  confined  to  Africa  then  inhabited  Europe,  and  we  may 
therefore  fairly  assume  that  all  the  more  important  groups  of 
birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  now  abundant  in  Africa  but  absent 
from  Madagascar,  formed  no  part  of  the  original  African  fauna, 
but  entered  the  country  only  after  it  was  joined  to  Europe  and 
Asia. 

"  We  have  seen  that  Madagascar  contains  an  abundance  of 
mammals,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  types  either  peculiar  to, 
or  existing  also  in,  Africa ;  it  follows  that  that  continent  must 
have  had  an  earlier  union  with  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  or  it 
could  never  have  obtained  any  mammals  at  all.  Now  these 
ancient  African  mammals  are  Lemurs,  Insectivora,  and  small 
Carnivora,  chiefly  Viverridae,  and  all  these  groups  are  known  to 
have  inhabited  Europe  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  times  ;  and  that 
the  union  was  with  Europe  rather  than  with  America  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Insectivorous  Centetidse,  now 
confined  to  Madagascar  and  the  West  Indies,  inhabited  France  in 
the  Lower  Miocene  period,  while  the  Viverridse  or  civets,  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  fauna  of  Madagascar  as  well 


gether,  the  types  which  are  at  present  separately  located  in  the  South  African 
and  Indian  provinces  of  Arctogaea.  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  on  other 
grounds,  that  both  Hindostan  south  of  the  Ganges,  and  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
were  separated  by  a  wide  sea  from  Europe  and  North  Asia  during  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Eocene  epochs.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  probable  that  the  well-known 
similarities,  and  no  less  remarkable  differences,  between  the  present  faunae  of  India 
and  South  Africa  have  arisen  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  following  :  Some  time 
during  the  Miocene  epoch,  the  bottom  of  the  nummulitic  sea  was  upheaved  and 
converted  into  dry  land  in  the  direction  of  a  line  extending  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  By  this  means  the  Dekkan  on  the  one  hand  and  South 
Africa  on  the  other  became  connected  with  the  Miocene  dry  land  and  with  one 
another.  The  Miocene  mammals  spread  gradually  over  this  intermediate  dry 
land,  and  if  the  condition  of  its  eastern  and  western  ends  offered  as  wide  contrasts 
as  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Arabia  do  now,  many  forms  which  made 
their  way  into  Africa  must  have  been  different  from  those  which  reached  the 
Dekkan,  while  others  might  pass  into  both  these  sub-provinces. '  This  question 
is  fully  discussed  in  my  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  (vol.  i.  p.  285), 
where  I  expressed  views  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Professor  Huxley,  and 
made  some  slight  errors  which  are  corrected  in  the  present  work.  As  I  did  not 
then  refer  to  Professor  Huxley's  prior  statement  of  the  theory  of  Miocene  immigra- 
tion into  Africa  (which  I  had  read  but  the  reference  to  which  I  could  not  recall) 
I  am  happy  to  give  his  views  here." 
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as  of  Africa,  were  abundant  in  Europe  throughout  the  whole 

Tertiary  period,  but  are  not  known  to  have  ever  lived  in  any 

part  of  the  American  continent.     We  here  see  the  application  wide  range 

of  the  principle  which  we  have  already  fully  proved  and  illus-  °jio*tegnsive 

trated  (chapter  iv.,  p.  62)  that  all  extensive  groups  have  a  wide 

range  at  the  period  of  their  maximum  development ;  but  as  they 

decay  their  area  of  distribution  diminishes  or  breaks  up  into 

detached  fragments,  which  one  after  another  disappear  till  the 

group  becomes  extinct.     Those  animal  forms  which  we  now 

find  isolated  in  Madagascar  and  other  remote  portions  of  the 

globe  all  belong  to  ancient  groups  and  which  are  in  a  decaying 

or  nearly  extinct  condition,  while  those  which  are  absent  from 

it  belong  to  more  recent  and  more    highly -developed  types, 

which  range  over  extensive  and  continuous  areas,  but  have  had 

no  opportunity  of  reaching  the  more  ancient  continental  islands. 

"  If  these  considerations  have  any  weight,  it  follows  that  Anomalies 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  any  former  direct  jfon^nd  U" 
connection  between  Madagascar  and  the  Greater  Antilles  merely  how  to  ex- 
because  the  Insectivorous  Centetidse  now  exist  only  in  these  two  p  ain 
groups  of  islands  ;  for  we  know  that  the  ancestors  of  this  family 
must  once  have  had  a  much  wider  range,  which,  almost  certainly, 
extended  over  the  great  northern  continents  "  (Island  Life). 

Zoology. 

Mr.  Wallace  in  his  previous  work  on  the  Geographical  Bis-  Wallace  on 
tribution  of  Animals,  vol.  i.  part  3,  chap,  xi.,  devotes  a  section  ^ribu- 
(iv.)  to  the  zoological  distribution  of  animals  in  Madagascar  and  tion. 
the  Mascarene  Islands,  or  the  Malagasy  sub-region  of  the  Ethi- 
opian region.1      Notwithstanding  repetition  an  extract  is  given. 

"This  insular  sub -region  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
zoological  districts  on  the  globe,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to 
Africa  as  the  Antilles  to  tropical  America,  or  New  Zealand  to 
Australia ;  but  possessing  a  much  richer  fauna  than  either  of 
these,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  remarkable  one  even  than 
New  Zealand.  It  comprises,  besides  Madagascar,  the  islands 
of  Mauritius,  Eeunion,  and  Eodriguez,  the  Seychelles  and 
Comoro  Islands. 

"  Madagascar  itself  is  an  island  of  the  first  class,  being  1000  An  island 
miles   long,  and  about  250   miles  in  average  width.      It  lies  °lasse  irS 

1  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  with  a  study  of  the  relations  of 
living  and  extinct  faunas  as  elucidating  the  past  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  by- 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  1876. 
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parallel  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  southern  tropic,  and  is 
separated  by  2  3  0  miles  of  sea  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, although  a  bank  of  soundings  projecting  from  its  western 
coast  reduces  this  distance  to  about  160  miles.  It  is '  a 
mountainous  island,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  con- 
sists of  open  elevated  plateaux ;  but  between  these  and  the 
coast  there  intervene  broad  belts  of  luxuriant  tropical  forests. 
It  is  this  forest-district  which  has  yielded  most  of  those  remark- 
able types  of  animal  life  which  we  shall  have  to  enumerate  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered.  As  all 
the  main  features  of  this  sub-region  are  developed  in  Madagascar, 
we  shall  first  endeavour  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  fauna 
of  that  country,  and  afterwards  show  how  far  the  surrounding 
islands  partake  of  its  peculiarities. 

"  The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  tolerably  rich  in  genera  and 
species  of  mammalia,  although  these  belong  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  families  and  orders.  It  is  especially  characterised 
by  its  abundance  of  Lemuridas  and  Insectivora ;  it  also  pos- 
sesses a  few  peculiar  Carnivora  of  small  size ;  but  most  of  the 
other  groups  in  which  Africa  is  especially  rich — apes  and 
monkeys,  lions,  leopards  and  hyasnas,  zebras,  giraffes,  antelopes, 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  even  porcupines  and  squirrels — 
are  wholly  wanting.  No  less  than  forty  distinct  families  of 
land  mammals  are  represented  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  only 
eleven  of  which  occur  in  Madagascar,  which  also  possesses  three 
families  peculiar  to  itself. 

"  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  genera  of  mammalia  as 
yet  known  to  inhabit  the  island  (1876). 

Species. 


PRIMATES. 

BATS  (Chiroptera). 

1  LEMURID.E. 

PTEROPIDiE. 

Indrisike. 

8. 

Pteropus1 

.      2 

1.  Indris    .... 

.     6 

rhinolophim:. 

Lemufjn^e. 

2.  Lemur   .... 

.   15 

9. 

Rhinolophus     . 

.     1 

3.  Hapalemur    . 

4.  Microcebus 

5.  Chirogaleus    . 

6.  Lepilemur 

.     2 
.     4 
.     5 
.     2 

10. 
11. 

VESPERTILIONIDjE. 

Vespertilio 
Taphozous 

.     1 
.     1 

CHIROMYID.E. 

NOCTILIONIDiE. 

7.   Chiromys  .... 

.     1 

12. 

Nyctinomus     . 

.     1 

Pteropus  Edwardsii  =  native  name,  Fariihy, 
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Specie 


INSECTIVORA. 

CENTETIDiE. 

13.  Centctes    . 

14.  Hemiccntctes 

15.  Ericv.lus  l 

16.  Oryzorictes 

17.  Echinops . 


18.  Sorex 


SORICID^E. 


CARNIVORA. 


CRYPTOPROCTID^l. 

19.   Cryptoproda1  . 


VIVERRIDiE. 

20.  Fossa 

21.  Galidia1 . 

22.  Galidictis 

23.  Eupleres  . 

UNGULATA. 

SUID.E. 

24.  Potamochaerus . 

RODENTIA. 
MURIDiE. 

25.  Nesomys  . 

26.  Hypogeomys     . 

27.  Brachytarsomys 


Species. 


"  We  have  here  a  total  of  1 2  families,  2  7  genera,  and  6  5 
species  of  Mammals ;  3  of  the  families  and  2  0  of  the  genera 
(indicated  by  italics)  being  peculiar.  All  the  species  are 
peculiar  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  the  wandering  bats. 
Eemains  of  a  hippopotamus  have  been  found  in  a  sub-fossil  con- 
dition, showing  that  this  animal  probably  inhabited  the  island 
at  a  not  very  remote  epoch. 

"  The  assemblage  of  animals  above  noted  is  remarkable,  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  very  ancient  connection  with  the  southern 
portion  of  Africa,  before  the  apes,  ungulates,  and  felines  had 
entered  it  (see  ante,  pp.  514-516). 

"  The  lemurs  which  are  here  so  largely  developed  are  repre-  Large  de- 
sented  by  a  single  group  in  Africa,  with  two  peculiar  forms  on  v^opment 
the  west  coast.     They  also  reappear  under  peculiar  and  isolated  id*, 
forms  in  Southern   India  and  Malaya,  and  are  evidently  but 
the  remains  of  a  once  wide-spread  group,  since  in  Eocene  times 
they  inhabited  North  America  and  Europe,  and  very  probably 
the  whole  northern  hemisphere. 

"  The  Insectivora  are  another  group  of  high  antiquity,  widely  insecti- 
scattered  over  the  globe  under  a  number  of  peculiar  forms;  but  in  vora* 
no  equally  limited  area  represented  by  so  many  peculiar  types  as 
in  Madagascar.    South  and  West  Africa  are  also  rich  in  this  order. 

"  The  Carnivora  of  Madagascar  are  mostly  peculiar  forms  Camivora. 
of  Viverridoe,  or  civets,  a  family  now  almost  confined  to  the 
Ethiopian  and   Oriental  regions,  but  which  was  abundant  in 
Europe  during  the  Miocene  period. 

1  15.  Ericulus  nigrescens  =  native  name,  S'oky. 
19.   Cryptoproda  =  ,,  Plntsala.. 


21.   Qalidia 


Vonlsirt/. 
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Rodents.  "  Bodents  are  only  represented  by  three  peculiar  forms,  of 

Muridae,  but  it  is  probable  that  others  remain  to  be  discovered. 

Ungulates.  "  The  Potamochwrus  is  a  peculiar  species  only,  which  may  be, 

perhaps,  explained  by  the  unusual  swimming  powers  of  swine, 
and  the  semi- aquatic  habits  of  this  genus,  leading  to  an  immigra- 
tion at  a  later  period  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  Mammalia. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  small  hippopotamus  which 
was  coeval  with  the  great  struthious  bird  iEpyornis  "  ( Wallace). 


Murray's             The  following  is  Anc 

Irew  M 

Murray's  Geographical  Distribu- 

Mammalia    °^  ^ne  Mammalia  of  Madagascar  : — 

1.  Indris  alius. 

29.  Lepilemur  myoxinus. 

2.        ,,       brevicaudatus.1 

30.    Galago  madagascariensis. 

3.   Propithecus  diadema.1 

31.       ,,       minor. 

4.           ,,            lunatus. 

32.   Cheiromys  madagascariensis. 

5.    Varecia  lecomystax.1 

33.    Viverra  fossa.1 

6.         ,,       nigra. 

34.          ,,      concolor. 

7.         ,,       riibra. 

35.          „      olivacea. 

8.         ,,       varia. 

36.          „      elegans. 

9.   Lemur  catta.1 

37.   Paradoxurus  stigmaticus. 

10.   Prosimia  albifrons. 

38.   Cryptoprocta ferox. 

11.          ,,         albimana. 

39.  Galidictis  vittata.1 

12.          ,,         Anjuanensis. 

40.          ,,         striata. 

13.          ,,         collaris. 

41.  Herpestes  Bennettii  sp. 

14.          ,,         corona  t  a. 

42.          ,,         Vansire. 

15.         ,,         melanocephala. 

43.  Eupleres  Goudotii.1 

16.          ,,         Mongoz. 

44.    Crocidura  madagascariensis. 

17.          ,,         nigrifrons. 

45.   Centetes  ecaudatus1 

18.          ,,         rufifrons. 

46.         „       semispinosus. 

19.          ,,         xanthomystax 

47.  Ericulus  nigrescens.1 

20.   Microrhynchus  laniger. 

i 

48.         , ,         setosus. 

21.  Hapalemur  griseus.1 

49.  Echinogale  Telfairi. 

22.             , ,          olivaceus. 

50.           ,,          spinosus. 

23.   Cheirogaleus  Milii. 

51.   Pteropus  Edwardsii. 

24.             ,,           Smithii. 

52.         ,,         rubricollis. 

25.             ,,           typicus. 

53.         ,,         vulgaris. 

26.  Lepilemur  fur  cifer. 

54.  Rhinolophus  Commersonii. 

27.            ,,         murinus. 

55.    Taphizous  mauritianus. 

28.           ,,         mustclinus. 

56.  Nycticcjus  bourbonicus. 

Madagascar  Native  Names. 

1     2.  Indris  hrevicaudatus 

=  Babakbto. 

3.   Propithecus  diadema 

=  Slmpona. 

5.    Varecia  sp. 

=  Varikandana. 

9.  Lemurs,  various 

=  Amboanala,     Varika,     Hendrika,    Bandro, 

Tsidika  (Lemur  frequenting  marshes). 

21.   Hapalemur  griseus 

=  Varikbsy.     Bbkombbla. 

33.    Viverra  Schegeli 

=  Jaboady. 

39.   Galidictis  vittata 

—  Vontslrafbtsy. 

43.  Eupleres  Goudotii 

—  Fandloka. 

45.   Centetes  ecaudatus 

=  Tdndraka  or  Trandraka. 

47.  Ericulus  sp. 

=  Sbra. 

(Native  Names  by  Rev.  R.  Baron.) 
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According  to  Mr.  E.  Baron,  of  the  London  Missionary  Mr.  Baron 
Society,  the  Chciromys  madagascariensis,  or  aye-aye,  lives  in  the  «Ay*aye." 
dense  part  of  the  great  forest-belt  that  runs  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  central  plateaux  of  the  island,  but  only  in  that  part 
of  it  which  separates  the  Antsihanaka  province  from  that  of  the 
Betsimisaraka,  and  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  17°  22'  S.  lat.,  or  thereabouts.  As  far  as  Mr.  Baron's 
inquiries  went,  this  is  the  only  region  where  the  creature  finds 
its  home.  In  Carpenter's  Zoology  the  aye-aye  is  said  to  be  "  very 
rare  in  its  native  country;"  and  Mr.  Gosse  conjectures  that  it  is 
probably  nearly  extinct ;  but  from  what  Mr.  Baron  has  gathered 
from,  the  natives,  it  seems,  according  to  him,  to  be  pretty 
common ;  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  the  superstitious  awe  with 
which  it  is  regarded,  accounting  for  its  apparent  rarity.  The 
native  name  of  the  animal  is  haihay ;  but  this  is  not  derived 
from  the  "  exclamations  of  surprise  "  which  the  natives  exhibit 
at  the  sight  of  an  unknown  animal,  but  is  simply  onomato- 
poetic,  the  creature's  peculiar  call  resembling  the  word  Mihay 
or  a\ay  ! 

"  These  animals,  as  is  well  known,  are  nocturnal  in  their  Nocturnal 
habits,  prowling  about  in  pairs — male  and  female.  There  is  a  lts' 
but  one  young  one  produced  at  birth.  They  build  nests  of 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  of  twigs  and  dry  leaves,  amidst  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  upper  branches  of  trees.  In  these  nests 
the  aye-ayes  spend  the  daytime  in  sleep,  making  their  entrance 
through  a  hole  in  the  side.  The  teeth  are  used  in  scratching 
away  the  bark  of  trees  in  search  of  insects,  and  the  long  claw 
in  dragging  out  the  prey  when  found.  A  white  insect,  called 
Anclraitra,  possibly  the  larva  of  some  beetle,  seems  to  form 
the  chief  food.  Mr.  Baron  was  informed  that  the  aye-aye 
frequently  taps  the  bark  with  its  fore-claws,  and  then  listens 
for  the  movement  of  its  prey  beneath,  thus  saving  itself  useless 
labour.  It  does  not  flee  at  the  sight  of  man,  showing  that  for 
generations  it  has  not  been  molested  by  him,  which  is  indeed 
true,  as  the  following  will  show. 

"The  natives  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  creature,  be-  Supersti 
lieving  that  it  possesses  some  supernatural  power  by  which  it 
can  destroy  those  who  seek  to  capture  it  or  do  it  harm.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  one 
can  obtain  a  specimen.  With  most  of  the  people  no  amount 
of  money  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
the   creature,    'because,'  say  they,  'we  value  our  lives  more 
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than  money.'  It  is  only  a  few  of  the  more  daring  spirits 
among  them  who,  knowing  the  Odiny  {i.e.  the  secret  by  which 
they  can  disarm  the  animal  of  its  dreaded  power),  have  the 
courage  to  attempt  its  capture.  Occasionally  it  is  brought  to 
Tamatave  for  sale,  where  it  realises  a  good  sum.  Now  and 
then  one  is  accidentally  caught  in  a  trap  set  for  lemurs ;  but 
the  owner  of  the  trap,  unless  versed  in  the  '  mysteries/  smears 
fat  over  it,  thus  securing  its  good- will,  and  then  sets  it  free. 
The  tradition  goes  that  occasionally  when  a  person  sleeps 
in  the  forest,  the  aye-aye  brings  a  pillow  for  him — if  a  pillow 
for  the  head,  the  favoured  person  will  be  rich ;  but  if  for  the 
feet,  the  traveller  will  shortly  succumb  to  the  creature's  fatal 
power,  or  at  least  he  will  become  bewitched  "  (Nature). 
Aves.  "  Madagascar,"  writes  Mr.  Wallace,  "  is  exceedingly  rich  in 

birds,  and  especially  in  remarkable  forms  of  Passeres.  No  less 
than  88  genera  and  111  species  of  land-birds  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  every  year  some  additions  are  being  made  to  the  list. 
The  African  family  of  Passeres  are  almost  all  represented,  only 
two  being  absent — Paridae  and  Fringillidae,  both  very  poorly 
represented  in  Africa  itself.  Among  the  Picarise,  however,  the 
case  is  very  different,  no  less  than  seven  families  being  absent, 
viz.  Picidse  or  woodpeckers,  Indicatoridse  or  honey -guides,  Mega- 
lsemidae  or  barbets,  Musophagidse  or  plantain  eaters,  Colidae  or 
colies,  Bucerotidse  or  hornbills,  and  Irrisoridae  or  mockers. 
Three  of  these  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  all  are  well  repre- 
sented there,  so  that  their  absence  from  Madagascar  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact.  The  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  Mada- 
gascar constitutes  one  of  the  main  features  of  its  ornithology, 
and  many  of  these  are  so  isolated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
classify  them,  and  they  remain  to  this  day  a  puzzle  to  ornitho- 
logists. In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  striking  characteristics 
of  the  bird  fauna  of  this  island,  we  shall  first  give  a  list  of  all 
the  peculiar  genera ;  another  of  the  genera  of  which  the 
species  only  are  peculiar;  and  lastly,  a  list  of  the  species 
which  Madagascar  possesses  in  common  with  the  African 
continent." 
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Table  I.— Genera  of  Birds  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  or  found  elsewhere  only 
in  the  Mascarene  Islands. 


Species. 


XII.    NECTARINIIDiE. 

16.  Neodrepanis 

XIII.    HlRUNDINHXaE. 

17.  Phedina 

XIV.  Ploceidje. 

18.  Nelicurvius 


II. 

Sylviidje. 

XV. 

Sturnidje. 

1.  Bernieria 

2 

19.  Euryceros  (?)  . 

2.  Ellisia     . 

1 

20.   Hartlaubia 

3.    Mystacornis    . 

1 

21.   Falculia  . 

4.  Eroessa  . 

1 

5.   Gervasia 

.     1 

XVII. 

PAICTIDiE. 

22.  Philepitta 

III. 

Timalid.e. 

6.   Oxylabcs 

.     2 

XIX. 

ClJCULIDiE. 

23.  Coua 

IV. 

ClNCLIDiE.  (?) 

7.  Mesites  . 

.     1 

XX. 

24.  Cochlothraustes 

LEFTOSOMID.E. 

V. 

SlTTID.E. 

8.  HypJierpes 

.     1 

25.  Leptosomus 

VI. 

Pycnonotlile.  (?) 

.     1 

XXI. 

CORACIIDiE. 

26.  Atelornis 

9.  Tylas 

27.   Brachypteracias 

IX. 

Oriolid^. 
10.  Artamia 

.     3 

28.  Geobiastes 

11.   Cyanolanius. 

.     1 

XXVI. 

PSITTACID.E. 

29.   Coracopsis 

X. 

MlJSCICAPIDiE. 

12.  Newtonia 

.     1 

XXVII 

COLUMBID.E. 

13.   Pseudobias    . 

.     1 

30.   Alectrcenas 

XI 

Laxiid.s:. 

XXIX 

Tetraonid^;. 

14.  Calicalicus  (?) 

15.  Vanga  . 

.     1 
.      4 

31.  Margaroperdix 

XXXII.    FALCONIDiE. 

32.  Nisoides. 

33.  Eutriorchis      . 
Total  species  of  peculiar 

genera 

iErYORNiTiiiDiE  (extinct).1 

34.  iEpyornis 


50 


1  A  gigantic  struthious  bird  (/Epyornis),  belonging  to  a  distinct  family,  inhabited  Madagas- 
car. It  was  first  made  known  by  its  enormous  eggs,  eight  times  the  bulk  of  those  of  the 
ostrich  which  were  found  in  a  sub-fossil  condition.  Considerable  portions  of  skeletons  have 
since  been  discovered  by  M.  Grandidier,  showing  that  these  huge  birds  formed  an  altogether 
peculiar  family  of  the  order.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  Struthiones  may  be  best  explained 
by  supposing  them  to  represent  a  very  ancient  type  of  bird,  developed  at  a  time  when  the 
more  specialised  carnivorous  mammalia  had  not  come  into  existence,  and  preserved  only  in 
tli".-"  areas  (such  as  Madagascar)  which  were  long  free  from  the  incursions  of  such  dangerous 
a  (Wallace,  Geog.  Diet.  Animate,  vol.  ii.  p.  :j70). 
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Table  II. — Ethiopian  or  Oriental  genera  which  are  represented  in 
Madagascar  by  peculiar  species. 


Species. 

Species. 

I. 

Turdid^e. 

XXV. 

Cypselidje. 

1.   Bessonornis    .         .      1 

25. 
26. 

Cypselus       .         .     2 
Clmetura       .         .     1 

II. 

SYLVIUS. 

2.  Acrocephalus          .     1 

XXVI. 

PsiTTACIDiE. 

3.    Copsychus  (Or.)       .     1 

27. 

Poliopsitta   .         .     1 

4.   Pratincola       .         .     1 

XXVII. 

COLUMBIL\E. 

VI. 

Pycnonotid^e. 

28. 

Treron .         .         .1 

5.   Hyjisipetes  (Or.)      .     1 

29. 

Columba       .         .     1 

6.   Andropadus   .         .     1 

30. 

Turtur.        .         .     1 

VII. 

Campephagid^e. 

XXVIII. 

Pteroci 

7.   Camphephaga         .     1 

31. 

Pteroci  es       .         .     1 

VIII. 

DlCRURIDiE. 

XXIX. 

Tetrao 

8.   Dicrurus         .         .      1 

32. 

Francolinus .         .     1 

X. 

MuSCICAPIDjE. 

XXX. 

Phasia: 

9.  Tchitrea         .         .     1 

33. 

Numida        .         .     1 

XI. 

LANIID.E. 

XXXI. 

TURNICID^!. 

10.  Laniarius      .         .     1 

34. 

Turnix          .         .     1 

XII. 

NeCTARINIIDjE. 

XXXII. 

FALCONID.E. 

11.  Nectarinia    .         .     1 

35. 

Polyboroides         .     1 

XIV. 

PLOCEID.E. 

36. 

Circus  . 

12.   Foudia           .         .     2 

37. 

Astur    . 

13.   Hypargos      .         .     1 

38. 

Accirjiter 

14.  Spermestes   .         .     1 

39. 
40. 

Buteo   . 
Haliasetus 

XVI. 

ALAUDIDiE. 

15.  Mirafra         .         .     1 

41. 
42. 

Pernis  . 
Baza 

XVIII. 

MOTACILLID.E. 

43. 

Carchneis 

16.  Motacilla      .         .     1 

XXXIII. 

Strigid^e. 

XIX. 

Cuculid^. 

44. 

Athene .         .         .1 

17.   Ceuthmochares     .     1 

45. 

Scops     .         .         .     1 

18.   Centropus     .         .     1 

XXXIV. 

Kallid,e. 

19.  Cuculus        .         .     1 

46. 

Rallus  .         .         .3 

XXI. 

CORACHD.E. 

47. 

Porzana         .         .     1 

20.  Eurystomus.         .     1 

XXXV. 

ScOLOPACIDiE. 

XXII. 

Alcedinid^e. 

48. 

Gallinago       .         .     1 

21.   Corythornis .         .      1 

XXXVI. 

Plataleid^e. 

22.   Ispidina        .          .     1 

49. 

Ibis                         .     1 

XXIII. 

UptjpiDjE. 

XXXVII. 

PODICIPID^E. 

23.   Upupa  (?)     .         .1 

50. 

Podiceps        .         .     1 

XXIV. 

Caprimulgid,e. 

Total  peculiar 

species  of  Ethiopian   — 

24.   Caprimulgus         .     1 

or  Oriental  genera 

56 
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Table  III. — Species  of  birds  common  to  Madagascar  and  Africa  or  Asia 


1.  CisticoJa  cursitans. 

2.  Corvus  scapvlatus. 

3.  Orithagra  canicollis. 

4.  Merops  superciliosus. 

5.  Collocalia  fuciphaga. 

6.  (Ena  Capcnsis. 


7.  Aplopelia  tympanistria. 

8.  Falco  minor. 

9.  Fa  I co  concolor. 

10.  Milvus  cegyptius. 

11.  Mil  r as  migrans. 

12.  Stri.v  flammea. 


"  These  three  tables  show  us  an  amount  of  speciality  hardly  Abnormal 
to  be  found  in  the  birds  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.      Out  speciality. 
of  111   land -birds   in  Madagascar  only  twelve   are  identical 
with  species  inhabiting  the   adjacent  continents,  and  most  of 
these  belong  to  powerful-winged  or  wide-ranging  forms,  which 
probably  now  often  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other.      The 
peculiar  species — forty -nine  land   birds  and  seven  waders  or 
aquatics — are  mostly   well-marked  forms   of  African    genera. 
There  are  however  several  genera  (marked  by  italics)  which 
have   Oriental   or   Palsearctic    affinities   but  not  African,  viz. 
Copsychus,  Hypsipetes,  Hyplicrpes,  Alectramas,  and  Margaroper- 
dix.      These  indicate    a    closer   approximation   to   the  Malay 
countries  than  now  exists.      The  table   (No.  I.)  of  thirty-three 
peculiar  genera  is  of  great  interest.     Most  of  these  are  well- 
marked  forms,  belonging  to  families  which  are  fully  developed 
in  Africa,  though  it  is  singular  that  not  one  of  the  exclusively 
African   families  is  represented   in   any   way   in  Madagascar. 
Others,  however,  are  of  remote  or  altogether  doubtful  affinities. 
Sittidce  is  Oriental  and  Palsearctic,  but  not  ^Ethiopian.    Oxylabes 
and    Mystacomis    are    of   doubtful    affinities.      Artamia    and 
Cyanolanius  still    more   so,   and  it   is    quite   undecided  what 
family  they  belong  to.      Calicalicus  is  almost  equally  obscure. 
Neodrcpanis,  one  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  seems  to  con- 
nect the  Nectariniidoe  with  the  Pacific  DepanididaB.      Euryceros 
is  a  complete  puzzle,  having  been  placed  with  the  hornbills,  the 
starlings,  or  as  a  distinct  family.     Falculia  is  an  exceedingly 
aberrant  form  of  starling,  long  thought  to  be  allied  to  Irrisor. 
Philepitta,    forming    a    distinct  family    (Paictidse),    is     most 
remarkable  and  isolated,  perhaps  with  remote  South.  American 
affinities.     Leptosoma  is  another  extraordinary  form,  connecting 
the  cuckoos  with  the  rollers.     Atclornis,  Brachypteracias,  and 
Geobiastes,  are  terrestrial  rollers,  with  the  form  and  colouring  of 
Pitta.     So  many  perfectly  isolated  and  remarkable  groups  are 
certainly  nowhere  else  to  be   found ;  and  they  fitly  associate 
with    the     wonderful    aye -aye    (Chiromys),   the    insectivorous 
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Gentetidm,  and  carnivorous  Cryptoprocta,  among  the  mammalia. 
They  speak  to  us  plainly  of  enormous  antiquity,  of  long-con- 
tinued isolation ;  and  not  less  plainly  of  a  lost  continent  or 
continental  island  in  which  so  many  and  various  and  peculiarly 
organised  creatures  could  have  been  gradually  developed  in  a  con- 
nected fauna  of  which  we  have  here  but  the  fragmentary  remains." 
In  his  later  work,  Island  Life,  Mr.  Wallace  remarks  on 

"  The  Birds  of  Madagascar,  as  indicating  a  supposed  Lemur- 
ian  Continent. — Having  thus  shown  how  the  distribution  of  the 
land  mammalia  and  reptiles  of  Madagascar  may  be  well  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  of  a  union  with  Africa  before  the 
greater  part  of  its  existing  fauna  had  reached  it,  we  have  now 
to  consider  whether,  as  some  ornithologists  think,  the  distribu- 
tion and  affinities  of  the  birds  present  an  insuperable  objection 
to  this  view,  and  require  the  adoption  of  a  hypothetical  con- 
tinent— Lemuria — extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Islands. 

"There  are  about  one  hundred  land-birds  known  from  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  all  but  four  or  five  being  peculiar ;  and 
about  half  of  these  peculiar  species  belong  to  peculiar  genera, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  isolated,  so  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  class  them  in  any  of  the  recognised  families,  or  to 
determine  their  affinities  to  any  living  birds.  Among  the 
other  moiety  belonging  to  known  genera  we  find  fifteen  which 
have  undoubted  African  affinities,  while  five  or  six  are  as 
decidedly  Oriental,  the  genera,  or  nearest  allied  species,  being 
found  in  India  or  the  Malay  islands.  It  is  on  the  presence  of 
these  peculiar  Indian  types  that  Dr.  Hartlaub,  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  Birds  of  Madagascar  and  the  Adjacent  Islands,  lays 
great  stress,  as  proving  the  former  existence  of  '  Lemuria ' ; 
while  he  considers  the  absence  of  such  peculiar  African 
families  as  the  plantain -eaters,  glossy -starlings,  ox -peckers, 
barbets,  honey-guides,  hornbills,  and  bustards, — besides  a  host 
of  peculiar  African  genera, — as  sufficiently  disproving  the  state- 
ment in  my  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  that  Mada- 
gascar is  '  more  nearly  related  to  the  Ethiopian  than  to  any 
other  region,'  and  that  its  fauna  was  evidently  '  mainly  derived 
from  Africa.' 1 

1  "The  Lemurian  Avifauna,"2  according  to  Hartlaub,  is  now  known  to  con- 
tain 284  species  of  birds.     Of  these  220  are  found  in  Madagascar  itself,  and  104 

2  Madagascar  and  its  islands  were  proposed  to  be  called  "  Lemuria  "  in  1864  by  Sclater,  as 
being  supposed  remnants  of  the  old  "Terra  Lemurum,"  wherein  this  peculiar  form  of  mam- 
malian life  had  its  origin.  The  name  has  been  adopted  by  Hzeckel  and  other  writers  on  distri- 
bution. 
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"  But  the  absence  of  the  numerous  peculiar  groups  of  African  Absence  of 
birds  is  so   exactly  parallel  to  the  same  phenomenon  among  African1" 
mammals,  that  we  are  justified  in  imputing  it  to  the   same  groups, 
cause,  the  more  especially  as  some  of  the  very  groups  that  are 
wanting — the  plantain-eaters  and  the  trogons,  for  example — 
are  actually  known  to  have  inhabited  Europe  along  with  the 
large  mammalia  which  subsequently  migrated  to  Africa.     As 
to  the  peculiarly  Eastern  genera, — such  as  Copsychus  and  Hyp- 
sipctes,  with  a  Dierurus,  Ploceus,  a   Cisticola,  and  a  Scops,  all 
closely  allied  to  Indian  or  Malayan  species, — although  very 
striking  to   the   ornithologist,  they  certainly  do   not  outweigh 
the   fourteen    African    genera    found    in    Madagascar.     Their 
presence  may,  moreover,  be  accounted  for  more  satisfactorily 
than  by  means  of  an  ancient  Lemurian  continent,  which,  even  if 
granted,  would  not  explain  the  very  facts  adduced  in  its  support. 

"Let  us  first  prove  this  latter  statement.      The  supposed  Supposed 
'  Lemuria '  must  have  existed,  if  at  all,  at  so  remote  a  period  ^muri?  ° 

at  remote 
out  of  these  220  are  absolutely  restricted  to  that  island.  Moreover,  of  these  104  epoch, 
birds,  not  less  than  90  are  so  abnormal  in  structure  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  refer  them  to  peculiar  genera.  Compared  with  Madagascar  itself,  the 
appendent  island  groups  are  poor  in  species,  although  in  every  case  there  are 
many  interesting  forms  amongst  their  winged  inhabitants.  The  Comoro  Islands 
muster  only  some  forty-four  species1  of  birds,  Mauritius  about  sixty,  of  which 
fifteen  or  sixteen  have  been  introduced  by  man's  agency,  and  Bourbon  about  the 
same  number,  while  Rodriguez  appears  to  have  only  about  twenty-five  species  now 
existing  in  it,  of  which  four  or  five  are  certainly  recent  introductions.  "Many 
years  ago,"  Dr.  Hartlaub  tells  us,  "the  late  distinguished  naturalist,  Isidore 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  remarked  that  if  one  had  to  classify  the  island  of  Madagascar 
exclusively  on  zoological  considerations,  and  without  reference  to  its  geographical 
situation,  it  could  be  shown  to  be  neither  Asiatic  nor  African,  but  quite  different 
from  either,  and  almost  a  fourth  continent.  And  this  fourth  continent  could  be 
further  proved  to  be,  as  regards  its  fauna,  much  more  different  from  Africa,  which 
lies  so  near  to  it,  than  from  India,  which  is  so  far  away.  With  these  words,  the 
correctness  and  pregnancy  of  which  later  investigations  tend  to  bring  into  their 
full  light,  the  French  naturalist  first  stated  the  interesting  problem,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  an  hypothesis,  based  on  scientific  knowledge,  has  recently  been 
propounded.  For  this  fourth  continent  of  Isidore  Geoffroy  is  Sclater's  '  Lemuria,' 
that  sunken  land  which,  containing  parts  of  Africa,  must  have  extended  far  east- 
wards over  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  the  highest  points  of  which  we  recog- 
nise in  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  in  the  central  range  of 
Madagascar  itself — the  last  resorts  of  the  mostly  extinct  Lemurine  race  which 
formerly  peopled  it.  When  Wallace,  whose  utterances  on  this  subject  every  one 
must  read  with  the  greatest  interest,  puts  forward  a  former  junction  of  Mada- 
gascar with  Africa  as  beyond  doubt — a  junction  which,  however,  must  have  termi- 
nated before  the  inroad  into  Africa  of  the  more  highly  organised  mammals, 
every  one  will  allow  this  opinion  to  be  at  all  events  well  founded.     But  when  he 

i  Since  Dr.  Hartlaub's  work  was  published,  an  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
Avifauna  of  the  Comoros  by  Mr.  Edward  Newton,  in  his  memoir  of  the  island  of  Anjouan. 
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that  the  higher  animals  did  not  then  inhabit  either  Africa  or 
Southern  Asia,  and  it  must  have  become  partially  or  wholly 
submerged  before  they  reached  those  countries ;  otherwise  we 
should  find  in  Madagascar  many  other  animals  besides  lemurs, 
Insectivora  and  Viverridee,  especially  such  active  arboreal 
creatures  as  monkeys  and  squirrels,  such  hardy  grazers  as  deer 
or  antelopes,  or  such  wide-ranging  carnivores  as  foxes  or  bears. 
The  Mio-  This  obliges  us  to  date  the  disappearance  of  the  hypothetical 
cene  epoc  .  cont jnent  aD0llt  the  earlier  part  of  the  Miocene  epoch  at  latest, 
for  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period  we  know  that  such 
animals  existed  in  abundance  in  every  part  of  the  great 
northern  continents,  wherever  we  have  found  organic  remains. 
But  the  Oriental  birds  in  Madagascar,  by  whose  presence  Dr. 
Hartlaub  upholds  the  theory  of  a  Lemuria,  are  slightly  modified 
forms  of  existing  Indian  genera,  or  sometimes,  as  Dr.  Hartlaub 
himself  points  out,  species  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of 
India.     Now   all   the   evidence  at  our   command  leads  us  to 

proceeds  to  state  that  the  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  manifestly  of  African  origin,  his 
assurances  are  based  upon  very  slender  grounds.  In  truth,  the  individuality  of 
the  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  so  unique,  that  even  that  of  New  Zealand  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  it.  Wallace's  attempted  parallel  between  Madagascar  and 
Africa,  and  the  Antilles  and  South  America  is,  in  our  eyes,  sufficiently  disproved 
by  the  occurrence  in  the  Antilles  of  Trochilidse,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  South  America.  But  in  Madagascar  not  one  single  one  of  the  genera 
most  characteristic  of  Africa  occurs.  This  originality  of  the  fauna  is  much  too 
pronounced  to  allow  Madagascar  to  be  treated  of  only  as  a  'sub -region,'  or  an 
'aberrant  part'  of  the  ^Ethiopian  region."  To  prove  this  position,  Dr.  Hartlaub 
recapitulates  the  points  in  which  the  avifauna  of  "  Lemuria "  approximates  to 
that  of  India  and  diverges  from  that  of  Africa.  "But  the  negative  evidence," 
he  adds,  "  is  still  stronger  in  the  same  direction.  The  groups  of  Musophagidce, 
Coliidce,  Lamprotornithince,  Bupaagidaz,  Capitonidce,  Indicator  idee,  Bucerotidcc, 
and  Otidince,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  Africa,  are  entirely  absent  in  Mada- 
gascar ;  besides  the  genera  Gijpogeranus,  Helotarsus,  Irrisor,  Bradyornis,  Dryo- 
scopus t  Coracias,  Crateropus,  Laniarius,  Telephonus,  Prionops,  Platystira,  Saxi- 
cola,  Picathartes,  Balceniceps,  and  others,  which  are  remarkably  rich  in  individuals 
and  species  in  Africa.  Besides  this,  larks  and  chats,  which,  in  the  African  fauna 
are  specially  prominent  on  account  of  their  numerous  forms,  as  well  as  regards 
their  individual  and  specific  abundance,  are  only  represented  by  a  single  species 
in  Madagascar  itself,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  sub-region  not  at  all.  In  conclusion," 
Dr.  Hartlaub  adds,  "if  we  take  a  glance  at  the  families  of  the  Madagascar  sub- 
region  as  compared  with  those  of  Africa,  four  of  these  (Mesitidce,  Paictidoz,  Eury- 
cerotidce,  and  Leptosomidce)  are  peculiar,  whilst  the  diurnal  accipitres,  pigeons, 
honey-eaters,  and  cuckoos,  are  richest  in  species.  In  a  considerable  degree  this 
is  also  the  case  with  the  orders  Grallce  and  Anseres.  As  contrasted  with  Africa 
the  Fringillidce,  Meropidce,  and  Skirnidce  (represented  by  only  one  genus)  are 
extraordinarily  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Coraciidoe,  Laniidce,  Artamidce, 
Turdidce,  Muscicapidce,  Pycnonotidce,  and  Lusciniidce,  are  remarkable  for  their 
peculiarly  modified  types,  and  the  Sittidce,  which  are  quite  unrepresented  in 
Africa,  for  the  anomalous  form  Hyphcrpes  "  {Nature,  11th  October  1877). 
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conclude  that,  even  if  these  genera  and  species  were  in  exist- 
ence in  the  early  Miocene  period,  they  must  have  had  a  widely 
different  distribution  from  what  they  have  now.  Along  with 
so  many  African  and  Indian  genera  of  mammals,  they  then 
probably  inhabited  Europe,  which  at  that  epoch  enjoyed  a 
sub-tropical  climate;  and  this  is  rendered  almost  certain  by 
the  discovery  in  the  Miocene  of  France  of  fossil  remains  of 
trogons  and  jungle  fowl.  If,  then,  these  Indian  birds  date 
back  to  the  very  period  during  which  alone  Lemuria  could 
have  existed,  that  continent  was  quite  unnecessary  for  their 


MAP   OF   THE    INDIAN   OCEAN, 

Showing  the  position  of  banks  less  than  1000  fathoms  deep  between  Africa  and  the 
Indian  Peninsula. 

introduction  into  Madagascar,  as  they  could  have  followed  the 
same  track  as  the  Mammalia  of  Miocene  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
while  if,  as  I  maintain,  they  are  of  more  recent  date,  then 
Lemuria  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  could  not  have  been  the 
means  of  their  introduction. 

"  Submerged  Islands  between  Madagascar  and  India. — Look- 
ing at  the  accompanying  map  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  see  that 
between  Madagascar  and  India  there  are  now  extensive  shoals 
and  coral-reefs,  such  as  are  always  held  to  indicate  subsidence ; 
and  we  may  therefore  fairly  postulate  the  former  existence 
here  of  several  large  islands,  some  of  them   not  much  inferior 


Shoals  in 

Indian 

Ocean. 


of  atolls. 
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to  Madagascar  itself.  These  reefs  are  all  separated  from  each 
other  by  very  deep  sea — much  deeper  than  that  which  divides 
Madagascar  from  Africa,  and  we  have  therefore  no  reason  to 
imagine  their  former  union.  But  they  would  nevertheless 
greatly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  Indian  birds  into  the 
Mascarene  Islands  and  Madagascar ;  and  these  facilities 
existing,  such  an  immigration  would  be  sure  to  take  place, 
just  as  surely  as  American  birds  have  entered  the  Galapagos 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  as  European  birds  now  reach  the  Azores, 
and  as  Australian  birds  reach  such  a  distant  island  as  New 
Zealand.  This  would  take  place  the  more  certainly  because 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  a  region  of  violent  periodical  storms  at  the 
changes  of  the  monsoons,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Azores  and  Bermuda  how  important  a  factor  this  is  in  deter- 
mining the  transport  of  birds  across  the  ocean. 
Formation  "  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the   formation  of  atolls  is  now 

almost  universally  accepted  as  the  true  one,  and  this  theory 
implies  that  the  areas  in  question  are  still,  or  have  very 
recently  been,  subsiding.  The  final  disappearance  of  these 
now  sunken  islands  does  not  therefore,  in  all  probability,  date 
back  to  a  very  remote  epoch ;  and  this  exactly  accords  with 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  birds,  as  well  as  the  fruit-bats  of  the 
genus  Pteropus,  are  very  closely  allied  to  Indian  species,  if  not 
actually  identical,  others  being  distinct  species  of  the  same 
genera.  The  fact  that  not  one  closely-allied  species  or  even 
genus  of  Indian  or  Malayan  mammals  is  found  in  Madagascar 
sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  no  land  connection  that  has  brought 
about  this  small  infusion  of  Indian  birds  and  bats ;  while  we 
have  sufficiently  shown  that,  when  we  go  back  to  remote 
geological  times,  no  land  connection  in  this  direction  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Lemurs  and  Insectivora.  A  land  connection  with  some  con- 
tinent was  undoubtedly  necessary,  or  there  would  have  been 
no  mammalia  at  all  in  Madagascar;  and  the  nature  of  its 
fauna  on  the  whole,  no  less  than  the  moderate  depth  of  the 
intervening  strait  and  the  comparative  approximation  of  the 
opposite  shores,  clearly  indicates  that  the  connection  was  with 
Africa"  {Island  Life,  pp.  394-397). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of 
birds  in  Madagascar  : — 
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Malagasy  Name. 

Provincial  Synonyms. 

Species. 

1.  Hitsikltsika 

Kitekiteky    . 

Tinnunculus  Neivtoni. 

2.  Papango 

Tsimalaho,  Tsimalalioe 

Milvus  parasiticus,  M.  ater, 
M.  agyptnis. 

3.   Parafody     . 

"Firasy,  Fandrasa,    Van- 

Nisus  madagascariensis,  Scelo- 

draokibo 

spizias  franciscm,  Nisoidcs 
Marelii. 

4.  Fandriisalanibo  . 

Circus  macrosccles. 

5.  Vorornahery 

V6rondoza,  Sipara,  Tsi- 

Falco  minor. 

6.  Fandrasangara     . 

para 

Astur  Hcnsti. 

7.  Vorondry   . 

Haliaetus  vociferoides. 

8.  Fihiaka 

Pia,  Fiaky,  Fieka,   Fe- 
heaky,  Voronomby 

Pol  yboroidcs  madagascariensis. 

9.  Fanindry    . 

Hindry,  JLiidry,  Pompa, 

Buteo  brachypterus,  Baza  ma- 

Timoro 

dagascariensis. 

10.  V6rondolo  . 

Vorononkona 

Otus  madagascariensis. 

11.  Vorondolo  . 

Tovetoveko,  Torotoroka 

Strix  flammea,  Scops  rutilus, 
Ninox  super ciliar is. 

12.   Matoriandro 

Tataro,  Fandikalalana  . 

Caprimulgus  madagascarien  - 
sis,  Cenarratas. 

13.  Fitiliandro 

Manaviandro,  Voronan- 

Cypselus  ambrosiacus,  C.  gra- 

dro 

cilis. 

14.  Fitiliandro 

Manaviandro,  Yoronan- 

Phedina  sp.,  Cliaztura  Grandi- 

dro 

dieri. 

15.  Voronkaka . 

Maorara,    Fitilivaratsa, 
Harakaraka,  Tsiraraka, 
Tsaravoky 

Eurystomus  madagascariensis. 

16. 

Brachypteracias  leptosomus. 

17.  Vorontrandraka  . 

... 

A  telornispittoides,  A .  Crossleyi. 

18.  Vintsy 

Bentsy,  Litotra,  Vintsi- 

Corythornis     Vintsioidcs,    C. 

rano,        Vintsitarano, 

cristata. 

Vorombola 

19.  V6rompototra     . 

Cossypha  imerina. 

20.  Vintsiala    . 

Yintsitrala,  Eavintsy    . 

Ispidina madagascariensis. 

21.  Fitilisaisy  . 

Kazazaka,  Voronjaza     . 

Talculia  palliata. 

22.   Kiriokirio  . 

Kirioka,         Kiriarioka, 
Tsikiriorioka 

Merops  superciliosus. 

23.  Takadara    . 

Takadalana  . 

Upupa  marginaia. 

24.   Sakody 

Hypherpes  corallirostris. 

25.  Fitilitatema 

Totikirisoy,      Tsikateo- 
kateoka,  Vorombenda 

Calicalicus  madagascariensis. 

26.  Soy    . 

S6is6y,  Soiangaly,  Dian- 

Nectarinia    angladiana,     N. 

diana,  Anats6y,  Anjoy, 

Souimanga. 

Soikely,  Soimanga 

27.  Teniteny     . 

Drymcexa  madagascariensis. 

28.  Tratraka     . 

Jobe,    Farifotra,    Teki- 

Bernieria     madagascariensis, 

tekiala 

B.  minor. 

29.  Firioka 

Soratrala 

Mxjstacornis  Crossleyi. 

30.  Parety 

Paretika,  Tekiteky,  An- 
dreta,  Andritiky,  Kab- 
anty,  Tamefe 

Ellisia  typica,  E.  Lantzii. 

31.  Vorombendrana  . 

Vorongendra,    Voronjo- 
z6ro,    Tekiteky,    Vor- 
ombararata 

Calamorphe  Newtoni. 

32.  Jijy    . 

Tsere,  Tsitsy 

Eroessa  tenella. 

33.  Feta  . 

Fitatra,  Fitapatatra,  Fi- 
tatenona,  Tekiteky 

Pratincola  sibyla. 

34.   Fitatrala     . 

Sikitily 

Copsychus  pica. 

35.  Todia 

Todiana 

Gervasia  albospecularis,  Cop- 
sychus albospecularis. 

36. 

Motacilla  flaviventris. 
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37.  Tsintsina    . 

38.  Ramanjerika 

39.  Hor6vana  . 

40.  Sokonina    . 

41.  Tsilangetra 

42.  Sorohitra    . 

43.  Sidintsidina 

44.  Kiriodanitra 

45.  Angave 

46.  Fangalatrovy 

47.  F6ny  . 

48.  Voronatsatsatra 

49.  Rallovy 

50.  Vanga 

51.  Goaika 

52.  Vorontianomby 

53.  Singetra 

54.  Fainakisifotra 

55.  Kankafotra 


56.  Vorondreo 

57.  F6dy  . 

58.  Fody  . 

59.  F6diala 

60.  Fodisay 

61.  Borea . 

62.  Vaza  . 

63.  Vaza  . 

64.  Tsikirity 


65.  Toloho 

66.  Tsiloko 

67.  Taitso 

68.  Taintoaka 

69.  Domohina 

70.  Tsip6y 

71.  Papelika 


Adibo,  Kabanty,   Kijoa, 

Kijily,Kitily,Tekiteky, 

Tintina,  Tinty,  Tity 
Siay,    Soy,    Pariamaso, 

Mangirike,        Siparo- 

maso,  Tsaramaso,  Fot- 

simaso 
Horova,  Horovy,  Tsik- 

orovana 
Sokoreva 
Rasangetra,      Singetra, 

Tsiketry,  Tsikety,  Ra- 

manjerika 
Soritea,    Boria,    Iboria, 

Kolokolontany,        Sir- 

otsy,  Yorosoy 
Fireringakely,        Yoro- 

maola 
Fireo,  Fino,  Fitio,  Firio- 

tsandro,        Firiringa, 

Tsidintsina 


Foningo,      Fonimaitso, 

Fetiliadambo 
Fantsasatra,     Soroanja, 

Vantsatra,  Y6ronava- 

satisaty 
Drongo,  Andovy,  Leid- 

rongo,  Raidonga,  Rai- 

lomba,  Tsaramaso 
Banga,        Vorombaiiga, 

Vane,  Tsilo vanga 
Voronkahaka,  Angelin- 

goaika 
Hotsa  .... 
Singetravololo 
Famkkiakora 
Taonta6nkafa,       Kaka- 

fatra,  Botokonkonga, 

Kakafo,         Kankafo, 

Kankafotsa 
Vorontsio,  Sairaombo    . 
F6diletsy,  Fodisay 

Foditany  Sirontsirona  . 
Fodise,  Fodisaina 

Boaiza,  Boeza 
Bol6ky  .         . 

Tsingirity,   Tsingeritsy, 

Sakapia,     Tsiampiro, 

Tsipiritika 
Mitsoly,  Monjo     . 

Kaitso,  Taso,  Maria 
Fandikanala 
Demohina,    Deho,    Do- 

moy 
Traotra6,  Trotr6   . 
Kibodolo,  Kibomby 


Cistico la  madagascariensis. 
Zosterops  madagascariensis. 

Hypsipetes  Ourovang. 

Erythrosterna  brunicauda. 
Tchitrea  pretiosa,  T.  mutata. 

Alauda  h6va. 

Collocalia  francia. 
Phedina  madagascariensis. 


Ceblepyris  cana,   Campephaga 

cana. 
Corethrura  insularis. 
A lectrcenas  madagascariensis, 

Vinago  australis. 
Leptopterus  viridis. 


Dicrurus  fortijicatus. 


Vanga  curvirostris,  Xenopiros- 

tris  Lafrenayi. 
Corvus  madagascariensis. 

Hartlaubia  madagascariensis. 
Terpsiphone  mutata. 
Cochlothraustes  Delalandei. 
Ouculus  fiochii. 


Leptosomus  discolor. 
Ploceus  Algondce,  P.  SdTcaldva 
Foudia  madagascariensis. 
Oxylabes  madagascariensis. 
Hyphantornis  pensilis. 
Mirafra  hdva. 
Coracopsis  vaza. 
Coracopsis  nigra. 
Spermestes  Nana. 


Centropus  tolu. 
Coua  pyrrhopygia. 
Coua  coerulea. 
Coua  Reynaudii. 
Turtur  picluratus. 

Margaroperdix  striata. 
Cotumix  communis. 
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72.   Kibo  . 

Kibobo,   Kibokely,    Ki- 

botay 
Voronkahaky 

Turnix  nigricollis. 

73.   Kitanotano. 

Gallinago  Bcmicri. 

74.   Falamakavava 

Famakiakora 

A  nastomus  lamelligcrus. 

75.   Yorompotsy 

Kiriaka,  Langoroaomby, 
Yoronaomby,       Y6r- 
onkotsy,      Voronosy, 
Sikotry 

Ardea  bubuculus. 

76.  Yano  . 

Dangorofotsy,  Langoro- 
fotsy,  Vanev6ana 

Ardea  gcezetta. 

77.  Vanofbtsy  . 

Ardea  alba. 

78.   Yanomainty 

Yangamahinty,  Tamba- 
koratsy,  Yorompatseo, 
Y6rompatsy 

Ardea  cinerea,  As  atricapilla. 

79.  Dangoro 

Langoro,  Langorovoango 
Langorovalala 

Ardea  purpurea. 

80.  Yanobe, 

Langorobe     .    .     . 

Ardea  goliath. 

81.  Fotsielatra  . 

Ardea  gularis. 

82.   Akanga 

Kanga  .... 

Numida  tiarata,  N.  mitrata. 

83.   Fitilibengy 

Thrcskiornis  Bernieri.  ■ 

84.   Tahia      L     . 

Dendrocygna  major. 

85.  Tsiriry 

Ylvy    .     v    . 

Dendrocygna  viduata. 

86.   Arosy 

Sivongo,  Ara 

Sarcidiomis  africana. 

87.   Kazazaka     . 

Sadakely 

Falculia  palliata. 

88.  Vantsiona  . 

Otrika. 

Fulica  crislata. 

89.  Otrika 

Akoholahindrano,    Yor- 

Canirallus  griseifrons,  Ballus 

omboana 

griseifrons. 

90.  Yivy  . 

Voromboatavo 

Fodiceps  minor,  P.  Pelzelni. 

91.  Maroampinga 

Yoronkoe 

Nettapus  auritus. 

92.   Harki(?)     . 

Dafila  Erythrorhynca. 

93.  Kitory^ 

Strepsilas  interpres. 

94.  Menamaso  . 

Kitsia  .... 

Porzana  pygmoza. 

95.  Yorontsara . 

Titamama,        Tsimava, 

Parra  africana,   Parra  albi- 

Fitimana 

nucha. 

The  reptiles,  writes  Mr.  Wallace,  "present  some  very  curious  Keptiles. 
features,  comparatively  few  of  the  African  groups  being  repre- 
sented, while  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Eastern  and 
even  of  American  forms.  Beginning  with  the  snakes,  we  find  in  Snakes, 
the  enormous  family  of  Colubridae  none  of  the  African  types ; 
but  instead  of  them  three  genera — Herpetodryas,1  Philodryas,  and 
Heterodon — only  found  elsewhere  in  South  and  North  America. 
The  Psammophidffi,  which  are  both  African  and  Indian,  are 
represented  by  a  peculiar  genus,  Mimophis.  The  Dendrophidse  are 
represented  by  Ahcetulla,  a  genus  which  is  both  African  and 
American.  The  Dryiophidse,  which  inhabit  all  the  tropics,  but 
which  are  most  developed  in  the  Oriental  region,  are  represented 
by  a  peculiar  genus,  Langaha.  The  tropical  Pythonidae  are 
represented  by  another  peculiar  genus,  Sanzinia.      The  Lyco- 


Herpetodryas,  a  genus  found  in  America  and  China. 
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dontidse  and  Viperidae,  so  well  developed  in  Africa,  are  entirely 
absent."  x 

Lizards.  "  The  lizards  are  no  less  remarkable.     The  Zonuridae,  abun- 

dantly developed  in  Africa,  are  represented  by  one  peculiar 
genus,  Cicigna.  The  widespread  Scincidae  by  another  peculiar 
genus,  Pygomeles.  The  African  Sepsidae  are  represented  by 
three  genera,  two  of  which  are  African,  and  one,  AmpJiiglossus, 
peculiar.  The  Acontiadse  are  represented  by  a  species  of  the 
African  genus  Acontias.  Of  Scincidae  there  is  the  widespread 
Ewprepes.  The  Sepidae  are  represented  by  the  African  genera 
Sejps  and  Scelotes.  The  Geckotidae  are  not  represented  by  any 
purely  African  genera,  but  by  Phyllodactylus,  which  is  American 
and  Australian ;  Hemidactylus,  which  is  spread  over  all  the 
tropics,  by  two  peculiar  genera ;  and  by  Uroplatis,  Geckolepis, 
and  Phelsuma,  confined  to  Madagascar,  Eeunion,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands.  The  Agamidae,  which  are  mostly  Oriental, 
and  are  represented  in  Africa  by  the  single  genus  Agama, 
have  here  three  peculiar  genera,  Trachcloptyclms,  Chalarodon,  and 
Hoplurus.  Lastly,  the  American  Iguanidae  are  said  to  be  re- 
presented by  a  species  of  the  South  American  genus,  Opiums" 

Chamae-  There  are   now,   according  to   St.   George   Mivart,  F.R.S.,2 

fifty  known  species  of  chamaeleon — defenceless,  slow-moving 
lizards, — and  no  less  than  twenty-one  of  these  kinds  are  from 
Madagascar,  seventeen  of  which  are  described  as  having  horns 
or  other  remarkable  processes  on  their  heads.      Madagascar  is 

Snakes.  Madagascar  Name. 

;  Hetcerodus  madagascariensis  —  Matiny. 
Dipsas  colubrina  =  Matbriandro. 

Herjietodryas  bernieri  =Hola%Kita. 

Pelophilus  madagascariensis  —  Akbma.     AnJcdma,  Do. 
Menarana. 
Dbna. 
Mandbtra   or   Mclnditra.      Mandorno. 

Mandopbtsy. 
Marolbngy. 

Eenimbltsika  (Tomovo).    Renimanditra. 
MaroanddvaTca.     Marorazana. 
Blbim/tra.  Bibilava.  Bibindramahavaly. 
Tbmpondrano  (a  water  snake). 
Alampatana. 

(The  above  names  are  given  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Baron.) 
Tsaramaso  (Richardson). 
Tapatonbnana  (Richardson). 
Amalona  (an  eel). 
2  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  on  28th  July  1881. 
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thus  the  great  home  of  chameleons  generally,  and  especially  of 
these  curiously  distinguished,  kinds. 

1.   Chamozleo  verrucosus1    ,\ 

Devoid  of  prominences. 


2. 

, ,         balteatus x 

3. 

,,         lateralis1 

4. 

, ,         Campani 

5. 

, ,         antinuna 

6. 

, ,         Labordi 

7. 

,,         super  ciliaris1. 

8. 

, ,         pardalis 

9. 

, ,         globifer 

10. 

,,         ealyptratus     . 

11. 

, ,         calcaratus 

12. 

,,         cucullatus 

13. 

,,         gularis  . 

14. 

, ,         brevicomis     . 

15. 

,,         Malthe  . 

16. 

,,         rhinoceratus  . 

17. 

,,        minor   . 

18. 

,,         bifurcus1 

19. 

, ,         Parsonii 

20. 

, ,         0' Shaughnessi 

21. 

,,         galhis     . 

}>' 


late-snouted. 


Prominences  over  eyes. 

Nose  dilated. 

Globular  prominences  at  muzzle. 

I  Lofty  helmeted. 


Prominent  occipital  flaps. 
Elongated  long  nasal  prominence. 
Bony,  double -horned. 
Flexible  conical  appendage  to  nose. 


Indeter- 
minate 
classifica- 
tion. 


"  The  classification  of  reptiles  is  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that 
some  of  these  determinations  of  affinities  are  probably  erroneous  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  corrections  which  may  be  required 
will  materially  affect  the  general  bearing  of  the  evidence  as  indi- 
cating a  remarkable  amount  of  Oriental  and  American  relationship. 

"  The  other  groups  are  of  less  interest.     Tortoises  are  repre- 
sented by  two  African  or  widespread  genera  of  Testudinidse,  Tortoises. 
Testuclo  and  Chersina,  and  by  one  peculiar  genus,  Pyxis;  and 
there  are  also  two  African  genera  of  Chelydidre. 

"  The  Amphibia  are  not  very  well  known.      They  appear  to 
be  confined  to  species  of  the  widespread  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  Amphibia, 
genera — Hylarana,  Polypedates,   and   Rappia   (Polypedatidge), 
and  Pyxicephalus  (Kanidae). 

"  Freshwater  fishes  appear  to  be  at  present  almost  unknown.  Freshwater 
When   carefully   collected   they  will  no    doubt   furnish  some  fishes# 
important  facts "   {The    Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals, 
pp.  279-280). 

The  distribution  of  Crayfish  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  Astacoides. 
throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  entire  conti- 


1  Native  names — 1.  Taha.     2.  Tanalahimala. 
laheloka.     18.  Tarbndro. 


3.  Tambarikbsy.     7.  Ramd- 
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Kemark- 
able  distri- 
bution of 
freshwater 
fishes. 


Professor 
Huxley's 
theory. 


nent  of  Africa,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever known  of  any  crayfish.  It  is  most  remarkable  that, 
although  there  are  no  freshwater  crayfish  at  the  Cape  or  in 
the  rivers  of  the  east-coast  of  Africa,  nevertheless,  in  Madagas- 
car, Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  in  South  America,  there  are  allied  genera  of 
crayfish.  The  distribution  of  the  southern  genera  of  cray- 
fish is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  map.  The  peculiar 
crayfish,  which  constitute  the  genus  Astacoides,  are  found 
in  Madagascar,  whilst  similar  genera  of  the  same  type  are 
nowhere  found  nearer  to  Madagascar  than  Australia,  where 
the  genus  Artacopsis  is  found.  In  Tasmania  the  allied  but 
different  genus  Engceus,  and  again  in  New  Zealand  and  Fiji 
the  closely  allied  genus  Paranephrops. 

Professor  Huxley  remarks  that  "there  are  two  groups  of 
freshwater  fishes  of  which  there  are  species  in  South  America, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Australia,  but  in  these  cases  there  is 
no  representative  of  the  genus  in  Madagascar;  so  that  the 
crayfish  case  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  one  of  its  kind 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  .  .  .  Consider  these  distant 
points  of  the  earth's  surface  separated  by  vast  areas  of  sea 
which,  of  course,  no  freshwater  animal  can  traverse ;  yet  the 
rivers  of  each  are  inhabited  by  animals  which  are  so  thoroughly 
alike,  not  only  in  all  the  essentials  of  their  structure,  but  in 
many  details,  that  it  requires  the  practised  eye  of  the  naturalist 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  ...  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  whatever  causes  have  determined  the  distribution 
of  land  animals  generally  have  operated  upon  the  species  of 
crayfish.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  such  correspondence  between  the  distribution  of  terrestrial 
animals  in  general  and  that  of  the  crayfishes.  Australia, 
[Madagascar],  New  Zealand,  and  South  America  differ  as 
widely  in  their  terrestrial  fauna  as  any  provinces  of  distribution 
that  can  be  named;  but  they  are  tenanted  by  crayfishes 
which  are  closely  allied.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
very  curious  points  of  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of 
the  freshwater  fishes  of  these  parts  of  the  world  and  that  of 
the  crayfishes  "  (except  Madagascar,  see  above). 

It  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
the  distribution  of  crayfishes  and  freshwater  fishes  has  been 
determined  by  conditions  quite  different  from  those  that  have 
determined  the  distribution,  of  land  animals.      Professor  Huxley 
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conceives  that  either  in  the  Tertiary  or  Secondary  epoch  a 
marine  ancestor  of  the  crayfishes  was  widely  spread  over  the 
world,  and  that  the  southern  forms  gradually  assumed  the 
characters  which  distinguish  Porastacus,  Chceraps,  and  other 
genera  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
these  animals  were  better  fitted  than  their  neighbours  for 
freshwater  life,  and  Professor  Huxley  takes  it  that  these  cray- 
fishes, finding  themselves  better  fitted  than  their  contempora- 
ries to  deal  with  freshwater  conditions,  ascended  all  the  rivers 
which  were  accessible  to  them,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
must  have  entered  the  river  basins  of  Australia,  Madagascar, 
of  the  Fijis,  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  South  America,  and  must 
there  have  made  themselves  at  home.  The  changes  brought 
about  in  physical  geography  by  geological  changes  probably 
account  for  the  apparently  capricious  and  anomalous  facts  of 
distribution.  Why  it  is  that  Africa  should  be  entirely  devoid 
of  crayfishes  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  not  obvious,  since 
there  are  crayfishes  in  Madagascar,  why  they  should  not  have 
entered  such  rivers  as  the  Zambesi. 

Mr.  Wallace  deals  with  the  entomology  of  the  island  thus  : — 

"  The  butterflies  of  Madagascar  are  not  so  remarkable  as  insects, 
some  other  orders  of  insects.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  J^0" 
peculiar  genus,  Heteropsis  (Satyridse).  The  other  genera  are 
African,  Leptoneura  being  confined  to  Madagascar  and  South 
Africa.  There  are  some  fine  Papilios  of  uncommon  forms. 
The  most  interesting  lepidopterous  insect,  however,  is  the  fine 
diurnal  moth  (Urania),  as  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
inhabit  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

"  The  Coleoptera  have  been  better  collected,  and  exhibit  Coieoptera. 
some  very  remarkable  affinities.  There  is  but  one  peculiar 
genus  of  Cicindelidse,  Pogonostoma,  which  is  allied  to  the  South 
American  genus  Ctenostoma.  Another  genus,  Peridexia,  is  com- 
mon to  Madagascar  and  South  America.  None  of  the  import- 
ant African  genera  are  represented,  except  Eurymorpha  ;  while 
Meglaomma  is  common  to  Madagascar  and  the  Oriental  region. 

"  In  the  Carabicke  we  have  somewhat  similar  phenomena  on  Caraftdse. 
a  wider  scale.  Such  large  and  important  African  genera  as 
Polyhirma  and  Anthia  are  absent ;  but  there  are  four  genera  in 
common  with  South  Africa  and  two  with  West  Africa,  while 
there  are  others  as  much  Oriental  as  African.  One  genus, 
Distrigus,  is  wholly  Oriental ;  and  another,  Homalosoma,  Aus- 
tralian.     Colpodes,  well  developed  in  Eeunion  and  Mauritius, 
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Lucanidse. 


Schizorhin- 
idse. 


Bupresti- 
dee. 


Longi- 


Ceramby- 
cidse. 


Lamiidoe. 


Remarks 
on  insect - 
fauna. 


is  Oriental  and  South  American.  Of  the  peculiar  genera, 
Sphwrostylis  has  South  American  affinities  ;  Microchila,  Oriental ; 
the  others  being  related  to  widely-distributed  genera. 

"  The  Lucanidse  are  few  in  number,  and  all  have  African 
affinities.  Madagascar  is  very  rich  in  Cetoniidae,  and  possesses 
twenty  peculiar  genera.  Bothrorhina,  and  three  other  genera 
belonging  to  the  Ichnostoma  group,  have  wholly  African  rela- 
tions. Doryscelis  and  Cliromoptila  are  no  less  clearly  allied  to 
Oriental  genera. 

"  A  series  of  eight  peculiar  genera  belong  to  the  Schizorhin- 
idse,  a  family,  the  bulk  of  which  are  Australian,  wdiile  there  are 
only  a  few  African  forms.  The  remaining  genera  appear  to  have 
African  affinities,  but  few  of  the  peculiarly  African  genera  are 
represented.     Glyciphana  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region. 

"  The  Buprestidse  of  Madagascar  consist  mainly  of  one 
large  and  peculiar  genus,  Polybothris,  allied  to  the  almost  cos- 
mopolite Psiloptera.  Most  of  the  other  genera  are  both 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental;  but  Polycesta  is  mainly  South  Ameri- 
can ;  and  the  remarkable  and  isolated  genus  Sponsor  is  confined 
to  Mauritius,  with  a  species  in  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 

"  The  Longicorns  are  numerous  and  interesting,  there  being 
no  less  than  twenty-four  peculiar  genera.  Two  of  the  genera 
of  Prionidae  are  very  isolated,  while  a  third,  Closterus,  belongs 
to  a  group  which  is  Malayan  and  American. 

"  Of  the  Cerambycidae,  Philematium  ranges  to  Africa  and 
the  "West  Indies ;  Leptocera  is  only  found  eastward,  in  Ceylon 
and  the  New  Hebrides ;  while  Euporus  is  African.  Of  the 
peculiar  genera,  two  are  of  African  type ;  three  belong  to  the 
Leptura  group,  which  are  mostly  Palaearctic  and  Oriental,  with 
a  few  in  South  Africa ;  while  Philocalocera  is  allied  to  a  South 
American  genus. 

"  Among  the  Lamiidae  there  are  several  wide-ranging  and 
seven  African  genera ;  but  Coptops  is  Oriental,  and  the  Oriental 
Praonetha  occurs  in  the  Comoro  Islands.  Among  the  peculiar 
genera  several  have  African  affinities,  but  Tropidema  belongs 
to  a  group  which  is  Oriental  and  Australian;  Oopsis  is  found 
also  in  the  Pacific  Islands  ;  Mythergates,  Sulemus,  and  Coedomcea 
are  allied  to  Malayan  and  American  genera. 

"  General  Remarks  on  the  Insect -fauna  of  Madagascar. — 
Taking  the  insects  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  remarkable  result 
that  their  affinities  are  largely  Oriental,  Australian,  and  South 
American ;  while  the  African  element  is  represented  chiefly  by 
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special  South  African  or  West  African  forms,  rather  than  by 
such  as  are  widely  spread  over  the  Ethiopian  region.1  In 
some  families — as  Cetoniidas  and  Lamiidae — the  African  element 
appears  to  preponderate;  in  others — as  Cicindelidre — the 
South  American  affinity  seems  strongest ;  in  Carabidse,  perhaps 
the  Oriental ;  while  in  Buprestidse  and  Cerambycidre,  the 
African  and  foreign  elements  seem  nearly  balanced.  We  must 
not  impute  too  much  importance  to  these  foreign  alliances 
among  insects,  because  we  find  examples  of  them  in  every 
country  on  the  globe.  The  reason  they  are  so  much  more  pro- 
nounced in  Madagascar  may  be  that  during  long  periods  of 
time  this  island  has  served  as  a  refuge  for  groups  that  have 
been  dying  out  on  the  great  continents ;  and  that,  owing  to 
the  numerous  deficiencies  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  the 
series  of  vertebrata  in  Australia  and  South  America,  the  same 
groups  have  often  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  all 
these  countries  as  well  as  in  Madagascar.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered too  that  these  peculiarities  in  the  Madagascar  and 
Mascarene  insect-fauna  are  but  exaggerations  of  a  like  pheno- 
menon on  the  mainland.  Africa  also  has  numerous  affinities 
with  South  America,  with  the  Malay  countries,  and  with  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  they  do  not  bear  anything  like  so  large  a  proportion 
to  the  whole  fauna,  and  do  not  therefore  attract  so  much 
attention.  The  special  conditions  of  existence,  and  the  long- 
continued  isolation  of  Madagascar,  will  account  for  much  of 
this  difference ;  and  it  will  evidently  not  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce, as  some  writers  are  disposed  to  do,  a  special  land  connection 
or  near  approach  between  Madagascar  and  all  these  countries, 
independently  of  Africa ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
Malay  Islands,  as  will  be  discussed  farther  on." 

"  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  all  rich  in  land-  Land- 
shells.  The  genera  of  Helicida3  are  Vitrina,  Helix,  Achatina, 
Columna  (peculiar  to  Madagascar  and  West  Africa),  Buliminus, 
Cionella  (chiefly  Oriental  and  South  American,  but  not  African), 
Pupa,  Streptaxis,  and  Succinea.  Among  the  Operculata,  we 
have  Truncatella  (widely  scattered,  but  not  African),  Cyclotus 
(South  American,  Oriental,  and  South  African),  Cyclophorus 
(mostly  Oriental,  with  a  few  South  African),  Leptopoma 
(Oriental),  Megalomastoma  (Malayan  and  South  American), 
Lithidion   (peculiar   to   Madagascar,    Socotra,  and   South-west 

1  There  are  also  some  special  resemblances  between  the  plants  of  Madagascar 
and  South  Africa,  according  to  Dr.  Kirk  [aeepost,  p.  553). 


shells. 
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Arabia),  Otopoma  (with  the  same  range,  but  extending  to  West 

India  and  New  Ireland),  Gyclostomus  (widely  spread,  but  not 

African),  and-  Omphalotropis  (wholly  Oriental  and  Australian). 

Unsatisfac-  "  We  thus  find  the  same  general  features  reproduced  in  the 

tory  ciassi-  ianc[_siiens  as  jn  the  insects,  and  the  same  remarks  will,  to  a 

ncation.  '  * 

great  extent,  apply  to  both.  The  classification  of  the  former 
is,  however,  by  no  means  so  satisfactory ;  and  we  have  no  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  general  catalogue  of  shells  like  those  of 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  which  have  furnished  us  with 
such  valuable  materials  for  the  comparison  of  the  several 
faunas"  (Island  Life,  pp.  272-285). 

Flora. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.B.S.,  on  the  Flora  of  Madagascar.1 

Character  "  General  Character  of  the  Flora. — When  we  come  to  deal 

of  flora.  w-^  ^e  botany  of  the  island,  a  great  many  of  the  facts  point  in 
an  entirely  different  direction.  JSTo  special  work  on  the  flora  of 
Madagascar  has  yet  been  written ;  but  taking  the  species  that 
have  been  described  in  general  monographs  and  scattered  papers 
in  the  various  periodicals  and  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  adding  to  these  the  species  contained  in  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
including  five  or  six  parcels  that  have  been  received  from 
different  sources  during  the  last  two  years,  I  estimate  that  we 
have  now  definite  knowledge  of  at  least  2  0  0  0  2  flowering  plants 
that  grow  wild  in  Madagascar ;  and  considering  how  many 
novelties  each  new  parcel  from  an  unexplored  district  contains, 
and  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  named  and  described  species 
gathered  by  the  French  collectors  we  do  not  possess  in  England, 
and  how  rich  the  fern-flora  of  the  island — which  has  been 
much  better  explored  than  the  flowering  plants — has  proved,  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  number  of  flowering  plants 
inhabiting  the  island  should  ultimately  be  raised  to  4000  or 
5000;  so  that  of  course  all  the  remarks  that  follow  must  be 
considered  as  founded  on  a  botany  that  is  perhaps  not  more 
than  half  known.  But  looking  at  the  catalogue  of  Madagascar 
plants  as  it  stands,  according  to  the  present  knowledge,  as  a 
whole,  the  first  point  that  strikes  the  mind  is  how  thoroughly 
the  general  plan  of  the  flora  follows  the  same  lines  as  that  of 

1  J.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  "On  the  Natural  History  of  Madagascar,"  Proe.   Brit. 
Assoc,  vol.  x.,  No.  5,  1881,  pp.  327-341. 

2  See  p.  555.     Number  of  species  raised  to  3000. 
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other  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated in  various  ways  as  follows :  In  the  first  place,  by  taking 
the  natural  orders  one  by  one,  and  noting  how  nearly  they  run 
parallel  in  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  tropical  areas. 

"  The  table  on  next  page  shows  the  number  of  the  genera  and  Thalami- 
species  of  each  natural  order  of  Thalamiflorse  known  in  Mauri- 
tius, Madagascar,  continental  tropical  Africa,  and  India,  apart 
from  the  Himalayas.  Out  of  fifty-five  known  orders  of  Thalami- 
florae,  only  eight  are  not  here  represented ;  out  of  these  forty- 
seven,  thirty-seven  are  already  discovered  in  Madagascar.  Of 
the  ten  orders  not  yet  known  in  Madagascar,  none  are  known  in 
Mauritius  proper,  but  two  are  represented  by  single  species  in 
the  Seychelles.  Two  of  them  are  confined  to  tropical  Asia  and 
one  to  tropical  Africa ;  but  the  other  seven  are  common  to  both 
continents. 


Large  Cosmopolitan  Genera  in  Madagascar. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  characters  of  the  Cosmo- 
flora  of  the  intertropical  zone  of  the  world,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  genem 
the  large  extent  to  which  it  is  everywhere  made  up  of  species 
representing  large  genera  which  do  not  show  any  special  pre- 
ference for  one  of  the  three  great  continents,  or  to  the  Old  or 
New  World,  as  compared  with  each  other.  The  area  embraced 
by  the  intertropical  zone  is  about  twenty  millions  of  square 
miles  out  of  fifty  millions  for  the  whole  world,  and  there  are 
many  genera  that  contain  300,  400,  or  500  species  that  are 
largely  represented  both  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Some 
of  these  are  herbaceous  glumiferous  Monocotyledons,  as  for 
instance,  Cyperus  with  400  species,  and  Panicum  with  500. 
The  large  genera  of  ferns  all  fall  into  this  category,  Polypodium, 
Acrostichum,  Asplenium,  and  Pleris.  Some  of  them  are  Dicoty- 
ledons with  separated  sexes  and  small  inconspicuous  flower- 
wrappers,  such  as  Ficus  with  400  species,  Piper  with  600, 
Phyllanthus  with  400  to  500,  Croton  with  450.  But  many 
of  these  large  cosmopolitan  genera  are  dicotyledons  of  shrubby 
or  arborescent  habit,  with  insect-fertilised  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  and  showy  scented  petals.  Loran- 
tkus,  with  300  species,  although  exclusively  parasitic,  falls  into 
this  geographical  category ;  so  do  Psychotria  with  500  species, 
Indigofera  with  300  to  400,  Vernonia  with  400,  Solanum 
with  500,  Eugenia  with  500.     And  a  point  that  must  be  pro- 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  each  Natural  Order 
of  Thalamiflorae. 


Natural  Order. 

Mauritius  and 
Seychelles. 

MMa^ea, 

Tropical  Africa. 

Tropical  India. 

Genera. 

Species. 

Genera. 

Species. 

Genera.  Species. 

Genera. 

Species. 

1.  Ranunculaceae 

1 

1 

2 

15 

4 

18 

5 

17 

2.  Dilleniaceae 

3 .. 

4.  Magnoliaceae    . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

6 

34 

"5 

"7 

5.  Anonaceae 

"2 

4 

*5 

io 

12 

59 

25 

190 

6.  Menispermaceae 

1 

4 

7 

10 

11 

22 

19 

34 

7.  Berberideae 

... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8.  Nymphaeaceae  . 

9 

10 

i 

i 

1 

5 

2 

3 

5 

8 

11.  Cruciferse 

"3 

"3 

"3 

6 

21 

45 

"2 

6 

12.  Capparidaceee  . 

2 

2 

7 

20 

11 

61 

8 

49 

13.  Resedaceae 

4 

5 

1 

1 

14 

... 

15.  Violaceae 

4 

20 

"4 

16 

"3 

16 

16.           

17.  Bixineae  . 

3 

"3 

"5 

8 

6 

27 

"9 

26 

18.  Pittosporeae 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

5 

19 

20.  Polygaleae 

"i 

*5 

3 

24 

5 

30 

21.  Frankeniaceae  . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

22.   Carophyllaceae 

"2 

"2 

"2 

2 

12 

25 

7 

11 

23.  Portulaceae 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

6 

24.  Tamariscineae  . 

;;; 

1 

2 

1 

3 

25.   Elatineae 

1 

5 

2 

6 

26.  Hypericineae    . 

"1 

"i 

3 

ii 

5 

18 

2 

12 

27.  Guttiferse 

1 

2 

5 

19 

6 

12 

6 

61 

28.  Ternstromiaceae 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

37 

29.   Dipterocarpeae 

1 

1 

3 

3 

9 

92 

30.  Chlaenaceae 

"5 

9 

2 

2 

31.  Malvaceae 

"7 

"7 

10 

28 

17 

88 

20 

85 

32.   Sterculiaceae     . 

6 

13 

6 

22 

14 

51 

16 

79 

33.  Tiliaceae  . 

2 

3 

4 

15 

10 

70 

13 

109 

34.  Linaceae  . 

2 

4 

2 

6 

6 

14 

6 

18 

35.  Humiriaceae     . 

1 

1 

36.  Malpighiaceae  . 

"2 

"4 

5 

14 

3 

10 

37.  Zygophylleae    . 

"i 

"i 

1 

1 

5 

14 

4 

8 

38.  Geraniaceae 

2 

3 

4 

15 

6 

39 

7 

101 

39.  Rutaceae  . 

3 

7 

2 

2 

4 

12 

19 

70 

40.   Simarubeae 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

11 

9 

16 

41.  Ochnaceae 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

19 

4 

11 

42.  Burseraceae 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

9 

10 

39 

43.  Meliaceae 

2 

4 

1 

5 

5 

15 

19 

83 

44.  Chailletiaceae   . 

1 

8 

1 

15 

1 

6 

45.  Olacineae 

"3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

26 

23 

65 

46.   Ilicineae  . 

1 

'    2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

47.  Celastrineae 

"3 

3 

7 

22 

6 

44 

13 

85 

48 

49.  Rhamneae 

"4 

"5 

"e 

15 

"8 

12 

11 

40 

50.  Ampelideae 

2 

3 

2 

12 

2 

78 

3 

75 

51.  Sapindaceae 

8 

11 

9 

11 

13 

37 

20 

55 

52.  Sabiaceae . 

2 

9 

53.  Anacardiaceae  . 

3 

"5 

"7 

14 

ii 

31 

18 

93 

54 

55.  Moringeae 

"i 

"i 

"i 

i 

2 

1 

74 

104 

126 

350 
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species. 


minently  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  general  relations 
of  the  flora  of  Madagascar  is  that  these  large  cosmopolitan 
genera  are  nearly  all  represented  in  the  island.  This  holds 
good  of  all  those  that  have  been  already  mentioned ;  and  others 
of  the  same  class  that  may  be  named  in  addition,  of  which  two 
species  or  more  are  already  detected  in  the  island,  are  Ipomwa, 
Vitis,  Gouania,  Hibiscus,  Gomphia,  Ochna,  Desmodium,  Crotolaria, 
Acalypha,  Cleome,  Capparis,  Cassia,  Dalbergia,  Eragrostis,  Gom- 
melina,  Dioscorea,  Dalechampia,  Andropogon,  Scleria,  Kyllingia, 
Mimosa,  Jussia:a,  Romalium,  and  many  others. 

Widely  Spread  Species. 

'■  The  marked  tendency  to  uniformity  in  general  character  Widely. 
which  is  shown  by  the  flora  of  the  whole  tropical  zone  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
species  are  spread  universally  through  the  Old  World,  and  that 
a  considerable  number  extend  their  range  in  addition  to  tropical 
America.  Out  of  1058  flowering  plants  and  vascular  Crypto- 
gamia  which  are  indigenous  in  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles, 
370,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  occur  also  both  in  tropical 
Asia  and  continental  Africa ;  and  of  these  225  species,  or  about 
one  in  five  of  the  whole  flora,  extend  their  range  to  tropical 
America.  Of  the  225  cosmopolitan  Mauritian  species,  159 
are  flowering  plants  and  sixty-six  are  ferns  and  fern-allies.  For 
Madagascar  I  have  been  able  already  to  make  out  a  list  of  1 0  0 
Cosmopolitan  flowering  plants,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  closer 
search  through  the  London  herbaria  would  raise  the  number  to 
150.  The  orders  which  are  most  largely  represented  are 
Graminese  and  Cyperacete  in  monocotyledons,  and  in  dicoty- 
ledons, Composite,  Leguminosae,  and  Malvaceae. 

"  Graminese. —  Coix    lacryma,  Dactyloctenium  mgyptiacum,  Grammes. 
Meusine  indica,  Cynodon  dactylon,  Panicum  crus-galli,  fluitans, 
prostratum,  sanguinale  and  colonum  ;  Chloris  barbata,  Oplismenics 
burmanni,  Stenotaphrum  complanatum,  Andropogon  contortns. 

"  CYPERACEiE. — Cyperus    compressus,    rotundus,     difformis,  Cyperacea;. 
articulatus,  Mariscus  umbellatus,  Abilgaardia  monostachya,  Fim- 
bristylis  diphylla,  Scirpus  mucronatus,  Fuirena  umbellata,  Lipo- 
carpha  argentea,  Cladium  mariscus. 

"Composite. — Elepliantopus    scaber,  Ageratum   conyzoides,   Compositae, 
Adenostemma   mcosum,   Mihania  scandens,    Graphalium    luteo- 
album,  Eclipta  erecta,  Bidens  pilosa  and  bipinnata,  Chrysanthel- 
lum  procumbens,  Sonchus  asper  and  oleraceus. 
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CHAP. 


Legumin- 


Malvaceae. 


Character- 
istics. 


"  Leguminos^e. — Crotalaria  verrucosa  and  striata,  Tephrosia 
purpurea,  Zornia  diphylla,  Desmodium  triflorum,  Abrus  pre- 
catorius,  Clitoria  ternatea,  Teramnus  labialis,  Mucuna  pruriens, 
Dioclea  reflexa,  Canavalia  ensiformis,  Sophora  tomentosa,  Ccesal- 
pinia  bonducella,  Cassia  occidentalis. 

"  Malvaceae.. — Sida  rhombifolia,  spinosa,  carpinifolia,  Urena 
lobata,  Hibiscus  tiliaceus. 

"The  majority  of  these  cosmopolitan  plants  are  coarse- 
growing  annuals  or  herbaceous  perennials,  with  abundant 
flowers  and  copious  easily  dispersed  seeds.  They  are  mostly 
such  as  grow  readily  in  waste  and  open  places.  A  few  of  them 
are  shrubby  plants  of  sea-shores,  as,  for  instance,  Suriana 
maritima,  Hibiscus  tiliaceus,  and  Sophora  tomentosa.  Of  the 
flowering  plants,  Piper  subumbellatum  is  the  only  conspicuous 
instance  of  a  plant  of  shady  woods,  but  many  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan ferns,  such  as  Trichomanes  radicans,  Hymenophyllum 
polyantlws,  Adiantum  lunulatum,  and  Davallia  speluncce  are  of 
this  category.  In  addition  to  these  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  make  out  a  list  of  100  more  Madagascar  flowering  plants 
that  are  spread  widely  through  the  tropical  zone  of  the  Old 
World.  Amongst  these  latter  aquatic  plants  are  represented 
by  such  species  as  Nymphwa  lotus  and  stellata,  Limnanthemum 
indicum  and  Utricularia  stellaris ;  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
muddy  swamps  of  the  sea-shore  by  the  mangroves  and  their 
associates  (such  as  Bhizophora  mucronata,  Bruguiera  gymnorhiza, 
Sonneratia  alba,,  Lumnitzera  racemosa,  Tliespesia  populnea  and 
Avicennia  officinalis) ;  and  shrubs  not  specially  maritime  by 
such  plants  as  Schmidelia  racemosa,  Colubrina  asiatica,  Or- 
mocarpum  sennoides,  Desmodium  lasiocarpum  and  umbellatum, 
Premna  serratifolia  and  Securinega  obovata.  As  a  whole,  com- 
paring Madagascar  with  our  own  colonial  possessions  in  that 
region,  no  doubt  the  number  of  widely-spread  tropical  types 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  large,  but  of  course  the  proportion 
which  they  will  bear  to  the  whole  flora  will  be  much  smaller 
because  the  flora  of  Madagascar  is  so  much  more  extensive. 


The 

endemic 

element. 


The  Endemic  Element  in  the  Flora. 

"  I  will  next  attempt  to  give  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  in  a 
short  space  of  the  character  of  the  endemic  element  in  the 
Madagascar  flora.  Bentham  and  Hooker,  in  Genera  Plantarum, 
admit  166  natural  orders  of  Dicotyledons.    Beckoning  the  orders 
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of  Monocotyledons  on  the  same  scale  the  number  will  be  about 
forty.  Of  these  206  natural  orders  125  are  already  known  in 
Madagascar.  Only  one  of  them,  Chkenacese,  is  regarded,  so  far 
as  published  material  goes,  as  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  out  of 
its  five  genera  we  have  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  specimens  of 
two  gathered  by  Forbes  in  Mozambique.1  Chlasnacese  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees  with  alternate  rigid  entire  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  myrtles  or  Melastomaceae.  In  the 
structure  of  the  flower  they  come  nearer  the  Malvaceae 
and  Tiliaceae.  The  ovary  is  three-celled  and  the  sepals  are 
also  only  three  in  number,  by  which  they  can  readily  be 
recognised  from  all  their  neighbours.  The  stamens  are  usually 
indefinite.  Three  out  of  the  five  genera  have  a  large  persistent 
cup-like  epicalyx,  which  in  one  genus  is  fleshy.  Blwdolcena  is 
a  magnificent  plant  with  a  lax  corymb  of  flowers  like  those  of 
a  Pleroma,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  orbicular, 
much  imbricated,  red  petals.  Sarcolcena  grandiflora  has  a 
turbinate  fleshy  epicalyx,  with  white  flowers  a  couple  of  inches 
in  diameter  when  expanded.  In  Schizolmna  there  are  two 
flowers  to  an  involucre,  and  it  grows  out  in  the  fruiting  stage 
and  is  laciniated  at  the  edge  like  that  of  cotton.  In  the  three 
other  genera  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  aggregated  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  in  dense  corymbose  panicles.  The  total  num- 
ber of  species  known  in  Madagascar  is  eight  or  ten. 

"  In  the  island  altogether  the  number  of  genera  now  known  Number  of 
is  about  700.     Of  these  about  eighty,  of  which  the  following  genera' 
is  an  approximate  catalogue  arranged  under  the  natural  orders, 
are   supposed  to   be   endemic,   so    far   as   present    knowledge 
extends. 

Natural  Orders.  Genera. 

1.  Menispermaceae  .  (1)  Bhaptonema,  (2)  Spirospcrmum,  (3)  Bursaia        .  3 

2.  Sterculiacese  .  (1)  Cheirolcena 1 

3.  Tiliacese       .  .  (1)  Eopalocarpus .  1 

4.  Celastracese .  .  (1)  Ptelidium,  (2)  Polycardia 2 

5.  Sapindacese  .  .  (1)  Macphersonia 1 

6.  Anacardiacese  .  (1)  Micronychia,  (2)  Baronia 2 

7.  Leguminosse  .  (1)  Chadsia,  (2)  BauJcea,  (3)  Colvillea        .         .         .3 

8.  Crassulacese .  .  (1)  Kitchingia 1 

9.  Hamamelidse  .  (1)  Dicoryp>he 1 

10.  Rhizophorese         .     (1)  Macarisia 1 

11.  Melastomacese       .     (1)  Dichcetanthera,  (2)  Veprecella,   (3)  Bousseauxia, 

(4)  Qravesia 4 

12.  Samydacese  .         •     (1)  Calantica,  (2)  Nisa,  (3)  Asteropeia,  (4)  Myrianthcia    4 

13.  Passiflorea?  .         .     (1)  Deidamia,  (2)  Physena 2 

1  See  p.  555. 
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Natural  Orders. 

14.  Kubiacese 

15.  Compositse  . 


16.  Lobeliacese  . 

17.  Myrsinacese . 

18.  Sapotacese 

19.  Oleaceae 

20.  Apocynacese 

21.  Asclepiadacese 

22.  Gentianacese 

23.  Convolvulacese 

24.  Scrophulariacese 

25.  Acanthacese . 

26.  Verbenacese . 

27.  Labiatse 

28.  Amarantacese 

29.  Phytolaceacese 

30.  Monimiacese 

31.  Lauracese 

32.  Proteaceae     . 

33.  Euphorbiacese 


34.  Urticacese 

35.  Palmacese 

36.  Muscacese 

37.  Orchideee 

38.  Graminese 


Genera. 
(1)  Breonia,  (2)  Carphalia,  (3)  Tamatavia,  (4)  Chape- 
liera,  (5)  Nematostylis,  (6)  Leiochilus,  (7)  Sal- 
dania,  (8)  Hymenocnemis       ...         .8 
(1)  Centauropsis,   (2)   Bochonia,    (3)  Glycideras,  (4) 
Henricia,  (5)  Synchodendron,  (6)  Syncephalum, 

(7)  Sphacophyllum,  (8)  Micractis,  (9)  Epallage  9 

(1)  Dialypetalum      .......  1 

(1)  Oncostemon 1 

(1)  Crpytogyne 1 

(1)  Noronhia 1 

(1)  Craspidospermum,  (2)  Plectaneia,  (3)  Mascaren- 

hasia     ........  3 

(1)  Pentopetia,    (2)    Camptocarpus,   (3)   Harpanema, 

(4)  Pycnonenrum,  (5)  Decanema,  (6)  Pervillcea  6 

(1)  Tachiadenus         .                 .....  1 

(1)  Bonamia    ........  1 

(1)  Hydrotriche,  (2)  Bhaphispermum         .         .         .2 

(1)  Periblema,  (2)  Brachystephanus,  (3)  Lasiocladus  .  3 
(1)  Adelosa      ..         .         .         .         .         .         .         .1 

(1)  Tetradenia.         .......  1 

(1)  Henonia     . 1 

(1)  Barbenia    ........  1 

(1)  Ephippiandra 1 

(1)  Bavensara,  (2)  Potameia 1 

(1)  Dilobeia      ........  1 

(1 )  Leptonema,  (2)  Cometia,  (3)  Tannodia,  (4)  Sphcero- 

stylis      ........  4 

(1)  Pachytrophe,  (2)  Ampalis 2 

(1)  D?/psrs 1 

(1)  Bavenalia  ........  1 

(1)  Bicornella  ........  1 

(1)  Maltebrunia        .......  1 

Total  number  of  Genera  (see  p.  555)  .         .  81 


Cosmopoli- 
tan tropical 
genera. 


"  Several  of  these  are  represented  by  a  single  species  only, 
and  none  of  them  by  more  than  five  or  six.  Many  of  them 
are  little  known,  and  of  several  of  them  we  have  no  authenti- 
cally-named specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  No  doubt  in 
the  next  ten  years  this  list  will  need  to  be  materially  modified 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  discoveries  of  endemic  genera,  and  by 
the  omission  of  others,  which,  like  the  two  genera  of  Chlasnacese, 
will  be  discovered  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  tropical  Africa, 
the  botany  of  which  has  been  explored  very  imperfectly.  The 
principal  point  of  general  interest  to  be  noted  about  them  is 
that  they  are  scattered  through  the  whole  systematic  series, 
and  not  concentrated  in  any  particular  order  or  sub-class,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  large  natural 
orders,  such  as  Bubiaceae,  Compositse,  and  Asclepiadacese,  and 
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are  closely  allied  to  cosmopolitan  tropical  genera.  A  few  notes 
on  the  general  habit  of  some  of  the  more  striking  types  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

"  The  endemic  type  that  influences  most  the  general  physi-  Travellers' 
ognomy  of  the  vegetation  [on  the  east  coast — S.P.O.]  is  the  tree> 
'travellers'  tree/  Ravenala  madagascariensis}  It  is  allied  to 
Heliconia  and  the  banana,  and  has  a  tall  simple  woody  trunk, 
distichous  leaves,  with  solitary  spreading,  axillary,  distichous 
clusters  containing  about  ten  flowers  each,  large  spathes,  an 
oblique  perianth -limb,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  base  into  linear  segments,  six  very  long  basifixed 
anthers,  and  a  capsular  fruit,  with  numerous  small  umbilicate 
seeds,  with  a  blue  pulpy  arillus. 

"  Dypsis  is  a  palm  allied  to  Areca,  with  pinnate  leaves.  Dypsis. 

"  Colvillea  (figured  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3325,  3326)  is  a  magnificent  CoMUea. 
leguminiferous  plant   of  the   sub-order   Caesalpineai,  with  bi- 
pinnate  leaves,  with  numerous  small  sensitive  leaflets  like  those 
of  a  Mimosa,  and  a  dense    raceme    a  foot  long   of  large  red 
flowers,  with  convex  orbicular  petals. 

"Baukea  is  a   shrubby  climber  allied  to  Phaseolus,  with  Baukea. 
curved  reddish-yellow  flowers  above  an  inch  long,  with  very 
acute  calyx-segments,  and  a  keel  longer  than  the  wings  and 
standard,  arranged  in  sparse  axillary  corymbs  on  long  pedicels. 

"  Cheirolozna  is  a  close  ally  of  the  nearly-extinct  blackwood  Cheiroiama 
and  redwood  of  St.  Helena.      It  is  an  erect  shrub,  with  long 
linear  leaves,  clothed  with  stellate  pubescence,  and  a  small  red 
mallow-like  flower  with  lanceolate  bracteoles. 

"  Bonamia  is  an  erect  convolvulaceous  shrub,  with  coria-  Bonamia. 
ceous,  strongly-veined,  oblong  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  a 
dense  panicle  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

"Bicornella,  the  endemic  genus  of  orchids,  is  a  small  flowered  Bicorndia. 
terrestrial  type  allied  to  Habenaria  and  Satyrium. 

"  Tachiadenus  is  a  blue  gentian,  with  a  hypo-crateriform   TacMa- 
corolla,  like  that  of  a  large  Vinca,  with  a  tube  in  one  of  the     enus' 
species  four  inches  in  length,  and  a  flat  limb  a  couple  of  inches 
in  diameter. 

"  Mascarenhasia  is  allied  to  Echites,  but  is  not  scandent.  Mascaren- 
The  flower  is  rather  like  that  of  Tachiadenus,  in  one  species  of  hasia" 
a  brilliant  crimson,  with  a  long  tube   twice  as  thick  in  the 
upper  part  as  in  the  lower. 

"  The  Kitchingias   are   showy  succulent  plants,   allied   to  Kitchingia. 

1  Also  called  Akbndrohcizo,  Bavinala,  R&vimpbtsy. 
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Deidamia. 


Dicoryphe. 


Aster  opeia. 


Floral  affin- 
ities. 


Danais. 

Aphloia. 
Ludia. 
Fcetidia. 
Obetia. 


Radamcea. 


Phyllar- 


Bryophyllum  and  Cotyledon,  with  corymbs  of  bright-red  middle- 
sized,  tubular  flowers. 

"  Deidamia  is  a  passion-flower  with  pinnate  leaves,  flowers 
as  large  as  those  of  a  buttercup,  arranged  in  lax  axillary 
corymbs,  a  rudimentary  corona,  and  a  baccate  fruit  the  size  of 
a  greengage  plum. 

"Dicoryphe  has  the  habit  of  Cestrum,  with  large  stipules, 
dense  terminal  corymbs,  flowers  like  those  of  a  Lythrum  or 
Cuphea,  with  a  long  calyx  tube,  with  five  small  petals  inserted 
at  its  throat,  and  hidden  stamens. 

a  Aster  opeia,  of  which  the  ordinal  position  is  doubtful  be- 
tween Samydaceae  and  Linaceae,  is  a  shrub  with  crowded  entire 
leaves,  copious  small  flowers  in  dense  terminal  corymbs,  cori- 
aceous persistent  petals,  ten  hypogynous  stamens,  and  a  three- 
celled  syncarpous  ovary. 

Close  Affinity  of  the  Madagascar  Flora  with  those  of  Mauritius 
and  the  other  Small  Neighbouring  Islands. 

"  Between  the  flora  of  Madagascar  and  those  of  Mauritius, 
the  Seychelles,  Eeunion,  and  the  Comoro  group  of  islands  there 
is  a  close  alliance.  This  may  be  best  illustrated  by  examining 
the  range  of  a  few  genera  which  are  confined  to  the  Mascarene 
group,  but  not  entirely  restricted  to  Madagascar  alone.  For 
instance,  of  the  Eubiaceous  genus  Danais,  a  shrubby  climber 
allied  to  Cinchona,  there  are  four  or  five  endemic  species  in 
Madagascar,  one  confined  to  Mauritius,  and  one  to  Eodriguez. 
Aphloia,  with  two,  or  perhaps  three  species,  grows  in  Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius,  Eeunion,  Rodriguez,  and  the  Seychelles. 
Its  neighbour,  Ludia,  grows  in  all  the  same  islands,  and,  in 
addition,  has  lately  been  detected  by  Sir  John  Kirk  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Zanzibar.  Fcetidia,  a  curious  anomalous 
genus  of  Myrtaceae,  is  found  in  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
Eodriguez.  Obetia,  a  large  stinging  tree  nettle,  figured  by 
Gaudichaud  in  the  beautiful  atlas  of  plates  illustrating  the 
botany  of  the  voyage  of  the  '  Bonite/  is  found  in  Mauritius, 
Eeunion,  Eodriguez,  and  Madagascar.  Weddell  makes  two 
species,  but  the  Madagascar  and  Eeunion  plants  appear  to  me 
identical.  Badamma,  a  genus  of  Scrophulariaceae  (named  by 
Mr.  Bentham  after  King  Eadama),  has  one  species  in  Mada- 
gascar and  a  second  in  Galega  Island  and  the  Seychelles. 
Bhyllarthron,  a  very  curious  erect  Bignoniad,  with  articulated 
leaves,  has  four  species  in  Madagascar  and  one  in  the  Comoro 


ano- 
ine. 
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group.     Its  neighbour,  Colea  (named  after  Sir  Lowry  Cole),  has   Colea 
six  species  in  Madagascar,  one  in  Mauritius,  and  one  in  the 
Seychelles.      Stephanodaphne   of   Baillon,   allied   to   Dais   and  steph 
Lasiosiphon  of  the  Cape,  has  one  species  in  Madagascar  and  daph 
one  in  the  Comoro  group.      Cynorchis  has  four  or  five  species  CynorcMs 
in  Madagascar,  one  in  Mauritius,  one  in  Eeunion,  one  in  the 
Seychelles,  and  one  that  was  gathered  by  the  Livingstone  ex- 
pedition in  the  Zambesi  country. 

"  Of  striking  species  common  to  Madagascar  and  the  smaller  striking 
islands,  and  not  found  elsewhere,  we  have  instances  in  Clematis  sPecies- 
mauritiana,  Tristemma  virusanum,  Phyllanthus  casticum,  Anti- 
desma  madagascariensis,  Acalypha  colorata,  Elatostema  fagifolium, 
Oberonia  brevifolia,  Eulophia  scripta,  and  many  other  orchids, 
Smilax  anceps,  Cyperus  ferrugineus  and  longifolius.  According 
to  Dr.  Kuhn's  recent  enumeration  in  the  botany  of  Van  der 
Decken's  travels,  out  of  262  Madagascar  ferns,  115  occur  in 
Mauritius  and  138  in  Bourbon. 


Close  Affinity  of  the  Madagascar  Mora  with  that  of 
Tropical  Africa. 

"  There  is  a  strong  affinity  between  the  forest-flora  of  the  Affinity  of 
tropical   zone  in  Madagascar   and   that  of  the  main  African  Ma(*?gas- 
continent.      In  Eubiaceas  alone  there  are  ten  genera  (Pentas,  with  that 
Otomeria,     Dirichletia,     Tricalysia,     Diplocrater,     Cremaspora,  Afrirc°aplca 
Alberta,  Lecontea,  and  Anthospermum),  otherwise  restricted  to 
tropical  Africa,  which  extend  their  range  to  Madagascar.      Of  Dombeya. 
the  five  genus  Dombeya,  in  Sterculiacese,  there  are  about  twenty- 
five  species,  half  of  which  are  natives  of  the  forests  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  others  of  Kaffraria,  Natal,  Abyssinia,  Eeunion, 
and  Mauritius.     There  is  a  remarkable  genus  of  Podostemacese,  Hydro- 
called  Hydrostachys,  one  species  of  which  is  used  as  a  charm  stachys- 
in  Madagascar  at  the  bull-fights,  the  idea  being  that  if  a  man 
hold  a  piece  of  the  plant  in  his  hand  it  will  ensure  the  victory 
of  his  own  animal.      Of  this  genus  there  are  six  species  in 
Madagascar,  one  in  Natal,  one  in  Mozambique,  and  one  in  the 
Zambesi  country.      Of  the  Hypericaceous  genus  Psorospermum,  psorosper- 
one  species  of  which  enters  largely  into  the  Madagascar  phar-  mum" 
macopceia  as  a  remedy  in  scabies  and  eczema,  there  are  half  a 
dozen  species  in  the  island,  and  on  the  continent  four,  in  the 
Mozambique  district,  Nile-land,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea. 
Another  very  curious  genus  is  Xerophyta,  an  endogen  allied  to  Xerophyta. 
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NarcisSUS,  with  shrubby  stems  and  star-like  blue  flowers,  with 
a  glutinous  inferior  ovary.  Of  this  there  are  four  species  in 
Madagascar,  ten  or  a  dozen  in  Angola,  Abyssinia,  Natal,  and 
central  Africa,  and  about  half  a  dozen  in  the  mountain 
provinces  of  central   Brazil.      We   have  further  instances  of 


oftrogpicaia  characteristically  tropical  African  genera  which  extend  to 
Africa  in  Madagascar,  in  Thylacium,  Acridocarpus,  Cadia,  Myrothamnus, 
car  agaS"  Trochomeria,  Raphidocystis,  Ophiocaulon,  Laudolphia,  Antho- 
cleista,  Kigelia,  Brillantaisia,  Mimulopsis,  Pycnocoma,  Uapaca, 
and  many  others  ;  and  of  well-marked  species  common  to 
Madagascar  and  tropical  Africa,  in  Haronga  madagascariensis, 
which  occurs  also  in  Mauritius,  Mozambique,  Angola,  and 
Senegambia ;  Desmodium  mauritianum  and  paleaceum,  Eriosema 
cajanoides  and  parviflorum.  The  copal  tree  (Trachylobium  Hor- 
nemannianitm),  Albizzia  fastigiata,  Rubus  apetalus  and  pinnatus, 
Serpicula  repens,  JVescea  erecta  and  linearis,  and  Dracaena  reflexa. 


Floras  of 
Madagas- 
car and 
tropical 

Asia. 


Slight  Special  Affinity  of  the  Flora  of  Madagascar  with  that  of 
Tropical  Asia  and  the  Malay  Isles. 

"  There  are  a  few  curious  cases  of  special  affinity  between 
the  floras  of  Madagascar  and  the  Seychelles  with  those  of 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  There  are  about 
thirty  known  species  of  Nepenthes;  of  these  twenty -eight 
belong  to  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  There  is  one 
endemic  species  in  the  Seychelles  and  one  in  Madagascar,  but 
the  order  does  not  reach  Mauritius,  Eeunion,  or  the  African 
continent.  Of  Tambourissa  in  Monimiaceae,  there  are  about  a 
dozen  species  divided  between  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  and 
one  in  Java.  Of  the  scan  dent  Asclepiadaceous  genus  Stepha- 
notis,  one  species  of  which,  with  its  clusters  of  tubular,  pure 
white  waxy  flowers,  is  a  great  ornament  in  our  conservatories, 
there  are  five  species  in  Madagascar  and  five  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  South  China.  Of  Strongylodon,  in  Phaseoleas, 
there  are  four  species,  one  in  Polynesia,  one  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  a  third  in  Ceylon,  and  a  fourth  in  Madagascar.  Of 
the  Lager stromia,  in  Lythracese,  there  are  eighteen  species  in 
tropical  Asia,  concentrated  in  Burma,  and  one  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  hill -country  of  central  Madagascar.  Her- 
nandia  peltata  extends  from  Polynesia  to  Madagascar  and  the 
Comoro  group,  but  fails  to  reach  the  African  continent.  Other 
Asiatic  species  found  in  Madagascar,  but  not  in  continental 
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Africa,  are  Afzelia  scarabcvoidcs,  Pongamia  glabra,  Afzelia  bijuga, 
and  Barringtonia  spcciosa.  But,  when  the  flora  of  the  whole 
tropical  zone  is  so  homogeneous  in  its  general  character,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  either  safe  or  necessary  to  assume  a  com- 
paratively recent  land  connection  of  Madagascar  with  India 
and  Malaya  to  account  for  a  few  cases  of  this  kind. 

Affinity  of  the  Flora  of  the  Hill-country  of  Central  Madagascar 
ivith  those  of  the  Cape  and  Mountains  of  Central  Africa. 

"  There  are  many  curious  cases  of  affinity  between  the  flora  Affinity  of 
of  the  hill -country  of  central  Madagascar  and  those  of  the  t^to?*1 
Cape  and  the  mountains  of  central  Africa.  Many  of  the  Cape, 
groups  and  genera  characteristic  of  the  Cape  flora  are  repre- 
sented in  central  Madagascar,  as  they  are  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  Angola,  Guinea,  and  the  Zambesi  country,  by  species 
closely  allied  to,  but  not  absolutely  identical  with,  those  of  their 
headquarters.  At  the  Cape  there  are  upwards  of  500  heaths. 
In  central  Madagascar  there  are  about  a  dozen  species — one 
Ericinella  and  the  rest  Phillipias.  The  Selaginese  are  re- 
presented by  a  single  endemic  species,  Selago  muralis  of 
Bentham,  which  grows  upon  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace  in 
Antananarivo.  The  aloes  are  represented  in  Madagascar  by 
A.  Sahundra  and  A.  leptocaulon  ;  the  Cape  Iridacese  by  species 
of  Aristea,  Geissorhiza,  and  Gladiolus  ;  the  Proteacese  by  Faurea 
and  Dilobeia ;  the  special  Cape  ferns  by  Mohria  caffrorum, 
Cheilanthes  hirta,  Pellcea  calomelanas,  and  P.  hastata  ;  the  Cape 
saprophytic  Scrophulariacese  by  Alectra  melampyroides  and 
Harveya  obtusifolia ;  the  Cape  orchids  by  species  of  Disa  and 
Satyrium  ;  and  the  Cape  Thymelacese  by  species  of  Dais  and 
Lasiosiphon.  Other  characteristically  Cape  genera,  represented 
by  one  or  two  endemic  species  in  central  Madagascar,  are 
Phylica,  Anthospermum,  Diclis,  Chironia,  Halleria,  and  Strepto- 
carpus.  There  are  a  few  curious  cases  in  which  characteristically 
temperate  species  reach  central  Madagascar,  or  a  Madagascar 
species  reappears  at  the  Cape  and  amongst  the  central  African 
mountains.  Amongst  the  vascular  Cryptogamia  of  central 
Madagascar  are  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas, 
Aspidium  aculeatum,  Pteris  aquilina  and  P.  cretica,  Lycopodium 
complanatum  and  L.  clavatum.  Asplenium  Mannii  reappears 
in  the  Cameroons  and  Zambesi-land.  The  only  Madagascar 
violet  ( V.  Zongia,   Tulasne  =  V.    emirnensis,  Bojer  =  V.  abys- 
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sinica,  Steud.)  only  occurs  elsewhere  at  7000  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  the  Cameroons;  at  10,000  feet  above  sea-level  at 
Eernando-Po,  and  amongst  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The 
only  Madagascar  geranium  (G.  emirnense,  Bojer  =6r.  compar, 
K.  Br.  =  G.  simense,  latistipulatum  and  frigidum,  Hoch.)  has 
a  precisely  similar  range  of  distribution.  The  only  Mada- 
gascar Drosera  (D.  madagascariensis,  D.  C.  =  D.  ramentacea, 
Burchell)  reappears  at  the  Cape  and  amongst  the  mountains 
of  Angola  and  Guinea.  Agauria  salicifolia  is  common  to 
the  mountains  of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Beunion,  and  the 
Cameroons,  and  has  lately  been  found  by  Mr.  Thomson  on  the 
high  plateaux  round  Cape  Nyassa.  Caucalis  melanantha  occurs 
only  in  central  Madagascar,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  in 
Abyssinia,  of  7000  to  8000  feet  in  the  Cameroons,  4000 
feet  at  Fernando -Po,  and  is  widely  spread  through  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone.- 

"  Just  as  in  Europe  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  the 
floras  of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  and  British  mountains 
with  those  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  the  Arctic  regions, 
so  in  Africa  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  floras  of  the 
mountains  and  plateaux  of  the  central  mass  of  the  continent 
and  the  wonderfully  rich  flora  of  the  Cape,  and  in  this  affinity 
central  Madagascar  claims  a  distinct  share. 
Mr.  Baker's  "  The  following  propositions  will,  I  believe,  therefore,  present 

summary      a  fa^r  general  summary  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 

of  cnarac-  °  J  ° 

teristics.       Madagascar  flora  : — 

Proposi-  "  1.   The  flora  of  the  tropical  zone  throughout  the  world  is 

remarkably  homogeneous  in  its  general  character,  and  to  this 
general  rule  Madagascar  furnishes  no  marked  exception.  There 
is  no  well-marked  plant  type  largely  developed  in  the  island 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  none  absent  that  one  might 
a  priori  expect. 

"  2.  About  one  in  nine  of  the  genera  are  endemic  ;  but  they 
are  all  small  genera,  mostly  belonging  to  the  large  natural 
orders,  and  closely  allied  to  cosmopolitan  generic  types. 

"  3.  There  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  tropical  flora  of 
Madagascar  and  that  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Mascarene 
group. 

"  4.  There  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  tropical  flora  of 
Madagascar  and  that  of  the  African  continent. 

"  5.  There  are  a  few  curious  cases  in  which  Asiatic  types 
which  do  not  occur  in  Africa  are  met  with  in  Madagascar,  and 


tions. 
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these  bear  a  very  small  numerical  proportion  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  flora. 

"  6.  There  is  a  distinct  affinity  between  the  flora  of  the 
hill-country  of  central  Madagascar  and  those  of  the  Cape  and 
the  mountain  ranges  of  central  Africa." 

In  1 8  8  6  Mr.  Baker  writes : — "  My  paper  on  Madagascar,  read  Mr.  Baker's 
before  the  British  Association,  was  written  in  1881.  Since  that  J>f  1886?5 
time  Mr.  Baron  has  sent  a  great  quantity  of  new  material,  and 
Dr.  Baillon,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Paris, 
has  described  a  large  number  of  new  genera  and  species  from 
the  French  collections.  The  number  of  species  now  known  to 
inhabit  the  island  is  raised  from  about  2000  to  3000,  and 
the  number  of  genera  peculiar  to  Madagascar  will  be  now 
raised  from  80  to  110  or  120.  This  of  course  will  alter 
nearly  all  the  figures,  as  stated  in  1881  ;  but  the  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  details  are  not  in  any  way 
changed.  It  seems  likely  that  those  two  Chlasnacese,  alluded 
to  in  my  paper  as  having  been  gathered  by  Forbes  in  Mozam- 
bique,1 were  in  reality  got  in  Madagascar,  as  he  collected  there 
also,  and  that  this  natural  order  is  in  reality  quite  peculiar 
to  the  island.  Since  1881  several  new  ones  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  order  now  counts  seven  genera  and  seventeen 
species.  In  the  Antananarivo  Annual,  issued  Christmas  1883 
(No.  vii.  p.  96  ),2  there  is  printed  a  full  list  of  the  orders  and 
genera  of  Madagascar,  as  known  to  me  in  1882.  I  would 
sum  up  the  history  of  the  island,  as  indicated  by  the  plants, 
as  follows : — 

"  1.  A  very  early  comparatively  cold  period,  during  which  Compara- 
Madagascar  was  joined  to   the  mainland.     The  plants  which  ^f^™^ 
remain  from  this  period  now  have  their  headquarters  in  Cape  continental 
Colony,  and  are  found  upon  the  high  mountains  of  continental  connec  10u* 
Africa  and  Madagascar.     When  I  say  cold,  I  mean  a  temperate 
climate,  not  very  unlike  ours  in  England  at  the  present  day. 

"  2.  A  warm  period,  during  which  (or  some  part  of  which)  warm 
Madagascar  was  joined  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  also  to  Peno?  and 

°  J  '  transition. 

Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  the  Seychelles.  Shown  by  the  present 
extension  to  Madagascar  and  the  lesser  isles  of  the  character- 
istically tropical  African  species  and  genera. 

"3.  A   lengthened   period   of   isolation.       Of  plants   now  Long 
known  in   the  island,  one   natural  order  (Chlaenacese),  about  Nation. 
120    genera,   and    a    very   large    proportion    of   the    species 

1  See  p.  547.  2  This  list  comprises  about  2200  phanerogamic  plants. 
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Peculiar 
timbers. 


probably  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  number,  are  peculiar 
to  the  island.  The  great  mass  of  the  Madagascar  flora  con- 
sists of  endemic  species  belonging  to  the  large  widely-spread 
tropical  genera.  This  fact  is  very  interesting  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution ;  and  you  will  see 
that,  in  writing  out  the  physical  history  of  the  island,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  plants  should  be 
taken  prominently  into  account.1 

"About  the  timbers,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Most  of 
them  are  quite  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  if  once  destroyed 
they  could  not  be  replaced.  There  is  a  collection  of  the 
Imerina  timbers  in  the  museum  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  following  are  the  native  names  and  the  scientific 
identifications,  so  far  as  these  have  been  made : — 


Helatra 
Lalona 
Voamboana 
Hazomena 
Valanirana 
Ambora     . 
Moty 

Varongy    . 
Vandrika  . 
Vivaona    . 
Hazondrano 
Angavodiana 
Hitsikitsika 
Harahara  . 
Fiana 
Senasena   . 
Avozo 

Hazomafana 
Voanana    . 
Zahana 
Vantsilana 
Rainy 
Nonoka     . 
Famelona  . 
Kairatika  . 
Farihazo    . 
Harana 
Farisonga  . 


Podocarpus  madagascariens  is. 
Weinmannia  sp. 
Dalbergia  Baroni. 
Weinmannia. 
Nuxia  capitata. 
Tambourissa. 


Calophyllum  inophyllum. 
Craspidospermum  verticillatum. 
Dilobeia  Thouarsii. 
Elazodendron  sp. 
Agauria  salicifolia. 
Colea  Telfairice. 
Neobaronia  phyllanthoides. 


Ravensara  aromatica. 
Diospyros  sp. 
fflceocarpus. 
Phyllarthron  Bojeri. 
Cussonia  Vantsilana. 


Oanarium. 
Pipturus  propinquus. 


"The  Harahara  is  a  most  wonderful  tree.  It  has  no 
leaves,  but  branches  flattened  out  to  perform  their  function 
(what  botanists  call  phylloclades),  and  flowers,  pea-like,  from 
the  edge  of  these  phylloclades." 

1  At  the  Herbarium,  Kew  Gardens,  is  an  unpublished  catalogue  of  all  the 
plants  known  in  the  island. 
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Mr.  Wallace's  concluding  remarks  on  Madagascar  and  the 
Mascarene  Islands} 

"  There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  globe  that  contains  Conciu- 
within  itself  so  many  and  such  varied  features  of  interest  con-  Wallace*11"' 
nected  with  geographical  distribution,  or  which  so  well  illus- 
trates the  mode  of  solving  the  problems  it  presents,  as  the 
comparatively  small  insular  region  which  comprises  the  great 
island  of  Madagascar  and  the  smaller  islands  and  island-groups 
which  immediately  surround  it.  In  Madagascar  we  have  a 
continental  island  of  the  first  rank,  and  undoubtedly  of  im- 
mense antiquity ;  we  have  detached  fragments  of  this  island  in 
the  Comoros  and  Aldabra ;  in  the  Seychelles  we  have  the 
fragments  of  another  very  ancient  island,  which  may  perhaps 
never  have  been  continental ;  in  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Eod- 
riguez,  we  have  three  undoubtedly  oceanic  islands ;  while  in 
the  extensive  banks  and  coral  reefs  of  Cargados,  Saya  de 
Malha,  the  Chargos,  and  the  Maldive  Isles,  we  have  indications 
of  the  submergence  of  many  large  islands  which  may  have 
aided  in  the  transmission  of  organisms  from  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula. But  between  and  around  all  these  islands  we  have 
depths  of  2500  fathoms  and  upwards,  which  renders  it  very 
improbable  that  there  has  ever  been  here  a  continuous  land 
surface,  at  all  events  during  the  Tertiary  or  Secondary  periods 
of  geology. 

"  It  is  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  Conclusion 
conclusion,  arrived  at  solely  by  a  study  of  the  form  of  the  sea-  0f°^a!  uc  y 
bottom  and  the  general  principle  of  oceanic  permanence,  is  depths. 
fully  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  organic  productions  of 
the  several  islands,  because  it  gives  us  confidence  in  those 
principles,  and  helps  to  supply  us  with  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  them.  We  find  that  the  entire  group  contains  just  that 
amount  of  Indian  forms  which  could  well  have  passed  from 
island  to  island;  that  many  of  these  forms  are  slightly  modified 
species,  indicating  that  the  migration  occurred  during  late 
Tertiary  times,  while  others  are  distinct  genera,  indicating  a 
more  ancient  connection ;  but  in  no  one  case  do  we  find 
animals  whicli  necessitate  an  actual  land-connection,  while  the 
numerous  Indian  types  of  Mammalia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  insects, 
which  must  certainly  have  passed  over  had  there  been  such  an 
actual   land  connection,   are   totally   wanting.      The    one  fact 

1  Island  Life,  p.  417. 
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which  has  been  supposed  to  require  such  a  connection — the 
distribution  of  the  lemurs — can  be  far  more  naturally  explained 
by  a  general  dispersion  of  the  group  from  Europe,  where  we 
know  it  existed  in  Eocene  times ;  and  such  an  explanation 
applies  equally  to  the  affinity  of  the  Insectivora  of  Madagascar 
and  Cuba ;  the  snakes  (Herpetodryas,  etc.)  of  Madagascar  and 
America ;  and  the  lizards  (Cryjptoblepharus)  of  Mauritius  and 
Australia.  To  suppose,  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  many  others, 
a  direct  land  connection,  is  really  absurd,  because  we  have  the 
evidence  afforded  by  geology  of  wide  differences  of  distribution 
directly  we  pass  beyond  the  most  recent  deposits ;  and  when 
we  go  back  to  Mesozoic — and  still  more  to  Palaeozoic — times, 
the  majority  of  the  groups  of  animals  and  plants  appear  to 
have  had  a  world-wide  range.  A  large  number  of  our  Euro- 
pean Miocene  genera  of  vertebrates  were  also  Indian  or  African, 
or  even  American ;  the  South  American  Tertiary  fauna  con- 
tained many  European  types ;  while  many  Mesozoic  reptiles 
and  Mollusca  ranged  from  Europe  and  North  America  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Proof  "  By  direct  proof  (the  occurrence  of  wide  areas  of  marine 

tha^Afrka  deposits  of  Eocene  age),  geologists  have  established  the  fact 
.was  iso-  that  Africa  was  cut  off  from  Europe  and  Asia  by  an  arm  of  the 
Tertiary  sea  m  early  Tertiary  times,  forming  a  large  island-continent. 
age-  By  the  evidence  of  abundant  organic  remains,  we  know  that  all 

the  types  of  large  Mammalia  now  found  in  Africa  (but  which 
are  absent  from  Madagascar)  inhabited  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
many  of  them  also  North  America,  in  the  Miocene  period.  At 
a  still  earlier  epoch  Africa  may  have  received  its  lower  types 
of  mammals — lemurs,  Insectivora,  and  small  Carnivora,  together 
with  its  ancestral  struthious  birds,  and  its  reptiles  and  insects 
of  American  or  Australian  affinity ;  and  at  this  period  it  was 
joined  to  Madagascar.  Before  the  later  continental  period  of 
Africa,  Madagascar  had  become  an  island ;  and  thus,  when  the 
large  Mammalia  from  the  northern  continent  overran  Africa, 
they  were  prevented  from  reaching  Madagascar,  which  thence- 
forth was  enabled  to  develop  its  singular  forms  of  low-type 
Mammalia,  its  gigantic  ostrich-like  iEpyornis,  its  isolated  birds, 
its  remarkable  insects,  and  its  rich  and  peculiar  flora.  From 
it  the  adjacent  islands  received  such  organisms  as  could  cross 
the  sea,  while  they  transmitted  to  Madagascar  some  of  the 
Indian  birds  and  insects  which  had  reached  them. 

"  The  method  we  have  followed  in  these  investigations  is  to 
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accept  the  results  of  geological  and  palasontological  science,  and  Acceptance 
the  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  powers  of  dispersal  of  the  various  tained1"" 
animal  groups ;  to  take  full  account  of  the  laws  of  evolution  as  facts, 
affecting  distribution,  and  of  the  various  ocean  depths  as  im- 
plying recent  or  remote  union  of  islands  with  their  adjacent 
continents ;  and  the  result  is,  that  wherever  we  possess  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  these  various  classes  of  evidence,  we 
find  it  possible  to  give  a  connected  and  intelligible  explanation 
of  all  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  organic  world.  In 
Madagascar  we  have  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
these  problems ;  but  we  have,  I  think,  fairly  met  and  con- 
quered most  of  its  difficulties.  The  complexity  of  the  organic 
relations  of  this  island  is  due,  partly  to  its  having  derived  its 
animal  forms  from  two  distinct  sources — from  one  continent 
through  a  direct  land-connection,  and  from  another  by  means 
of  intervening  islands  now  submerged ;  but  mainly  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  separated  from  a  continent  which  is  now, 
zoologically,  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  separation ;  and  to  its  having  been  thus  able  to 
preserve  a  number  of  types  which  may  date  back  to  the  Eocene, 
or  even  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Some  of  these  types  have 
become  altogether  extinct  elsewhere  ;  others  have  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  globe,  and  have  survived  only  in  a  few  remote 
countries — and  especially  in  those  which  have  been  more  or  less 
secured  by  their  isolated  position  from  the  incursions  of  the 
more  highly -developed  forms  of  later  times. — This  explains 
why  it  is  that  the  nearest  allies  of  the  Madagascar  fauna  and 
flora  are  now  so  often  to  be  found  in  South  America  or 
Australia, — countries  in  which  low  forms  of  Mammalia  and  birds 
still  largely  prevail, — it  being  on  account  of  the  long-continued 
isolation  of  all  these  countries  that  similar  forms  (descendants 
of  ancient  types)  are  preserved  in  them.  Had  the  numerous 
suggested  continental  extensions  connecting  these  remote  con- 
tinents at  various  geological  periods  been  realities,  the  result 
would  have  been  that  all  these  interesting  Archaic  forms,  all 
these  helpless  insular  types,  would  long  ago  have  been  exter- 
minated, and  one  comparatively  monotonous  fauna  have  reigned 
over  the  whole  earth.  So  far  from  explaining  the  anomalous 
facts,  the  alleged  continental  extensions,  had  they  existed, 
would  have  left  no  such  facts  to  be  explained  "  {Island  Life). 
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APPENDIX    TO   VOLUME    I. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL    ETYMOLOGY. 

PLACE-NAMES  OF  MADAGASCAR,  with  meanings  compiled  from 
Mr.  Sibree's  Malagasy  Place-names,  Grandidier's  Geographi- 
cal Catalogue  of  Places  on  the  Coast,  and  Richardson's 
Dictionary. 


1.   Names  of  Gulfs,  Bays,  Creeks,  Estuaries,  and  Arms  of  the  Sea. 


Avibavanibe,  with  large  entrance. 

Ambbzaka. 

Ampamaklana,  where  (ships  are)  often 

broken. 
Ampan&sina,  where  (ships)  are  rocked. 
Ampandlkohdrana,  portage  of  canoes. 
Aitipononibbana,  which  has  been  pierced. 
Ampdsildva,  long  sandy  shore. 
Ampatiha,  where  they  sink. 
Ampombidbo,    where   is   a   large    rofia 

palm. 
Andfidfitbkana,  where  is  an  afidfy  bnsh. 
Andbvobdtqfbtsy,  bay  of  white  rocks. 
Andbvobazdha,  Foreigner's  Bay. 
Andbvokavdratra,  North  Bay. 
Andrdhana,  winding. 
Andrdnobe,  much  water. 
Andravblu,  at  Mr.  Vola's. 
Angdboka,  heaps. 
Auk\riiilSirLa<i,  visible  from  afar. 
Ankbro,  where  has  been  a  shaking. 
Antdmotdmo,  where  saffron  grows. 
Autauga,  where  tanga  grows. 
Antsdntsana,  which  is  very  dry. 
Antserdnambe,  a  great  port. 
ArCbhdba,  salutation. 
Baly,  far  off  (0- 
Belambdsina,  many  spines. 
Btltufjo,  many  tingo  (creepers). 
Belb,  carnage. 
Belob&ka,  much  tobacco. 
Binjavily. 

BUambdraka,  many  timbers. 
Bbsy,  much  rot. 
FamatraUfona. 


Fandehdnantrbzona,  where  the  whales 
come. 

Fanhmotra,  which  retires. 

Fbla,  bent. 

Ilo.imhato,  sought  by  stones. 

Islma,  hare-lip. 

Jopdnga. 

Kakd mba na,  twins. 

Kambdmbij. 

Kasenjy. 

Kelimdndry,  little    (creek)   which   re- 
clines. 

Juh'iiiangloka,  little  and  obscure. 

Kingdla,  forest  stream. 

Kblabe,  great  trunks. 

Kbrika,  the  hermit's  crab  (?). 

Ldvaldlaka,  long  grained. 

Lbvokantsdntsa,  Whale  Bay. 

Madiro,  Tamarind  Bay. 

Marirano,  warm  water. 

Maroattka,  many  dogs. 

Mdrofbtotra,  many  stumps  (of  trees). 

Mdrokafiry,  many  kafirs. 

Mdromoku,  many  mosquitoes. 

Mdtianito,  which  to-day  is  dead. 

Mitehina,  where  canoes  pole. 

Mbjaldmbo,  haunch  of  wild-boar. 

Mbroiiibe,  wide  shore. 

Ndmangba. 

Ratamdnta,  broken  plain. 

Tambbhardno,  country  close  to  water. 

Viilirao,  newly-opened. 

Filamateana,  where  the  sun  is  in  the 
middle. 

Vindmbi,  large  mouth. 


2.  Names  of  Promontories,  Capes,  Headlands,  Points,  Spits,  Cliffs,  and 
Prominent  Rocks. 


Arnbdrardta,  Rushy  Point. 
Ar/ibdiomena,  Red  Rock  Point. 
Ambatomifbka,  rock  which  whistles. 
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Ambdiosdrotra,  dangerous  cliffs. 
AmJbdtotsdngana,  upright  stone 

Ambbboku,  swollen. 
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Ambbhibbza,  at  foot  of  the  bozo  (tree). 
AmpasibUika,  where  is  little  sand. 
Ampdsimhna,  red  sand. 
Ampdsinddva,  long  sand. 
Ampirina,  divided. 
Ampodhana,  where  waves  shine. 
Ampordha,  at  the  foraha  (trees). 
Anakab,  thy  child. 
Andlaldva,  long  woods. 
Andrana,  the  name. 
Andambtibe,  at  the  many  lamoty  (trees). 
Andavenoka,  where  are  ashes. 
Andejitra,  where  are  lefitra  (plants). 
Andbhallka,  where  is  a  dog's  head. 
Andrdhombdva,  threatening. 
Andramlza,  where  lives  Ramiza. 
Andrdnirdny,  long  and  pointed. 
Andrdnombdy,    with    water    flowing 

round. 
Andrevo,  muddy. 
Andrtambe,  large  waterfall. 
Andrlamihdly,  wave-washed. 
ja.ndri'vbny,  yellow  pillar. 
Andrbka,  covered  with  thicket. 
Anjdnozdno,  where  are  little  branches. 
Ankabkabka,  where  one  scrapes. 
Ankdrandbha,  at  the  head  of  water. 
Ankdzomdnitra,  sacred  tree. 
Anklfy. 

Ankllimihohoka,  tamarind  overthrown. 
Ankorefo,  where  are  rushes. 
Anbronbdto,  Stone  Point. 
Anbrontdny,  point  of  land. 
Antandmbe,  with  a  large  village. 
Antdnimirdnto,  where  fortune  is  found. 
Antbmboka,  at  the  foot. 
Antsdngabe,  large  and  straight. 
Antsdsaka,  where  are  lizards. 
Antserdnamahlfitra,  where  the  port  is 

narrow. 
Antserdnambe,  where  is  a  large  port. 
Antsiraka,  point  of  sand. 
Antslrakbsy,  Goat  Point. 
Antslrandaldngy,  point  of  hard  ground. 
Antsbmotra,  Moss  Point. 
Bandrdny. 

Bdrardta,  Reedy  Point. 
BefefiJca,  where  many  are  wrecked. 
Befbtaka,  much  mud. 
Behetaheta,  great  thirst. 
Belitsaka,  well  soaked. 
Bepbaka,  much  explosion. 
Berdvina,  leafy. 
Bevbry,  very  round. 
Bezavdry. 

Bbina,  not  holding. 
Etsbry. 
Fdnambbsy. 

Fandnirdno,  which  climbs  the  water. 
Fandivotra. 

Filabvbny,  yellow  filab  trees. 
Gaga,  astonished. 
Itaperina,  the  extremity. 
Kandrdny,  long  and  sharp. 


Katsepy. 

Kimby. 

Klrakdnga. 

Kbmajdra. 

Romany. 

Laimbohdrana,  Dugong  Point. 

Ldnivdto,  end  of  the  rocks. 

Ldvadbnaka,  long  smoke. 

Ldvalohdlika,  long  knee. 

LbkoM,  much  paint. 

Mdharevo,  Marshy  Point. 

Mdhatingo,  which  looks  below. 

Mdhatserika,  remarkable. 

Manjdro,  trembling. 

Mdrambitra,  rancid. 

Marbantsetra,     Maroa    projecting    in 
water. 

Mdroatalna,  much  firewood. 

Mdrofilbhy,  many  knives. 

Mdroldhy,  many  men. 

Mdrombny,  many  sizes. 

Mdrosakba,  many  sakba. 

Mdsodla,  eye  of  the  forest. 

Menakiho,  red  corner. 

Milikbka. 

Misabtra,  which  salutes. 

Mitdrika,  which  attracts. 

Nbnoabmby,  cow's  udder. 

Oronjla,  Sandy  Point. 

Orontdny,  point  of  land. 

Pirimijdmana. 

Piriplriny. 

Bdnovdto,  stone  in  water. 

Rendrehand,  drowsy. 

Sdda,  black  and  white. 

Saleka,  fork. 

Sangajbra,  high  crest. 

Saoldra,  celebrated. 

Sbaldba. 

Tafbndro,  Canon  Point. 

TdJwldnga. 

Takbndro,  Breaker  Point. 

Tdla,  a  jetty. 

Tanlo. 

Tdnjodlngo. 

Tdnjona,  a  cape. 

Tdnjonaldnana,  Sandy  Cape. 

Tablandra,  bone  of  rock. 

Ttndrofanlhy,  Flying- fox  Point. 

Tendrohdnjy,  Sandy  Point. 

Tbngabe,  well  reached. 

Tbngotra,  a  foot. 

Tbny,  little  altar. 

Tsbnanenoakbho,  where  the  cock  crows 
not. 

Tslmildhovbla,  which  asks  not  silver. 

Tsingllifily  (name  of  a  herb). 

Tslntsamdntsina,  sun-burnt  and  stink- 
ing. 

Tsiomdro,  very  windy. 

Valbdto,  danger  stone. 

Vdtomdinty,  black  rock. 

Vilandndro,  where  the  sun  souths. 

Vbtonbmby,  ox-testicles. 
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3.  Names  of  Islands,  Islets,  Banks,  Bods,  and  Beefs,  on  Coast.     (X.  =Ndsy.) 


N.  Aldnana,  Fame  Island. 

X.  Ambariomipbaka ,    where    bamboos 

crackle. 
X.  Ambarlotelo,  the  three  islands. 
X.  Ambdtohdrana,  Rocky  Island. 
N.  Ambatomikena ,  Sounding  stone. 
N.  Ambdtonifdnga,    where    are    katra 

stones. 
X.  Andrambna,  Island  of  Ramona. 
X.  Andrlakely,  with  small  waves. 
X.  Anlhina,  accessible. 
X.  Ankarcana,  where  are  riches. 
X.  AnkazoJ>L/-('irii)a,    tree    with    many 

leaves. 
X.  Ankbraka,  marshy. 
X.  Antaly,  tree. 
X  A  at  unli  nora,  where  is  clay. 
X.  Antend.ro,  at  the  point. 
X.  Aatsbha,  Citron  Island. 
X.  Antsohirina,  Chrysalis  Island. 
X.  Arlvo,  Thousand  Island. 
X.  Atdfa,  Almond  Island. 
X.  Be;  Great  Island. 
X.  Btnangbfo,  Great  Claw  Island. 
X.  Btiitandna,  Chiefs'  Island. 
X.  Berija,  elegant. 
X.  Betatinjona,  much  shadowed. 
N.  Bttamidzo,  much  earth. 
X.  Bingo,  large  beach. 
X.  Bbina. 

X.  Bbry,  Round  Island. 
X.  Fdly,  sacred. 
X.  Fandlo,  near  the  coast. 
X.  Fanlhy,  Bat  Island. 
X.  Fdno,  Turtle  Island. 
X.  FabhiiM,  clean. 
X.  Fiisianumbo,  high  sand. 
X.  Fdsy,  sand. 
X.  Fesotra,  Porpoise  Island. 
X.  Flsaka,  flat. 
X.  Fbnga,  little  remaining. 
X.  Fbza,  Crab  Island. 
X.  Hab,  Lome  Island. 
X.  Hdra,  Shell  Island. 
X.  Hard  my,  rdmy  tree. 
X.  Ilaintsdmbo,  needed  by  ships. 
X.  Ibnjo. 
X.  Irdnja,  high. 
X.  Ivfi,  low. 

X.  Jangbiiia,  pierced  with  sagayes. 
X.  Raft,  Coffee-tree  Island. 
X.  Kdrakajbro. 
X.  Kiakdla,  reef. 
X.  Kibbabbaka,  going  out. 
X.  Kib<- 

X.  Kilbsy,  stuff. 
X.  Kivbngy,  signal. 
X.  Kizvrrvany. 
X.  Kbmba,  Lemur  Island. 
X.  Kbnko,  mangrove. 
X.  Ldngo,  tender. 
X.  Lungbro,  Heron  Island. 
X  Lava,  long. 


X  Lbapdsana,  furrowed  with  tombs. 

.V.  Mdkdmby,  which  takes  more. 

X.  MaJatmbdndy,  hating  falsehood. 

X.  Maldza,  Famous  Island. 

X.  Mambko,  three  islands. 

N.  M&nambady,  having  a  mate. 

X.  Jldnambdto,  rocky. 

X.  Mdaampdhana,  enough  to  eat. 

X.  Mdiianonbka,  where  are  nonbka  trees. 

X.  J/dngabd,  very  lustrous. 

X  Mdnja,  Dark  Island. 

X.  Maroantaly,  many  antaly  trees. 

X.  Marojaly,  many  suffering. 

X.  Marbsy,  Goat  Island. 

X.  Mavbny,  Round  Island. 

X.  Mihdndrona,  which  yet  remains. 

X.  Mildy,  Sail  Island. 

.V.  Jlilbmby,  sought  by  cattle. 

X.  Mitdzana,  which  watches. 

X.  Mitsio,  high-pointed. 

X.  Mivbla,  which  speaks. 

X.  Mbra,  Easy  Island. 

X.  XepMo. 

X.  Xgbntsy. 

Xbsimbasdha,  Foreigner's  Island. 

Xbsimbbrona,  Bird  Island. 

Xbsimpanelrcqjatra,      Whale  -  cutter's 

Island. 
Xbsindnto,  Mat  Island. 
Xbsindlndona,  Shady  Island. 
Xbsindblo,  Island  of  the  dead. 
Xbsintsdtrana,  Palm  Island. 
X.  dvy,  Yam  Island. 
X.  Bamdka,  Ramaka's  Island. 
X.  Bdntabe,  Lame  Island. 
X.  Batafdny. 
X.  Bdty,  Bad  Island. 
X.  Bdvina,  Leafy  Island. 
X.  Bontbnina,  to  which  they  cry. 
X.  Saba. 

X.  Sdkatia,  loving  separation. 
N.  Sdtrana,  Palm  Island. 
X.  Sbhy,  Little  Island. 
X.  Tafdra,  at  the  end. 
X.  Tdadraka,  Tanrec  Island. 
X.  Tdnga,  Tanrec  Island. 
X.  Tdnikely,  Little  earth. 
X.  Timpby,  Partridge  Island. 
X.  Tolbho,  Cuckoo  Island. 
X.  Trdnonabmby,  Cattle-shed  Island. 
X.  Trbzona,  Whale  Island. 
X.  Tsdrabajhia,  fine  sand. 
X.  TsttamiYehina,  which  is  not  enclosed 

(by  coral). 
X.  Vallha,  Guitar  Island. 
X.  Vdvardno,  at  the  river  mouth. 
X.  Vdtoziiza,  child  rock. 
iV.  Vazbina,  where  they  sing. 
X.  V6,  Paddle  Island. 
X.  Vodra,  Fig-tree  Island. 
X.   Vbla,  Moon  (or  Money)  Island. 
X.  Vblana,  Moon  Island. 
X.  Vbrona,  Bird  Island. 
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4.  Names  of  Mountains,  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Prominent  Positions. 


Ambdlafdsana,  a  tomb  enclosure. 
Ambdlahirana,  lemur  enclosure. 
Ambahha,  where  are  guitars. 
Ambdnitdra. 
Ambdsy,  at  the  gun. 
Ambdto,  stone  or  rock. 
Ambdtoandrlana,  prince's  rock. 
Ambdtodvo,  high  stone. 
Ambdtobe,  big  stone. 
Ambdtofidirana,  entrance  stone. 
Ambdtqfisaka,  sharp -pointed  stone. 
Ambdtofbtsy,  white  stone. 
Ambdtohardnana,  stone-rock. 
Ambdtokely,  little  stone. 
Ambdtoldva,  long  stone. 
Ambdtomainty,  black  rock. 
Ambdtomaldza,  famous  stone. 
Ambdtomandrlndry,     thickly  -  studded 

{i.e.  with  boulders). 
Ambdtomdnga,  admirable  rock. 
Ambdtomanjdka,  king's  stone. 
Ambdtomdrina,  jewel-topped  stone. 
Ambdtomdy,  burnt  rock. 
Ambdtombbromdhcry,  hawk's  rock. 
Ambdtomena,  red  rock. 
Ambdtomihdntona,  overhanging  rock. 
AmbdtonaJcdnga,    rock  of    the    guinea 

fowl. 
Ambdtonbndrildhy      {bndry,       sheep), 

rams'  hill. 
Ambdtonbsy  {bsy,  goat),  goats'  rock. 
Ambdtosdmpana,   double-peaked  stone. 
Ambdtosbla,  bald  rock. 
Ambdtotelomirdhavdvy,     three     sisters 

rock. 
Ambdtoteloldhy,  three  men  rock. 
Ambdtotbhana,  separated  stones. 
Ambdtovdndana,  speckled  stone. 
Ambdtovaventy,  immense  stone. 
Ambdtovolbina,  mossy  rock. 
Ambdtovbry,  round  stone. 
Ambildny,  at  the  pot. 
Ambbditaimdmo. 
Ambbhi-  and  Ambbhitr-,  mean  At  the 

hill  or  village. 
Ambbhibdry   {vdry,   rice),   at   the   rice 

hill. 
Ambbhibe,  big  mountain. 
Ambbhibbla,  money  hill. 
Ambbhibbromaildla,     at     the    dove's 

hill. 
Ambbhiddva,  at  the  long  town. 
Ambbhidrdvy. 

Ambbhijdnahdry ,  gods'  hill. 
Ambbhijdnamdsodndro,  sun-ray  hill. 
Ambbhitbmpo,  lord  village. 
Ambbhimdhaldla,  knowing  hill. 
Ambbhimaldla,  beloved  hill. 
Ambbhimandhy,  disquieting  hill. 
Ambbhimandrdy,  receiving  hill. 
Ambbhimandrbso,  hill  of  progress. 
Ambbhimdnga,  at  the  admirable  town. 


Ambbhimanjdka,  at  the  sovereign's 
town. 

Ambbhimanba,  tribute-paying  hill. 

Ambbhimanbto,  butting  hill. 

Ambbhimardnitra,  sharp  or  pointed 
hill. 

Ambbhimiangdra,  hill  of  partiality. 

Ambbhimidrina,  perched  up  {drina, 
set  up). 

Ambbhimirdhavdvy,  sisters'  hill. 

Ambbhimirdlcitra,  hill  of  storing. 

Ambbhimirdndrana,  hill  of  plaiting. 

Ambbhimirdry,  hill  of  sacred  chanting. 

Ambbhimitrena,  bellowing  hill. 

Ambbhimizdna,  money-scales  hill. 

Ambbhinambodrina,  prepared  hill. 

Ambbhipbloalina,  hill  of  ten  ten  thou- 
sands. 

Ambbhipbsa,  mountain  of  the/dsa. 

Ambbhitantely,  honey-hill. 

Ambbhitra,  at  the  hill  or  village. 

Ambbhitr akdng a,  guinea-fowl  hill. 

Ambbhitr akolioldhy ,  cocks'  hill. 

Ambbhitrdlatenina,  grass  forest  hill. 

Ambbhitr amanjdka,  the  sovereign's  hill. 

Ambbhitrandrlamdnitra,  god's  hill. 

Ambbhitr andriana,  prince  hill. 

Ambbhitrarlvobe,  hill  of  many  thou- 
sands. 

A  mbbhitr  itaimdmo. 

Ambbhitrbmby ,  ox  hill. 

Ambbhitrbmbaldhy,  bull  hill. 

Ambbhitrbndrana. 

Ambbhitrbndry ,  sheep  hill. 

Ambbhitsdmpany,  hill  branching  off. 

Ambbhitsdra,  good  hill. 

Ambbhitsdrabe,  exceedingly  good  hill. 

Ambbhitsileo,  unconquered  hill. 

Ambbhitsimena,  red  hill. 

Ambbhitsimibza,  not  cursing  hill. 

Ambbhitsba,  pleasant  hill. 

Ambbhitsbkina,  hedgehog  hill. 

Ambbndrombe. 

Ambbnilbha,  overhead. 

Ambbnivbhitra,  above  the  town  or  hill. 

Ambbny,  above. 

Ampandnina. 

Ampdnazdva,  light  giving  hill. 

Ampdntsif antsy,  sharp-pointed  peak. 

Ampdsimdvo,  brown  sand. 

Amperifery,  pepper  place. 

Andlabe,  great  wood. 

Andlamahitsy,  upright  wood. 

Ancdamandntona,  hanging  wood. 

Andlamandra,  cold  wood. 

Andlambdno,  heron's  wood. 

Andlambdto,  stony  wood. 

Andtivblo,  among  the  reeds. 

Andrdhombe,  where  are  large  clouds. 

Andrandry,  at  Mr.  Nary. 

Andrdngardnga,  having  the  ears  erect. 

AndrdnofUo,  seven  streams. 
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Andrdnomxsh-ana,  house  of  passage. 
Andrdnonatba. 

AndrdnorUra,  dried-up  water. 
Andrdokbmby,  licked-up-by-oxen. 
Andrdrivdhy,  at  the  plaiting  of  withes. 
Andriamdnitra,  god. 
Andriamdnitravdto,  god's  rock. 
Andrlandmbo,  king  of  the  heights,  of 

kingly  height. 
Andriba,  biestings. 
Andringirlngy  (ringy,  loftiness). 
Andringitra,  denuded  of  forest. 
Aadrbrona,  at  the  descent. 
AngCivo,  the  lofty. 
Angdvokely,  the  little-lofty. 
Angbrony,  hunting. 
Anlvontrdno,     in     the    midst    of    the 

houses. 
Anjbmba,  conch-shell. 
Ankddibe,  big  fosse. 
Ankddifbtsy,  white  fosse. 
AnkMivdto,  stone  fosse. 
Ankddivbry,  round  fosse. 
Ankady,  ait  the  fosse. 
Ankdfotra,  at  the  h&fotra  tree. 
Ankalabtnbno,    the     maid     with     big 

breasts. 
Ankdrafdtsy,  stone  spur. 

Ankdrarndina,  dry  rock. 
Ankdramtna,  red  rock. 
Ankdrana,  rocky. 
Ankdrankely,  little  rock. 
Ankdratra,  at  the  rock. 
Ankdvitra,  at  the  spit. 
Ankdzobe,  big  tree. 
Ankdzomalemy,  at  the  soft  tree. 
Ankdzomirbhitra,  a  company  of  trees. 
Ankisbabe,  many  pigs. 
Antandmbe,  big  town. 
Antandnabmby,  cattle  pound. 
Antdndrokbmby,  ox-horn. 
Antdnjombdto,  rocky  promontory. 
Antdoldndra. 
Antaramanana. 
Antemitra,  matted. 
Antendro,  at  the  point. 
Antbngona,  where  are  bosses. 

Antrdfonbmby,  ox-hump. 

Antsdhctfdry,  sugar-cane  field. 

Antsdhanbndry,  sheep  field. 

Antsdhbndra,  field  oi  hbndra. 

Antsdruhiy. 

Antshigy,  steep  mountain. 

A  r ina.  set  up. 

Asdivdrata,  raised,  exalted. 

Avomdnitra    {indnUra,   fragrant),    fra- 

,  grant  high  place. 
Avoindsina,  sacred  high  place. 
Babdy,  a  children's  game. 
Bdka,  horned  stone. 
BtfUana,  great  palmed. 
Bemdngarahura,  very  bright. 
Bbmardha,  much  mother-of-pearl. 


Btmdsodndro,  much  sun. 
Blrdcina,  many  leaves. 
Intlhiza,  many  sules. 
Betbngotra,  many -footed. 
Berblioka,  pregnant. 
Bi-uvbii'i,  very  misty. 

Bbnga,  hill. 

Bbngabe,  big  hill. 

Bbngakely,  little  hill. 

Bbnganandr'ia  an  mpbinimerina,       King 

A ndiianinipuinimcrina's  hill. 
Bbngoldva,  long  hill. 
Famoizankbva,  a  Hova  charm. 
Fdntsy,  a  spur. 
Fanhildva,  long  lake. 
Fdsi/ia,  sand. 
Fitazdnana,  the  outlook. 
Fbnovdratra,  thunderbolt-covering. 
Gdloka,  a  shade. 
Havana,  rock. 
Hardnambb,  big  rock. 
ZZ&zo,  tree. 
Idlarba,  two  woods. 
Idmbodfo,  lofty  fire. 
Iardtsa,  bad. 
i&sy,  veneration. 
Jdvohdika,  the  lofty- defying  one. 
Idvolbha,  lofty-headed. 
Ibezclvona,  much  mist. 
Ifdnongodvana,  piled  in  heaps  or  layers. 
Ifbdy,  cardinal-bird's  hill. 
Ifbtsizdvona,  mist-whitened. 
Ihadiradnga,  admirable  fosse. 
Ihdrana,  the  rocky. 
Ihdranandrlana,  prince's  rock. 
ThAranarlvo,  thousand  rocks. 
IJuonnddva,  long  rock. 
Ikitsikltsika,  kestrel  rock. 
Imanbndroldnitra,  sky-pointing. 
Imarordno,  many  waters. 
Imdrorlvotra,  many  winds. 
IndtoM,  many  wafo  trees. 
Ingblofbtsy. 
Tody,  a  charm. 

Irdtsy  or  Irdty,  the  evil  place. 
IsdJiadlmy,  five  fields. 
Zsa/o. 
Isbmotra,  bearded  wood. 

Itaperibe. 

Itslanddnitra,  not  in  the  sky. 

Its'dodbo,  lofty  thorn. 

Ivdtotstto,  thorn  rock. 

Ivatra,  supportable. 

Ivllinddmba,  a  deflected  garment. 

Ivodra,  fig-tree. 

IvbhidlaU,  hill  of  much  wood. 

Ivbhibt,  big  mountain. 

Ivbhitrbsy,  goat  hill. 

Karabka,  rumbling  of  stones. 

KdMgh. 

Kihaiiy,  the  abdomen. 

Kijimy. 

Kin&nja,  perhaps. 
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Klpaseha. 

Kipdtso,  a  timbrel. 

Kitrbka,  belly. 

Kitrbka,  lava. 

Ldngana,  lofty  ;  wanton. 

Labna,  rice  mortar. 

Lavalzina,  long  obscurity. 

Lbha,  head. 

Lblialdmbo,  bog's  head. 

Lbhavbhitra,  head  of  the  hill. 

Lbkobe,  much  paint. 

Madlotdndroka,  clean  horn. 

Mafaltantely,  bitter  in  honey. 

Mdhaketraka,  disheartening. 

Mdhakiringy,  making  conspicuous. 

Mdhakbzana. 

Mdhareraka,  exhausting. 

Mdhasdrotra,  making  difficult. 

Mdhasba,  benefiting. 

Mcthatsinjo,  able  to  gaze,  Belvedere. 

Mdhatslnjoimdmo,   able    to   look    over 

Imamo. 
MahUsy,  straight  or  upright. 
Maina,  dried  up. 
Makdia  or  Make. 
Maldkidlina,  quickly  night. 
Mdmba,  crocodile. 
Mdnaddla,  making  foolish. 
Mandlalbndo,  throwing  off  drowsiness. 
Mdnamlngy,  to  slight. 
Mdnana,  having. 
Manelozdvona,  mist  shaded. 
Maneva,  beautiful. 
Mangidy,  bitter. 
Manjdkabe,  great  sovereign. 
Mdnjardno,  dun-coloured  water. 
Mdntsihodiza,  say  !  where  to  ? 
Mardmpona. 

Mdroakdta,  much  paddy  rice. 
Mdropardsy,  many  fleas. 
Mdrovltsika,  many  ants. 
Mdrovbaldvo,  many  rats. 
Mdsiapbsa,  a  sacred  shrub. 
Mdsinbny,  sacred  river. 
Matabla,  bony. 
Mdvodndro,  dull  day. 
Mildngana  (Idnga,  tall,  lofty). 
Mbngy,  a  species  of  croton. 
Mbra,  easy. 

Namakina,  Namaklana,  breaking  place. 
Ndnja,  mother. 
Nasdndratbny,  raised,  exalted  by  a  river. 


Navetra,  thrown  down. 

Nbsifdly,  joyful  island. 

Nbsisba,  pleasant  island. 

Ramdnarivo,  Mr.  Having  a  thousand. 

Rdnga,  "having  the  ears  erect." 

Rdngo,  nevertheless. 

Rdntodndro,  full  day. 

Rlngy,  loftiness,  conspicuousness. 

Sdhatbny,  calm  country. 

Sdrodrlvotra,  difficult  as  to  wind. 

Sbadbhina. 

Sbavazimba,  excellent  aborigines. 

Sbmpatra,  rice  basket. 

Taliokbaka,  wind-swept. 

Tdolompe,  the  thigh  bone. 

Tdmponketsa,  summit  of  rice-ground. 

Tdzana,  looking  out. 

Tbkotdnitsdra,  good  settlement. 

Tbmpombbhitra,  lord  of  the  hills. 

Tsdngasdngakolby,  high  but  isolated. 

Tsdramdsodndro,  sunny  place. 

Tsidfabaldla,  impassable  by  a  locust. 

Tsidfajdvona,  not  free  from  mist. 

Tsidfakallka,  impassable  by  a  dog. 

Tsidfakdfo,  impassable  by  fire. 

Tsidfakambba,  not  climable  by  dogs. 

Tsianddvana. 

Tsidzombbrona,  unattainable  by  a  bird. 

Tsidzompapdngo,    unattainable    by     t 

hawk. 
Tsidzonambba,  unattainable  by  a  dog. 
Tshnortnga,  not  sloping.  ' 
Tslnjo,  looking  at  distant  objects. 
Tsiringarlnga,  which  slopes  not. 
Tsitondrbina,  not  pointed  at. 
Valndfo,  embers. 
Vdravdrambdto,  stone-gateway. 
Vdto,  a  stone. 
Vdtqflsaka,  flat  stone. 
Vdtoldhy,  male  (or  grand)  stone. 
Vdvavdto,  stone  mouth. 
Vindny,  a  guess  ;  a  confluence. 
Vbhilena,  wet  hill. 
Vblombbrona,  feather  hill. 
Vombbhitra,  round  back. 
Vbnizbngo,  yellow  "  zbngo  "  ! 
Vbrombbla,  peacock  hill. 
Vbtovbrona,  a  bird's  penis. 
Vbvotdny,  earth  dust. 
Zdnahdry,  god. 
Zdvona,  mist. 


Names  of  Rivers,  Lakes,  Marshes,  Streams,  Brooks,  and  Springs. 


Akbndro,  banana. 

Alabtra  (Arabic),  dashing  of  waves. 
Ambdtoldmpy,  at  the  rock. 
Ambdtomainty,  at  the  black  stone. 
Ambdtomiady,  at  the  fighting  stone. 
A?nbdtosipdhina,  at  the  kicked  stone. 
Ambdtovokbrina,  at  the  stepping  stones. 


Ambdvanandrlana,     at     the     princes' 

mouth. 
Ambazbana,  caroling. 
Ambbanlho,  at  the  cocoa-nut. 
Ambbdivoanlho,  at  the  foot  of  the  cocoa- 

,  nuts. 
Ambohdzo,  a  high  tree. 
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Ambblirdno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Ambbndro,  where  are  rushes. 

Ambbrompbtsy,  at  the  white  bird. 

Ambozdhana. 

Ampandiambe,  much  overrun  with  foot- 
steps. 

Ampdnobe,  where  are  large  turtle. 

Ampdnovbhana,  where  they  have  killed 
turtle. 

Amparlhi  mbbahdngy,  at  the  pearl  lake. 

Ampdsimbbla,  silver  sand. 

Ampdsimena ,  red  sand. 

Ampdsiria,  flowing  sand. 

Ampittika,  where  they  sink. 

Ampefy,  at  the  embankment. 

Ampivaldnana,  at  the  descending 
(water). 

Ampbntdny,  in  the  heart  of  the  land. 

Andndronjla. 

Andvotra,  rooted  up. 

Andukana,  where  are  canoes. 

Andempona,  where  the  banks  are 
hollow. 

Andbbo,  reservoir. 

Andbhatdnga,  where  tango  grow. 

Andongbzabe,  Avhere  there  are  longbza. 

Andbtso,  big-bellied. 

Andrafitaka,  at  Mr.  Sticking. 

Andraikivc . 

Andrdnobi,  much  water. 

Andrdnobesava,  where  water  spreads. 

Andrdnofbtsy,  where  is  much  water. 

Andrdnonkbditra,  at  the  bark  houses. 

Andrdnoldva,  at  the  long  water  (or 
house). 

Andrdnomaldza,  famous  river. 

Andrdnomena,  red-water. 

Andrdnonakbho,  water  for  fowl. 

Andrdnoaandrlana,  prince's  stream. 

Andrdnopdsika,  sandy  water. 

Andrdnotdny,  earthy  water. 

Andrdrabny,  which  obstructs  the  river. 

Andrdvina,  leafy. 

Andriamavibvoka,  dust-raising  prince. 

Andrlainbildny ,  prince  of  cooking  pots. 

Andrlamenaktly,  prince  of  the  estate. 

Angbja. 

AnXvo,  at  the  middle. 

Anjdhandmbo,  where  are  zdha  trees. 

Anjdngona. 

Anjdnoz&no,  something  over. 

Anjt 

Anjombka. 

Ankdfotra,  at  the  kdfotra  tree. 

Ankdrana,  at  the  rock. 

Ankdzotsipihina,  at  the  straightened 
tree. 

Anblaka,  which  zigz;<^>. 

Anbnibe,  at  the  great  river. 

Anbvy,  where  are  yams. 

Antdmbo,  where  is  danger. 

Antandmbdlana. 

Anfdiianddmbo,  wild  hog's  foot. 

Antbana,  heaps. 

Antofbfoka,  a  blow. 


Antrdmbo,  a  torrent. 

Aiitsdhamdrina,  deep-vallied. 

Antsd/iamdw/bzo,  at  many  crab-field. 

Antsdhampdno,  turtle-river. 

Antsdhanira,  river  of  the  heights. 

Aii/sisika,  that  which  is  thrust  in. 

Antsinja. 

A  Is)  ago. 

Bdly. 

Befbtaka,  much  mud. 

Inhara,  many  rocks. 

Beltngo,  many  creepers. 

BhmafaUra,  very  bitter. 

Bimajbnga. 

Bfonoyrbvo,  not  very  deep. 

Btmoero,  large  fish  (motro). 

Benhio,  much  noise. 

Berbndm,  many  sweet  potatoes. 

Bitdnjotra. 

BHorla. 

Bttsibbka,  much  which  is  not  brackish. 

Bevoaldvo,  many  rats. 

B&vody,  many  crocodiles. 

JDemoka,  the  true  river. 

Dbko,  abandoned. 

Famoldhlna,  which  has  been  cut. 

FampbtaMly. 

Fandmbakely,  which  presents  slight 
obstacle. 

Fandmbana,  which  presents  obstacle. 

Fananhliana. 

Fdnantdra,  deep  water. 

Fanefdrana. 

Fangdro. 

Fangbro,  which  generally  trembles. 

Famhy,  of  flying  foxes. 

Fanjhrh. 

Fanjbry,  which  sees  itself. 

Fantdra,  a  meteor. 

Fdrahdnlsana,  at  the  last  precipice. 

Fdrabny,  the  last  river. 

Fiherenana,  which  makes  many  turn- 
ings. 

Firlngaldva,  at  the  long  dunghill. 

Fitdmaldiun,  unwilling  ford. 

Fitdndambo,  wild  hog's  ford. 

Fitarla. 

Ild ill sana,  a  cascade. 

Hcbtry. 

Hoetry. 

Hbndra. 

Idndrandsy. 

Iandrlandvonl  by. 

Idvibbla. 

Iazdfy,  where  azdfy  (arum  lilies)  grow. 

Rfaka,  which  forks. 

Ifdsy,  at  the  sand. 

1/lto,  seven. 

Ifbntsy,  of  travellers'  trees. 

Ih&raua,  rocky. 

Han- oka,  deep. 

Ikbpa. 

Ikbtordfsy,  bad  boy. 

Imalntindndro,  black  by  the  day. 

Imanandriana,  having  cataracts. 
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Imdnga,  lustrous,  admirable. 

Imodsa. 

Inalvo,  Mr.  Junior. 

IntdomUa,  three  crossings. 

Ibby,  shaking. 

Irdngy,  a  hard-wooded  tree. 

Isdha,  field. 

Isdhanbnja,  field  of  waves. 

Isirltra,  which  finds  obstacles. 

Itdsihdnaka,  shallow  lake  (to  run  out 

as  a  liquid). 
Itdsy,  shallow  dish. 
Itsitondrby,  not  pointed  at. 
Ivbitbina,  on  which  they  strike. 
Ivblo,  hair,  moss,  feathers. 
Ivbndrona,  rushes. 
Jdmarbnga. 
Jangba. 
Jbja. 

Kalempo,  which  has  rattans. 
Kdmildndy. 
Kambro,  a  pond. 
Kandrdmikely. 
Katsabka,  a  tall  grass. 
Kavdnta,  opening. 
Kelildlina,  little  but  deep. 
KUimahery,  little,  but  strong. 
Kitbmbo,  which  increases. 
Kitsdmby,  a  projection. 
Kbkony,  a  scab. 
Kbngony,  bugs. 
Ldlo,  a  passage. 
Ldmpablona. 
Ldvardno,  long  watered. 
Lhnpona,  concave. 
Lbngordno,  end  of  the  water. 
Lilla. 

IAmpomdmy,  drowned  in  fresh  water. 
Linta,  a  leech. 
Lbhaldmbo,  hog's  head. 
Lbhardno,  head  of  water. 
Lbharidna,  head  of  cascade. 
Lohbloka. 
Lohbtra,  isolated. 
Lokby,  wedge. 
Lbnky,  stopped. 
Lbza,  strange. 
Mabvardno,  sweet  water. 
Mdhajdmba,  causing  blindness. 
Mdhajllo,  sharp-pointed. 
Mdhamavdna,  sparkling. 
Mdhandra,  flowing  cold. 
Mdhasbra,  angry-eyed. 
Mdhavdvy,  enervating. 
Mahitsy,  straight. 
Mailaka,  palm  tree,  or  quick. 
Maimbdva,  d^-mouth. 
Mainapeka. 
Mainty,  black. 
Malvirdno,  light  water. 
Majdmba,  blinding. 
Mdmba,  crocodile. 
Mambkomita,  three  crossings. 
Manafitify,  which  has  mangroves. 
M&nakdra,  which  has  shells. 


Mandlalbndo,  putting  drowsiness  away. 

Mdnambdhy,  having  withes. 

Mdnambab,  just  new. 

Manambdto,  having  stones. 

Mdnambdva,  having  a  mouth. 

Mdnambery,  which  has  lost  things. 

Mdnambbla,  having  money. 

Mdnambolbsy,  which  has  bamboos. 

Mdnambbndro,  reedy. 

Mdnambbvo,  having  a  net. 

Mdnampdtra,  limited. 

Mdnamplko,  which  has  rattans. 

Mdnanantdnana,  having  in  the  hand. 

Mdnandra,  rocky. 

Mananareza,  which  has  arbza  rushes. 

Mdnanddza,  illustrious. 

Mandndry,  to  accuse. 

Mdnanivo,  having  something  between. 

Mdnanjdra,  happy. 

Mdnanjeba. 

Ifdnankatafdna,    where     are     almond 


Mdnankdzo,  having  trees. 

Mdnankoldtra,  which  has  a  cicatrice. 

Mdnantdnana,  jhaving  hands  or  branches. 

Mandriabmby,  which  loses  cattle. 

Mdnarlvo,  which  has  a  thousand. 

Manasimba,  damaged. 

Manddlo,  passing. 

Mandelikla,  which  recovers. 

Mandentika,  sinking. 

Mandrere,  where  are  tortoise. 

Mangbka,  obscure. 

Mangbro. 

Mania,  wandering. 

Maningbry. 

Manjaray,  of  a  dun  colour. 

Manbmba,  to  cover. 

Manbmbo,  causing  prosperity. 

Manbmpana,  which  goes  back. 

Manbngarlvo,  passing  by  a  thousand. 

Marlardno,  quick  water. 

Marimba,  alternation. 

Marhnbona,  alternation. 

Mdrofbtotra,  many  stumps. 

Marokolbsy,  many  kolbsy. 

Mdrolbha,  many  heads. 

Mdropapdngo,  many  kites. 

Maropardsy,  many  fleas. 

Marbsy,  many  goats. 

Masidnaka,  charmed  children. 

Mdsindrdno,  salt  water. 

Mdsondrdno,  river  mouth. 

Matdmbika,  keeping  the  form. 

Mdtiandrdno,  drowned. 

Mdtirdfy,  enemy  being  dead. 

Mdtitandna,  lead-handed. 

Matseroka,  dirty. 

Matslalra. 

Menardhaka,  red  ramifications. 

Mhiardndra,  red  tresses. 

Menatdny,  red  earth. 

Mdnavdva,  red  mouthed. 

Mendrdva. 

Mitehe. 
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Mbrakary,  easy  for  cats, 

Moron  da va,  long-shored. 

Nambrona,  near  the  coast. 

Ngdlana. 

Ombifbtsy,  white  ox. 

Onibe,  big  river. 

Onifbtsy,  white  river. 

Onilahy,  grand  river. 

Onimainty,  black  river. 

hnivarika.  lemur  river. 

dnive,  crooked  river. 

Onivody,  crocodile  river. 

dsy,  goat  river. 

Ramalibmby,  Mr.  Up  to  anything 

Rangdny,  to  be  reached  with  trouble. 

Rdnobt,  great  water. 

Rdnomqfdna,  hot  water. 

Rinio i nullify,  black  water. 

Rdnomandra,  cold  water. 

Rasbabe,  Mrs.  Very  Good. 

Rasbamdsy,  of  moderate  size  and  good. 

Ridsianaraiia,  having  a  bad  name. 

Rengitra,  sustained. 

£«/)/,  a  border. 

Sahabe,  great  river. 

Sahafdo,  river  of  needles. 

Sdhafbtra,  wiping  field. 

Sahalambo,  wild  hog's  river. 

Si\Juimah)~M,  celebrated  river. 

Sdthamdntsy,  river  which  smells. 

SdJutmpdno,  turtle  river. 

Saliaiiamalona,  eels'  river. 

SaliantsXo,  in  form  of  a  column. 

Sdhasarotra,  difficult  river. 

Sdhasba,  fine  river. 

Sdka.Uo,  a  subdued  cat  or  tribe. 

Sdkdlina,  a  night  cat  or  tribe. 

Sukabmby,  an  ox  cat  or  tribe. 

Sdkarivo,  a  thousand  "  saka"  (tribe). 

Sdkdro,  "saka "  below. 

Sakbndra,  an  insect. 

Salo. 

Salbhy,  sheaf,  a  cluster. 

Sambava. 


Sumbildhy,  both  males. 

SdmMr&no,  both  have  water. 

Sdmby,  both,  the  two. 

Sandra,  incidental. 

Sdndraviiu'iny,  accidental  mouth. 

Sangba. 

Sangbrimaitso. 

Sankdzo. 

Sapely. 

Sdrorano,  rare  water. 

Sdsaka,  half. 

Ser&nana,  a  port. 

Sisabny. 

Sbamidnina,  where  it  blows  hard. 

Sofia. 

Tahtza,  the  side. 

Tdkodndry,  hidden  pillar. 

Tangbzy,  stripped. 

Tardntarlnina. 

Tardtsy,  bad. 

Tardzo,  hereditary. 

Timitra,  river  of  mats. 

Tetezambdto,  stone  staircase. 

Tbhidrdno,  impure  water. 

Trrfrlva,  dammed  up. 

Trotrbina,  nursed  in  the  arms. 

Tsdrdvina,  well  foliaged. 

Tslfoldhina,  unsubdued. 

Tsljobbnina,  not  to  be  entered. 

TsiiiidiiamiMsbtsy. 

Tsimandab,  not  forsaking. 

Tsingambdla. 

Tsiriblhina,  unfordable. 

Tsivbry,  not  round. 

Vahla,  a  fragrant  grass. 

Vardhina,  copper. 

Vdvanirdngy,   mouth  of  the  river  of 

rushes. 
Vinumbb,  great  mouth. 
Pindmbny,  breach,  irruption. 
Vindny,  river  mouth. 
Vbdisandra,  mouth  of  the  Sandra. 
Vbrina,  sausage-shaped. 
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